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CHINA IN 1973: 
RENEWED LEFTISM 
THREATENS THE 
"NEW COURSE" 


/ Thomas W. Robinson 


T. people’s Republic of China in 1973 continued along the path of the 
“New Course” evident since the end of the Cultural Revolution.1 In many 
respects, 1973 was a landmark: the Party’s Tenth Congress was held and a 
new, if precarious, balance of power was set up among personalities and in- 
stitutions participating in the Maoist succession struggle. Thanks to im- 
proved weather conditions, China took in the largest harvest ever, while 
_ industrial rates of growth appear to have continued to rise. The country 
stood at peace with the outside world, as rapprochement with America con- 
tinued and tensions with the Soviet Union abated somewhat. Peking’s foreign 
trade leaped ahead, and its range of contacts with other nations was greater 
than at any point in its history. China appears in 1973 to have achieved a 
near total recovery from Cultural Revolution dislocations: mass organiza- 
tions were set back into place; government ministries seemed to be fully 
manned; the education system was functioning at all levels (although not 
at full efficiency); the Lin Piao affair, publically aired, was presumably 
relegated to the role of a mere lesson in party history, if not entirely elim- 
inated as a fractious political issue; and at all levels of daily life a visible 
lessening of tensions was evident. Finally, Mao Tse-tung continued his earth- 
ly sojourn, celebrating his 80th birthday. 

There were, on the other hand, a number of disquieting developments that 
threatened to change current policy directions drastically and even to end 
what now appears to be the era of Chou En-lai’s stewardship over the Chinese 
polity. The leadership that emerged from the Tenth Congress clearly indi- 
cated a fragile structure that papered over many devisive issues. The Na- 
tional People’s Congress, long forecast, did not in fact convene, perhaps 
symbolizing the still tenuous political situation. An ideological campaign 
against Confucius was interpreted by some as potentially directed against 
, Chou himself and even as the opening gun of a new period of political strife. 

This term, originally used in reference to the Soviet Union under Malenkov, has been 
correctly applied to China by Jürgen Domes in his fine article, “New Course in Chinese 


Domestic Politics: The Anatomy of Readjustment,” Asian Survey, XIII:7, (July 1973), 
pp. 633-646. 
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The Army was still not united enough to agree upon a new Minister of De- 
fense. Institutions of higher education had not been able to concur on a 
program providing the quality and range of courses China needed to train 
large numbers of specialists of international quality, or even on what stu- 
dents to admit. The harvest, while gratifyingly large, barely kept pace with 
population growth, and the worry the Party felt over the latter was evident 
in a very stringent birth control campaign. In foreign relations, the leader- 
ship seemed increasingly hard put to justify its policy of rapprochement with 
the United States and continued divorce from the Soviet Union, while in 
trade, China as.a whole seemed on the verge of depending on foreign states 
for the supply and financing of much of its industrial and agricultural growth. 


POLITICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The major political event of the year was, of course, the Tenth Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party, held in Peking August 24-28. The Con- 
gress itself followed a two-week meeting of several thousand Party repre- 
sentatives in Peking, and reflected the series of compromises and agreements 
worked out at that preparatory conference. The Congress was unusual in 
several respects, It was conducted in secret, with the first announcement com- 
ing only at the end of the assembly. This contrasted with previous congresses, 
which at least announced their convocation (as did the Ninth Congress) 
and often saw the presentation of reports on all aspects of Party and national 
life (as did the Eighth Congress). The Tenth was the first Congress that 
Mao attended but did not address. In fact, so far as observers are able to 
determine, only two reports were given, one on the work of the Party and 
its policy since the last (1969) Congress, and the other on the new Party 
Constitution, replacing that unveiled in April 1969. Chou En-lai himself read 
the political report, much of which was given over to denunciation by name 
of Lin Piao and his followers and of the policies they allegedly pursued, 
while a newcomer, Wang Hung-wen, presented the new Constitution. No 
clear hierarchy of leadership was established, with Mao and Chou indicated 
as numbers one and two as expected, but now with six Party Vice-Chairmen 
named instead of the previous one. No Secretary General of the Party was 
designated, although Chang Ch’iin-ch’iao served in that capacity for the 
Congress Secretariat. 

Perhaps the major surprise of the meeting was the emergence of Wang 
Hung-wen, a former Shanghai factory worker and a Secretary of the Shang- 
hai Party Committee, as what seemed to be the number three man in China. 
Wang; who is only thirty-six, was thought by some to be Mao’s choice as his 
eventual successor.® Certainly he embodies many of the qualities often men- 


"For the major documents of the Congress, see Peking Review, nos. 35 and 36 (Sep- 


tember 7), 1973 and American Consulate General, Hong Kong, Current Background, * 


no. 994, (September 20, 1973). 

For an argument that it may be incorrect to assess the likelihood of succession in 
terms of the comparative merits of individual successors, see the author’s “Political Suc- 
cession in China,” (draft), September, 1973. 
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tioned as requisites for “revolutionary successors”: youth, working class 
background, performance of military service, experience in Cultural Rev- 
olution leadership at the local level, enjoyment of Mao’s personal blessing, 
and schooling in the Maoist version of Marxism-Leninism. Certainly if a 
computer had been programmed to spill forth a list of potential leaders hav- 
ing these qualities, it could not have done better. Wang’s prominence is, 
therefore, deliberately intended to symbolize the generational continuity of 
the Chinese Revolution and to demonstrate that younger leaders will indeed 
someday rule the land. It is too early to judge whether Wang dispenses per- 
sonal power other than that stemming from Mao’s annointment or whether 
he will be able to build a solid political-base to defend his position in the 
absence of the Party Chairman. It does seem clear, however, that part of 
his prominence is due to his membership in the Shanghai group, led by 
Chang Ch’iin-ch’iao and Yao Wen-yiian. Indeed, it seems desirable to ask 
why neither of these better known and seemingly more powerful leaders 
was chosen as the new number three man. One logical answer is that, in the 
standoff between region and center, intra-Army factions, Party and Army, 
left (Chiang Ch’ing) and center (Chou), or factions comprising subsets of 
each, Wang was a convenient figurehead and a compromise that hurt no one. 
His appointment at least stopped the Shanghai group, composed of leftists 
` and regionalists, from gaining too much ground too soon. 

The composition of the newly-elected Central Committee Politburo seems 
to reflect a careful balancing of the multiplicity of forces on the Chinese 
political landscape. It is true that the “195 members and 124 alternate mem- 
bers elected to the Central Committee embody the combination of the old, 
the middle-aged and the young.”4 There is also a balance between military 
(32%, down from 44%), Party and government cadres (28%, nearly un- 
changed from 27% on the Ninth Central Committee), and representatives 
of the “revolutionary masses” (probably 40% as opposed to 29% recently). 
The military thus suffered a relative dimunition of its power, although in 
the Party’s “three-in-one combination” formula, it still remains the most 
numerous element. Nearly all of the important central and regional military 
leaders are included in the new Central Committee, as are almost all pro- 
vincial Party committee heads (Kiangsi and Kweichow provinces being 
without First Secretaries at the time of the Congress), most of the province- 
level trade union leaders, and a relatively large number of women (41, or 
13%, of the new, as opposed to 23, or 8%, of the old Central Committee). 
Of significance is the presence of a number of rehabilitated leaders purged 
during the Cultural Revolution. These include: Teng Hsiao-p’ing, former 
number two “capitalist roader” after Liu Shao-ch’i, and now a Vice Premier; 
T’an Ch’en-lin, the former Minister of Agriculture; Ulanfu, formerly chief 
" of affairs in Inner Mongolia; and Li Ching-ch’uan, previously the Party 


Press Communique of the 10th National Congress of the Communist Party of China,” 
August 29,1973, in Current Background, no. 994, p. 3. 
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leader in Szechuan. They lead a fairly large number (52) of high Party 
and government officers officially brought back to high Party status, pre- 
sumably after they had served time and admitted their errors in one of the 
May 7 schools formed for purposes of “re-education” of errant officials.” 

The Politburo, now numbering 21 as opposed to 16 in the Ninth Politburo, 

also reflects a balance of power among the several groups. All members of 
the previous Politburo not purged with Lin Piao were carried over or ele- 
vated to full membership. New full members, aside from Wang Hung-wen, 
include: Wei Kuo-ch’ing, Kwangsi Party leader and a member of the 
Chuang national minority; Hua Kuo-feng, the Hunan chief; Wu Teh, the 
top Party man in Peking city; and Ch’en Yung-kuei, the well-known leader 
of the model commune, Tachai.* The Tenth Politburo as a whole appears 
to be a finely balanced factional system (see Chart I). 
There is a surprising preponderance of personnel from the Shanghai-Nan- 
king region, comprising a political subfaction from Shanghai and a military 
subfaction from the Nanking Military Region. The central bureaucrats, un- 
der Chou En-lai, also seem to be composed of political and military sub- 
factions, as shown. The “royalists,” or “leftists,” often thought to be led by 
Chiang Ch’ing, Mao’s wife, are not so divided. However, their lack of a 
military component is a deficiency, which they make up for at present by 
their presumed closeness to Mao, the ideological affinity that the Shanghai * 
political group seems to feel toward them, the probable control of the in- 
ternal security apparatus by Wang Tung-hsing, and the rumored closeness 
between Wang Tung-hsing and Li Teh-sheng. However, the royalists and the 
central bureaucrats are vulnerable for reasons of age. With the exception 
of Chiang Ch’ing, only Wu Teh is not elderly by Chinese political standards, 
and when Chou En-lai finally leaves the scene, both factions may be in dif- 
ficulty. 

At the moment, however, the new political structure seems relatively firm, 
perhaps more so than at any time since 1964. The Tenth Congress estab- 
lished a collective leadership in China, to be sure led—and therefore modi- 
fied—by Mao and Chou. How long such a balance of power can last is un- 
certain: much depends upon the comparative longevity of Mao and Chou 
and the willingness of the factions to forego a high degree of fratricidal 
struggle. Faced with a common external danger (the Soviet threat) or un- 
willing to risk that ultimate degree of political division which would break 
the country into warring units, the present coalition may well hold for some 
time. Some of the political fluctuations during the year shed light on possible 


5A representative group is that referred to by the New Ching News Agency release of 
December 14, 1972, which listed 15 rehabilitated officials. Significantly, rehabilitations , 
seem to have halted some time after mid-year. 

“New alternate members were listed in stroke order and include: Wu Kuei-hsien, a 
woman Party Secretary of Shensi Province; Su Chen-hua, rehabilitated Deputy Com- 
mander of the Navy; Ni Chih-fu, Chairman of the Peking Trades Union Committee; 
and Saifudin, Uighar nationality Party First Secretary of Sinkiang Province. 
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future developments. Chiang Ch’ing, who had ridden so high during the 
Cultural Revolution and after, seemed to be in some (albeit undetermined) 
difficulty. At least she was much less prominent than formerly, failing to hold 
onto her position on the Standing Committee or to be elected a Vice-Chair- 
man. Nearly the same may be said of Yao Yen-yuan, until recently thought 
by some to be holding first place in the race for succession. 

As if in reaction to this, the second half of the year saw a resurgence of 
ideological fervor, at least in the press, and there were some indications that 
the campaign against Confucius was in fact directed against Chou En-lai. 
The military was by no means to be counted out of the running. Two figures, 
Li Teh-sheng and Ch’en Hsi-lien, were accorded special prominence. Li, the 
Anhwei province chief, is doubly interesting, not only because his military 
district is part of the now important ‘Nanking Military Region, but also be- 
cause he wears two important hats in Peking: he is one of the Party Vice- 
Chairmen, and he is head of the General Political Department of the Army. 
If one’s chances of political survival are measured by the number of institu- 
tions and levels of administration in which one holds important office, Li 
should be accorded first place. Ch’en, the province chief who apparently re- 
sisted Lin Piao, was played up in the press beyond the level of other, com- 
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parable province heads or even central military figures and in addition was 
made a member of the Politburo for the first time. 

Other important changes in personnel, mostly in the provinces, seem to in- 
dicate a desire on the part of the top leadership to restore the status quo ante 
the Lin Piao years just past, and even ante the Cultural Revolution itself. 
Thus, Chang P’ing-hua, former long-time boss in Hunan, returned to that 
province and, seemingly, to his former prominence. In Sinkiang, Saifudin 
replaced the Lin Piao supporter, Lung Shu-chin, and was thus restored to his 
pre-Cultural Revolution post, while Yang Yung, an important military leader 
and former commander of the Peking Military Region, was put in charge of 
the Sinkiang Military Region. In Szechuan, where factional struggles are still 
evidently occurring, Chin Chi-wei took over as the commander of the Cheng- 
tu Military Region, replacing Lin Piao’s man, Liang Hsing-chu, and effec- 
tively counterbalancing Liu Hsing-yuan, the provincial Party chief and a 
Lin Piao follower who continues to hold on. In Chekiang, T’an Chi-lung 
replaced Nan P-ing, a Lin Piao supporter, taking over all of Nan’s Party, 
Revolutionary Committee, and military positions, and thus becoming the 
most important figure in that province. In Canton, Huang Jung-hai, a pro-Lin 
Piao military leader was removed and replaced by Chiao Lin-yi as the top 
Party figure in the city. Peking thus continues to whittle away at the power 
base of the Lin entourage. And in Heilungkiang, the province which was first 
in purging its Party committee in 1966 and in forming a revolutionary com- 
mittee thereafter, five of the former Party secretaries were reinstated, thus 
restoring the pre-Cultural Revolution administrative picture almost com- 
pletely. By the year’s end, it appeared that, with certain exceptions such as 
Kwangtung, the Lin Piao forces had been routed and that much of the work 
of the Red Guards, the revolutionary rebels, and other Cultural Revolution 
activists had been undone. 

` These changes at the regional level were paralleled to some extent by re- 
habilitations of personnel and offices at the central Party and government 
level. Several government ministries and state committees and bureaus were 
brought back to life or provided with new leadership. The Ministry of Posts 
and Tele-Communications, whose functions had been divided among other 
offices, was reassembled under its new head, Chu Chun-ho.? A woman, Liu 
Hsiang-ping, was placed in charge of the important Ministry of Public 
Health. And several other bureaus were revived. But by no means are all 
posts filled. The Ministry of Defense still lacks a head, indicating that the 
Army is unable to agree on who should be nominated for the job, and the 
Party still lacks a Secretary General. And the military has vacant a number 
of important senior positions in Peking, particularly that of Chief of Staff. 
One result is that the Military Affairs Committee, which held so much power. 


‘There are now at least 17 Ministries of the State Council, plus several Commissions, 
Groups and Bureaus. 
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until Lin’s death, has probably still not filled several slots and thus appears 
to have Jost some of its former status. 

There were several indications, aside from the unusual nature of the Tenth 
Congress, that trouble might be coming, or at least that Cultural Revolution 
~~and Lin Piao—induced tensions had not been entirely overcome. One was 
the abbreviation or the non-celebration of the four national holidays: May 
Day, Party Day, Army Day, and National Day. May Day at least saw a large 
turnout of officials, although as in 1972 celebrations were held in the various 
city parks and did not include the usual mammoth parade in Tien An Men 
Square. By contrast, Party Day, July 1, was not only not celebrated, it was 
not even mentioned in the press. This was the second year of departure from 
the previous norm. Army Day, August 1, saw a mere reception in Peking 
with no top leader except Yeh Chien-ying in attendance, no speech by a high 
military figure, and no editorializing in the press, as had been the custom in 
years past. Finally, National Day, October 1, was celebrated in a manner 
similar to May Day, but an even smaller proportion of the top leadership ap- 
peared in public. 

Another indicator was the rather ambiguous activities of Mao Tse-tung. 
He was, to be sure, at the Tenth Congress, and the official communique stated 
that Mao “presided” over the meeting. But he is not recorded as having 
uttered a word. Mao did not appear at any of the national holidays; indeed, 
he has not had a publicly recorded meeting with any Chinese official since the 
death of Lin Piao in September 1971. All of his announced meetings since 
May 1969 have been with foreigners. In 1973, he met with visiting foreign 
heads of state (or, in the case of the United States, with Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, and others, such as the physicist, Yang Chien-ning) on at 
least a monthly basis. Moreover, Mao is not known to have himself said or 
written anything publicly against Lin, not even one of his oft-issued “in- 
structions.” To be sure, by “presiding” over the Congress, which included 
the denunciation of Lin that appeared in Chou’s political report,’ Mao lent 
his authority to the anti-Lin chorus. But whether out of embarrassment, dis- 
agreement, or for some other reason, Mao did not seem to be overly enthus- 
iastic about the continuation of the anti-Lin proceedings.® 

The ideological attitudes of the Party, expressed in People’s Daily and Red 
Flag editorials, are an indicator of current issues and a bellweather of com- 


®Chou’s report did not present any startling new details in the Lin case, although it 
represents the best statement of the Party’s case against him. Lin was accused of more 
and more sins during the year, some of which must be discounted, since he is now the 
official Party scapegoat and hence whatever is against current policy is laid at his door- 
step. 3 
"Even Mao’s “three basic principles”—“Practice Marxism and not revisionism; unite, 
and don’t split; be open and aboveboard and don’t intrigue and conspire”—appear not 
to be an integrated sentence but a pulling together of three different notions, uttered at 
different times and for purposes unrelated to the Lin affair. They were first published 
together in the 1972 New Year’s Day editorial in the People’s Daily without the tradi- 
tional bold face indicating a Mao quote and were in turn taken from separate parts of 
a Decemberil, 1971 editorial. 
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ing Party attitudes and changes in policy. In 1973, there were several cam- 
paigns of interest, each of which seemed to indicate that the era of relative 
moderation, short as it has been, might well be drawing to a close. The first 
was a switch in the labeling of Lin Piao and his alleged policies from ultra- 
Leftist to ultra-Rightist. This change was actually signalled in an article on 
education in the December 1962 issue of Red Flag, and furthered by several 
provincial declarations, particularly in the major newspapers of Szechuan, 
Sinkiang, Liaoning, Kirin, and Shensi. It soon became clear, however, that 
the switch in the labeling of Lin’s sins was actually the beginning of a new 
campaign to “defend and develop the victorious fruits of the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution,”?° that is, to emphasize the positive contributions 
of the Cultural Revolution and the radical “new things” it presumably 
created, Apparently, the leftists within the Party were fearful that the political 
pendulum had swung too far to the “right””—in the direction of moderation— 
and that rejection of Lin Piao (who was, after all, intimately associated with 
the radicalism of that era) might lead, or was already leading, to rejection 
of the hard-won gains of 1966-69 themselves. 

Having thus presumably stopped the dangerous drift to the right, the ideo- 
logical organs then began a new campaign to create a positive attitude toward 
leftist radicalism, to cast doubt upon the wisdom of a too-lengthy relaxation 
of those creative tensions that accompany contradictions between economic 
base and socio-ideological superstructure, and eventually to open the way for 
further “progress” through new Cultural Revolutions. A second element of 
the new offensive concerned the debate over college enrollments. One of the 
Cultural Revolution innovations involved admissions on the basis of proper 
class background, at least two years’ work experience, educational equiva- 
lence of a junior middle school diploma, and good political behavior. The 
debate that now opened up centered around the more recent imposition of an 
academic examination, as well as upper age requirements and single marital 
status. The Liaoning Daily of July 19 carried an article concerning a com- 
plaint by a rusticated youth, Chang T’ieh-sheng, that he was denied admis- 
sion to college on grounds that he failed his physics-chemistry test due to 
long working hours and insufficient time to prepare for the examination. 
Rather than attempting answers to the questions put, Chang, who possessed 
all the other requisites, spent the examination period writing his complaint 
on the back of his test paper, and then sent it in to the newspaper. 

His charges were picked up by the People’s Daily of August 10 as front 
page material, and by the August Red Flag. The latter journal supported the 
continuation of “appropriate cultural tests” but pronounced against allowing 
students to “study behind closed doors,” thus allowing them to become di- 
vorced from the workers and peasants, and against the corrupt practice of 


*°Chi P’ing, “It Is Necessary to Observe Problems in the Very Essence,” Red Flag, 
no. 3, 1973, pp. 7-107. [Translation in American Consulate General, Hong Kong, Selec- 
A DT China Mainland Magazines (SCMM), no. 749-750 (March 26-April 2), 1973, 
Pp. i-L. 
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officials arranging for their children to enter college through the influence of 
their own positions. That a more general point was being asserted is shown 
in the same article, which went on to warn that the continued influence of the 
bourgeoisie is deep rooted and that, therefore, class struggle will continue. 
“Tt often happens that the habits and forces of the bourgeoisie may take ad- 
vantage of our process of continuously perfecting new-born things, covertly 
put forward old things to ‘rectify’ the new ones, and lead people back to the 
old road.”"! The lead article in the same issue of Red Flag put the case even 
more clearly by specifying that all of the new-born things of the Cultural 
Revolution were to be defended, that the struggle-criticism-transformation 
campaign was not yet over, that the revolution in the superstructure “includ- 
ing the ideological sphere is a fundamental task,” and that “after the high 
tide of a revolutionary movement, the bourgeoisie will always attempt to re- 
gain lost ground under the new situation and resort to new means.” 

This trend was broadened into a campaign during August to include an 
attack on bureaucratic inefficiency leading to youth discontent in the country- 
side, renewed emphasis upon the virtues of the Red Guards, and against 
“control, restriction and suppression” and “material incentives” in indus- 
trial rules and regulations.?” 

That these events were not merely a reflection of the rather numerous sub- 
campaigns and exhortations that are a constant feature of economic and po- 
litical life in China, was demonstrated by Wang Hung-wen’s speech at the 
Tenth Congress and a comparison with the more moderate quality of Chou 
En-lai’s own report. The phrase “going against the tide is a Marxist-Leninist 
principle,” now attributed to Mao himself, first appeared in an August 16 
People’s Daily article by one Yang Pu in connection with further praise for 
the actions of Chang T’ien-sheng, the would-be college student. By handing 
in a blank paper, Yang averred, Chang “adopted the attitude of going against 
the tide,” an attitude that requires ability and courage. “In a socialist socie- 
ty,” said the commentator, “reactionary and backward tides often appear 
under the disguise of revolutionary and progressive tides,” and it takes 
courage, as Chang had shown, “to stand up and come forward to deal a telling 
blow at it.” Both Chou and Wang picked up this theme in their Congress 
speeches, but their emphasis was different. Chou sought to deflect the anti- 
moderate policy implications of the phrase by directing it toward past strug- 
gles against Liu Shao-ch’i and Lin Piao and toward the international struggle 
against the Soviet Union, and by describing Mao as one who dared to oppose 
the reactionary mainstream. But Wang spoke of resisting erroneous lines 
(not merely tendencies, as Chou had described them) in the present and in 
the future. Moreover, “going against the tide” is written into the new Party 
Constitution, thus giving it an aura of legitimacy and a weapon in the hands 


“Li Chien, “Attach Major Importance to the Revolution in the Sphere of the Super- 
structure,” Red Flag, no. 8 (August 1], 1973, p. 5) [Translation in SCMM no. 758-759 
(August 20-28), 1973, p. 4.] 

"People’s Daily, August 18 and 19, 1973. 
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of the masses to exercise “revolutionary suppression” against the Party 
power-holders at any time. Wang also praised the Cultural Revolution and 
promised more of them in the future, while the most Chou could do was 
repeat Mao’s dictum that there would have to be such occurrences every 
several years. 

Clearly the policies of moderation were coming sade pressure and the 
corpus of officials in power, led by Chou En-lai, and responsible for the post- 
Cultural Revolution trend, might well feel threatened. That this was the case 
was demonstrated by the rather lukewarm response to Wang’s call by provin- 
cial powerholders. Through judicious reinterpretation, they attempted to de- 
flect the potentially dangerous into more innocuous channels, But they and 
the moderate central leadership (should we say faction?) under Chou had 
still to contend with perhaps the most important of the new ideological cam- 
paigns, that ostensibly directed against Confucius. Confucius and his phil- 
osophical orientation have, of course, always been an anathema to the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, but a series of articles in the Liaoning Daily, Kwang- 
ming Daily, Red Flag, and the People’s Daily'® makes it clear that current 
policy differences are again being aired through the medium of historical 
analogy. Basically, it appears that the leftists, and perhaps even Mao himself, 
again fear a “counterrevolutionary restoration” of the rule of the bourgeois 
class, because they fear that remnants of capitalist ideology continue to find 
favor in elements of the political-ideological superstructure and even threaten 
to change the nature of the economic base itself. This is the same fear that 
Mao has lived with for some time and which was directly responsible for his 
decision to carry out the Cultural Revolution. 
`- Through a careful reading of the abstruse debate over the nature of Con- 
fucianism, and in particular over the acts of the first Ch’in Emperor, Ch’in 
Shih-huang-ti, in “burning books and burying scholars alive,” it is possible 
to draw links to what seem to be major policy differences in the current lead- 
ership. The articles praise Ch’in Shih-huang-ti for having the courage to 
continue the administrative reforms first promulgated by Shang Yang who, 
it is claimed, originated the feudal prefecture-and-country system of rule by 
central appointment and replaced the slaveholding system of granting terri- 
tory to each local lord to rule‘as he saw fit. This, the article says, unified 
China and lasted as a system for over two millenia. Chin Shih-huang-ti cour- 
ageously defended this system against restorationist attempts by carrying out 
the suggestion of his minister, Li Ssu, to burn the books of the old ideology 


*8Yu Pin, “The Historical Significance of the Unification of the Chinese Written 
Language by Emperor Ch’in Shih-huang,” Kwangming Daily, September 25, 1973; Shih 
Ting, “An Analysis of ‘Book Burnings and Burying Alive Learned Scholars’,” People’s 
Daily, September 28, 1973; Shih Tsang, “On Worship of Confucianism and Opposition 
to Legalism,” Red Flag, no. 10 (October 1), 1973; Wu T’ai, “How to View Correctly, 
the ‘Book Burning and Burying Alive Learned Scholar’s by Emperor Ch’in Shih-huang,” 
Kwantming Daily, October 29, 1973; and Shensi Teachers’ University Writing Group, 
“Emperor Ch’in Shih-huang Was A Statesman Dealing A Telling Blow to Slaveowners 
Who Want to Achieve Restoration,” People’s Daily, October 31, 1973. 
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(ie., the works of Confucius, Mencius, and others) as a demonstration of 
resolve and to set an example, to kill those scholars who opposed this act, 
and to brand the faces of other resisters and set them to hard labor building 
the Great Wall. While Ch’in Shih-huang-ti is usually condemned for these 
acts, the current campaign praises him, seeks to divorce his policies from the 
superficially similar acts of the Nazis, and instead attempts to demonstrate 
that only in that violent and repressive manner was it possible to fend off the 
counter-revolutionary activities of the scholar-minister representatives of 
the old system. 

According to the articles, it is true that the Confucianists did succeed in 
fastening their “reactionary” ideology upon subsequent rulers, that they did 
overcome the Legalist (feudalistic, and therefore “progressive”) school of 
Han Fei, and thus that they caused China’s ideological superstructure to slip 
out of phase with its economic base. This caused the country untold damage. 
It is also true that Shang Yang died a violent death at the hands of the Con- 
fucianists. But the administrative system itself survived. The lesson for the 
present day is clear: great care must be taken to prevent contemporary re- 
actionaries from re-imposing their old system, the manifestations of which 
will appear first in the ideological superstructure. The Maoists must hit at, 
even violently purge, those who show themselves desirous of restoring the old 
and/or hindering the growth of the “new-born things” of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. In particular, it would seem that, if the proper administrative struc- 
ture of the country is now under discussion, any policy that increases region- 
al or provincial autonomy against continuation of centralized rule is to be 
opposed. As we shall see below in our discussion of the economic scene, the 
question of regional autonomy may well be one of the devisive issues separat- 
ing the radicals from the moderates. The question of how far to go in restor- 
ing the heretofore purged pre-Cultural Revolution officials may be another.14 

Since it is presumably Chou En-lai’s policy to rehabilitate Party cadres, it 
is natural to assume that the leftist anti-Confucius offensive is directed 
against him, and that, perhaps, he is in some manner associated with the 
policy to promote regional and provincial autonomy.’ While part of the 
anti-Confucius campaign has been linked with Lin Piao and his supporters 
as those supposedly in favor of restoring the old (a difficult charge to. believe, 
given Lin’s association with Cultural Revolution radicalism), at least one 
reference seems to point in Chou’s direction. The People’s Daily on October 
31 carried a continuation of the anti-Confucian series that praised Ch’in 
Shih-huang-ti for dismissing his Premier, Lü Pu-wei. The Premier was also 
accused of advising the Emperor to “gracefully abdicate” and to pick as his 
successor “a person of excellent virtues,” i.e., himself. Thus, the question 


. Language reform may be a third, as signified by the contents of several of the ar- 
ticles cited in note 20 and in the prominence given to language reform during 1973. 
*One possibility is that the offensive is directed against regional Army leaders, many 
of whom are also high Party officials in their provinces. This may account for the per- 
ceived reluctance of some provinces to support the campaign. 
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boiled down to whether the Ch’in monarchy should “continue the adverse 
political course pushed by Lii Pu-wei, thus letting all the achievements of 
feudal reform carried out by Shang Yang go down the drain and letting his- 
tory reverse itself,” or whether the monarchy “should stop the interruption 
of Lü Pu-wei’s clique, carry out the struggle for wiping out the slavery sys- 
tem to the end, and push the wheel of history forward?” Another leftist 
whirlwind may thus be in the offing and Chou’s era of relative moderation 
drawing to a close. While it perhaps is too early to tell definitely, one omen 
is the report that peasants in at least seven provinces are being exhorted in 
Great Leap Forward tones to carry out massive agricultural construction 
projects, to “overthrow all indications of old systems” and the “private own- 
ership concept,” and to renew “revolutionary mass criticism” of Party 
cadres,16 


Economic Procress 


There may be more than one reason, of course, for a new Leap Forward 
attempt, if that is what is transpiring. The Chinese leadership, which must 
normally pay close attention to the amount of food available per year to each 
citizen, may be doubly concerned this year. The harvest for 1972 was rela- 
tively poor, about 236-240 million tons of grain, as compared with 246 mil- 
lion tons the previous year. In 1973, indications are that a record harvest of 
approximately 256 million tons was taken in, due mostly to improved weather 
conditions, heightened per acre yields, and a greater amount of land under 
cultivation. Nonetheless, the population continued to rise. Chou En-lai de- 
clared in May that the net rate of increase was 1.9% per year.17 While no 
firm population statistics have been released for many years, thus making all 
per capita allotments and projections tenuous at best, the best Western esti- 
mates calculate the total population at more than 850, even over 900 million, 
people.® Thus, each citizen had, potentially, somewhere between 282 and 
256 kilograms of food during 1973. These figures are little different from 
those estimated for the 1950s and 1960s. Thus, China must continue to in- 
crease output to match the pace of population growth. If she wishes to in- 
crease per capita availability to around 300 kilograms per annum, thus 
raising standards or at least ridding itself of the necessity of importing 
grain and expend valuable foreign currency, it will have to increase total 
production or limit the growth of population. 

In 1973, as in previous years, China was attempting to do both. But in 
1973 the sense of urgency seemed greater. Leftist calls for rural Great Leaps 
became somewhat more understandable—if unwise from the point of view 
of economics—and the rather startling levels of foreign purchases of grain 
and fertilizer plants during the year more nearly explicable if we assume 


**Chou En-lai was reported to have had additional personal protection from early , 
November. 

Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), May 14, 1978. 

+®Conversation with John S, Aird, Foreign Demographic Analysis, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, December 6, 1973. This accords with United Nations estimates. 
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that in 1973 either the leadership as a whole decided to shift national re- 
sources even more pronouncedly into agriculture and birth control, or that 
the population/food issue was being used by one of the factions as a means 
of advancing its position. China is estimated to have imported close to-one 
billion dollars of grain during 1973, of which about 650 million dollars 
worth was purchased from the U.S. alone. Peasants throughout the land were 
exhorted to store grain,’® and most communes viewed by Westerners were 
asserted to possess a 2-6 months’ supply in each household. More indicative 
of the rapidity with which the leadership feels the country must solve the 
food problem is the purchase of ammonia and urea fertilizer plants from 
` Europe, Japan, and the United States, contracts for which reportedly total 
more than one billion dollars. This is a severe drain on China’s available 
stock of foreign currency. That the fertilizer construction program is directly 
related to the question of regionalization—and hence to the anti-Confucius 
campaign discussed above—is shown by reports that each of the 29 provinces 
would get its own plant. Thus, political subdivisions were tending to become 
economic subdivisions as well, surely ia point of contention among the lead- 
ership. 

The accelerated stress on “agriculture as the foundation” was clearly vis- 
ible during 1973: Urban youths continued to be sent to the countryside in 
large numbers, despite problems of attitude on the part of both peasant and 
student. The percentage, and the total amount, of funds devoted to agricul- 
ture may well have risen during the year, as a number of localities were held 
up as examples for devoting 90% of their disposable funds to agriculture or 
to industries supporting agriculture. An increasing number of high-level 
cadres were sent to rural areas not only to combat “rightist” tendencies in 
the countryside and to strengthen Party leadership, but actually to conduct 
local investigations and to participate in agricultural work. One well-known 
cadre, Ch’en Yung-kuei of the Tachai brigade, toured some of the provinces 
whose production record during 1972 was poorest in an attempt to inspire 
them to produce more. He set forth the requirements of a “high-standard 
Tachai-type county,” where grain deliveries to the state and peasants and 
local grain reserves would all increase; where forestry, animal husbandry, 
sideline production, and fisheries would develop; where water conservancy 
would experience a leap forward; and where mechanization would be intro- 
duced at each stage of planting and harvest.2° Provincial Party Committees 


1°The New Year’s Editorial of the People’s Daily, Red Flag, and the Liberation Army 
Daily carried the exhortation to “dig tunnels deep, store grain everywhere, and never 
seek hegemony.” while this has obvious relevance to Chinese foreign policy, particularly 
to Sino-Soviet relations, the grain storage campaign is in line with the general drive for 
local self-sufficiency. This Maoist slogan is in fact a modernization of the dictum of Chu 
Sheng in 1356 to the First Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, Chu Yiian-chang, to “erect 
ee store grain everywhere, don’t hasten to declare yourself a king.” Ming Shih, 
vol, 136. 
“2°Chengtu Radio, April 11, 1973, and Radio Peking, March 30, 1973. Ch’en’s tour 
began in late 1972. See also Chiang Han, “To Develop Agriculture, It Is Necessary to 
Have Great Enthusiasm,” Red Flag no. 4 (April), 1970, pp. 44-48. 
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devoted plenary sessions to agriculture, and the National Conference on Sci- 
entific-Technological Work, meeting in the spring, laid stress upon the need 
for science and technology to serve agriculture first, even while serving in- 
dustry. The statistical basis for this accelerated program was graphically 
displayed in the rare release of production figures for Anhwei Province.*? 








Estimated Foodgrain Foodgrain Output 
Year Population Output Per Capita 
(millions) (million tons) (Kilograms per person) 
1957 33.5 12.35 369 
1965 39.0 9,57 245 
1970 42.8 . 12.62 294, 
1971 43.6 13.5 309 
1972 . 445 13.5 303 





Assuming Chou En-lai’s declaration of a 1.9% rate of population increase to 
be applicable to the province during the entire period 1957-1972, and assum- 
ing that the figures given in 1973 are accurate, a picture emerges of a per 
capita production slowly rising from 1965 but still below that of 1957. 

The birth control campaign, a constant feature of the Chinese family and 
medical scene for some years, was strongly emphasized during 1973. Each 
province and many counties held birth control conferences and these were 
indications that a national birth control conference was in the offing. The 
content of the campaign was similar to that of campaigns of the past: infor- 
mation on, and availability of, contraceptive methods at as local an adminis- 
trative level as possible; late marriages; and a small number of children. 
The existence of a new State Council-level office, the Birth Planning Group 
under Li Hsiu-chen, was disclosed during the year, and there was also evi- 
dence of threats of administrative coercion against families with more than 
two children. The latter, however, was officially repudiated.?? The effective- 
ness of the campaign is a function of administrative control, education, ideo- 
logical and material incentives, and the social age composition of the popu- 
lation, not all of which factors are under the control of the Party. Even if the 
campaign is as successful as that conducted in Taiwan, which presumably 
has similar conditions and whose program is regarded by some experts as a 
model, China’s population would rise to over 1.3 billion by 1990, before it 
begins to drop. Given that the vast majority of the country’s population re- 
sides in rural areas, where Party policies and administrative controls are 
traditionally weakest, it is easy to see why the birth control campaign is 
being pushed with renewed vigor. _ 

In the industrial sphere, the picture during.(1973 was more favorable, al- 
though progress was undoubtedly slowed by the poor harvest of 1972. Statis- 
tics are hard to obtain and are released, with estimates made, only at the be- 


People’s Daily, June 15, 1973, and Anhwei Radio, July 4, 1973. The figures presented 
in the last source enable the following table to be constructed: 
The New York Times, September 17, 1973. 
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ginning of the subsequent year. However, from scattered reports, it would 
seem that 1973 saw a continuation of the pattern set in 1971-1972: a fairly 
rapid increase in basic heavy industry (steel, petroleum, machine tools, and 
other manufacturing) perhaps amounting to an increase of 10-15% over the 
previous year; slower growth in light industry, reflecting the 1972 harvest 
turndown; priorities remaining in such agricultural support industries as 
fertilizer irrigation equipment, and tractors; and rapid growth in the pro- 
tected defense industries sector (computers, high technology fuels, nuclear 
weapons) .?8 Significantly, there was no report during the year of a renewal 
of the electronics industry debate of 1971, which seemed to reflect disagree- 
ment within the military sector on priorities. It would probably not be totally 
incorrect to state that overall industrial growth during the year was around 
10%, and with agriculture rising at perhaps 7% from 1972 (4% above the 
1971 mark), total production grew by some 4-6%. In terms of tonnages, it 
may be that China’s steel production reached 26 million tons, chemical fer- 
tilizer passed the 30 million ton mark, and oil production possibly climbed 
to 30 million tons. Consumer goods seemed in relatively plentiful supply, as 
evidenced in city and commune shops and there was some price cutting in an 
attempt to broaden the distribution of needed items and soak up the increased 
purchasing power of the wage earner. The thriving nature of the consumer 
economy was indicated not only by the rapid buildup in savings bank ac- 
counts and brisk sales at the counters (both of which reflected the frugal and 
hard-working habits of the average citizen and the wage increases of 1971 
and 1972), but also by increased attacks on monetary incentives, condemned 
as a sign of “capitalist restoration.” As part of the renewed leftist current, 
monetary payments for increased productivity (which had been restored in 
1972) were labeled as part of a Liu Shao-ch’i/Lin Piao scheme to “corrupt 
the working masses.”?4 

If, despite this tenuous ideological situation, Party rehabilitation and re- 
construction was basically completed during the year (Chou En-lai reported 
at the Tenth Congress that there were now more than 28 million Party mem- 
bers), resuscitation of the mass organizations, called for in the joint New 
Year’s Day editorial, was not far behind. The trade unions, the youth league, 
the Women’s Federation, and the poor and lower-middle peasants’ associa- 
tions all proceeded rapidly through the states of local and provincial con- 
gresses and, by year’s end, were poised to hold their national congresses. 
The Women’s Federation completed the rebuilding process in three months, 
from July to early October. The Chitiese Young Communist League organ- 
izational effort lasted from February to July, while that of the Trade Union 
took six months, starting in mid-April. All of these oganizations seem to have 
the functions and structures associated with their predecessors. One possible 
explanation for the speed of this process, after such a long hiatus following 


- *8Conversations with Professor Dwight Perkins, Harvard University. 
Leo Goodstadt in the Far Eastern Economic Review, July 9, 1973, pp. 26-27. 
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the end of the Cultural Revolution, is that the Party would wish to use the 
mass organizations as bases for representation at Provincial People’s Con- 
gresses for eventual convocation of a Fourth National People’s Congress. 
However, no Provincial People’s Congresses seem to have been held in 1973. 
On the other hand, a National Congress could well be held using the mass 
organizations directly as representational bases, although there is no indica- 
tion yet that this may be done. 

Lest this review of the socio-economic picture conclude on a too-doleful 
note, it should be recorded that the flood of observers’ reports concerning 
everyday life in China are almost uniformly positive. They describe Chinese 
citizens under communist rule as disciplined, well-fed and clothed, forward 
looking and proudly nationalistic, healthy in light of generally adequate 
medical services, and maintaining high cultural standards in many areas. 
The society is, to be sure, somewhat drab (particularly in urban areas), in- 
creasingly polluted, rather dull at times, and Jacking in many of the amenities 
and freedoms of Western life. But most observers are impressed with the 
contrast they perceive with other developing societies (India is almost invar- 
iably mentioned) and with the pre-1949 China they used to know. It is true 
that some of the wonderment with China that informs much of the travel lit- 
erature stems from meeting the society face-to-face for the first time, a reac- 
tion that Westerners have had for seven hundred years. Nevertheless, when 
this factor is taken into account (chiefly by those old enough to remember 
the old China and sophisticated enough to understand the nature and appeal 
of communism in the Central Kingdom) ,?5 there remains a significant residue 
that represents more than a modicum of solid progress. In 1973 this fact was 
brought forth more clearly than at any time previous. 


Foreicn RELATIONS 


The leftist countercurrent in domestic politics had not yet become strong 
enough by the end of 1973 to cause major changes in China’s foreign policy 
orientation, although the threat was clearly evident. The lietmotif of Peking’s 
outlook continued to be fear of and opposition to the Soviet Union. Almost 
all other policies were therefore‘keyed to relations with Moscow. Acutely 
afraid of Soviet military attack, China continued to meliorate its relations 
with, if not its basic attitude toward, the United States, Japan and Western 
Europe in hopes of preventing the Russians from achieving a temporary 
quiescence on other fronts and then turning on the Chinese with a vengance. 

Chou En-lai’s report to the Tenth Congress showed that he was fearful 
also that the two superpowers might settle their outstanding differences in 
such a manner as jointly to threaten China’s territorial integrity.?° Lest he 


26Two of the best of these are by A. Doak Barnett, “More Thoughts out of China,” 
The New York Times Magazine, April 8, 1973, pp. 36 ff. and May 6, 1973, pp. 27H, and 
by Lucien Pye, China Revisited, Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, April, 1973. 

*°China News Analysis, No. 938, pp. 3ff provides a good analysis of this aspect of 
Chov’s Report. 
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appear to favor rapprochement with the United States and other Western 
countries for its own sake, he was quick to point out that “necessary com- 
promises” with “imperialist” countries must be distinguished from the pre- 
datory form of “collusion and compromise” found between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Such a policy of relaxation as Peking now follows is 
“temporary and superficial,” just as was that pursued by Lenin at Brest- 
Litovsk. 


Having thus warned that the present period of good feelings may soon 
end, Chou’s actual policy in 1973 toward all countries except the Soviet 
Union was a model of friendship in people-to-people relations and of polished 
professionalism in diplomacy. The “New Course” was perhaps best exempli- 
fied in foreign trade. Total trade both ways probably amounted to around 
$7 billion, and of this an increasing percentage was in import of foodstuffs. 
Because of the poor harvest in 1972 and the continuing threats of population/ 
food imbalances, China in 1973 contracted for up to 20 million tons of 
wheat and other grains to be delivered over the next three years.27 Of this, 
over half would come from North America, and the rest principally from 
Australia and Argentina. China also continued to import large amounts of 
industrial goods, mostly high technology equipment, heavy industrial and 
transportation goods, and fertilizer plants. It purchased over $1 billion in 
industrial plants from Japan alone. To finance these huge demands, China 
for the first time stepped away from its long-standing policy against overall 
trade dependence and rough import-export equality with individual states. 
Thus, for instance, the imbalance with the United States, cited above, was 
paralleled in the Canadian and Australian instances. 


Of equal importance was the relaxation of China’s reluctance to agree to 
long-term purchasing agreements involving payment of interest, however 
disguised. A number of the major plants purchased during the year included 
provision for extended payment at totals above the equivalent price if pay- 
ment were made immediately upon delivery. China also attempted to in- 
crease the volume of its exports during the year—it began to sell oil to 
Japan and Thailand, for instance—and raised the prices of its traditional 
goods offered at the Canton Trade Fairs.?® While all these developments 
seem salutary from the point of view of hoping that China will become 
welded permanently into the framework of international trade and finance, 
Chou En-lai’s policy in this area may be just as vulnerable to attack from 
the left as is his domestic posture. Thus, it is not clear that the trend seen so 
strongly in 1973 will in fact continue for long, even though China’s trade 


"The New York Times, May 20, 6, 12, and 20 October, 1973; Christian Science Moni- 
tor, May 25, 1973; and South China Morning Post, December 18, 1973. 

The New York Times, October 31, 1973; The Washington Post, December 5, 1972 
and January 11, 1973; and The Christian Science Monitor, May 18, 1973. 
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deficit for the year was only about $200-300 million.?® On the other hand, 
the population/land imbalance and the consequent need to import vast quan- 
tities of food, as well as agriculture-supporting industrial goods, argue for a 
continuation of emphasis upon foreign trade. Ideologically, and from the 
nationalistic point of view, China should not wish to indebt itself again to 
foreign countries. Practically, it may have no choice. 

Relations with the United States and the Soviet Union remained the center 
of the political side of Chinese foreign relations. The American Secretary of 
State, Henry Kissinger, visited Peking twice during the year, in February 
and November, spent many hours with Chou, and saw Mao each time. The 
first visit resulted in the establishment in April of “liaison offices” in each 
others’ capitals, the release of long-held American military prisoners, agree- 
ment to negotiate settlement of outstanding financial and other private claims, 
and an increased flow of cultural exchange visits.?° The new heads of the 
liaison offices, David Bruce and Huang Chen, were given ambassadorial rank 
in all but name. Kissinger returned to Peking in the fall after postponing a 
scheduled August visit. A communique was issued that gave evidence of 
some change in the Chinese position on the relationship between the Taiwan 
question and American recognition of the Mainland regime. Whereas the 
United States reiterated its position stated in the Shanghai Communique of 
February 1972, the Chinese did not repeat the entirety of theirs, stating in- 
stead that normalization “can be realized only on the basis of confirming 
the principle of one China.”?! This would seem to be a further step toward 
full diplomatic relations without at the same time requiring the Americans 
to cut their ties entirely with the Nationalists. Further evidence that China 
now takes a much different view of the future of Taiwan, if not the Republic 
of China government itself, comes from reports that China is now anxious 
that American forces stationed on Taiwan not be withdrawn. Such is the 
fear of the Soviet Union (in this case that the Nationalists might turn to the 
Russians for security assistance after the Americans were gone), that even 
this hardy element of Chinese policy seems to have been replaced by its very 
opposite. Far from forcing Washington and Peking apart, the Taiwan ques- 
tion actually pulls them closer together. 

The improvement in Peking’s relations with Washington contrasted with 
a worsening of relations with Moscow. There had been a border clash in 
Kazakhstan in November 1972, reportedly the first since 1969, and five 


*°Tt is interesting to note that an estimated $1.5 billion in foreign exchange came from 
Hong Kong, sharply up from the traditional $500 million a few years ago. Thus, the 
economic autonomy of this part of Chinese territory seems guaranteed for the fore- 
seeable future. 

One indicator that Chou’s foreign trade policy might be running into opposition was 
the removal of Pai Hsiang-kuo as foreign trade minister. Whether he is in fact merely 
taking another post of equivalent rank is not clear. It does seem possible to conclude, 
however, that Pai’s removal is not a good omen for Chou. 

The New York Times, February 15-23, 1973. 

The New York Times, November 14, 1973. 
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Soviet soldiers were supposedly killed.3? Both countries continued to build 
up their military strength, the Russians moving past the 50 division mark 
and the Chinese for the first time targetting a large number of Russian cities, 
now including Moscow itself, with nuclear-tipped missiles. The Russians 
also continued to build up their settlements along the border, giving peasants 
and others increased inducements to move and remain there, and incurred 
Chinese wrath by Russifying the names of nine Chinese-sounding towns in 
the Primorskaya.?3 Beginning about May, the Soviet Union began steadily 
to increase the level of their propaganda accusations against all aspects of 
Chinese Mainland rule, including charges that China was seeking nuclear 
superpower status, that Sino-American rapprochement was in fact an anti- 
Soviet alliance, that China had violently suppressed uprisings among national 
minorities, killing more than 12,000 people in 1972 in Tibet alone, and, 
that China had refused in June to sign a non-aggression pact with Moscow.3+ 
It was also revealed that in July 1970 the Soviet negotiators at the SALT 
talks had proposed an anti-Chinese superpower alliance that, if accepted by 
Washington, could have given Moscow leave to carry out a pre-emptive nu- 
clear attack against China.®5 Finally, reports began to circulate that Moscow 
was preparing to call a new international communist conference to declare 
China no longer to be a socialist state and to read the Chinese Communist 
Party out of the international communist movement.?¢ 

All these developments could not but greatly increase Chinese worries and 
confirm in the minds of Chinese leaders the predatory nature of Soviet in- 
tentions. One reason for the relative decline in involvement of the People’s 
Liberation Army in domestic political affairs is that it is presumably busy 
preparing for the anticipated Soviet attack. The now-famous Chinese tunnel 
network dug to protect urban dwellers continued to be worked upon and, in 
an attempt to convince the Russians of the futility of a nuclear attack, parts 
of it were shown to visiting Westerners.3? The foreign policy section of 
Chou En-lai’s speech at the Tenth Party Congress was an anti-Soviet dia- 
tribe, wherein he warned Moscow against attack, charged the Soviet rulers 
with a long list of aggressive acts throughout the world, and called upon the 


The New York Times and The Washington Post, December 11 and 12, 1973. 

The New York Times, January 28, March 8, August 5, 1973; The Washingtton Post, 
March 12, 1973; The Christian Science Monitor, September 13, 1973. The Russians 
charged, and the Chinese denied, that Chinese troops in September penetrated into 
Mongolia. See The Christian Science Monitor, September 15, 1973. 

*The New York Times, August 27, September 25, and November 8, 1973; The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, May 3 and 5, 1973; and The Washington Post, August 30, 1973. 
American estimates of Chinese military strength seem to match those of the Soviet 
Union. Richard Helms, then the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, told a 
Congressonal Committee that China was nearing “near superpower status.” See The 

.New York Times, January 10, 1973. 

**John Newhouse, Cold Dawn: The Story of SALT (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Winston, 1973). 

Problemy Dan’nogo Vostoka (Problems of the Far East), Fall 1973 issue; and 
Bolshaya Sovetskaya Encyclopaedia, 1973 edition. i 

“The Christian Science Monitor, June 6, 1973. 
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Soviet Union to show its faith “by doing a thing or two—for instance, with- 
draw your armed forces from Czechoslovakia or Mongolia and return the 
four northern islands to Japan.” “China is an attractive piece of meat,” he 
said, “but this piece . . . is very tough and for years no one has been able 
to bite into it.”38 Somewhat later, in the curious reversal of Sino-Soviet ac- 
cusations that possibly pointed to Chou’s own internal difficulties, he accused 
the Soviet Union of dragging its feet on the question of a new border 
treaty.3® 

Most of China’s relations with other states and her policies « on other issues 
were tied to those developments in the Sino-Soviet-American triangle. China 
was as glad as the United States, for instance, to see the Vietnam ceasefire 
go into effect in January, and it sent a top-level delegation, headed by Foreign 
Minister Chi Peng-fei, to the International Conference on Vietnam in Paris 
in February. It moved to meliorate relations with Thailand, especially after 
the September student uprising in Bangkok.4° With regard to the Middle 
East War, China found itself without the means to exert influence, the United 
States and the Soviet Union having pre-empted support for both sides, and 
had to content itself with accusations of superpower contention and collusion 
and with verbal support for the Arabs. Peking breathed a sigh of relief 
when the Tanaka-Brezhnev talks in October did not lead to the settlement of 
territorial or economic issues between Japan and the Soviet Union. Finally, 
China made a major effort in Western Europe, not only receiving French 
President Pompidou and a series of foreign ministers led by Sir Alex Doug- 
las-Home but also stressing the danger to China and the West of any military 
force reduction agreement or new security arrangement that would permit 
the Russians to augment their military forces in the Siberian Far East. 

The revolutionary and “Third World” components of Chinese foreign 
policy was not entirely forgotten during 1973 but they were surely reduced 
to tertiary importance as compared with previous years. Chinese declaratory 
policy in the United Nations at all times sought to create the impression that 
it was part of, and sought to lead, the Third World against the machinations 
of the two superpowers, but at no point did Chinese policy in the General 
Assembly or the Security Council work against the main goals of isolating 
the Soviet Union and preventing Soviet-American cooperation and agree- 
ment to its own detriment. The lengths to which the People’s Republic had 
moved in its drive to make up for the time lost during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was evidenced by indications of Peking’s desire to join the arch-capi- 
talist institutions of international finance, the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, Only the Taiwan question kept the issue from being 
resolved during 1973. 


If the above is a reasonably accurate summary of events and policies con- 


*8Peking Review, Nos. 35-36, September 7, 1973. 

3C, L. Sulzberger interview with Chou En-lai, The New York Times, October 29, 1973. 
+The New York Times, October 30 and November 17, 1973. 

“The New York Times, October 8-10 and 25, and November 14, 1973. 
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cerning China during 1973, it can serve as a basis for forecasting, in a gen- 
eral manner, the main trends of Chinese policy during the coming year. If 
one considers that the leftist countercurrent is a very serious effort to halt, 
and then reverse, Chou En-lai’s “New Course,” 1974 may well see a new 
outburst of revolutionary avantgardism rivalling the Great Leap Forward 
and the Cultural Revolution themselves. Domestically, this may mean a new 
campaign of ideological revivalism affecting all ranks of society and lead- 
ing to the purge of many “moderate” officials, even Chou himself. In foreign 
policy, the move to patch up relations with the United States would stop, 
if not suffer a reversal and, depending on the outcome of the domestic fac- 
tional struggle and the character of Army-Party relations, relations with the 
Soviet Union could improve. If, on the other hand, one regards the leftist 
movement to be a rear guard action at most and that there exist severe na- 
tural limits to the seeming irrationality of Cultural Revolution-type radical- 
ism, very different conclusions emerge. At home, 1974 would be a year of 
ideological stalemate, of very dangerous factional struggle, and even some 
outbursts of violence. Overall, however, industrial growth would continue 
at a relatively high rate and the individual would be left largely to pursue 
his private goals. In foreign relations, there would be little change in present 
trends, as all factions would agree to insulate this sector from the domestic 
struggle. Thus, in this view, 1974 would be a year of treading water. 

Perhaps the decisive factor, however, would be the degree of involvement 
of Mao himself. If he were to be very much involved in the leftist movement, 
as might seem likely from past experience, the first set of outcomes seems 
more likely. But if he is, as some suspect, no longer fully in charge of the 
basic directions of Chinese policy, or if he were to “go to see God,” the sec- 
ond series of developments would probably come to pass. In any case, it is 
interesting to note that, despite his apparent lack of involvement with day- 
to-day events, Mao Tse-tung is still the most important factor in understand- 
ing Chinese events. 
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TAIWAN 1973: 
CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE SUCCESSION 
/ J. Bruce Jacobs* 


C onsolidation of the widespread innovations and changes wrought by 
the de facto successor regime of Premier Chiang Ching-kuo in 1972 charac- 
terized Taiwan’s politics in 1973. Although affected by the world-wide infla- 
tion and energy crisis, Taiwan’s economy and foreign trade continued to 
boom despite the absence of widespread formal diplomatic relations. Turn- 
ing inward for sustenance, Taiwan’s political leaders and intellectuals grap- 
pled with the difficult question of what, if any, limitations on political par- 
ticipation (especially in elections) and dissent are proper in a democratic 
. society confronted with a powerful, mortal enemy. 


Tse Curang CHING-KUO SUCCESSION 


- The extended illness and subsequent prolonged absence from public view 
of eighty-six year old President Chiang Kai-shek laid to rest any doubts that 
the appointment of his son, Chiang Ching-kuo, to the Premiership in May 
1972 signified the latter’s de facto succession to the leadership of Taiwan’s 
political system.1 Premier Chiang’s popularity rose as he pushed for in- 
creased administrative efficiency, the extirpation of corruption,” and the im- 
provement of Taiwanese-Mainlander relations. Although an apparently shy, 
quiet man, he has utilized an informal political style featuring frequent visits 
to the countryside. Even Taiwan’s most independent journal, in an outspoken 
editorial calling for greater freedom of speech and other reforms, said, “This 


*The author gratefully acknowledges a grant from the East Asian Institute of Colum- 
bia University that made possible his residence in Taiwan from October 1971 to March 
1973 and a grant from Clarkson College of Technology that facilitated the preparation 
of this article. 

*President Chiang accepted the credentials of the Saudi Arabian ambassador on 
July 18, 1972. Only on July 24, 1973 was another current picture of President Chiang 
released. His first “public appearance” of 1973 occurred during an automobile ride on 
October 30. On November 11 President Chiang received nine prominent leaders and 
nominated them to the Presidium of the Nationalist Party’s Central Committee Plenum. 

®The apprehension and punishment of civil servants under the Ten Rules of Reform . 
slowed after the initial two weeks of promulgation. This may have been due to (i) the 
deterrence of effective enforcement or (ii) increasing laxity of administration. Figures 
given in lead article of Chung-yang jih-pae (CYJP) [Central Daily News], April 16, 
1973, p. 1- (International Edition). For the Ten Rules of Reform see J. Bruce Jacobs, 
“Taiwan 1972: Political Season,” Asian Survey, XTII:1 (January 1973), pp. 108, 110. 
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year of Premier Chiang’s administration has been the year of greatest accom- 
plishments since the government’s removal to Taiwan” [in 1949], and 
opined, “The greatest accomplishment of the Chiang cabinet is to increase 
and strengthen the confidence of the citizenry in the future of the nation.”® 
The fear of some government officials that reassertion of power by a recov- 
ered President Chiang Kai-shek would set back the recent progress gives 
perspective to the importance of the new changes.* 

The prosecution of Wang Cheng-yi, former chief of the Personnel Admin- 
istration Bureau as well as past secretary to President Chiang and purported 
relative of the Chiang family, symbolized the new order. Wang received a 
sentence of life imprisonment for his role in Taiwan’s most important cor- 
ruption case since the Banana Scandal.” 

Compared to the widespread changes of 1972, the limited personnel and 
organizational changes of 1973 reflected the attempt to improve efficiency 
and consolidate the new administration. The shifting of administrative func- 
tions to appropriate ministries reduced the Council for International Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (CIECD) to an Economic Planning 
Commission (EPC). The primary censorship organ, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s Cultural Bureau, was disbanded with some of its functions remaining 
in the Ministry and some being transferred to the newly strengthened Gov- 
ernment Information Office (GIO). Technical experts were appointed to 
head such specialized agencies as the National Science Council (NSC) and 
the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction (JCRR) while Li Huan, the 
Director of the Nationalist Party’s Organization Department whom some 
have dubbed “Chiang Ching-kuo’s Kissinger,” replaced Chiang as Director 
of the Youth Corps.® One commentator, after noting most of the appointees 
to the EPC, NSC, and JCRR were “new people” in their forties without po- 
litical origins, personnel connections, or political backgrounds, suggested the 
appointment of such scholars “clearly shows the determination of the govern- 


*Ta-hsiieh tsa-chih (THTC) [The Intellectual], No. 65 (June 1973), pp. 8-10. The 
oficial organ of the Nationalist Party’s Central Committee concurred’ with more 
effusive language: “This has been the most difficult and most distressing year since 
the loss of the mainland in 1949. But, let us proudly say, this is also the year in which 
the Chinese nation, under the leadership of the President, maintained great humanity, 
wisdom, and courage; firmly defended morality; seriously and. honorably strengthened 
itself; and attained unprecedented construction and accomplishments.” CYJP editorial, 
June 1, 1973, p. 1 (Int'l. Ed.) 

“Worrying prospects,” Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), August 6, 1973, p. 22. 

*Wang was taken into custody May 3, 1973, tried, and sentenced on July 17. Good 
summaries of the case appear in an editorial of Chung-kuo shih-pao (CKSP) [China 
Times], July 18, 1973, p. 2 and “Civil rewards,” FEER, July 30, 1973, p. 16. For the 
Banana Scandal, see J. Bruce Jacobs, “Recent Leadership and Political Trends in 
Taiwan,” The China Quarterly, No. 45 (January/March 1971), pp. 131-132. 

‘These changes were announced May 31, 1973; see press of June 1. The formal dis- 

` bandment of the Cultural Bureau and reorganization of CIECD and GIO took place 
August 1 (CKSP, August 1, 1973, p. 1). The Cultural Bureau was formed in November 
1967 to lead the Cultural Renaissance, but was frequently attacked for its censorship 
of the cinema and attempts to reduce Taiwanese (Hokkien) language television pro- 
grams. See “Taiwan TV Eases Curb on Dialect,”-New York Times, May-7, 1973, p. 13. 
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ment to go forward gradually along the road toward a ‘politics of experts’.”” 

In the highest government and party organs, the cabinet and the Central 
Standing Committee (CSC), very few changes took place. General Kao 
K’uei-yiian replaced Chen Ta-ch’ing as Minister of Defense on July 30. 
Ch’en, one of the last surviving graduates of the First Class of the Whampoa 
Military Academy, succumbed to cancer on August 22. Only two changes 
were made in the twenty-one member CSC selected November 15. Kao K’uei- 
yiian and Foreign Minister Shen Ch’ang-hiian replaced the deceased Ch’en 
Ta-ch’ing and seventy-four year old Chou Chih-jou, the eldest CSC member.® 


Economy, Foreign TRADE, AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Taiwan’s economy continued to grow rapidly in 1973. In late October the 
government estimated the 1973 growth rate would equal the 1972 figure of 
11%.® 

Despite the absence of widespread diplomatic relations, foreign trade con- 
tinued to expand swiftly. The January-October 1973 figures showed a 46% 
increase over the equivalent 1972 period.t° A US $594.2 million trade bal- 
ance for the January-October 1973 period exceeded the entire 1972 trade 
surplus of US $470 million. Even the highly unfavorable trade balance with 
Japan improved considerably. (See Table I for detailed trade statistics.) 
Comparison of Taiwan and mainland Chinese trade with Japan and Canada, 





TABLE I 
Taiwan Trade, January-October 1973 (in millions of US$) 

Country rade Exports imports S 
Total 6447.4 3520.8 46.8 2926.6 45.1 
United States 2042.1 1337.2 32.16 704.9 §3.28 
Japan 1778.2 649.8 118.38 1128.4 40a 
West Germany 321.0 169.4 e 151.6 e 
Hong Kong 312.6 232.6 e 80.0 e 


Canada 160.6 137.3> e 23,30 c 


*Percentage increase over January-October 1972. 

Source: All figures except noted ‘a’ from CP, November 12, 1973, p. 3 (Int'l Ed.) 
a) NFC, No. PE 73-912 (November 14, 1973). 

b) Calculated by author. 

c) Equivalent statistics unavailable to author. 


7Commentary by Chang Yu-min, CKSP, June 1, 1973, p. 2. 

The CSC election may indicate the reassertion of power by President Chiang Kai- 
shek, First, the appointment of Shen, who is closely aligned to President Chiang, may 
not have pleased Chiang Ching-kuo. Second, after a one year utilization of a more: 
democratic mode of election, Chiang Kai-shek again personally appointed the CSC. 

°China Post (CP), October 24, 1973, p. 1 (International Airmail Edition). 

2°CP, November 12, 1973, p. 3 (Int'l. Ea.) Trade increased 44% in 1972 as compared 
to 1971. “Confident Taiwan,” FEER, May 21, 1973, p. 45. 
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two nations which have recognized Peking in recent years, suggests Taiwan 
has maintained a strong trading position despite the diplomatic setbacks. 
(See Table II). 

The strong trade surplus led the government to revalue the New Taiwan 
Dollar 5% against the U.S. dollar on February 16, 1973 after the latter’s de- 
valuation. This marked the first increase in value for the NT$ vis a vis the 
US$ since 1949. 

The continuation of substantial new foreign investment indicated foreign 
confidence in Taiwan’s future. Japanese capital, after two years of caution, 
returned in record amounts. (See Table III). 

The great involvement of Taiwan’s economy within the international 





TABLE II 


Taiwan vs. Mainland China Trade with Japan and Canada 
(in millions of US$) 


Japans Canada? 
ROC export to 320.3 35.6 
PRC export to 398 10.2 
ROC import from 599.1 c 
PRC import from 472 e 


a) January-June 1973. ROC figures from NFC, No. PE 73-601 (July 25, 1973). 
PRC figures from Koji Nakamura, “Sino-Japanese pact,” FEER, September 
10, 1973, p. 45. 


b) January-March 1973. NFC, No. PE 73-551 (July 12, 1973). 
c) Unavailable to author. 








TABLE IM 
Foreign Investment Approvals in Taiwan 
(in millions of US$) 
Year Total Japan 
1970 1392 284 
1971 163.956 124 
1972 126.65 64 
(1973) (167)¢ (21.968) e 


a) China News, October 26, 1971, p. 8. 

b) CYJP, February 8, 1973, p. 3. 

c) January-October 1973, CP, November 8, 1973, p. 3 (Int'l. Ed.). This is a 
33% increase over the equivalent 1972 period. 

d) NYT, January 21, 1973, Sec. IH, p. 54. 

e) January-August 1973. CP, October 1, 1973, p. 3 (Int'l. Ed.) or NFC, No. PE 
73-761 (September 24, 1973). Extrapolates to annual total of US $33 million. 
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market—the export to GNP ratio approximates 50%, perhaps the world’s 
highest proportion!*—makes Taiwan especially vulnerable to international 

economic problems. Thus by mid-year inflation began to cause concern as 
did the energy shortage later in the year. 

The rapid rise in prices led the government to announce on June 28 an 
eleven-point program to halt inflation including such measures as no supple- 
mental government appropriations; stabilization of fertilizer, soybean meal, 
and flour prices with the government to pay increased import prices; loans 
to importers of basic commodities; export controls on basic consumer 
goods; some price controls; and a continuation of the credit tightening 
begun on March 31. Because of 30-70% price jumps for such basic com- 
modities as MSG, powdered milk, eggs, soap, detergents, and towels—items 
not controlled by the June 28 measures—the government began on October 
3 to supply such goods at controlled prices in order to alleviate the effects 
of hoarding. Numerous press articles, editorials, and commentaries indi- 
cated considerable anxiety over the inflation, though Taiwan’s price escala- 
tions seem low in world perspective.1? 

- The world-wide energy shortage naturally affected Taiwan which imports 
90% of its oil from Persian Gulf nations. By late November the government 
began to take positive action towards the reduction of energy use. 

Taiwan seems to have adapted well to the absence of widespread formal 
diplomatic relations. Relations with Japan conducted through the quasi- 
formal Association formula have been satisfactory and the U.S. does not 
appear to have yielded on the Taiwan question during Kissinger’s November 
trip to Peking. A passage in the Guidelines approved by the Nationalist 
Party’s Central Committee indicates apparent realization of the need to 
adapt to the new situation: “Strengthen all aspects of foreign relations; 
improve existing friendships through the use of foreign economic trade, 
technical cooperation, cultural exchange, and exchange visits; furthermore, 
expand diplomatic and substantive relationships with anti-Communist and 
non-Communist nations, ”13 


DEVELOPING Democracy? 


The injection of the China issue into American domestic politics during 
the (Joseph) McCarthy period has given political overtones to any evalua- 


*tNews from China (NFC) [Chinese Information Service, New York], No. PE 73-828 
(October 15, 1973). The export:GNP ration equalled 13% in 1962 and 45% in 1972. 

“According to the Chinese Information Service, the January-September price in- 
creases for basic necessities were 7.7% in Taiwan, 8.6% in England, 9.2% in Japan, 
9.9% in Thailand, and 13% in Hong Kong. Hsin-wen kao [New Draft], No. CIS1710 
(November 20, 1973), item 4. Premier Chiang in his September 25 report to the Legis- 
lative Branch said that International Monetary Fund statistics showed, of all industrial- 
ized nations, only the U.S. had a rate of consumer price increases lower than Tajwan’s. ` 
Text of report in CYJP, September 26, 1973; English translation in Background on 
China (Chinese Information Service, New York), No. B. 73-15 (September 25, 1973) 
and CP, September 27-October 3, 1973. 

Text in CYJP, November 16, 1973, p. 1 (Int'l. Ed.) 
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tion of Taiwan’s politics. Thus, usually without reference to extensive 
empirical evidence, conservatives have emoted about Taiwan’s democratic 
virtues while liberals have decried its dictatorial vices. The following com- 
ments, based on extended personal observation and study,!4 attempt to step 
beyond these ideological fetters and judge Taiwan’s politics from the com- 
parative perspective of politics in the world’s “developing” areas. 

A fundamental contradiction inhibits the development of democracy in 
Taiwan: the present leadership, though apparently genuinely desiring the 
development of democratic attributes, remains unwilling to relinquish power 
to a non-Nationalist leadership. Naturally, this contradiction affects the 
operation of Taiwan’s elections, civil liberties, and oppositions—three in- 
gredients of any democracy. 

Elections in Taiwan strongly resemble elections in American localities 
dominated by a political machine. Seven factors weighted odds in favor 
of the party’s nominees in the important December 23, 1972 election: (1) 
party nominees were able to campaign more openly than non-Nationalists 
before the official campaign period began; (2) limitations on the number 
of official campaign forums worked to the advantage of the party nominees, 
(3) professional party cadres and township party offices served to provide 
party nominees with several times the permitted number of official cam- 
paign workers and offices; (4) restrictions on campaign platforms and 
speeches tended to be interpreted more narrowly for non-Nationalists; (5) 
press coverage favored the party nominees; (6) the inability of all candi- 
dates to appoint poll-watchers at every poll gave party nominees a potential 
advantage (though the author did not observe any improper activities at 
the polls); and (7) party nominees felt more secure in utilizing illegal 
practices such as the purchase of votes.!5 Thus, although several non- 
Nationalists were elected because the party did not nominate full slates, 
only one of 45 Nationalist candidates for National Assembly and two of 
31 Nationalist candidates for Legislative Branch were defeated by non- 
Nationalists. Most significantly, for the first time since 1950, all 20 county 
executives and mayoral equivalents are party members.1® The election of 
only 58 of a maximum 66 Nationalist Party Provincial Assemblymen com- 
prised the sole setback to the party, but two losers were not official nominees 
and three of the six others met defeat in Kaohsiung City where four non- 
partisans effectively organized as “three dragons and one phoenix.” 


The author matriculated as a graduate student in history at National Taiwan Uni- 
versity (1965-1966) and lived with a family of former landless tenants in a rural town- 
ship while studying local politics and society (1971-1973) . 

Details of these and other aspects of the election are discussed in Chia Po (J. 
Bruce Jacobs), “Yi-ko Mei-kuo jen tui-yii T’ai-wan hsiian-chi ti kuan-kan [An Ameri- 
can’s Impressions of Taiwan’s Election],” THTC, No. 62 (February 1973), pp. 37-38. 

1*Nationalist plans to support a non-partisan for Tan County Executive failed when 
the non-partisan withdrew for “reasons of health.” In each of the first six county 
years and mayoral elections, from one to. four non-partisans. defeated Nationalist 
candidates. 
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The strength of the party to control elections decreases at lower levels.17 
Through the judicious utilization of teacher-student, kinship, and hometown 
relationships between non-partisan Provincial Assemblymen and Nationalist 
Party nominees as well as the reputed use of pressure and large sums of 
money, the party limited non-Nationalists to one vote in the February 15, 1973 
Control Branch elections despite the presence of twelve non-Nationalists 
among the seventy-three Provincial Assemblymen. Yet in the May 1, 1973 
elections for County Assembly (and urban equivalent) Speakers and Deputy 
Speakers, even though 80% of County Assemblymen belong to the party, the 
party organization was less able to assert its will. In Tainan City the party’s 
nominees were defeated by party members running against party discipline 
and in two Speaker and five Deputy Speaker races the party, knowing it 
could not control the outcome, avoided possible loss of face by making no 
nominations. +8 

Government constraints upon civil liberties and dissent mark an undemo- 
cratic political system. Personal investigation suggests, with one major qual- 
ification, Taiwan’s government does not unduly intrude upon or restrict 
actions of the majority of its citizens. The primary exception remains intel- 
lectuals who have often felt the heavy hand of power.!° These constraints 
may be decreasing. The government soon ended an attempt to tighten up 
public discussion in the months following the December 1972 elections. Some 
student and faculty members who had been detained were quickly released 
and Taiwan’s leading independent journal, after pressure following a special 
issue on the elections, continued to publish outspoken articles on such sensi- 
tive topics as Taiwanese-Mainlander relations.?° 

Assuming the status of Taiwan itself does not change,” the outlook for 
developing democracy in Taiwan appears encouraging. The elections, despite 
their shortcomings (many of which are familiar to students of American 
history), enabled candidates to present controversial ideas directly to the 
public and performed the function of electing outspoken critics of the Nation- 
alist Party. Citizen interest was high and 70% of all adult citizens voluntarily 
cast their “sacred” ballots, a rate which would increase with the institution 
of absentee balloting. The permissible range for constructive dissent has 
been considerably broadened. Even the possibility of organized political 


The roles of the party and of elections in Taiwan’s political system are important 
subjects, too complex to be explored here. The author is preparing separate articles on 
each of these subjects. 

4®Although all 40 successful Speakers and Deputy Speakers were party members, 
some were quite at odds with the party bureaucracy. 

1°Jt ig not surprising that intellectuals should be the target of government security 
agencies as intellectuals often become the core of opposition movements. 

20For the detention, see “Taipeh Restrains 2 Campus Groups,” NYT, March 16, 1973; 
for the special election issues, see THTC, No. 62 (February 1973); and for the pres- 
sure, see ibid., No. 63 (March-April 1973), p. 1. 

“Despite several overtures by Peking to Taiwan’s residents during 1973, the analysis 
in J. Bruce Jacobs, “Taiwan 1972,” op. cit, pp. 110-112, about the future of Taiwan re- 
mains valid. 
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opposition becomes conceivable as ever stronger non-partisan electoral alli- 
ances are permitted with each passing election.?? 

The development of democracy in Taiwan, as elsewhere, cannot be easy. 
Brave citizens will have to continue to speak out in a constructive manner 
while incumbent political leaders will need the courage to admit error. But, 
if those both in and out of power do have a deep and genuine commitment 
to democratic politics, Taiwan may yet attain a government of, by, and for 
the people. 


22Many press articles before and during elections discuss these alliances. For a 
meeting of non-Nationalists before the December 23, 1972 elections, see “Non-party 
revival,” FEER, November 11, 1972, p. 22. The latest, strongest such alliance is dis- 
cussed in “Critics Form Bloc in Taipei Election,” NYT, November 25, 1973, p. 9. 





J. BRUCE JACOBS is a member of the Political Science and Asian Studies faculty at 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New York. 


MONGOLIA—YEAR OF 
SOCIALIST COMPETITION 
/ William Heaton* 


Í. September 1973 Mongolia’s press launched sensational attacks against 
China for conducting military exercises along the border and for sponsoring 
subversion and interference in Mongolia’s internal affairs. These charges, 
which generally coincided with Leonid Brezhnev’s speech denouncing China 
in Alma-Alta and the 10th Party Congress of the CCP, served to point-up 
Mongolia’s surrogate relationship with the USSR. Mongolia continued to 
maintain close ties with the USSR in 1973 while sponsoring economic devel- 
opment through a series of “socialist competitions.” 


Domestic POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Mongolia’s leadership remained relatively stable in 1973 after some sig- 
nificant changes in 1972.? Elections were held for the Great People’s Hural 
in April and 336 delegates were elected. During the GPH sessions in early 
July the Presidium was re-elected without change; however, it was decided 
to delay the selection of a Chairman of the Presidium to replace J. Sambu 
who died in 1972. The decision effectively leaves Mongolia without a head of 
state. Meanwhile, S. Lubsan, First Deputy Chairman, has been acting head 
of state in carrying out diplomatic and ceremonial functions of the office. 

Real political power in the MPR is exercised by the Politburo and Central 
Committee of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP). During 
the fifth plenum of the MPRP Central Committee in mid-April S. Jalan- 
Aajab was elected to full membership in the Politburo and B. Altangerel was 
elected a candidate member.* Altangerel, First Secretary of the Ulan Bator 
Party Committee, is an engineer by training and recently served as Minister 
of Food Industry. He has been given much attention in the press and recently 
led a delegation to Cuba indicating his growing prominence in Party affairs. 


*The views expressed in this article are those of the author and not necessarily those 
of the Department of Defense or the U.S. Air Force. 

These charges were carried in the newspaper Utga Dzehiol (Literature and Art) 
and were rebroadcast on Radio Ulan Bator. Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS) “Daily Reports,” Sept. 6, 1973, Sept. 18, 1973. 

*See William Heaton, “Mongolia: Troubled Satellite,’ Asien Survey XIII:2 (Febru- 
ary 1972), pp. 246-251. è 

*Montsame (Official Mongolian News Agency), July 3, 1973; FBIS, July 3, 1973. 

‘Radio Ulan Bator, April 17, 1973; FBIS, April 25, 1973. 
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TABLE I 
COMPOSITION OF THE GREAT PEOPLE’S HURAL* 
CATEGORY Number Percentage 

Political 

Member and Candidate Members of MPRP 282 83.9 

Non-Party Members 54 16.1 
Economic and Social** 

Workers 86 25.6 

Agricultural Association Members 101 30.1 

Intelligentsia 149 44.3 

Women 77 22.9 

Youth League Members 23 6.9 





*Source: MONTSAME, June 27, 1973; FBIS, July 2, 1973. 
**Total is greater than 100% because some members belong to more than one category. 


As demonstrated by listings in the press, the ranking of the MPRP Party 
hierarchy and their important positions are as follows: 


1. Y. Tsedenbal, Politburo, First Secretary of CC, Chairman of Council 
of Ministers 

S. Lubsan, Politburo, Secretary of CC, Vice-chairman of Presidium 

D. Molomjamts, Politburo, Secretary of CC 

N. Jagbaral, Politburo, Secretary of CC 

D. Maydar, Politburo, Vice-chairman of Council of Ministers 

. N. Lubsanrabdan, Politburo, Chairman of Party Control Commission 

S. Jalan-Aajab, Politburo, Secretary of CC 

. T. Ragchaa, Politburo Cand., Vice-chairman of Council of Ministers 

B. Altangerel, Politburo Cand., First Secretary of Ulan Bator Party 
Committee 

10. D. Chimiddorj, Secretary of CC 


Tsedenbal seems secure in his authority at the top as there have been no 
major challenges to his leadership in recent years.5 He made several trips to 
the USSR for medical treatment and rest during the year, but his busy sched- 
ule after these visits suggest that he is not in failing health. 

Organizational changes in late 1972 and early 1973 included the establish- 
ment of a new single public control system at various levels in Mongolia 
based on the Soviet model. A Ministry of Justice was set up with D. Pureb 
as Minister of Justice. These organs were designed to replace the State Con- 
trol Commission which was abolished in October 1972. The MPR received 
assistance from the Soviet Union including participation by a delegation of 
Soviet juridical specialists in implementing the new organs. 

Sessions of the Central Committee and the Great People’s Hural discussed 
and implemented new economic and social programs including a new “fam- 


CREAANRwWN 


7 John Burns, “Personality-cult Rule Foreign to Mongolia,” Christian Science Monitor, 
ug. 7, 1973. 
®Montsame, Dec. 8, 1972; FBIS, Dec. 15, 1972. 
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ily code” pertaining to marriage, divorce and other family matters and a 
new labor law designed to increase labor productivity, guarantee the right to 
work, increase maternity benefits and so on. Most discussion and resolutions 
had to do with economic development including decisions to encourage 
“socialist competitions” to improve production. 


Economic AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

The socialist competitions were introduced in an atmosphere of optimism 
heralded by Unen’s report that despite bad weather and other production 
setbacks in 1972 conditions had been favorably established for rapid devel- 
opment during 1973, the third year of the current Five-Year Plan (FYP). 
There was some bad flooding in July, but Unen indicated that the summer 
of 1973 was the best for weather in ten years.” 

The socialist competitions were to center in the Agricultural Associations 
which competed with each other to improve quantity and quality of produc- 
tion. Winning Associations were to receive prizes such as 60,000 Tugriks 
cash (US $1 = 4 Tugriks), certificates and a new automobile. Individuals 
who exceeded production quotas by 110-120% would receive cash awards.® 
Mongolia now has 272 Agricultural Associations which account for 75% of 
the total livestock, 86%. of centralized meat procurement, 90% of wool and 
33% of cultivated areas. In May the government announced that it would 
raise the purchase price on some varieties of state procurement products ob- 
tained from the Associations which would amount to 100 million Tugriks 
during the last three years of the FYP. These additional funds could be used 
by the Associations to construct housing, schools, dormitories, nurseries and 
kindergartens.® Radio Ulan Bator reported that each Association had an 
average of 60,000 head of public livestock, 760 hectares of arable land, an 
income of 2.3 million Tugriks, 7 tractors and 7 motor vehicles. The income 
of agricultural workers had increased by 4.5 times in the past 10 years. Agri- 
cultural Association members in Northern Mongolia are permitted to have 
private plots of land and 50 head of livestock; those in Southern Mongolia 
have private plots and 75 head. The report also said that Mongolia’s 33 state 
farms each had an average of 23,000 head of livestock, 64 tractors and 28 
motor vehicles.?° 

If the figures reported are accurate it would appear that Mongolia now has 
well over 22 million head of livestock and is advancing toward the goal of 
25 million head by the end of the current FYP. In August the Council of 
Ministers decided to raise the salaries of hay procurers by 80-90% to stim- 
ulate a harvest expected to be 800,000 tons; it was also reported that 2,200 
livestock shelters (96.7% of the annual plan) had been completed. In late 
September it was reported that 400,000 tons of grain and 130,000 tons of 


*Montsame, July 31, 1973; FBIS, Aug. 1, 1973. 

®Montsame, Aug. 20, 1973; FBIS, Aug. 22, 1973. These awards were for socialist 
competition in the fall harvest. Other competitions had similar prizes. 

°Montsame, May 11, 1973; FBIS, May 11, 1973. 

1°Radio Ulan Bator, Feb. 23, 1973; FBIS, March 8, 1973. 
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livestock fodder had been successfully harvested indicating that production 
was well up in these areas. Also, 53,000 tons of potatoes and vegetables were 
successfully harvested and it was anticipated that 29,000 tons of wool would 
be produced for the state.14 

At the same time that these optimistic economic reports were being cir- 
culated, it was also indicated that the Soviet Union and other CEMA coun- 
tries were raising prices paid for Mongolia’s meat products. This was deemed 
important since fully 30% of Mongolia’s exports are food products. In the 
area of foreign trade, 80% of Mongolia’s trade is with the USSR, 95% is 
with CEMA member nations and 99% is with socialist nations. The MPR 
has trading regulations with 200 firms in 20 countries and recently began 
exporting meat products to Austria, Belgium and Japan. A new trade agree- 
ment with Britain was also signed in 1973. According to Unen, Mongolia 
now imports all machines and equipment required by the national economy 
and 60% of consumer goods. Some 50% of Mongolia’s total imports are 
technical goods. Mongolia still has a very high trade deficit (which is com- 
pensated for by Soviet aid) but it is decreasing as evidenced in 1973 by an 
increase in exports of 9.5% and an increase of imports by only 4.8%.1* 

Mongolia is an active participant in CEMA and receives substantial aid 
from Eastern Europe as well as the USSR. Bulgaria has recently provided 
meat processing and wool processing plants. A new meat combine constructed 
with Hungarian aid will be completed in 1974 bringing the total to three 
(four more are scheduled for completion by 1975) in Mongolia. A number 
of Eastern European delegations visited Mongolia and signed economic, tech- 
nical and cultural agreements with the MPR. Mongolia also participates in 
UN-sponsored development plans and the Development Program of the UN 
established a permanent representation in Ulan Bator in May. 

Perhaps the most signficant aid development was an agreement concluded 
with the Soviet Union to develop the copper and molybdenum deposits in 
Erdentiyn Oboo in February. A joint “Mongolsovtsvetmet” economic as- 
sociation was set up to develop this complex which according to Novosti 
Mongolii would double the MPR’s total exports. The plan envisions the con- 
struction of a new city, a railway of more than 170 kilometers, new highways 
and water lines and the linkage of Mongolia’s one-half billion kilowatt cen- 
tral power system with that of the USSR via a new 300 km high-tension 
power transmission line. Construction on the facility began on March 27.13 

Mongolia also reported advances in social affairs in 1973. The population 
of Mongolia was given as 1,339,000 with approximately 60% of the popula- 
tion below the age of 25. The national income has increased by 53% over a 
30 year period, and life expectancy has now increased to 65 years. Available 
housing has increased by 20% since 1960 and in Ulan Bator a total of 
38,000 meters of new housing would be constructed in 1973, an increase of 


“Montsame, Sep. 7, 1973; FBIS, Sep. 28, 1973. 
**Montsame, May 19,1973; FBIS, May 22, 1973. 
*8Montsame, Mar. 27, 1973; FBIS, Mar. 30, 1973. 
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5.6%. The “Orbita” TV system is being expanded into the Doronod and 
Sukhe Bator Aymags and two channel reception and color programming are 
being introduced. . 

In education, the number of schools was reported to be 536 with a total of 
274,300 students (up from 245,000 in 1972) including 19,000 students in 
higher and technical education. Some 900 students were studying abroad in- 
cluding 800 in the USSR and 100 in CEMA member nations. In March a 
State Committee for Higher and Secondary Specialized Education was estab- 
lished with D. Tsebegmid as Chairman. It was also decided to rapidly expand 
technical education for experienced workers.!4 In July the government an- 
nounced that emphasis on physical fimess would be made in the schools and 
stated that the number of people who had received “Ready for Labor and 
Defense” fitness awards had increased by 55%. 

Some difficulties were experienced in public health. In May, B. Demberel 
was fired as Minister of Public Health for “not fulfilling Party and govern- 
ment assignments in public health” and was replaced by D. Nyamosor. Goals 
for public health achievement in 1973 were lowered from 21 physicians and 
103 hospital beds for every 10,000 people to 20 physicians and 100 hospital 
beds per 10,000.15 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mongolia consistently supported the Soviet position in international af- 
fairs. It will be recalled that the great preponderance of Mongolia’s aid and 
trade are with the USSR and that the Soviets have as many as 200,000 troops 
stationed in Mongolia. Tsedenbal hailed Brezhnev’s visit to the United States 
as an important contribution to world peace. Dugersuren, Mongolia’s dele- 
gate to the disarmament committee in Geneva, supported the Soviet position 
by condemning China for continued atmospheric nuclear testing and asking 
for a ban on chemical weapons.1® Mongolia also followed the Soviet lead in 
recognizing the new regime in Afghanistan and in severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Chile after Allende’s overthrow. 

As was noted in the introduction, Mongolia bitterly attacked China in 
September, accusing the PRC of 151 military exercises near the border be- 
tween 1969 and July 1973 and of crossing the border killing livestock and 
rare animals. China was also denounced for smuggling subversive literature 
into Mongolia to stir up 7,000 Chinese against the Mongolian government, 
for broadcasting seditious propaganda and for persecuting the Mongol mi- 
nority in China.17 Despite this hostility Mongolia continued the annual trade 


14M ontsame, May 15, 1973; FBIS, May 17, 1973. 

*Montsame, May 15, 1973; FBIS, May 17, 1973. 

*°Radio Ulan Bator, Mar. 15, 1973; FBIS, Mar. 23, 1973. 

7™Mongolia accused China of killing as many as 30,000 Mongols during the Cultural 
Revolution and in continuing to press assimilationist policies in Inner Mongolia. 
Curiously, most of the charges pertained to the Cultural Revolution period and did not 
take into account more recent policy changes by the Chinese Communists toward the 
Mongol minority in China. See Alan Sanders, “Poetry of Dissent,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review 82:39 (October 1, 1973), pp. 31-2. 
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agreement with China and sent Chou En-lai and “the friendly Chinese 
people” a telegram of congratulations on China’s National Day, October 1. 

While Mongolia frequently condemned China in publications and broad- 
casts, on those occasions when joint pronouncements with North Korea and 
North Vietnam were made, mention of China was avoided. Madam Nguyen 
Thi Binh and Xuan Thuy made separate visits to Ulan Bator in April and 
Pham Van Dong made a state visit in June. The North Vietnamese gener- 
ously praised both China and the USSR for aid and support while Mongol- 
ian spokesmen avoided the topic. Similarly, North Korean Foreign Minister 
Ho Tam visited Mongolia in March and the final communique made no men- 
tion of either the USSR or China. 

Pham Van Dong received a tumultuous welcome in Mongolia, the only 
occasion when all members and alternate members of the Politburo were at 
the airport to welcome a visiting foreign dignitary. In a new agreement with 
North Vietnam Mongolia agreed to provide aid and began sending trainloads 
of cotton cloth, wool textiles, leather and food to Hanoi. Mongolia-also ex- 
pressed complete support for the Paris agreements and reiterated Hanoi’s 
demand that the U.S. and South Vietnam cease violations and adhere scrup- 
ulously to the provisions. 

Besides several trips to the USSR, Tsedenbal attended CEMA meetings in 

Prague and conducted a state visit to India where new agreements ‘on trade 
and technical cooperation were concluded. Other high-level delegations trav- 
eled to Cuba, Eastern Europe, North Vietnam, North Korea, Egypt, Algeria, 
Nigeria and Ethiopia. Ulan Bator received high-ranking delegations from 
East Germany, North Korea, Hungary, North Vietnam, South Vietnam 
(PRG), Laos (LPF), and Egypt. Czech leader Gustav Husak toured Mon- 
golia in June and concluded a new 20-year treaty of friendship which pledged 
increased technical and economic assistance to the MPR. Mongolia also re- 
ceived US $10 million in loans from Japan. In September Mongolia was ad- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Association of the United Nations. It is antici- 
pated that the U.S. will recognize the MPR in late 1973 or early 1974 and 
that increased cultural and economic ties between the U.S. and Mongolia 
are forthcoming. . 
: In 1973 Mongolia continued to strengthen its close relationship with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, but there were also more contacts 
with the non-socialist world as evidenced by Tsedenbal’s trip to India and 
new agreements with Britain and France. Mongolia’s economic policies ap- 
pear to be achieving some success in altering heavy balance of trade deficits 
and in improving the well-being of the national economy and the Mongol 
people. The year of socialist competition was promising for Mongolia’s 
future. 


WILLIAM HEATON is an instructor in the Department of Political Science and Phi- 
losophy, U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado. 


NORTH KOREA: 

OLD GOALS AND 

~ NEW REALITIES: 

/ B. C. Koh 


L a speech marking the 25th anniversary of the founding of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea (DPRK) on September 9, 1973, President Kim I} 
Sung stated that his government “will strive to reunify our divided country 
and accomplish the nationwide victory of the revolution.” “To this end,” 
he continued, “[we] will step up socialist construction in the northern half 
of the Republic, actively support the revolutionary struggle of the South 
Korean people, and strengthen [our] solidarity with the international revolu- 
tionary forces.” ! 

Tf the preceding statement contained nothing new, it was nonetheless re- 
vealing, for it bespoke the remarkable resilience of North Korea’s strategic 
goals. Significantly, they encompass not simply the reunification of the Ko- 
rean peninsula but the “nationwide victory of the revolution.” Strategically, 
these goals are to be attained by (1) building a revolutionary base in North 
Korea through economic and defense construction, (2) precipitating a mass- 
based revolutionary movement in South Korea against the Seoul government 
and U.S. forces, and (3) generating support for North Korea in the world 
arena.” 


From DIALOGUE To DIATRIBE 


Does the persistence of North Korea’s national goals, then, signify the end 
of the apparent détente in the Korean peninsula? What happened to the 
“historic North-South joint communiqué” of July 4, 1972 which had pro- 
claimed to the stunned world that the two erstwhile enemies had reached 
“completed agreement” on the principles of reunification?’ 

In retrospect, the July 4th communiqué was not only “misleading,”* but 


+Pyongyang, Korean Central News Agency (KCNA) in English, September 10, 1973. 
All KCNA dispatches used in this article are taken from Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service (FBIS) Daily Report (Washington, D.C.). For the Korean text of the speech, 
see T’ongil sinbo (Pyongyang) , September 14, 1973, p. 1. 

2For an elaboration of this strategy of triple revolutions, see Kim Il Sung’s report to 
the Representatives’ Conference of the Korean Workers Party (KWP) in October, 
1965 in Killoja (Pyongyang), October, 1965, pp. 2-54. 

8B. C. Koh, “North Korea: A Breakthrough in the Quest for Unity,” Asian Survey, 
XIII:1 (January, 1973), p. 83. 

‘Ibid., p. 85. 
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also premature. That two parties which could not and would not even bring 
themselves to call each other by their proper names should have been able 
to agree on the principles of their reunification was an anomaly par excel- 
lence. The harsh reality was that the communiqué epitomized not the meeting 
of minds between Seoul and Pyongyang but the convergence of the perceived 
interests of their respective power elites, 

To judge from subsequent developments, the détente’s most significant 
payoff to the Seoul regime has been in the domestic political arena where the 
need to carry on the dialogue with the North has been invoked to expand and 
strengthen the powers of President Park Chung Hee. By contrast, the prin- 
cipal benefit that the Pyongyang regime has derived from the détente has 
been in the international arena where it has been gaining increased recog- 
nition thanks to its improved image and sustained diplomatic efforts. 

Apart from its divergent impact on the two Koreas, the dialogue was 
notably unsuccessful in terms of one of its avowed goals—to improve mutual 
understanding and trust between the two sides. North Korea continued to 
criticize Seoul for insincerity and “double-dealing tactics.” At the second 
session of the North-South Coordinating Committee (NSCC), held in Pyong- 
yang on March 15,° Park Sung Chul, Vice-Premier of the DPRK Adminis- 
trative Council, put forth a five-point proposal. It consisted of proposals (1) 
to stop arms reinforcement and the arms race, (2) to cut the army strength 
iof the North and South to 100,000 men or less, (3) to stop the introduction 
from foreign countries of all weapons, combat equipment, and war supplies, 
(4) to make the U.S. forces and other foreign troops withdraw from Korea, 
and (5) to conclude a peace agreement guaranteeing that the foregoing 
points would be fulfilled and that the North and South would not use arms 
against each other.® 

The five-point proposal was reiterated by Kim Il, Premier of the DPRK 
Administration Council, in his report to the second session of the Fifth Su- 
preme People’s Assembly (SPA) on April 5. He revealed that North Korea 
had “also proposed [to Seoul] a joint defense against foreign aggression 
through military collaboration and offered to take joint steps in foreign af- 
fairs through diplomatic collaboration.” Noting that “the problem still facing 
the north-south dialogue is trust—or mistrust,” Kim II “solemnly declare[d] 
once again to the whole world that the DPRK Government will never resort 
to force of arms” in order to solve the question of reunification and that “it 
has no intention to invade the south.”* On April 6, the SPA sent a letter to 
the U.S. Congress appealing for the latter’s help in removing the American 
military presence from Korea. Attributing the lack of progress in the Korean 


Actually, this was the fourth meeting between the co-chairmen of the NSCC. How- 
ever, since the NSCC was formally inaugurated at the third meeting of the co-chairmen 
in’Seoul on November 30, 1972, when its composition and operating procedure were 
worked out, the November 1972 meeting became the first formal session of the NSCC. 

*Pyongyang, KCNA, Domestic Service in Korean, March 16, 1973. 

*Ibid., April 5, 1973, 
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dialogue to “the policies of the U.S. Government authorities who do not want 
to see Korea unified peacefully by the Korean people themselves,” the SPA 
called for a change in Washington’s policy which would result in the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from South Korea and the discontinuation of military 
support to the South Korean authorities.® 

Meanwhile, North Korea stepped up its criticism of South Korea, accusing 
the latter of “smear campaigns” and “war preparations” against the North. 
Seoul’s periodic announcements of the capture of North Korean spy rings 
were denounced as “fabrications” and “third-rate dramas.” Pyongyang’s 
official press agency, KCNA, went so far as to describe South Korea, quoting 
from a “white paper” allegedly issued by the “Revolutionary Party for Re- 
unification” of South Korea, as “a living hell under the most barbaric, most 
brutal, and’ most savage military fascist dictatorship.”® 

It was against this backdrop that President Park Chung Hee of the Repub- 
lic of Korea (ROK) on June 23 unveiled a significant policy change—that he 
would not oppose the simultaneous admission of North and South Korea to 
the United Nations.?° On the same day, DPRK President Kim Il Sung offered 
a counter-proposal. In a speech welcoming ‘the visit of Gustav Husak, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party Central Committee, 
Kim said that North and South Korea should enter the world body not as 
two separate entities but as “one state under the name of the Confederal Re- 
public of Koryé.” He revived his earlier proposal for a North-South confed- 
eration as an intermediate step toward reunification. All this was presented 
as a part of a newly formulated five-point proposal on reunification. The 
other points in the package dealt with (1) the removal of the state of military 
confrontation between the North and the South which in turn encompassed 
the earlier five-point proposal, (2) North-South cooperation in political, 
military, diplomatic, economic, and cultural fields, and (3) the convening 
of a “great national conference” involving the people in all walks of life from 
both sides.14 

In what turned out to be the year’s last round of the two-pronged dialogue 
between the North and the South, held in Pyongyang on July 11 and 12, the 
North Korean Red Cross made a proposal for the publication of a joint 
statement covering, inter alia, the abolition of Seoul’s anti-communist and 
national security laws, the guarantee of political freedom to the people of all 
strata in North and South, and the removal of the state of military confron- 
tation.1* The South Korean side countered by proposing a more modest step 
of allowing the people on each side to visit ancestral tombs as well as rela- 


*Ibid., April 6, 1973. 

"Pyongyang, KCNA, in English, May 30, 1973. 

“Han guk ilbo (Seoul), July 24, 1973, p. 1. 

“For the full text of Kim’s speech, see T’ongil sinbo, June 29, 1973, p. 1. Park’s 
statement had reportedly been transmitted to the North Korean side at P’anmunjom 
shortly before its official release at 10 a.m. on June 23. Kim’s speech was made at 8 p.m. 
on the same day. j 

12Pyongyang, KCNA, in English, July 12, 1973. 
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tives on Ch’usdk,'a traditional Korean holiday in autumn, only to be re- 
buffed.78 

Thereafter, North-South relations steadily deteriorated. On August 8, 
when South Korean opposition leader Kim Dae Jung, who had been in 
self-imposed exile in Japan and the United States since October 1972, was 
kidnapped by unidentified Koreans from a Tokyo hotel, Pyongyang lost no 
time in implicating the Seoul regime in the abduction, saying that it was “a 
premeditated act on the part of the Park Chung Hee military scoundrels.” 
“The Park Chung Hee clique,” it charged, “is a group of military scoundrels 
who usurped power in a brigandish way. [They are] fascist hoodlums who 
maintain their reactionary rule by oppressing opposition forces with terror 
and persecution.”?4 

Finally, the bombshell came on August 28. In a harshly-worded statement, 
Kim Young Ju, Co-chairman of the NSCC and the younger brother of DPRK 
President Kim Il Sung, demanded that his South Korean counterpart, Direc- 
tor Lee Hu Rak of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA), and other 
KCIA men on the NSCC be replaced by people “with national conscience” 
and genuine desire for a peaceful reunification. Charging that, “as the whole 
world knows,” KCIA operatives “committed the barbarous act of forcibly 
kidnapping” Kim Dae Jung from Japan to Seoul, Kim Young Ju said that 
he could not negotiate with “the executioner of democracy, the obstacle of 
peaceful reunification, and the habitual double-crosser who has shed even 
human conscience.” !5 

In a rebuttal issued on the following day, Lee Hu Rak likened the North 
Korean charge to “the case of a thief crying thief.” While categorically deny- 
ing any KCIA involvement in the Kim Dae Jung incident, Lee nevertheless 
left open the possibility for a reshuffle of the NSCC. He echoed Kim Young 
Ju’s sentiment that the North-South dialogue should not be suspended, not- 
withstanding difficulties.7¢ 

In mid-November, Seoul proposed to Pyongyang that both NSCC and Red 
Cross talks be resumed, stating that it would be agreeable to a reshuffle of the 
NSCC. Pyongyang, however, insisted that, as a precondition for resuming the 
NSCC talks, Seoul should renounce the June 23 declaration (on the simul- 
taneous entry of the two Koreas into the U.N.) and release all political pris- 
oners. On November 21, liaison officers from the North and South Korean 
Red Cross organizations met in Panmunjom, raising the hope that at least 
the Red Cross talks could be resumed sometime in December.17 


Dretomatic GAINS 


“Thanks to our independent and revolutionary foreign policy, our coun- 
try’s international position is very high today, and our revolution has further 


**Han’guk ilbo, July 12, 1973, p. 1. 

Pyongyang, KCNA, Domestic Service in Korean, August 8, 1973. 
*T’ongil sinbo, August 29, 1973, p. x 

1°Han’guk ilbo, August 30, 1973, p. 

Ibid., November 16 and 17, 1975; Wew York Times, November 22, 1973. 
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strengthened its international solidarity,” declared Kim Il Sung in his Na- 
tional Day speech on September 9. 

Kim’s apparent pride was no doubt buttressed by North Korea’s consider- 
able accomplishments on the diplomatic front in 1973, for at least eleven 
countries were added to the growing list of Pyongyang’s diplomatic partners. 
More important, for the first time, several Western European countries have 
recognized and established diplomatic relations with the DPRK. They are 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland. The other countries with 
which Pyongyang established diplomatic relations in 1973 are Argentina, 
Iran, Togo, Dahomey, Gambia, and Mauritius. 

Moreover, North Korea successively gained entry into the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union (IPU) in April, the World Health Organization (WHO) in 
May, and the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) in August. As a result of its membership in WHO, Pyongyang 
also obtained the status of a permanent observer at the United Nations, set- 
ting up an observer mission in Geneva and in New York. On October 23, a 
15-member North Korean delegation arrived in New York to participate in 
the General Assembly debate on the Korean question for the first time. But a 
showdown between the two Koreas at the U.N. was averted when a compro- 
mise to avoid a vote on the two rival draft resolutions on Korea was reached 
on November 20. The key issues revolved around the dissolution of the U.N. 
Command in South Korea (favored by Pyongyang) and the simultaneous 
membership of the two Koreas in the U.N. (favored by Seoul). It was a sad 
commentary on the state of Seoul-Pyongyang relations that the compromise 
was worked out not by the parties directly but through the mediation of 
Algeria and the Netherlands. It was widely speculated at the U.N., however, 
that the main forces behind the compromise plan were Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger and Premier Chou En-lai of China who had recently met in 
Peking. Kissinger subsequently made an unscheduled visit to Seoul on his 
return journey to the United States.1® 

One dimension of North Korea’s solidarity with the “international revolu- 
tionary forces,” of which Kim II Sung spoke on September 9, was revealed 
by the disclosure on October 18 that an estimated 30 North Korean pilots 
were flying jet aircraft for the Egyptian Air Force.!? Significantly, North 
Korea ignored the report, while reiterating its solidarity with the Arab people 


8The author had the privilege of observing firsthand the debate on the Korean 
question in the First (Political) Committee of the United Nations in November 1973. 
It was indeed sad to observe that members of the two Korean delegations were not even 
on nodding, let alone speaking, terms with each other. It appeared that the North 
Koreans were under orders to avoid or spurn the South Koreans. On several occasions 
the latter tried in vain to fraternize with the former. Sources at the U.N. have told me 
that the North Koreans had been notably cool to the idea of a compromise and had 
grudgingly accepted it under the dual pressures of Peking and the prospect of a defeat. 

lgeria, the principal co-sponsor of the pro-Pyongyang draft resolution, had reportedly 
conceded that the resolution would be defeated by a vote of 47 to 53. 

Han’ guk ilbo, October 24, 1973, p. 1. 
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and earlier pledge of “military assistance” to Egypt and Syria.”° 

North Korea continued to maintain substantial ties with both Moscow and 
Peking. Despite its singularly warm relations with Peking, Pyongyang kept 
up personnel and economic exchanges with Moscow.?+ But when Moscow 
opened its doors to South Korean visitors in June and again in August, Py- 
ongyang was obviously annoyed. It expressed its displeasure by boycotting 
the University Games held in Moscow in mid-August. South Korean athletes 
participated in the Games.?? 


Economic CONSTRUCTION 


In his National Day speech, Kim Il Sung reported that “an epochal prog- 
ress has been made in the implementation of the three technical revolutions, 
the central task of the Six-Year Plan.”?? All signs indicate that notable gains 
have indeed been made on the economic construction front. In the words of 
a Soviet observer, North Korea today “manufactures metal-cutting lathes 
(30,000 in 1972), tractors and lorries, large refrigerator ships (up to 5,000 
tons displacement) , excavators, bulldozers, hydraulic turbines, electromotors 
and transformers, industrial refrigerators, electric locomotives, [and] rail- 
way freight cars. Machine building is based on the domestic steel industry 
whose annual output comes to 2.5 million tons.”24 

Apart from a serious manpower shortage, the major problem area ap- 
peared to be the lagging agricultural sector. Faced with “a hilly terrain with 
only about 2 million hectares of farmland and limited possibilities for its 
expansion,” North Korea is concentrating efforts on irrigation and mechani- 
zation.5 Its immediate goal is to produce enough tractors (3,000 per year) 
‘and trucks (15,000-30,000 per year) so as to be able to provide six or seven 
tractors and one truck for every 100 chéngbo (one chéngbo is approximately 
2.47 acres or one hectare) of dry field. However, there were indications that 


20fbid., October 20, 1973, p. 1. North Korea had earlier in the year flatly denied 
Western press reports on the presence of North Korean pilots in Egypt. Pyongyang, 
KCNA, in English, August 20, 1973. 

“According to a Soviet source, in addition to trade, Moscow “renders [Pyongyang] 
technical assistance in the construction of a number of industrial enterprises.” B. 
Sinitsyn, “Changes on the Banks of the Taedong,” New Times (Moscow), No. 27 (July, 
1973), pp. 10-11. According to a September, 1973 report of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to Congress, in the 1961-71 period the Soviet Union supplied North 
Korea with $505 million worth of military hardware, with the latter paying 50 or 60 
per cent of the list price. China, on the other hand, provided $115 million worth of 
arms—supersonic aircraft and naval ships—either without charge or under a barter 
arrangement. Kerea Week (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 6, No. 18 (September 30, 1973), 


p. 3. 

22For the text of a statement issued by the College Athletic Association of the DPRK 
on August 14, see T’ongil sinbo, August 17, 1973, p. 3. 

The three revolutions refer to efforts to narrow the gap between heavy and light 
lehor and between industrial and agricultural work and to free women from house 
chores. 

*4Sinitsyn, op. cit., p. 10. 
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even the currently available farm machinery was not being fully utilized due 
to such factors as the inefficiency of tractor drivers and peasants’ “passivism, 
conservatism, and mysticism about techniques.”?6 


POLITICAL SCENE 


North Korea celebrated its silver anniversary with its power structure fur- 
ther tightened up. Kim Il Sung, the supreme leader, -had attained the more 
exalted status and title of chusdk (officially translated as President) under 
the new DPRK Constitution proclaimed in December 1972.?7 Indeed, it was 
precisely because of the enhanced powers, both constitutional and real, of 
the top leaders of the two Koreas that the goal of Korean reunification ap- 
peared to have become more elusive than ever before. The notable worsening 
and virtual deadlock {as of November 1973) of the North-South dialogue 
were symptomatic of this cardinal fact.2° 


26For hints of these problems, see Nodong Sinmun (Pyongyang), February 25, 1973, 
editorial on “Expedite the Ideological, Technical, and Cultural Revolutions and Bring 
About a New Upsurge in Agricultural Production ...” and Kim II’s report to the com- 
memorative meeting on the 25th anniversary of the DPRK in T’ongil sinbo, September 9, 
1973, pp. 3-4, According to a U.S. Department of Agriculture publication (Foreign Agri- 
culture, March 5, 1973), “North Korea reportedly has purchased nearly a half million 
tons of wheat and wheat flour from [France and West Germany] and Argentina, with 
at least half that quantity scheduled for delivery in February-June [1973]. A small 
To of grain was also purchased from Iraq...” Korea Week, Vol. 6, No. 6, (Mar. 31, 
1973), p. 3. 

2"Nodong Sinmun, December 29, 1972, pp. 1-2. 

28Apart from the celebration of the DPRK’s 25th anniversary, two notable events in 
the political arena were the convening of the second session of the Fifth SPA from April 
5 to 10 and the seventh Plenum of the Fifth Central Committee of the Korean Workers 
Party. The SPA session featured Premier Kim Il’s report on domestic and foreign policy 
and Finance Minister Kim Kyong-nyon’s report on the state budget. The latter reported 
‘that North Korea’s state budget for 1973 would be 8,543,510,000 Won (the exchange 
rate of North Korean Won to dollars is between 2.26 and 2.57 to 1). He also said that 
Pyongyang’s defense spending would be cut from 17 per cent to 15 per cent of the total 
spending. The KWP Plenum, which was held in Pyongyang from September 4 to 17, 
discussed the implementation of “the three great revolutions” in ideology, technology, 
and culture and the “independent accounting system” for state enterprises. 





"B. C. KOH is Professor of Political Science at the University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle. 


SOUTH KOREA: THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF DEPENDENCY 
/ Sungjoo Han* 


S outh Korea’s President Park Chung-hee made it clear on many occasions 
that he did not like “politics” in the usual sense of the word. “It is obvious,” 
wrote an admirer of his, “that President Park regards excessive enthusiasm 
in politics to be one of the greatest obstacles to economic development in un- 
derdeveloped countries.”+ Park’s aim was to transform Korea’s “political 
democracy” into an “administrative democracy.”? At the beginning of the 
13th year of his rule President Park could feel that South Korea was well 
on the way to achieving “administrative democracy,” thanks to a new Con- 
stitution approved in a referendum held under martial law on November 22, 
1972, The Yushin Honpop (Constitution for Revitalizing Reforms), as it was 
called, provided for an indirect election of the president by the locally-elected 
National Conference for Unification (NCU), appointment by the president 
of one-third of the 219-member National Assembly, reduction of the powers 
of the legislature and the judiciary, and curtailment of civil and political lib- 
erties. Additionally, the two term limitation on the presidency was removed 
and ‘the tenure of office extended from four to six years. In accordance with 
the new Constitution, Park was re-elected to the presidency on December 23, 
1972, obtaining all but two of the 2,359 votes of the newly-created NCU. 
In terms of the institutional structure, Park was now assured of an in- 
definite term as president with almost unchallengeable power. The President 
could be confident that the first full year of Yushin (revitalizing reforms) 
would be a year of domestic political consolidation, continued economic 
expansion and diplomatic dynamism. However, before the year was over, 
new political problems confronted him at home and abroad and doubts arose 
as to whether such confidence was justified. External affairs, which in 1972 
helped the president strengthen his hands at home, seemed to adversely af- 
fect his domestic position in 1973. One major source of these problems was 


a ond Uke to thank Lewis M. Stern and Mary Kiernan for their help in preparing 
this article 
1Chong-shin Kim, Seven Years with Korea’s Park Chung-Hee (Seoul 1967), p. 299. 
3Park Chung- hee, Our Nation’s Path (Seoul 1966) , pp. 207-210. 
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Korea’s dependence on Japan and the. U.S. in its political, economic and 
international affairs. 


POLITICAL CONSOLIDATION 


The Yushin Constitution not only weakened the opposition and the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the government; but also brought about a 
drastic reduction of the importance of the ruling Democratic Republican 
Party (DRP). In the National Assembly election held on February 27, 1973, 
the DRP captured 73 of the 146 elective seats compared with the 52 seats 
won by the New Democratic Party (NDP), 2 seats won by the Democratic 
Unification Party (DUP) which was a splinter group born out of the NDP, 
and 19 seats won by independents. The opposition parties were handicapped 
by new laws which strictly limited campaign activities and by the provision 
for 73 two-member electoral districts which replaced single member districts. 
The opposition parties (mainly the NDP), whose support was concentrated 
in major cities such as Seoul and Pusan, lost several seats in the cities in 1973 
despite the fact that their share of votes actually increased in those areas. 





TABLE 1 


Major Party Votes and Seats Won in National 
Assembly Elections of 1971 and 1973 


Per Cent Per Cent 





Year Total Per Cent DRP NDP-DUP DRP NDP-DUP 
Electorate Voting Votes Votes Seats Seats 
Seoul 1971 3,022,490 59.2 39.1 58.1 1(19)* 18 
1973 3,055,496 62.0 34.2 59.0 7(16) 9 
Pusan 1971 950,038 72.1 37.6 51.1 2(8) 6 
1973 999,611 70.3 35.6 59.0 4(8) 4 
Nation 1971 15,605,289 72.9 41.7 43.2 86(153) 65 


1973 15,690,130 ` 72.9 38.7 42.7 73 (146) 54 


*Number in parentheses indicates total number of National Assembly seats in that area. 
SOURCES: C. I. Eugene Kim, “The Meaning of the 1971 Korean Elections: A Pattern 
òf Political Development,” Asian Survey (March, 1972), p. 220; Tong-a Ilbo, March 2, 
1973. 


Seventy-three members were subsequently “appointed” by the president, 
and the NCU promptly approved the appointments which included 29 DRP 
members. The 73 appointed assemblymen were directed to sever their ties 
with all political parties and form a separate group within the National 
Assembly to serve as another pro-Government party. The newly created 
Yujénghoe (Political Fraternity for Revitalizing Reforms), consisting of 
members who owed. their, position ‘solely to President Park, became the 
largest parliamentary group. Park then created what‘was in effect a “troika” 
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structure under his direction, with Ching Il-kwén as the Speaker of the 
National Assembly, Rhee Hyo-sang as the Chairman of the DRP, and Kim 
Jong-p’il (a member of Yujénghoe) as his Prime Minister. 

During the 146-day period between October 17, 1972, when the National 
Assembly was dissolved, and March 12, 1973, when the 9th Assembly opened 
under the Yushin Constitution, the Extraordinary State Council took over 
the legislative function, and enacted a total of 271 laws in wide-ranging 
areas, including political and civil liberties, taxation, economic activities, 
and family and social life. One such law involved the abolition of the pre- 
trial “physical detention review” system (habeas corpus). The opposition 
attempted to nullify some of these laws once parliamentary activities re- 
sumed, but no progress was made. It soon became evident to both the pro- 
Government and the opposition parties that the National Assembly was 
nothing more than a forum for speech-making and occasional questioning 
of government officials. 

Overwhelmed by the impotence of the National Assembly and its own 
helplessness in the face of the tremendous pro-Government majority, the 
NDP opted for accommodation, accepting the DRP-Yujénghoe offer of a 
vice-speakership, which was taken by Yi Ch’él-siing. It appeared that “a clean 
political climate” which was urged by the President to insure “maximum 
efficiency and stability” of the government was finally accomplished. How- 
ever, such a political climate did not last for very long. 

“The Kim Dae-Jung Affair”: Kim Dae-jung ran against Park in the 1971 
presidential election receiving 44% of the popular vote (58% in Seoul). 
Kim was in Japan when the Park government suspended the Constitution 
and all political activities in October 1972. Instead of returning home, he 
remained in Japan and the U.S.—in self-imposed exile. In a tireless cam- 
paign against what he called a “military dictatorship and tyranny” in South 
Korea, he gave lectures and press conferences, wrote articles, organized 
meetings, and contacted Japanese and American scholars and officials in an 
effort to gain their support. To the dismay of the South Korean Government, 
mass media on both sides of the Pacific gave considerable coverage to his 
criticism of the Park Government. Ever sensitive to public opinion in the 
U.S. and Japan on which the Park Government depended heavily for eco- 
nomic and political support, Government representatives attempted to dis- 
courage meetings of anti-Government nature, only to draw further attention 
and criticism toward the “undemocratic” practices of the Park Government 
both at home and abroad. 

The Government was further alarmed by the defection to the U.S. of a 
South Korean spokesman in Washington who “refused to disseminate false 
information and present a picture of Korea as a free country while dictator- 
ship and tyranny reign there.”? The U.S. not only granted asylum to the 
Korean diplomat but in a highly unusual move complained to the Korean 


Washington Post, June 7, 1973. 
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Embassy about alleged “improper activities by South Korean agents harrass- 
ing anti-Government Koreans in the United States.”* Prior to this event, in a 
lengthy article in the New York Times Magazine, Edwin Reischauer and 
Gregory Henderson scolded the Park Government for inviting more danger 
to the Korean peninsula by imposing a dictatorship in the South under the 
pretext of preparing for national unification.” An increasing number of anti- 
Park Government comments appeared in the letter columns of influential 
newspapers such as the Washington Post and the New York Times, reflecting 
concern toward the political development in Korea. Kim continued to call 
upon the U.S. and Japan to use their influence to end dictatorship in Korea. 
Then, on August 8, Kim was kidnapped by five men from his hotel room in 
Tokyo and was released five days later in front of his house in Seoul. The 
South Korean Government promptly confined him to his house on the 
grounds that it was necessary for his own protection and for the investiga- 
tion of the incident. 

Considering the embarrassment Kim had caused the South Korean Gov- 
ernment it was not surprising that many people suspected the kidnapping 
to be an act of the South Korean Government despite a firm denial. The inci- 
dent, considered to be a violation of Japan’s sovereignty committed by 
South Korean authorities, enraged the Japanese press, public and many 
politicians. The Japanese Government demanded Kim’s immediate return 
to Japan, and the Korean Government refused to comply. Pressed by the 
opposition parties and the newspapers to “punish” South Korea for its 
insolence and in the face of Korea’s apparent reluctance to fully investigate 
the incident, the Tanaka Cabinet postponed the Korea-Japan ministerial 
talks which had originally been scheduled for early September at which time 
Korea expected Japan to offer $200 million in economic assistance. 

It was clear that the Japanese Government was trying to take advantage 
of Korea’s heavy economic dependence on Japan. In addition to the expected 
$200 million in ecoriomic assistance it was anticipated that the ministerial 
conference would approve a $3 billion Japanese credit for Korea’s eight- 
year economic program. Already, a total of some $1.2 billion in public and 
private credit had been extended to Korea since 1965. South Korean exports 
to Japan in 1972 reached over $400 million or 25% (34% expected in 
1973) ® of the total exports. Imports from Japan in the same year reached 
$1.3 billion—40.9% of total imports. Korea could not seriously offend the 
Japanese public or government if it wished. to maintain the current rate of 
expansion on which the strength of the Park Government depended very 
heavily. 

Following a period of considerable strain on the Korea-Japan relation- 
ship, a diplomatic settlement was reached in early November. Under the 


‘New York Times, June 9, 1973, p 

°“There’s Danger in Korea Still,” "Nee York Times Magazine. May 20, 1973, pp. 42-56. 

Far Eastern Economic Review, September 10, 1973, p. 13; Bank of Korea, Economic 
Statistical Yearbook, pp. 184-187. 
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settlement, Premier Kim Jong-p’il offered the South Korean Government's 
official apologies for the kidnapping of Kim Dae-jung with the promise that 
such an incident would not be allowed to happen again. Kim Dong-Woon, 
First Secretary at the South Korean Embassy in Tokyo whom the Japanese 
Government identified as a key figure in the abduction, was dismissed and 
an investigation was started into his alleged role in the affair. In return, the 
Japanese Government agreed to hold the Japanese-Korean ministerial meet- 
ing on Japanese economic aid to Korea, which had been postponed after the 
kidnapping. 

Challenge to the Park Government: The Kim Dae-jung affair had serious 
repercussions in South Korea’s domestic politics. The Japanese intransigence, 
combined with what was considered to be a subservient and obliging attitude 
of the South Korean Government, generated considerable alarm and bitter- 
ness among the public. The public was alarmed that Japan was openly using 
its economic power to exact political concessions from Korea. Regardless 
of the merit of the case itself, many people considered Japan’s attitude as 
arrogant and overbearing.” They were bitter about the fact that their own 
government allowed such circumstances to develop in which the dispute 
had to be settled in a humiliating manner. 

As a result of the kidnapping a lively debate was set off in the National 
Assembly where the opposition members demanded the resignation of the 
Premier and Foreign Minister for the incident. The Kim Dae-jung affair was 
responsible, at least in part, for widespread student protest against the Park 
Government which was sparked by a demonstration at Seoul National Uni- 
versity on October 2. The students demanded the restoration of civil rights 
and democracy and the disbandment of the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency (KCIA) which many believed to have been responsible for Kim’s 
abduction. Toward the end of November, student protests spread to dozens 
of schools throughout the country. The protest activities ranged from boy- 
cott of classes to rallies and attempted street demonstrations. Student pro- 
tests were supported by influential religious leaders who urged the Korean 
people to “rise up and struggle for the restoration of democracy.” 

Although the authorities tried to minimize the significance of these pro- 
test activities, it seemed evident that there was a significant degree of discon- 
tent among certain sections of the society, including the students and re- 
ligious groups. South Korea’s heavy dependence on other countries, espe- 
cially Japan, was a serious internal liability for the Park Government, and 
something meaningful had to be done in the political sphere to restore gov- 
ernmental authority. 

In all probability, the Park Government will be able to ride out the current 
wave of protests. South Korea’s economic situation has been improving 
steadily. Crucial sectors of the society, including the bureaucracy, military 
and big business, appear to be firmly supporting the president and his rule 


“For example, see the “Editorial” of Tong-a Ilbo, September 22, 1973. 
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if not all of his policies. However, rather than allow the situation to deteri- 
orate, Park introduced major personnel changes in the Cabinet on 1 Decem- 
ber, retaining Premier Kim Jong-p’il but reshuffling nine ministries includ- 
ing Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, Defense, and Law, as well as the At- 
torney General and the head of the KCIA. President Park may also make a 
substantial change in his policies toward the political parties. With the 
institutional arrangements favoring a strong presidency with an indefinite 
tenure, it may become apparent that it is in his political interest to utilize 
the DRP as a support-generating mechanism rather than merely as an arm 
of the state apparatus. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The opening of North-South dialogue in July 1972 renewed the hope of 
the Korean people that the extreme hostility which prevailed in the penin- 
sula for 25 years might come to an end. However, despite the fanfare and 
publicity which accompanied the initial round of meetings between the two 
sides, little progress was made in bringing them closer together. The first 
full conference of the North-South Coordinating Committee opened in Seoul 
on November 30, 1972. The second conference was held in Pyongyang on 
March 15-17 and the third in Seoul on June 12-14, Through these confer- 
ences, it became clear that neither side would welcome a drastic change in 
their relationship for fear that it might alter the internal status quo of their 
respective areas. 

At the conferences, while the South advocated economic and cultural 
exchanges between the two areas prior to settlement of political and military 
issues, the North insisted on a prompt peace treaty, the withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces from the South, and mutual troop reductions. A deadlock was 
inevitable. Each side feared that the other’s proposal would weaken its own 
ideological, political and military position at home. Under these circum- 
stances, the Red Cross meetings held cotemporaneously with the political 
talks achieved little in their attempt to reunite separated families. 

By participating in the North-South talks, North Korea hoped to weaken 
America’s justification for keeping troops in Korea and to secure a new re- 
spectability and status as a bona fide member of the international commu- 
nity. Indeed, one positive consequence of the talks from North Korea’s point 
of view was its admission to the World Health Organization (WHO) in May, 
conferring on North Korea observer’s status at the U.N. General Assembly. 
On the assumption that world opinion was turning in its favor, the Kim II- 
song Government shifted its attention to the U.N. It suspended all North- 
South talks in July, renewed anti-South propaganda activities, and attempted 
to obtain a U.N. resolution calling for the disbanding of the United Nations 
Command (UNC) in Korea. 

The Park Government responded by offering a counter-proposal under 
which both the South and the North would acquire U.N. membership. This 
represented a major departure from South Korea’s traditional position. 
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North Korea rejected this plan, proposing instead the admission of “one 
Korea” under its formula of a “Confederate Republic of Koryo.” For a while 
it appeared that a major confrontation was unavoidable at the U.N. over the 
two proposals. However, under a formula negotiated in Peking between 
Henry Kissinger and Chou En-lai, a showdown vote was avoided and an 
accord reached in the U.N. Political Committee on November 21, calling for 
continued dialogue between North and South Korea concerning eventual 
unification. By ignoring North Korea’s demand for the disbandment of the 
UNC, and by in effect endorsing the military status quo in the peninsula, the 
accord represented essentially what South Korea had wanted—non-involve- 
ment by the U.N. in the Korean issue for another year. But the way in which 
the accord was reached dramatized the extreme dependency of both North 
and South Korea on the major powers. It was as if no independent positions 
had existed as far as the two Korean governments were concerned. All that 
mattered was the agreement reached in Peking by Chou and Kissinger. 

By the end of the year,.prospects for an early North-South rapprochement 
did not look good. The North insisted that the Coordinating Committee dis- 
cussions could be resumed only when the South would agree to replace its 
co-chairman, Lee Hu-rak, who is also the Director of the KCIA, free all “poli- 
tical prisoners” in the South, and abrogate South Korea’s anti-Communist 
security laws. The South took a flexible position, stating that its co-chairman 
could be replaced if the North would do the same. Any progress in the dia- 
logue will depend upon the political needs of the two governments and the 
acceptability of the arrangements to the major powers. 

South Korea made some headway in its attempt to broaden its international 
relationships. Following the renunciation of its “Hallstein Doctrine” in Feb- 
ruary, South Korea established formal diplomatic relations with’ Finland 
and Indonesia. Meanwhile, Moscow gave signs of its willingness to build a 
bridge to South Korea. Visits to the Soviet Union by a South Korean drama- 
tist in May and by two leading businessmen in June were followed by South 
Korean participation in the Universiad games held in Moscow, to the dis- 
pleasure of North Korea. Although a full-scale diplomatic exchange with the 
Communist countries seemed far off, South Korea was determined to take 
advantage of the prevailing atmosphere of world détente. 


Economic EXPANSION 


The year 1973 turned out to be one of exceptional economic expansion 
for South Korea with estimates reaching as high as 15%, a record figure 
which reversed a two year economic slow-down (growth rate was 9.2% in 
1971 and 7% in 1972) .8 The sharp upturn of economic activity was marked 
by an unprecedented growth in exports (96.6% growth over 1972 during 
the first two quarters; 75% growth officially estimated for 1973),° a signifi- 


*This analysis of the 1973 Korean economy is based on data and projections available 
as of the end of the third quarter (September). 
*Bank of Korea, Chosawolbo (Monthly Economic Analysis), August 1973, p. 5. 
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cant revival in construction (30% estimated rise over 1972), a leap in for- 
eign investment in Korea ($206 million—96% Japanese—as of the end of 
August, an increase of 76% in investment capital in all of 1972), and a 
sharp increase in foreign exchange earnings from invisible trade, especially 
tourism ($166 million in tourism income as of the end of August, an increase 
of 122% over $75 million in all of 1972) .1! As a result of the economic ex- 
pansion, the Government’s foreign exchange holdings reached a record 
breaking $970 million in September which was 40% above the amount held 
at the end of 1972.12 The expansion was achieved with a fair degree of price 
stability, with the wholesale prices estimated at about 6% higher than a year 
ago as of September. Considering the price pressures coming from world 
commodity and energy markets, this.is not a small achievement for the Gov- 
ernment, which applied extensive and heavy price controls in the domestic 
market. i 

What factors explain Korea’s remarkable economic performance in 1973? 
First, higher prices of merchandise resulting from worldwide inflation and 
decline in the value of the U.S. dollar contributed to creating higher value 
of exports and making Korean products more competitive in the world mar- 
- ket. It was estimated that at least one-third of the gain in the value of exports 
in 1973 could be attributed to these factors.4® Second, a sharp expansion in 
total Japanese imports combined with its worsened relationship with Taiwan 
gave Korea an especially favorable position with respect to exporting to 
Japan and helped attract Japanese investment and tourists to Korea. There 
was an increase in the construction of whole plants which Japan did not want 
built on its own territory for ecological reasons. Third, Korea’s industrial 
capacity had reached a point of maturity where it could take advantage of 
inflation in the world market. The Government’s active export support policy 
and industrial rationalization measures, together with the existence of excess 
manufacturing capacity, enabled South Korea to meet increasing demand 
for goods at competitive prices. 

Such a growth record seemed to indicate that Korea was well on its way 
to meeting its goal of $1,000 per capita income and $10 billion exports by 
1980.14 However, there were still serious weaknesses and difficulties to over- 
come. First, despite the record expansion in exports, Korea is expected to 
have a larger balance of payments deficit in 1973 than in 1972. The deficit 
amounted to $856 million by August, although capital inflow in loans and 
investment more than offset the difference. Grains accounted for some 12% 
of the total imports. Second, the Korean economy is extremely dependent 
upon Japan and the U.S., especially the former, for capital, market and in- 
dustrial raw material. Any economic change in one of the two countries 


2°T ong-a Ilbo, October 30, 1973. 

“Bank of Korea, Monthly Economic Statistics, October 1973, p. 88. 

Far Eastern Economic Review, October 22, 1973, pp. 44. 

18]BRD Report on South Korean Economy, September 1973, p. 22. A 

444 Long Term Projection of the Korean Economy,” in the Bank of Korea, Chosa- 
wolbo, September 1973, pp. 25-38. 
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TABLE 2 
Exports and Imports, 1967-73 
(In million U.S. dollars) 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 (1-7) 








Export 320.2 455.4 622.5 835.2 1,067.6 1,624.1 1,597.1 
Import 996.2 1,462.9 1,823.6 1,984.0 2,394.3 2,522.0 2,264.4 
Balance ~676.0 -1,007.5 -1,201.1 -1,148.8 -1,826.7 -897.9  -667.3 





Source: Bank of Korea, Monthly Economic Statistics, October 1973, p. 78. 


would seriously affect the Korean economy. Exports occupy an extraordinar- 
ily large share of Korea’s GNP (27% expected in 1973). Third, due to the 
large amount of foreign loans and investment (over $5.5 billion as of August 
1973), the Korean economy will be heavily burdened with debt servicing 
and profit remittance in the years to come, Currently payments of this kind. 
take up more than 14% of the total foreign exchange receipts. Taxation in 
the urban areas is quite heavy and is increasing, causing much dissatisfac- 
tion. Fourth, the world-wide shortage of energy resources will hit the Korean 





TABLE 3 
Projected Foreign Exchange Receipts and Debt Servicing, 1972-78 
(In million U.S. dollars) 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1077 1978 
Receipts 2,241 2,949 3,577 4,357 5,259 6,299 7,497 
Debt Servicing 315 417 419 507 574 655 712 
Ratio (%) 14.1 14.2 13.4 11.6 10.9 10.4 9.5 








Source: Tong-a Ilbo, October 10, 1973. 


economy especially hard. Korea’s oil consumption increased by 30% an- 
nually during the second five-year plan period (1966-71) and was expected 
to grow at an annual rate of 15% during the third five-year plan period 
which places a heavy emphasis on the development of petro-chemical indus- 
tries. All of the 14.5 million kilolitres of crude oil which Korea imported in 
1972 came from three American oil companies—Gulf, Caltex and Union— 
at whose discretion the Korean economy will rise or fall during the next few 
years. 

There is no doubt that South Korea’s economic performance will have a 
direct bearing upon the political solvency of the Park Government. Depend- 
ency, therefore, was the major weakness of Korea and the Park Government 
alike in 1973. Whatever caused the dependency, it has left an unmistakable 
mark not only on Korea’s economy but also on its internal politics and ex- 
ternal affairs. This must have been especially painful for the Park Govern- 
ment in the first full year of Yushin, the primary objective of which was 
ostensibly the creation of a strong and independent Korea. 





SNe OO HAN is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Brooklyn College, New 
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JAPAN 1973: THE 
END OF AN ERA?’ 


/ J. Rey Maeno* 


le twilight of the postwar era in Japan initiated by the “Nixon shocks” 
of 1971 may well have ended with the energy crisis precipitated by the oil 
policies of the Arab states. Until late autumn, a mood of national confidence 
had prevailed, despite some foreign policy frustrations and uncertainties 
caused by inflation and pollution at home. The economy continued to surge 
forward, and with real growth for the first half of fiscal 1973 (April-Septem- 
ber) standing at 12.7% per year, Japanese and Western futurologists con- 
tinued soberly to predict the imminence of the Japanese superstate.1 Yet the 
business-oriented consensus on economic growth was shattering, and the 
government was forced to grope toward appropriate social welfare programs; 
at the same time, intractable problems in Japan’s affluent, polluted post-in- 
dustrial society persisted symbiotically with the political attrition of the con- 
servatives. Domestic ferment was paralleled by frustrations in the new multi- 
polar world as Japanese efforts to maneuver in this setting met with only’ 
modest success. The dramatic energy crisis provoked by the Arab-Israeli 
war, moreover, demonstrated both the fundamental fragility of the new 
welfare consensus and the difficulties of separating politics and economics 
even in a world of détente. 


Domestic Po.irics 


The Rise and Fragmentation of the Opposition Parties: The signs of 
growing public disquiet have led to a number of notable electoral victories 
by the opposition parties in urban areas during recent years and this trend 
continued during the first half of 1973. In April, the incumbent conservative 
mayor of Nagoya was defeated by a candidate backed jointly by the Japan 
Socialist Party (JSP) and the Japan Communist Party (JCP), ‘and in June 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) lost a House of Councillors 
seat to a member of the JCP in a by-election in Osaka. It was plain that 
traffic congestion, pollution of the environment, the upward spiral of com- 
modity prices, and soaring land values had begun to have potent political 


*J am indebted to Professor Donald C. Hellmann of the University of Washington for 
invaluable advice and assistance in the preparation of this article. 

1In June, for example, the Nomura Research Institute estimated that Japan’s per 
capita income in 1977 would be only $200 less than that of the United States. 
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meaning and the opposition parties seemed headed for a major victory in 
the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly elections in July. 

However, the results of that election were far from a victory for the op- 
position parties and all predictions regarding the distribution of seats among 
the parties were very wide of the mark. (See Table 1.) 





TABLE 1 
TOKYO METROPOLITAN ASSEMBLY 
Seats 
Total before Number of Percentage 

Party seats election votes polled of votes 
LDP 51 51 1,635,524 34.1 
Komeito 26 25 845,992 17.7 
JCP 24, 18 968,210 20.2 
JSP 20 20 984,476 20.6 
DSP 2 4 173,614 3.6 
Misc. 0 0 682 0.0 
Independent 2 1 183,352 3.8 





Source: Tokyo Metropolitan Government Election Administration Committee, 
in Komeito Press Release: Tokyo, July 20, 1973. 


The communists scored notable gains, but fell far short of the 30 seats that 
was proclaimed as their minimum target. The Komeito’s gain of one as- 
sembly seat was prima facie something less than the “resounding victory” 
the party claimed. For the two socialist parties, the results were devasting. 
Nothing was expected from the DSP, but now the pall over its future hangs 
even gloomier. In the words of Secretary General Ishibashi, the showing 
of the JSP was a surprising and “complete defeat.”* Local factors, and the 
campaign efforts of the conservatives contributed to these results, but a 
good deal can be explained in terms of the intra- and inter-party conditions 
of the opposition groups. 

In the months immediately before the Tokyo election, the opposition 
parties seemed at times to be headed toward cooperation if not consolida- 
tion. In the general elections of 1972, not only had the LDP suffered dis- 
appointing losses, but the JSP and especially the JCP had registered dramatic 
gains. The distribution of the gains within the JSP, moreover, weakened the 
intraparty influence of the rightwing faction under Saburo Eda, compelling 
its temporary acquiescence to the central party leadership. And the Komeito, 
shaken by its losses in these elections, swung its policies visibly more into 
line with the policies of the JCP and JSP. In 1973 it advocated for the first 
time the immediate abrogation of the U.S. security treaty; in the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Assembly, it offered official support it had previously withheld 


"Mainichi Shimbun, July 10, 1973, in Daily Summary of Japanese Press (American 
Embassy, Tokyo) [hereafter DS], July 13, 1973, p. 21. 
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to leftist governor Ryokichi Minobe; and it supported, among other JCP- 
JSP sponsored candidacies in local elections, the winning candidate for 
mayor of Nagoya. Although the Democratic-Socialist Party (DSP) gener- 
ally excepted itself from this process of leftward consolidation, it did agree 
in March to join the other parties in opposing major bills of the LDP in the 
Diet. 

The cohesiveness of this coalition, however, was weakened by competition 
for leadership within it. The JCP, uncompromised by the sub-rosa negotia- 
tions with the LDP to which the other opposition parties submitted, remained 
constantly suspicious of betrayal by the JSP. In February, at the annual JSP 
convention, Chairman Tomomi Narita fulminated against the JCP’s “dog- 
matic and sectarian” attacks against the JSP that were “filled with lies,” and 
local electoral defeats also fanned an exchange of recriminations.? Along 
with this direct political in-fighting, the JCP has come to bid with increasing 
seriousness for the support of labor, by challenging Sohyo’s policy of ex- 
clusive support for the JSP. 

The rise of the JCP also tended to weaken unity among the opposition 
parties by discouraging full-scale Komeito and DSP participation. In spite 
of its policy shifts, the Komeito continued to distrust the communists. In 
June, Yoshikatsu Takeiri, the party chairman, stated that the Komeito would 
not cooperate with the JCP unless the existing constitution could be guaran- 
teed by the communists’ revealing “all” of their socialist program, a position 
that JCP Secretary General Tetsuzo Fuwa called a pretext for the Komeito’s 
exclusion of any socialist party from joint opposition with it. Animosity 
between the DSP and the communists is even more profound and they uni- 
formly exclude one another from their joint struggle proposals. Shortly be- 
fore the July election, the DSP. restated their conception of a reformist coali- 
tion, which includes participation of some Liberal-Democrats, and this 
provoked JCP Chairman Kenji Miyamoto to castigate the DSP as an appen- 
dage of the LDP. Thus the Tokyo Metropolitan election demonstrated that 
the fragmentation of the opposition still imposed significant limits on their 
potential political power. 

Conservative Rule: A Discontented Holding Operation: ‘During 1973, the 
conservatives continued to muddle through, retaining an uneasy grasp on 
power, but with minimal progress toward revitalizing the party or coming 
to grips with mounting political and policy problems. Certainly the showing 
in the Tokyo election constituted a bright spot, demonstrating that when 
properly used the old formula for electoral success could still work. By care- 
fully selecting the number of their candidates, and by marshalling their 
political resources (e.g., even national party leaders were dispatched to rail- 
way stations to distribute leaflets), they confounded all the experts and 
minimized the slippage in party representation from the previous election. 
As Prime Minister Tanaka observed, however, this unexpected show of LDP 


*Japan Times, February 7, 1973; Japan Times Weekly, March 3, 1973. 
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strength was “not necessarily a success,”* for it took an all-out effort simply 
to stand still. The problems underlying the attrition of conservative electoral 
support, both socioeconomic and political, remain. For the conservatives, 
then, the elections at best bought time, and it remained to be seen whether 
they would use it profitably. 

In the face of dwindling popular support, and its ominous portent for con- 
tinued conservative control of the national government, Tanaka began in 
the spring to give public endorsement to electoral reform, that is, to switch to 
single member districts. This initiative received support from Takeo Fukuda, 
Tanaka’s principal intraparty opponent, but the rest of Tanaka’s mainstream 
coalition—Masayoshi Ohira, Yasuhiro Nakasone, and Takeo Miki—all 
blanched at the prospect of fierce confrontation with the opposition that 
passage of the bill would require. Unprecedentedly, the Komeito agreed with 
the JSP and JCP to joint sponsorship of rallies and demonstrations against 
the proposed legislation and when, on May 11, Tanaka indicated he would 
move ahead with the measure during the current Diet session (scheduled to 
end May 20) all the opposition parties, including even the DSP, boycotted 
the Diet. As scattered mass protests were held, and with still only minimal 
intraparty support, Tanaka backed off, but before the incident was cleared, 
Lower House Speaker Umekichi Nakamura was forced to resign by the op- 
position coalition as a result of a “slip of the tongue.”® 

The shelving of electoral reform and Nakamura’s resignation were part of 
a year of prolonged conservative frustration in the Diet. Amid these con- 
troversies, the LDP, for the first time since 1962, unilaterally extended the 
Diet. By the end of this extended session of 65 days, none of the government’s 
major bills—the strengthening of the Self Defense Forces (SDF), establish- 
ment of the new Tsukuba University, raising the Japanese and National 
Railway fares, and revising the national health insurance system—had been 
passed. After the LDP unilaterally cleared the first three of these through the 
Upper House committees, the opposition parties began a boycott that was to 
last for five weeks. During this period, Tanaka again decided on unilateral 
extension of the plenary sessions for 65 days (to exceed by 45 days the long- 
est previous ordinary Diet in 1951 of 235 days). On the railway and health 
insurance measures the government eventually accepted compromises but on 
defense and education it did not. All four bills; however, were passed by the 
Upper House before the end of the second extended session on September 27. 

In spite of these frustations and his own continued low-level popular sup- 
port, Tanaka’s intraparty leadership remained stable. The LDP’s unexpected 
show of resilience in the Tokyo elections halted speculation early in the year 
about the Prime Minister’s premature political demise and none of his prin- 
cipal rivals were able to offer a serious challenge. Fukuda remained the 
leading contender and in 1973 he made a notable effort to recast his political 





‘Japan Times, July 10, 1973. 
8s Asahi Shimbun, May 27, 1973. 
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image from that of a candidate of the establishment right-wing to that of a 
broadly conservative leader attuned to the changing times. He issued several 
policy statements advocating redistribution of national wealth, a halt to 
inflation, and the stabilization of economic growth. All constituted oblique 
criticisms of Tanaka’s policies and were explicity directed to breaking the 
“walls of stagnation” that had encompassed the party. In a cabinet reshuffle 
near the end of the year, in part forced by the energy crisis, Fukuda surpris- 
ingly moved from the wings of the cabinet to the center stage, as Minister of 
Finance. 

The LDP’s sense of “internal stagnation,” evident within the factions, was 
even more evident in a recent proliferation of trans-factional organizations, 
such as the New Style Political Association, Hirakawakai, League of Young 
Diet Members for the Study of Urban Policies, Association for Talks about 
Peace Policies, and Showa Association. Among such organizations, by all 
odds the most cohesive, outspoken, and influential is a group called the 
Seirankai. Composed, as are most of the above, of younger, middle-ranking 
Diet members, the organization set out soon after it was formed in early 
July to demand that Prime Minister Tanaka take the unusually aggressive 
move he eventually took of a second consecutive unilateral extension of the 
Diet. Like their arch-adversary, the JCP, the Seirankai has an intense pro- 
clivity for a politics of confrontation, undiluted by traditional, behind-the- 
scenes, consensus-generating negotiations. Like them they trace the problems 
of their government fundamentally to economic and moral corruption. And 
their solution to these problems similarly calls for radical party unification 
and an end to factionalism, collusion with big business, bureaucratic oppor- 
tunism, and abject tolerance of societal differentials maintained with un- 
earned income. The nationalistic egalitarianism of the Seirankai, many of 
whose members come from the Fukuda faction, thus transposes the faction’s 
new social program to an ideological key that is the more clearly a betrayal 
of the conservatives’ broader discontent amidst change and their own tenu- 
ously inert stability. 

Article IX and the SDF: This is by no means to suggest merely that Japa- 
nese politics is becoming polarized and destroying the national consensus. 
There was evidence in 1973 that, to the contrary, polarization is more likely 
to prove a leaven than an obstacle to the arrival of this consensus. At least in 
the critical area of defense, it seemed, not only in spite of but because of 
radical (in this case, left-wing) opposition, change may be taking place in 
the direction of the LDP desires. This direction, for the party’s domestic 
political goals, is towards a legitimation of defense policies as such, so that 
the expanded Japanese international posture which they see as inevitable will 
not be accompained by divisive constitutional-ideological issues. Early in 
the year, Tanaka, in line with this goal, attempted to have the Diet Defense 
Policy Committee raised in legislative status to the level of a standing com- 


“Japan Times W eekly, November 3, 1973. 
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mittee. All of the opposition parties except the DSP, however, summarily 
refused to cooperate in this reorganization on constitutional grounds, and 
Tanaka plainly viewed forcing the issue in the Diet as counterproductive. 
But the issue of the constitutional grounds for this refusal was forced later 
in the year by the left itself. On September 7, a Japanese lower court rendered 
a historic verdict. 

Sapporo District Court Judge Shigeo Fukushima, ruling on a case in- 
volving land use for a missile base, chose to direct his decision beyond the 
immediate issue to the constitutionality of the Self Defense Forces them- 
selves. The SDF violated, in his ruling, Article IX of the Constitution re- 
nouncing Japan’s right to wage war. Fukushima held that the right of self- 
defense claimed by the government did not permit maintenance of forces 
capable of belligerency and this “right” applied to Japan’s existing forces 
was no more than the subterfuge used by all nations to justify their military 
power. While, in the light of his prominent record of left-wing activism, the 
presiding judge’s decision came as no surprise, the composition of the present 
Supreme Court makes final reversal no less predictable. Moreover, in terms 
of its immediate impact, the decision did not notably buttress the posture 
of the left-wing parties, as the LDP later in the month passed legislation to 
increase the strength of the SDF without very effective dissent. Although the 
JCP and JSP of course unequivocably supported the district court’s ruling, 
the Komeito and DSP took a neutral stance between them and the LDP. None 
of the major newspapers gave the decision explicit editoria] backing, nor is 
a ground swell of popular support for it likely to emerge.” 

The LDP objects not to Article IX per se, but to its application to the 
SDF, which implies continuous interposition of the judiciary into what the 
party wants considered a purely political question. As long as this interposi- 
tion is legitimated, the constitutional and political questions become in- 
separable and open the leadership to the charge of hyprocisy from both 
inside and outside the party. A Supreme Court ruling effectively separating 
these questions tends, on the other hand, to place the defense policies of the 
party leaders on a plane that affords them the pragmatic basis of determin- 
ing those that they espouse. How long this separation, once judicially ar- 
rived at, can be maintained is of course a still further question dependent 
in part on the course of Japan’s external affairs. 


FoREIGN RELATIONS 


The American Alliance in Transition: The conservatives’ domestic separa- 
tion of the constitutional and political aspects of defense is closely related to 
their separation of economics and politics in foreign affairs. Both of these 
dichotomies can be traced to the far-reaching transformation of American 
policies toward East Asia before the end of the Occupation period (1945- 





7One poll taken in September found that 58% of the Japanese thought it better to 
have the SDF than not, compared to 18% vice versa. Sankei Jiji, September 15, 1973, 
in DS, September 19, 1973, p. 11. 
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1952). When the Americans framed the Japanese Peace Constitution in 
1947, they still were preparing Japan to become a “Switzerland of the Pa- 
cific,” envisaging the Japanese role in East Asia to be, in tandem with their 
own role there, fundamentally non-interventionist. Following the outbreak 
of the Korean War in June 1950, Washington repudiated this non-interven- 
tionism for itself, but at the same time preserved it for Japan in a security 
pact. This pact preserved the integrity of the constitution and provided the 
strategic latitude for Japan’s economic diplomacy. However, that the cold 
war policies predicating this arrangement are no longer operative is not only 
openly admitted in Washington but a principal source of anxiety for every 
major power in the world, including Japan, where the closely linked policy 
dichotomies now face a necessary period of transition. 

In recent years, the greatest threat to the smoothness of this transition was 
seemingly an increasing strain in U.S.-Japan economic relations, but in 1973 
there was an unexpectedly rapid easing of this strain. In 1972 Japan had a 
$4.2 billion trade surplus with the U.S., which was about two-thirds of the 
total U.S. trade deficit, and in the early months of 1973, the Japanese were 
toldin no uncertain terms to impose export controls, to liberalize a wide range 
of American products they had been keeping off the Japanese market, and 
were privately urged to revalue the yen again. Tanaka did allow the yen to 
float (effectively a short-term revaluation) and certain critical imports were 
decontrolled. These and other efforts helped to reduce the size of the 
American trade deficit, and ease the short-range tribulations of the long- 
range change in the alliance relationship. By April the government could 
predict that exports to the U.S. in 1973 would rise by only 5%, while imports 
from it would rise 27-28%, thereby meeting the demand for a billion dollar 
reduction in Japan’s trade surplus. By the ninth meeting of the Joint Japan- 
U.S. Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs in July, seen at the begin- 
ning of the year as the occasion for a critical showdown, the economic crisis 
had greatly improved. The meeting was not even attended by important 
members of the American cabinet, and turned out to be largely administra- 
tive preparation for the Tanaka-Nixon summit at the end of the month. 

This welcome turn in bilateral economic relations was in keeping with 
certain multilateral ramifications of the U.S. global retrenchment. In the dif- 
fuse joint communique issued during the July-August summit, this retrench- 
ment was viewed as part of “the global trend toward détente,” and a consis- 
tent theme in the communique was that Japan would participate in this trend 
signifying that it had emerged as a “global” state. Japan’s “convergence” 
with the advanced industrialized countries of the West rests in part on the 
pressing nature of shared problems. In the communique the Atlantic Charter 
concept calling for European-American-Japanese concord, which was pro- 
posed in April by Henry Kissinger, was held out again to Japan and certain 
ways were suggested to realize it, such as exploring “within the existing 
framework of OECD, an arrangement on the sharing of oil in times of emer- 
gency.” But rather clearly the sharing of problems can lead to competition 
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as much as collaboration, and hence the outcome of this transition remains 
fundamentally uncertain. The chary reaction of the French to the Japanese- 
American joint communique, and the general caution of the Europeans 
towards the “declaration of principles” included in the communique, was 
manifested in their discussions with Tanaka during his European tour and 
reflected understandable fear of Japanese-American dominance over the 
European market. Still, it was such reactions that showed Japan’s weight in 
global affairs. And after President Nixon supported Japan’s accession to 
permanent representation in the UN Security Council, the communique con- 
cluded with an agreement to exchange visits, the president to Japan and the 
emperor and empress to the United States.8 Thus the emerging world recog- 
nition of J apanese power seemed paralleled by the emergence of an “equal 
partnership” in the Japan-U.S. alliance. 

Détente in East Asia: While Japan thus abner moved toward becoming 
a global power during 1973, it further consolidated its position as a major 
East Asian regional power as well. In the orthodox interpretation that main- 
tains convergence between advanced industrialized societies both in internal 
structure and in international interests,® conflict between the tendency toward 
globalism on the one hand and a narrow regionalism on the other would be 
mitigated in the case of Japan by three trends. One of these, precipitated 
by the American withdrawal from Vietnam and the détente between Peking 
and Washington, is a trend toward de-internationalization of the region. As 
the major powers greatly reduced their stakes in the fate of individual East 
Asian nations, Japan faced pressures to reduce the self-interested cast of its 
regional economic involvement. In early January, the Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced such new foreign aid principles as improving the “quality” of aid, 
“untying” aid programs, and stressing aid aimed at social development of 
the home country. These principles implied that Japan would have a low 
political profile in the area. During the Thai student boycott of Japanese 
goods, for example, the Japanese government’s reaction was restrained, and 
in late January it promised to expand Thai import quotas and to untie a 
$2.4 billion loan to that country made in 1972. In May, the government also 
announced it would sharply increase the percentage of its aid given through 
international organizations. The regional power of Japan would still grow 
in absolute terms, but presumably its relative importance would diminish by 
comparison with world preoccupations. At the autumn inaugural meeting of 
the Trilateral (Japan-Europe-U.S.) Commission in Tokyo, Prime Minister 
Tanaka stated, “At present we face global environmental deterioration, short- 
age of energy resources, unstable food supplies, swelling population, world- 
wide inflation and other serious problems. All these problems are difficult to 
solve. International cooperation free from narrow-minded nationalism, par- 


Japan Times, August 2, 1973. 
"See, for example, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Between Two Ages: America’s Role in the 
Technotronic Era (New York: The Viking Press, 1970), pp. 293-309, and passim. 
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ticularly cooperation by Japan, the U.S. and Europe, is indispensable for 
solving them, ”10 

Another trend tending to mitigate conflict between Japan’s globalism and 
regionalism is the decline of anti-communist ideology in Japan’s relations 
with the smaller East Asian regimes. Perforce, Japan has been a part of a 
new regional pluralism. In January, shortly after the Vietnam cease-fire, 
Foreign Minister Ohira indicated that Japan wanted governmental contacts 
with North Vietnam, and when Hanoi, interested in Japanese economic aid, 
responded favorably, the two countries held talks in Paris during the sum- 
mer which led to the normalization of relations on September 21. In the 
brief official note, no reference was made to North Vietnam’s three condi- 
tions for normalization: reparations (which Tokyo paid to South Vietnam) ; 
recognition of the Provisional Revolutionary Government in the South; and 
a ban on shipment of U.S. weapons. Officially, Japan’s relations with North 
Korea had not gone so far, but for the first half of the year, bilateral trade 
was up 40% from the comparable 1972 period. In May, for the first time, a 
group of North Korean journalists was granted visas to Japan and toured 
the country on a 17-day visit. Following Malaysia’s withdrawal from the 
Asian-Pacific Council (ASPAC) in March, the annual meeting scheduled 
in June for this organization of non-communist states formed in 1966 could — 
not even be held, and thus ASPAC quietly extinguished itself. 

Finally, this passing of regional containment policies was accompanied by 
continued direct rapprochement between the two regional superpowers, China 
and Japan. With the predictable demise of ASPAC, Japan openly pushed for 
the inclusion of China in a new regional structure. China did not send rep- 
resentatives to the'L972 UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) general meeting held in Bangkok, but Japan welcomed the dele- 
gation it sent to Tokyo for the general meeting held last April. During this 
latter meeting, the Japanese greeted a diversely composed and highly distin- 
guished 55-member Chinese goodwill mission, and hosted it for a month on 
a nationwide tour. While the Chinese removed demands on Japanese firms 
to subscribe to their political principles and required only that these firms 
support the September 29, 1972 normalization agreement, the Japanese abol- 
ished a system of advanced licensing that discriminated against Communist 
imports, including Chinese.1! Bilateral trade, up 24.7% in 1972 to $1.1 bil- 
lion, will increase even more sharply in 1973, probably nearly doubling. 
During early September, a large business leaders’ mission headed by Keidan- 
ren Chairman Kogoro Uemura visited China, and the mission included some 
of Japan’s most powerful corporate executives, many of whom were, like 
Uemura, once openly sympathetic to the Taipei government. In these ways, 
then, the Sino-Japanese détente seemingly furthered not only the de-inter- 
nationalization and de-ideologicalization of East Asia, but the broader global 
détente into which Japan was entering. 


1° Japan Times Weekly, November 3, 1973. 
Ibid., February 17, 1973. 
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Multipolarity, Regionalism, and Domestic Politics: Nevertheless, the move- 
ment toward globalism was balanced by several countervailing developments 
encompassing changes in both domestic and international affairs. First of 
all, although there was a global trend toward disengagement from the region, 
Japan’s interests in East Asia increased substantially. Moreover, these mount- 
ing interests increased the uncertainties of an Asian quadripolarity centered 
around the Sino-Soviet split. With the growth of its regional economic in- 
terests (in the first half of fiscal 1973, for example, Japan’s exports to the 
developing nations of Southeast Asia increased 45.3% to $4.4 billion, while 
its exports to the U.S., as a result of deliberate efforts, leveled off at $4.8 
billion), Tokyo’s commitment to the regional status quo grows not only per 
se but in congruence with Moscow’s aim to contain Peking. With this back- 
ground, it is not surprising that the Kremlin warmly welcomed Tanaka in 
October, when he became the first prime minister to visit the Soviet Union in 
17 years. 

The Soviets accordingly have been inviting Japan to participate in an 
“Asian security” arrangement, but the Japanese have made it clear that no 
such arrangement interests them without the participation of China. Con- 
versely, as Tanaka stressed in Moscow, the Japanese are united in wanting 
the return of disputed “Northern territories,” which to the Soviets are not 
to be discarded lightly since they are not only a diplomatic trump but help 
legitimate their postwar territorial claims, in particular vis-à-vis China. Be- 
tween these disparate priorities is a complex middle ground of mutually 
qualified common interest in Siberian development, especially of natural gas 
in Yakutsk and of oil in Tyumen. The oil negotiations remained snarled in 
technical disputes over amounts of funding and supply, and over Japan’s 
hesitancy to participate without joint American involvement in the project 
as a hedge against the use of oil for political purposes by Moscow.’” The 
joint communique concluding the summit in Moscow did not specifically 
mention either the Asian security or Northern territories issues, or the peace 
treaty and fishing issues ancillary to the latter, and it referred to Siberian 
development only in abstract terms. As Russo-Japanese negotiations were 
thus left suspended, so then did the tacit projection of Japan’s regional eco- 
nomic involvement into Asian quadripolarity continue unabated. And it re- 
mained to be seen, therefore, whether de-internationalization or interna- 
tionalization of East Asian politics would attend this growing Japanese re- 
gional involvement. 

The decline of ideological cohesion between the smaller East Asian states 
and Japan is another trend for which a caveat needs to be entered. Besides 
Japan’s pronounced Asian orientation in its relations with the third world, 
there are also marked differentials of Japanese economic involvement be- 
tween certain communist and non-communist East Asian states, especially 


“See Elizabeth Pond, “Japan and Russia: The View from Tokyo,” Foreign Affairs, 
LII, 1 (October 1973), pp. 141-52. 
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between North and South Korea. Japanese interest in divided Korea con- 
trasts in this and other ways with Japanese interest in, say, divided Vietnam, 
or in divided Germany. Increasing Japanese trade with Pyongyang can hard- 
ly balance the extensive trade and commercial networks that, since the nor- 
malization of Tokyo-Seoul relations in 1965, has tied Japan deeply and ex- 
tensively to the South Korean government. This economic differential and 
the political implications involved are directly linked to increasingly bitter 
intra-conservative conflicts over ideology and policy. In July, for instance, 
the Seirankai forced the central party leadership to retract its approval of 
sending a small LDP mission to Pyongyang and when the leader of this mis- 
sion, Hajime Tamura, demanded an explanation, Secretary General Hashi- 
moto denied certainty he had used the word official “approval.” Tamura 
shouted at him repeatedly that he was a liar, adding that it was even more 
outrageous that the party was knuckling under the pressure of a band of 
gangsters, *3 

The LDP right does not in this way seem to dictate governmental policies 
so much as participate in a broad policy stalemate in which politics are be- 
coming passively wedded to economics.*4 The outcome of the year’s cause 
célébre provided another example. On August 8, South Korean opposition 
leader Kim Dae Jung, who had been living in self-imposed exile since the 
October i1972 declaration of martial law by the Park Chung Hee government, 
was abducted from a Tokyo hotel room, and smuggled out of the country. 
Four days later he turned up at his home in Seoul. The Park government re- 
fused Japan’s request for Kim’s return, stating that it was conducting its own 
investigation. After the First Secretary of the South Korean embassy was 
directly implicated in the case, the issue of infringement of Japanese national 
sovereignty was raised, and the Republic of Korea had to dismiss and begin 
criminal proceedings against its own former official. Nonetheless, the LDP 
right and Seirankai steadfastly supported Seoul’s position, maintaining that 
the Park government was “fighting communism.” On November 2, South 
Korean Premier Kim Jong Pil traveled to Tokyo, admitted the “personal” 
involvement of the Embassy staff, and conveyed the president’s personal let- 
ter expressing “regret,” which he himself reiterated orally. Prime Minister 
Tanaka accepted this “apology,” and a long-pending ministerial session to 
elaborate on the massive aid and investment now being poured into Korea 
was scheduled to open before the end of the year, despite the basically un- 
solved nature of the dramatic affair. 

Finally, a wedding of Japan’s external economic and internal political 
divisions may also corrode the current Sino-Japanese détente. In contrast to 
divided Korea, where Japan’s economic interests are heavily skewed towards 
one state, Japan’s interests in the two Chinese states are fairly evenly divided. 
Although Japan’s trade with Communist China increased dramatically last 


17 6ky6 Shimbun, July 26, 1973, in DS, August 4-6, 1973, p. 11. 
14See Donald C. Hellmann, Japan and East Asia: The New International Order (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), esp. chaps. ii-v. 
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year, its trade with Taiwan for 1973, which began at a comparable level, in- 
creased by a comparable amount. How long the politics and economics of 
such developments can be kept on discrete planes is at least an open question. 
As was recently observed, “China today is still in the midst of a difficult 
transition period that began with the Cultural Revolution and that will not 
end until a new leadership can be consolidated after Mao’s departure.”1® 
Thus Japan, by coextensively developing its options vis-à-vis Peking and 
Taipei, is raising the stakes without reducing the range of the contingency 
that shrouds future Sino-Japanese relations. 

And in the case of China, towards which there is a peculiar Japanese cul- 
tural ambivalence, the very indiscriminateness of involvement fans the do- 
mestic political issue of “free” Asia even more than policy toward Korea. 
To be sure, the numerical balance of intraparty power has shifted markedly 
from the pro-Taipei to pro-Peking forces. But this is largely an alteration 
of amorphous peripheries, and has left unaffected the basic power of a core 
of ideologically committed right-wingers. Even in the face of this numerical 
shift, the latter group could, despite official China policy, gather 66 Diet 
members to go to Taipei on the first anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Peking. Nor does the current pro-Peking orienta- 
tion necessarily reflect LDP opinion on all specific issues, such as the issue 
of aviation rights, which vexed China-Japan relations during 1973. Since 
the formal break of Tokyo-Taipei ties, no legal basis has existed for the 
flights between the two capitals, which average around 1,000 passengers a 
day, and Peking has refused to coexist at Tokyo’s Maneda airport with these 
“illegal” flights. Yet, although some 82% of party membership have been 
found to approve of the establishment of diplomatic relations with China, 
68.35% were also found to favor maintaining the existing air routes with 
Taiwan.'® Thus, while the indiscriminateness of Japan’s external involve- 
ment in Nationalist and Communist China intensifies the contingencies of 
Sino-Japanese relations, the contingencies of the LDP’s China policy com- 
mitment in turn amplify the indiscriminateness of the external involvement. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, on the one hand Japanese domestic politics in 1973 was 
tending toward polarization. The continued rise of the JCP within the op- 
position and the appearance of the Seirankai within the LDP both evinced 
this tendency. Confrontation politics seemed supported by three other 
changes: the public unrest attending industrial affluence; the imminent threat 
to the conservatives’ parliamentary majority; and the rise of a generation 
of younger, postwar party politicians (of which the JCP largely and the 
Seirankai exclusively are comprised). On the other hand, although this 
polarization tended to discredit traditional, compromising personalistic con- 


185A. Doak Barnett, “Chou is Reassembling the Nation’s Shattered Unity,” New York 
Times, September 2, 1973, Section 4, p. 4. 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun, October 5, 1973. 
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sensus, it tended also to transform this consensus into an emergent kind of 
nationalism which will extend, as the case of Article IX and the SDF may 
show, into increasingly autonomous and broadly accepted defense policies. 
The energy crisis, with the strain it imposes on the U.S.-Japan alliance and 
the more narrow definition of national interest it forces, will reinforce these 
tendences. l 

To some extent the transition in the American alliance relationship seemed 
to be going smoothly. By mid-year, Japanese-American economic tensions, 
which has plagued bilateral relations in recent years, eased considerably. 
Prime Minister Tanaka’s visits in the latter half of the year to the U.S. and 
to Europe manifested the recognition of Japanese power within the advanced 
industrialized world and in consonance with this broader recognition there 
was a détente taking place in East Asia as well. Nonetheless, the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, Japan’s skewed policies toward and within the region, and the 
polarization of conservative politics over the issue of “free” Asia, suggested 
that the viability of this détente for Japan abroad was as uncertain as the 
future of the new welfare consensus at home. 

In short, an American era in Japanese politics has been rapidly drawing 
to a close, despite a congruence of economic interests that makes a rupture 
of U.S.-Japan relations in the near future extremely unlikely. In the face of 
the increasing inseparability of economics and politics in foreign affairs, 
pacifist legitimacy in domestic politics will be put to its first real test. Whether 
Japan desperately will cling to this legitimacy or in equal desperation turn 
to militant nationalism rather than fashion its policy goals so as to eschew 
these extremes, becomes a question that with every passing year is assuming 
increasing urgency. 





J. REY MAENO is a research assistant at the Institute for Comparative and Foreign 
Area Studies, University of Washington, Seattle. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 
AND THE RETURN TO 


POLITICAL STRUGGLE 
/ Jerry M. Silverman 


T. year 1973 began with the signing of cease-fire agreements by the 
four principal parties directly involved in the military conflict in South 
Vietnam! and ended with the announcement by South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment spokesmen that the “Third Indo-China War” had begun. Thus, as 1973 
came to a close, accommodation between the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment (PRG) and Republican Government (GVN), or the collapse or de- 
feat of the GVN itself, still remained as possible alternative outcomes of the 
war. 

Although cease-fire agreements were not signed until January 27, 1973, 
their main features were known in Saigon somewhat prior to that time. 
Thus, many national opinion leaders correctly expected that a suspension of 
the conventional main force military conflict would occur. In exchange, they 
believed that the PRG would somehow share power in a restructured South 
Vietnamese political system. However, opinions differed as to what mecha- 
nisms ought to be established for the participation of the NLF and other in- 
digenous political groups in a non-violent political process. 

Thus, although the Agreements in effect recommended the establishment 
of a tri-partite National Council of National Reconciliation and Concord 
and the implementation of open elections under international supervision, 
the political issues separating the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) from both 
the PRG and Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) were substantively 
avoided. As Henry Kissinger admitted at the outset, “while the agreement 
provided that the two South Vietnamese parties should settle their dispute 
in an atmosphere of national reconciliation and concord . . . they have not 
yet reached that point; indeed . . . they have not yet been prepared to recog- 
nize each other’s existence.” 

Overall GVN policy was directed against threats emanating from four 
arenas—electoral, administrative, economic and military. Primary emphasis 
shifted from one arena to another as the nature of PRG actions and percep- 
tions of their strategy changed. Although there was considerable overlap 


*The Republic of Korea, New Zealand, Australia, and Thailand—the other countries 
with combatant forces in South Vietnam—did not sign the Agreements. 
*Transcript of Henry Kissinger’s Press Conference, January 24, 1973. 
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during the year, a retrospective look provides the following pattern of pri- 
mary emphasis: 


1. fear of military gains in preparation for electoral competition, in the 
immediate post cease-fire period; 


2. fear of NLF gains in the political mobilization of the population and 
the establishment of effective PRG administrative structures during 
the period of March through August; 


3. fear of increasing inflation and the possibility of PRG manipulation 
of the rice distribution system during August through October; 


4, fear of an NVA conventional military offensive directed against Sai- 
gon during November. 


PARTIAL Success AND A STRATEGY FOR VICTORY 


The Avoidance of Accommodation: As President, Thieu has been faced 
with the necessity of devising a strategy which integrates the often contra- 
dictory requirements arising from electoral competition with his non-Com- 
munist opposition and the potential electoral competition of the NFL. In 
short, the aim was to eliminate non-Communist political alternatives from 
the competition for the popular support necessary to defeat the NLF, while 
using the GVN structure itself as an instrument of political mobilization 
(i.e., population support and control). 

An analysis of Thieu’s electoral support in four of the five national elections 
held since the inauguration of the second Republic in 1967 provides some 
insight into the conditions motivating the development of his electoral strat- 
egy. The most startling finding is that Thieu’s most consistent electoral 
support emanates from precisely those provinces within which the NLF is 
also understood to be strongest. In summary terms, electoral support for 
Thieu is strongest and most consistently forthcoming in those areas within 
which security is low, development oriented projects are at a minimum, the 
ratio of urban to rural population is low, the percentage of the population 
consisting of ethnic minorities is high, there is no mass based non-Commu- 
nist opposition, and which are among the farthest from Saigon. These are, 
of course, those same areas within which the NLF and/or NVA has always 
been strongest. 


The hypothesis which most reasonably accounts for this -phenomenon as- 
sumes that in the South Vietnamese context electoral “support” is largely a 
function of the ability of political competitors to organize and hence mobi- 
lize the population to behave in a desired manner, voluntarily or otherwise. 
In these terms, the Government’s presence was much more evident in popu- 
lated rural areas during 1973 than it was in the cities and towns, if presence 
is understood as resulting from the ratio between the densities of popula- 
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tion and “agents of control.” The situation which results is one in which 
both the GVN and PRG have their existing bases of support within the same 
general areas and it is within these areas that the political struggle (i.e., the 
competitive attempt to mobilize popular support and/or exercise population 
control) between these two opponents takes place. 

Apparently Thieu took these characteristics into account when formulat- 
ing an electoral strategy for the GVN to pursue in the event that some sort 
of elections including the PRG were imposed. That strategy had two comple- 
mentary components. First, an attempt to restrict his non-Communist com- 
petitors’ ability to compete (underlying this was the assumption that, in a 
dichotomous choice between the GVN and NLF, the population least amena- 
ble to control would voluntarily support Thieu or his representatives) ; 
second, an attempt to pre-empt the PRG by organizing and implementing 
elections before the NLF could consolidate their administrative controls in a 
manner sufficient to structure their own participation. 

The methods through which the first of these strategic components was 
successfully implemented has been described elsewhere and shall not be 
repeated here.* However, with reference to the second aspect, the GVN lead- 
ership was clearly cross-pressured. Thus, the electoral strategy against the 
NLF was full of contradictions. These were in part a function of the GVN’s 
confusion as to whether or not elections would be imposed upon it by the 
U.S. If so, the desire was to pre-empt effective NLF participation by holding 
elections as early as possible (“Quick Elections, Lasting Peace” read one 
slogan visible on Saigon streets during this period). If not required, the 
GVN most likely wanted to avoid elections with the NLF altogether. How- 
ever, the assumption that the eventual post cease-fire deadlock between the 
GVN and the PRG in Paris was simply the result of insincerity on Thieu’s 
part would be an oversimplification of the strategies pursued and would also 
overlook the evidence that the NLF was even less interested in elections, at- 
tempting to achieve the establishment of a coalition government through 
executive agreement instead. l 

Thus, by the end of the year, no agreement had been reached either on 
boundaries or the modalities according to which elections could be held. 
Thus, many people in Saigon began to believe that before any accommoda- 
tions through elections could be accomplished, another major military con- 
flagration would be necessary. If inconclusive, the two sides would finally 
be convinced that non-violent competition was the only rational vehicle for 


This condition is discussed in detail in Jerry M. Silverman and William Turley, 
Local Politics and Administration in North and South Vietnam, a paper to be presented 
at the April 1974 meeting of the Association for Asian Studies in Boston, Massachusetts. 
The data on South Vietnam was derived in part from a field study of eighteen villages 
in five provinces (ie., Thua Thien, Lam Dong, Gia Dinh, Long An and Vinh Long) 
between May and August 1973. 

‘Chapter by Ta Van Tai and Jerry M. Silverman in John Donnell and Charles Joiner 
(eds.), The Role of Elections in Vietnamese Politics (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1974), forthcoming. 
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the continuation of the political struggle and a Vietnamese Agreement would 
finally result. 


The Administrative Revolution: The objectives announced by President 
Thieu in his nationally televised speech of July 10 inaugurating the Admin- 
istrative Revolution were the maximization of governmental effectiveness 
and greater responsiveness to the people through a reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice. In the words of President Thieu: 


To insure success for the Postwar National Rehabilitation, Reconstruc- 
tion and Economic Development Plan, The Administrative Apparatus 
. . must be effective. .. . 


... In our country we have three major collectivities to serve the peo- 
ple ... which of these three collectives—the Army, Police, and the con- 
tingent of civil servants and cadres—is the most disorganized and loose? 


... It is the collective of civil servants and cadres that still remains 
disorganized and loose. 


. . - This 278,390 man collective has all sorts of shortcomings, including 
leadership and organization. There is not any organ to care for it and 
help it improve itself. There are many organs, but they operate separ- 
ately and are placed under the command of different people. There is 
neither united leadership nor coordination. If there is no leadership and 
coordination, there cannot be any control, improvement, or systematic 
training. How can such a collective make progress? Because this col- 
lective cannot make progress, it has no effectiveness and is the target of 
the people’s criticism and complaints. 


Accompanying the reform of the civil service, there was to be a shift of 
power and authority from the individual ministries in Saigon to the fifty- 
five provincial and municipal administrations. Again in Thieu’s words: 


to effectively and expeditiously serve the people, it is necessary to ex- 
tend the bulk of the Civil Service to the people. Where are the people? 
They are in the provinces, districts, villages, hamlets and urban wards, 
and not at the ministries or other central agencies.5 


Although specific decisions concerning the detailed table of organization 


‘English language manuscript translated from a recording. This speech was both the 
culmination of an initial phase and the commencement of programs to implement the 
decision to restructure the Government. As early as January 1972, Thieu established a 
National Committee for Reforming Administrative Procedures which was eventually 
operationalized through the Ministry of Interior’s Administrative Reform Task Group. 
This Group was ultimately instrumental in the approval of 71 largely procedural changes 
(of 264) submitted by provincial and municipal administrations. On May 19, 1973, 
Thieu signed decrees creating a National Commission of Public Service (Decree #419- 
TT/SL) and a Steering Committee for the Reform of Administration and Civil Service 
(Decree #003-TT/HT). The National Commission of Public Service was located within 
the Office of the President and its responsibilities included all those of the former Di- 
rectorate of the Civil Service and the Directorate of Management of Publio Agencies, 
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and equipment of urban villages, districts, provinces, and ministries were 
imminent, they had not yet been reached as of this writing. However, the 
fundamental character of the changes in the nature of authority patterns 
within the Government had already become clear. The patteri of authority 
within provinces and districts had been extremely decentralized. Although 
a decree issued during 1969 held Province Chiefs responsible for the “gen- 
eral administration” of governmental performance within provinces, alt 
technical Service Chiefs at that level were in fact ultimately responsible to the 
technical ministries in Saigon, whom they represented at province level. Each 
Service Chief was a career employee of a particular ministry. Further, almost 
all operational decisions or approvals were made within individual minis- 
tries or other central agencies at the Saigon level. This arrangement, accord- 
ing to which the Province Chiefs had almost no effective administrative 
control or operational decision-making or approval authority over their 
nominal subordinates in the civilian sector, made it very difficult to coordi- 
nate those inter-ministerial activities required for the completion of complex 
pacification and/or development projects. Thus, the decentralized nature of 
the coordination function horizontally at the various levels of government 
impeded the efficient and effective completion of programs at the provincial 
or lower levels. 

The new structure proposed would give to the Province Chiefs the primary 
authority over all civilian technical personnel through, for example, the 
power to hire, dismiss, promote and transfer. The relationship between the 
ministries and Service Chiefs, although not yet spelled out in detail, will be 
limited largely to consultation (e.g., the establishment and explanation of 
national standards) and technically specific logistical support. The result is 
that a system previously characterized by centralization within ministries— 
especially between the Saigon level and the Service Chiefs in the provinces— 
is scheduled to be replaced by a system in which centralized management 
and operational decision-making occurs at the province level. The changes 
envisioned provide for a transformation from one form of centralization to 
another, rather than what has mistakenly been referred to as decentraliza- 
tion. In short, the Administrative Revolution means power to the Province 
Chiefs, the personally chosen representatives of the President. 


In the broader political context, the unstated objectives of the Administra- 
tive Revolution were much more ambitious: an attempt to create wholly new 
patron-client relationships through the establishment of effective political 
machines at the provincial level. According to this model, these changes were 
to serve as the catalyst for the creation of a set of interrelated institutions 
based in the provincial political leadership. Theoretically, these institutions 
could serve as intermediate linkage mechanisms between the Central Govern- 
ment on the one hand and provincial and district elites—as well as the rural 
population—on the other. 

The inevitable slippages which resulted from the traditional system in- 
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herited by Thieu did not contribute in any significantly positive manner to 
the effective placement and completion of projects. That is, the “slippage” or 
“corruption” or “inefficiency” did not provide any contingent incentives for 
the creation of organizations which could be consistently responsive to the 
demands of the Government on the one hand and the desires of potentially 
crucial groups and communities among the people on the other. The points 
of contact for such popular groups or communities shifted from one techni- 
cal service to another depending on the nature of individual projects within 
an extremely decentralized provincial administration. No single organization 
—including the Government represented by the Province Chief—could con- 
sistently “deliver the goods” in exchange for political support. Through the 
threat of negative sanctions (e.g., the coercive power available through the 
police and judicial apparatus), a Province Chief could accomplish almost 
any single political objective that he desired or was required to do. However, 
the successful accomplishment of such objectives in terms of the coordina- 
tion required and the alienation which often resulted would mean the ex- 
penditure of considerable time and political capital. Thus, the critical mass 
necessary to create an ongoing system of positive contingent incentives did 
not exist at the province level. At least theoretically, the new system as pro- 
posed should provide the Province Chiefs with the ability to trade varied 
benefits of civil “development” oriented projects to particular groups and 
communities in exchange for political support. 

That this is an important objective is further illustrated by two other 
elements of Thieu’s strategy which became evident during the year: the 
creation of the Dan Chu (Democracy) political party and the move towards 
consolidated province budgets. 

The model which emerges implicitly as the ultimate objective of this 
strategy is one which has the thrust of governmentally sponsored programs 
being initiated and implemented at the province level on the part of local 
administrations which are responsible directly to the President, but which 
are also closely connected to a locally based unit of a national political party. 
The Party, in turn, should be able to offer goods and services to the local 
constituency because of its direct relationship with the Provincial Admin- 
istration and its participation in the budget approval process in the National 
Assembly. It should thus be able to create contingent incentives which should 
generate political support for the Government generally and, more specifi- 
cally, electoral support of the Party locally; i.e., in presidential, National 
Assembly, provincial and village elections. Thus, theoretically at least, a set 
of governmental and other political institutions would be integrated into a 
mechanism which could serve as a link between local communal groups and 
the National Government at an intermediate level. 


WEAKNESSES AND THE POTENTIAL FoR DEFEAT 


The Political Economy of Rice: The year 1973 witnessed a continued, but 
ultimately precipitous, deterioration of the South Vietnamese economy. In- 
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flation climbed steadily; by November the retail price index had increased 
at a rate equal to 55.1% for food and 48.6% for non-food items over the 
same month in 1972. This situation was exacerbated by the Government’s 
increasing reliance on internally funded deficit financing, a result largely 
due to the reduction of U.S. direct and indirect economic aid. GVN dollar 
earnings from the American presence were US $403 million in 1971, US 
$210 million in 1972, and only approximately US $100 million in 1973. In 
Fiscal Year 1972 (i.e., July 1971 to June 1972), appropriated funds con- 
tributed by the Agency for International Development were US $385 mil- 
lion. During FY 1973, the absence of an AID bill resulted in a Continuing 
Resolution which provided only US $320 million to Viemam. Commensurate 
with this reduction, the expected reduction in the number of AID personnel 
in South Vietnam was from approximately 800 at the time of the cease-fire 
to approximately 200 by mid-1974. Thus, a large number of U.S. projects 
which provided infrastructure and indirect financial supports to the GVN 
were in the process of being eliminated.® 

These factors, combined with the rising trend of world commodity prices 
(especially in terms of the U.S. Dollar), resulted in a reduction of South 
Vietnam’s foreign exchange reserves by US$ 70 million. Thus, the GVN de- 
valued the piastre eight times during 1973, from VN$ 465.000 = US$ 1.00 
on January 1, 1973 to VN$ 535.00 = US$ 1.00 on November 14, 1973. The 
result of all this was an increase in the average price of imported goods by 
50% during the period June 1972 to June 1973. Accompanying this infla- 
tionary spiral was a recession, a reduction in the output of manufactured 
goods and in the service industries, as well as—for the first time—serious 
levels of urban unemployment. 

For the population at large, however, economic problems were reduced to 
.the daily process of selling, distributing and/or purchasing rice. Rice is the 
staple.foodstuff in Vietnam. There are secondary foods, but no secondary 
staple; the people live on rice. 

The factors contributing to the structure of what eventually became known 
as the Rice War can be divided into two component parts: 1) political-mili- 
tary and 2) economic. The political and military objectives of the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward rice distribution was neatly summed up by the, three 
“No’s” introduced into the GVN’s propaganda theme during the latter part 
of the year: 


"During the immediate post cease-fire period, many Saigonnaise expected a consider- 
able incréase in American economic aid for post-war reconstruction and development. 
In order to attract such aid, President Thieu emphasized the theme that South Vietnam 
was entering a new phase which, although full of peril, would require increasing rates 
of economic development. However, by August it was apparent that economic aid from 
the U.S. would certainly not be adequate to cover the expected deficit. At about the 

` same time, it also became apparent that third country aid was not likely to be significant 
through 1974, although committees were established within the Ministry of Foreign 

‘Affairs and the Directorate of Budget and Foreign Aid to solicit third country aid 
‘(especially from France and Japan) ; Dan Chu, August 21, as Dai Dan Toc, August 
23 and 27, 1973. 
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The People of South Vietnam Shall Decisively 
— Noi Sell Rice To The Communists 
— Not Feed The Communists 
— Not Let The Communists Re-Invade.? 


With the knowledge that the PRG zones of control were integrated into 
the broader economic system of South Vietnam as a whole, the GVN decided 
to destroy their opponent’s economy by implementing a policy of embargo. 
The first step was to impede transit to and from these areas through a system 
of blockades along known access routes. However, it soon became apparent 
that communication, transportation, and economic exchange between “se- 
cure” and “enemy controlled” areas could not be effectively stopped. The 
PRG would be able to continue to supply itself with sufficient rice through 
purchases within the framework of the national economy. Further, by pur- 
chasing more rice than was necessary to feed the people living within the 
areas under its control, the PRG could—if it chose to do so—create artificial 
shortages of rice in Government controlled areas. Such a policy, in combina- 
tion with a shortfall in rice production due to poor environmental conditions 
during the planting season earlier in the year, could reinforce the spiral of 
inflation by increasing the price of rice beyond what would otherwise be 
the case. 

This fear appeared to be at least partially justified when, during the first 
months of the harvest season, the price of rice rose almost twice as fast as 
all other prices. Initially, it was believed that this was due to hoarding 
on the part of merchants attempting to drive the price up in an environment 
characterized by the certain need for at least some importation of extremely 
expensive rice from foreign sources and rumors of PRG willingness to pay 
two to three times the free market price in cash.® In any event, as the price 
of rice soared, the Government was faced with a dilemma: either intervene 
in the rice market in order to keep the price down to a level which salaried 
personnel—largely soldiers and civil servants—could afford or allow the 
free market to operate in order to provide farmers with the necessary incen- 
tive to grow and sell more rice. 

At the end of August,’ the decision was made to intervene in the rice mar- 
ket to an extent never before experienced during the post-colonial history 
of South Vietnam. Every Province Chief was instructed to classify all of the 


"These three “No’s” can be compared to the four “No’s” of 1972: “No coalition with 
the Communists; 2) No neutralization in the Communist mode; 3) No cessation of ter- 
ritory to the Communists and 4) No acceptance of open participation by Communists 
in the political system of South Vietnam. 

®Dan Chu and Tien Tuyen, July 24, 1973. 

*Rumors that President Thieu would intervene in the rice economy by mobilizing the 
“National Police and Military Police” appeared for the first time on August 12 (the 
issue of Doc Lap on that date). On August 26, Brigadier General Nguyen Vinh Nghi— 
Commander of Military Region IV-—officially placed restrictions on the free market sale 
of rice and forbade the retention of excess paddy by individual farming households. 
Dan Chu, August 29, 1973. 
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territory within his province into one or more of three different categories: 
1) contiguous to PRG controlled territory; 2) not contiguous but available 
to PRG access; and 3) not readily accessible to the PRG. 


In those areas classified as contiguous to PRG controlled territory, pro- 
vincial officials were instructed to confiscate all but one week’s supply of 
paddy from every rice producing household. The confiscated paddy was to 
be removed to district and/or provincial warehouses where it was to remain 
the property of the individual producer. Each household was authorized to 
withdraw an amount estimated to be equal to its immediate needs once each 
week. Although most provinces had at least some territory in this category, 
the areas most effected were in Kien Tuong, Chau Doc, Kien Phong, Kien 
Giang, Chuong Thien, An Xuyen and Dinh Tuong provinces. In those areas 
judged to be not continguous but accessible to the PRG, paddy in excess of 
a household’s requirement for thirty days was confiscated. Only in those 
areas judged to be beyond the PRG was rice distribution uncontrolled. These 
areas were generally limited to the environs of cities and towns. 


The amount of paddy in excess of the household’s own requirements for 
the relevant period fixed by the Province Chief was to be sold to the Govern- 
ment at a fixed price which averaged anywhere from 10-50% below the free 
market (i.e., black market) price. Initially, the farmer received a certificate 
of payment, with no immediate cash value, which was eventually redeemable 
for cash at the Province Treasury.2° However, although the Central Govern- 
ment had transferred to each provincial treasury in advance a sum of piastres 
equal to the estimated cost of purchasing the rice, it still required up to three 
weeks (sometimes more) for farmers to receive their cash payments. Fur- 
ther, there were reports that in at least some cases, provincial officials were 
downgrading the face value of the certificates at the time of payment on the 
grounds that the rice was judged on arrival at the warehouses to be of an 
inferior quality to that originally declared. 

The result of all this was, of course, increasing dissatisfaction with the 
Government among the rural population in the Delta.!! While the prices 
received by a farmer for his output were deflated, the costs of everything 
else—e.g., fertilizer, trenching services, transportation, and other foods— 
were inflated. In addition, because of the economic disincentives created by 
the GVN’s intervention, both commercial and quasi-public banks such as 


1°Province Chiefs were given wide discretion as to the methods they could employ to 
implement these policies. Thus, methods of collection, storage, payment, distribution, 
and sale varied considerably between, and sometimes within, provinces. 

“Yt has been privately argued by some analysts in a few of the other Western Em- 
bassies in Saigon that the policy of the GVN described above has not resulted in any 
extreme dissatisfaction among the rural population (they stress that this is particularly 
the case in An Giang and Kien Giang at least). Their analysis emphasizes the sub- 
sistence nature of the Vietnamese agricultural economy -and thus postulates that de- 
pressed prices are not a salient issue for Vietnamese farmers who do not think of their 
output in terms of “cash crops.” We do not agree with the conclusions of this argument, 
but we do recognize that it might be possible, at least in certain areas. 
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local rural banks and the Agricultural Development Banks ceased financing 
private rice production related expenditures. 


With this background in mind, it can be observed that the desire to fore- 
stall rural dissatisfaction and criticism was at least part of the Government’s 
motivation in emphasizing the theme that control over the distribution of 
rice was necessary in order to deprive supplies to the PRG and thus destroy 
the NVA’s capacity to launch a military offensive from which all would 
suffer. However, whether or not the GVN leadership was aware of it or not, 
it was manifestly impossible to achieve the objective of “starving” the NVA 
and/or PRG Main Force. It has been estimated that the PRG/NVA total re- 
quirement for rice if they were to launch a major offensive would not exceed 
54,000 metric tons, a figure equal to only 1.56% of the total South Vietnam- 
ese rice supply (excluding imports) . It is impossible to prevent an opponent 
who has day and/or night access to 40-60% of the rice producing areas from 
securing 1.56% of the total available supply. 


The Deterioration of Civil-Military Relations: While Thieu was pursuing 
a rice policy aimed at alleviating the stress of the urban population and re- 
sulting in the alienation of many farmers, it became apparent at the same 
time that he was also alienating a significant segment of the urban based. 
career civil service because of his proposed changes in the administrative 
structure aimed at the creation of a new governmental-responsiveness to the 
rural population. Among these critics, the Administrative Revolution was 
perceived as a strategy for reducing their power and authority through de- 
centralization and the increased role given military officers. 


A characteristic of the Vietnamese political system often overlooked by 
American analysts is the fact that the civil bureaucracy at the Saigon level 
provides one of the most powerful institutionalized sources of non-Commu- 
nist opposition to the leadership of President Thieu. This is not, of course, 
to argue that the civil service is a monolithic opposition force. However, at 
career leadership levels and among many Category A civil servants, the lead- 
ership elements of the Thieu regime are viewed as political arrivistes whose 
personal backgrounds and bases of support are found among the military— 
a traditionally inferior class in Vietnamese society. 


However, civilian control of the technical ministries and the technical ser- 
vices at provincial and district levels provided them with significant political 
leverage within the GVN itself. That this largely conservative, independent 
and institutionalized power base centered in the Civil Service was seen by 
Thieu as an obstacle to his own control of the GVN is fairly clear. Again 
referring to his speech of July 10, we find: 


In our Civil Service there are many grades and echelons of all kinds. 
Although I have been briefed about this, I still do not understand it. 
The system of reward, punishment, promotion, and demotion is more 
complicated than that of the Armed Forces. .. . 
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. Sometimes this system is harmful. . . . Those who work in an unsat- 
isfactory and undisciplined manner are protected by this system and 
cannot be discharged. This was the case in Kontum last year. I remem- 
ber that many of our civil servants deserted their posts while our com- 
batants and compatriots remained at their places to fight. I ordered the 
dismissal of these persons, but this could not be carried out because of 
the Civil Service system. Then I ordered the dismissal of corrupt civil 
servants, but this order could not be executed because of the Civil Ser- 
vice System. The bad civil servarits have constantly used this system as 
a screen to cover up their bad deeds and laziness. . : 


Thus, the President’s appointment of an ARVN Colonel as the Commissioner 
in charge of the newly created National Commission for the Public Service 
further alarmed many within the highly politicized civilian bureaucracy. 
For Thieu had already said that the Commissioner would be responsible for 
“all of the things that concern civil servants [italics added], from the hiring 
of civil servants to the management security, training, psychological warfare 
activities and education, status, promotions, and reorganization of the civil 
service.” 

The ultimate consequences of the “silent” opposition to the Administrative 
Revolution described above cannot yet be gauged. However, although ex- 
plicit and vocal opposition is not likely, neither is the cooperation required 
at the operational level. 


Tue PRG anb NVA PRESENCE 


Throughout the post “cease-fire” period, both sides were guilty of.com- 
mitting military violations. Although it was initially assumed that these vio- 
lations were simply a function of the need to clearly establish the boundaries 
of their respective zones of control, it had become clear by September that 
both sides had been attempting to improve their own positions at least par- 
tially by military means. Thus, the series of battles in the Central Highlands 
resulted as much from the NVA’s desire to obtain uninterrupted use of the 
North-South highway network, as it did from the ARVN’s attempt to remain 
in those outposts which interdicted those same highways. In Chuong Thien 
and Camau, the GVN’s intention to clarify the boundaries of PRG zones of 
control to its own advantage often took the form of an expanded military 

“presence” in contested areas; but so did the PRG’s attempt to enable the 
population within its zones to continue their participation in the broader 
social and economic systems of South Vietnam as a whole. The serious prob- 
lems created by even the most sincere desire to clearly delineate the boun- 
daries within which one side or the other’s “presence” exists was described 
in these pages last year.12 Unfortunately, the prediction made there that 
“agreements by all sides as to who is ‘in place’ in specific terms is not likely, 


*Jerry.M. Silverman, “South Vietnam and the Elusive Peace,” Asian Survey, XIII:1 
(anua 1973), pp. 42-45. 
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partly because the criteria defining control is not shared,” has been fulfilled. 

In addition, as these words were written in November, there was a general 
expectation among both Americans and Vietnamese in Saigon that a large- 
scale North Vietnamese military offensive was imminent. There was no ques- 
tion about their capacity to launch one, as the North Vietnamese have main- 
tained their position and strengthened their forces in the Central Highlands 
corridor from the De-Militarized zone to the area just North and East of 
Saigon. American estimates of NVA Main Force strength in the South in- 
cludes approximately 180,000 men (approximately 35,000 more than when 
the cease-fire agreements went into effect), plus significant quantities of 
surface to air missiles, tanks, and artillery up to and including 122 mm 
rockets and 130 mm cannon. 

In the Delta and coastal lowlands, PRG local force units (which however 
contain some North Vietnamese personnel) have been increasingly active 
since July. In those areas of Region IV which are contested or contiguous to 
areas of PRG control, conflict between GVN and small military units his- 
torically associated with the insurgent political infrastructure has become 
commonplace. Although accurate statistics were not available, it was obvious 
that casualty figures in the Delta, from both conventional military and “ter- 
rorist” attacks, were approaching pre cease-fire levels by the end of the year. 
It is important to note that this did not equal the extremely high casualty 
figures associated with the nation-wide conventional military conflict during 
the 1965-1970 and 1972 periods. However, it is significant because, if true, 
it serves as an indication of the PRG infrastructure’s position and capabil- 
ities. 

With this in mind, the possibility that an NVA offensive could be directed 
primarily towards the objective of diverting ARVN away from the Delta, 
rather than ultimate military victory, ought not to be discounted. If ARVN 
was diverted, as it has been in the past, the Delta would be opened further to 
the successful implementation of the PRG’s strategy of political mobilization 
of the rural population and general harassment of the GVN. Over the long 
term, this approach could re-establish the NLF’s ability to assume authority 
throughout South Vietnam when and if the GVN implodes, i.e., collapses be- 
cause of the PRG’s external reinforcement of those non-military pressures 
which are increasingly fueled by the artificial conditions which currently 
characterize the structure of South Vietnam’s Government and Economy. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the end of direct American military involvement in South 
Vietnamese affairs has resulted in a return to a primarily political mode of 
struggle. Although military force remains as an important resource for both 
sides, the ability of the GVN to reduce the rate of inflation, avoid a highly 
controlled agricultural sector, increase administrative effectiveness and con- 
tain the NLF infrastructure, remain the crucial factors. The extraordinarily 
complex nature of the political, economic and military systems, inherited 
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from the Americans through the structure of their advice and support, has 
substantially magnified the burdens associated with the GVN’s attempt to 
survive. Ironically, the GVN’s apparent success in establishing itself as the 
recognized Government throughout most of the populated countryside has 
resulted in its being held increasingly responsible for the numerous failures 
of the system. 

It is still unlikely that a direct confrontation between the GVN and PRG, 
either electorally or militarily, would result in a clear victory for either side. 
However, if the system represented by the GVN were to collapse, the NLF 
still represents the only other cohesive political force which could assert suf- 
ficient control throughout the country to allow it to rule. In the absence of 
an internal GVN collapse, the political and military aspects of the conflict 
are likely to remain with the people of South Vietnam indefinitely. 


JERRY M. SILVERMAN is a staff member of the Institute of Public Administration 
(New York and Washington), currently in Saigon. 


THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
AND THE "THIRD STAGE" OF THE REVOLUTION 


/ William S. Turley 


O. day after the signing on January 27, 1973, of the Agreement to’ 
End the War and Restore Peace in Vietnam, the Central Committee of the 
Lao Dong Party announced that the Vietnamese Revolution had passed a 
major turning point and entered a third stage. The earlier turning points 
were the August Revolution and establishment of the Democratic Republic 
in 1945; the second was the victory over France. Both were followed by de- 
velopmental stages with distinctive “historic tasks.” The latest turning point 
is the successful conclusion of the Anti-U.S. National Salvation Resistance, 
the termination of direct American interference in the Vietnamese Revolu- 
tion. Two weeks after the signing of the Agreement, the broad outlines and 
“historic tasks” of the third stage were unveiled, and the details have been 
emerging slowly ever since. The effort to define the nature of this stage in 
theory and carry it into practice has been the principle content of internal 
politics in the DRV in 1973. A Fourth Party Congress to ratify the general 
line already laid down and to solve peripheral problems probably will be 
held in the near future, barring unforeseen “special circumstances.”*+ 

According to the Nhan Dan editorial that first spelled out the contents of 
the new stage, the Agreement has created unparalleled opportunities in the 
South.” Although the revolution there still faces an arduous struggle, it has 
its own “government, army and zones of operation” which are “solid bases 
for further progress.” Since the American withdrawal, “reactionary forces” 
cannot grow stronger because “they do not have an economic or social base 
worth mentioning. . . . They can only exist with help from outside.” Thus 
the balance of forces was said to have shifted decisively in favor of the Rev- 
olution. Meanwhile, the North “will advance in the construction of the 
material and technical bases of socialism, build a new economic base, a new 
system, and the new man.” 

Such statements have led some analysts to assume that the DRV’s choices 
are limited to allocating resources to socialist construction in the North or 


*The last National Congress of the Lao Dong Party was held in 1960; according to 
Party by-laws, one is supposed to be held every four years but may be postponed in the 
event of “special circumstances.” See the Statute of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, Viet- 
Nam Documents and Research Notes, no. 103, (Saigon: U.S. Mission, 1972), p. 74. 


"Nhan Dan, February 12, 1973. 
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the war in the South. However, in Party doctrine and in practice, these goals 
are not mutually exclusive. Geographical and functional distribution may 
effect short-range capabilities in the two regions or in different organiza- 
tions, but single functions can serve multiple long-range goals. The “setting 
of priorities” has always been a question of determining how best to use 
resources in complementary fashion to achieve these two goals, which them- 
selves are believed to be mutually reinforcing on the strategic level. Instead 
of giving priority to one goal or another, the DRV is employing every meth- 
‘od known in.its experience—with some interesting adjustments of emphasis 
—to “build the material and technical bases of “socialism” simultaneously 
with prosecution of the revolution in the South. Socialist construction in the 
North is believed to have direct relevance to the struggle in the South, and 
in fact there are good reasons to agree that the former is essential to suc- 
cessful completion of the latter. The deployment of 150,000-170,000 regulars 
of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam (PAVN) in the South is ample evidence 
that no separate courses for North and South have been set. The relationship 
between armed and political struggle and between North and South conse- 
quently is quite different from the 1960-64 period to which the present bears 
superficial resemblance. 

At the beginning of the earlier period, the revolutionary forces were 
emerging from a period of great weakness and had few secure base areas; 
in support of political struggle, armed struggle was largely guerrilla in na- 
ture and supplied with men, food and to a large extent weapons from within 
the South. The war was fairly inexpensive from the point of view of the 
North and allowed implementation of a Five Year Plan in 1961-65 to develop 
‘industry and expand the socialized sector of agriculture. 

From 1965 through 1972, the participation of northern regulars in com- 
bat and the bombardment of the North promoted the armed struggle to first 
importance, gave that struggle an increasingly conventional character, and 
required postponement of many development projects in the North. Now, 
American units have withdrawn and the bombardment has ceased, but the 
ARVN has developed in technical and logistics capability, the PAVN has 
remained in the South, and the revolutionary forces have established spa- 
cious liberated zones. Both armed and political struggle are necessary, but 
by means and with the benefit of opportunities that did not exist in 1960-64 
and certainly not in 1965-72. Both the Revolution in the South and socialist 
construction in the North are believed by Party leaders to be serviceable at 
high levels of commitment because of the new organizational, technological 
and international factors and “objective conditions” making up the “new 
situation.” 


Tue REVOLUTION OF THE SOUTH 


The means by which struggle would be continued in the South after cease- 
fire were described in a directive of the Party’s Central Office for South 
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Vietnam (COSVN) dated January 19, 1973.3 The general line of the docu- 
ment was that the Agreement should be manipulated through “political 
struggle,” supported where necessary by “armed struggle.” Political cadres, 
using the slogan of “peace, independence, democracy, rice and clothing for 
the people, and national concord,” were to mobilize the people to demand 
strict adherence to every clause of the Agreement, a demand whose refusal by 
Saigon would fuel antagonisms against the Thieu regime; to this end copies 
of the Agreement and instruction in its meaning have been made easily 
available by Party Cadres wherever possible. Two “extreme tendencies” 
were to be avoided: “The tendency to utilize only the armed approach as we 
did during the war period and the tendency to tie ourselves in the purely 
legal political struggle which prevents us from bringing into play under 
various forms the masses’ revolutionary violence.” Although “building po- 
litical forces” was to be the principal task, its purpose was to consolidate 
liberated zones and strengthen armed forces in preparation for further ex- 
pansion. The general line of this Directive seems still (as of November 30, 
1973) to be operative, with some modification of restraints on main force 
military action. 

Obviously, the Party has not abandoned or seriously curtailed the revolu- 
tion in the South, and expectations of a schism within the Party or between 
hypothetical northern and southern factions in the complex of revolutionary 
organizations are groundless. Although the PRG’s demands of September 
11, 1972 that Thieu vacate office and all political prisoners be released were 
not fully satisfied by the Agreement, and although Mme. Binh did make am- 
biguous statements prior to the signing, these moves were consistent with 
the objectives and diplomatic tactics of the DRV at that time. The report of 
an armed attack in November 1972 led by Vo Chi Cong, Chairman of the 
People’s Revolutionary Party (PRP), and Tran Bach Dang, Chairman of 
the Liberation Youth, against the PRG/NLF leadership was refuted by the 
appointment of Cong and Dang to membership in the NLF Presidium shortly 
after the alleged incident.* Far from cutting it loose, the DRV is promoting 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
Nam (PRGRSVN) as a sovereign political entity fully equal to the Republic 
of Viet-Nam (RVN). These efforts have had some success. The PRG received 
diplomatic recognition from several states during 1973 (e.g., Uganda, Da- 
homey, Burundi), has been approached by Japanese interests (with DRV 
encouragement) for access to liberated zones, and was seated at the Fourth 
Conference of Non-aligned States in Algiers in September over strenuous 


S“COSVN Directive 02/73, ‘On Policies Related to the Political Settlement and Cease- 
fire’,” Viet-nam Documents ‘and Research Notes, no. 113. In answer to the perennial 
question about captured documents, it should be noted that the authenticity of this one 
has been confirmed by events in the field. 


‘Liberation Radio, December 19, 1972; Principal Reports from Communist Sources, 
no. 23 (Saigon: U.S. Mission, January 9, 1973). 
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RVN protest. Whatever the disagreements within the Party or the revolu- 
tionary forces, they have not rent the fabric of the LDP/PRP/PRGRSVN/ 
NLF/VANDPF organizational complex. 


Economic RECOVERY AND DEVEOPMENT IN THE NORTH 


With respect to the revolution in the North, the Nhan Dan editorial which 
outlined the “new stage” implied that the immediate future would be char- 
acterized by exceedingly rapid development, primarily in the material pre- 
requisities of socialism: 


The Revolution will proceed in leaps. The simultaneous implementation 
of the three revolutions in production relations, technology, and cul- 
ture and ideology; the direct advance from small-scale production to 
large-scale socialist production; both the technical and then scientific- 
technical revolutions; and the rapid crossing of the first stage in the 
process of industrialization—all are great leaps. The convergence of 
many revolutions and many leaps in a relatively short period of history 
is a very special process of revolutionary development. The situation 
truly has created real objective conditions capable of bringing the revo- 
lution forward with extraordinary speed.’ 


The emphasis on speed and “leaps” may sound like the rhetoric of China’s 
Great Leap Forward and a rejection of Soviet gradualism. However, it 
should be noted that, in contrast to China’s Greap Leap, the DRV’s leaps are 
to be in material and technical fields to create the abundance Soviet leaders 
insist is a precondition to communist distribution. The combination of 
Chinese speed (and to a certain extent method) with Soviet sequence is 
typical of the Vietnamese modifications of received doctrine which make a 
mockery of attempts to define policies and statements solely in terms of 
Soviet or Chinese models. 


This combination also is designed to meet three requirements simultane- 
ously: the war in the South, recovery from the effects of the war and par- 
ticularly of the American bombardment in December 1972, and resumption 
of the long-range development plans set aside in 1965. Although DRV pub- 
lications claim great success in circumventing the mining of harbors and 
bombing of cities and industry, DRV spokesmen abroad and the evidence of 
reconstruction plans indicate that 1972 was a hard year and the attacks on 
the capital equipment devastating. Reliance on foreign aid became so great 
that the “daily average of aid received exceeded the levels achieved on the 
greatest day in the years 1965-68,” and when the bombing ceased the restora- 


“Nhan Dan, February 12, 1973. 
‘Minh Hoang, “Nhung van de chu yeu cua nhiem vu kinh te trong tinh hinh moi” 


(Principal Problems of the Economic Task in the New Situation), Nghien cuu Kinh te, 
no. 71 (February 1973), p. 2. 
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tion of basic lines of communications and transport took precedence over 
every other task. 

The program for economic recovery and preparation for later develop- 
ment, as outlined in Premier Pham Van Dong’s Report on the 1973 State 
Plan to the National Assembly in February, was strikingly similar to the 
1969-70 State Plans which also emphasized recovery and transition to long- 
range planning: 


The requirements before us are that we must quickly stabilize the eco- 
nomic situation, secure the welfare of the people, and both restore and 
develop the economy... . In the next three years, not only must we 
struggle to surpass the production norms of the preceding period of 
war, but we also must immediately turn to constructing a new economic 
structure and make preparations for beginning development on a big 
scale with great speed in the years to come. 


Communications and transport are always of the first importance, there- 
fore it is urgent that we restore customary activity and at the same time 
lay the groundwork for early implementation of plans to develop com- 
munications and transport at the level required for later develop- 
ment. ... 


Regional industries and small subsidiary industries are production 
branches of special importance in serving the people’s livelihood, and 
we must strongly develop these branches with utmost speed as appro- 
priate to the new situation. 


Strongly and firmly develop agriculture in accordance with the line of 
the resolutions of the 19th and 20th meetings of the Party Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee. [1971, 1972] Great attention should be given to 
early completion of irrigation systems. ... Quickly liberate a significant 
part of the agricultural work force by strengthening irrigation and flood 
control engineering so that labor can be transferred to development of 
industry and to build new economic sectors. 


On the basis of the State’s unified management, develop foreign trade 
and create conditions for important production branches to be tied into 
national markets. It is essential that we widen economic relations be- 
tween ourselves and other countries.” 


At the end of the first quarter of the 1973 State Plan, most of the major 
bridges linking Hanoi and Haiphong to the hinterland and “almost all cen- 
tral and regional industrial installations” were claimed to be back in oper- 
ation, but continuing complaints of price, finance and currency fluctuations 
indicated that significant problems remained. By early September, the com- 
munications network was said to have been fully restored, the entire railway 


"Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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network reopened to traffic, all bridges and highways repaired and power 
output back to “prewar levels,” but effort still was concentrated on meeting 
the people’s daily needs. 


With such basic objectives, it is not surprising that the Plan stressed small 
regional industries and “enterprises with few people but equipped with 
modern techniques having large productive capacities at low price and easy 
marketability’—in other words, sophisticated cottage industries to meet 
local consumer needs and reduce strain on the labor supply and on the dis- 
tribution system.® The period of economic recovery will last until the end 
of 1975; a Five Year Plan in 1976-80 will begin a more decisive shift toward 
development of heavy industry. 


In agriculture, the war situation of 1972 led to a resurgence of localism 
and retention by some highly productive cooperatives of a larger share of 
their crop than allowed for sale outside the State’s compulsory purchases. 
It was necessary in 1973, therefore, for Party leadership cadres and district 
level officials in the most war-stricken zones to recover more effective au- 
thority over cooperatives under their jurisdiction. It is hoped by means of 
tighter administration, miracle strains of rice and increased acreage to raise 
total rice production significantly. As an incentive, the free market may be 
better managed but not curtailed, because “purchasing outside the contrac- 
tual obligation ... springs from the interests of the farmer, guarantees the 
farmer’s income and encourages him to develop food production eagerly.”® 
Because of the December bombing, a mild winter unfavorable to sowing fol- 
lowed by drought and then heavy rains at harvest time, these measures had 
modest effect on the spring harvest of 1973: total production was more than 
5% below plan and 444% below the good 1972 harvest, though still suf- 
ficient to make it “one of the three best crops over the last fifteen years.”1° 


Tue New CADRE POLICY AND THE TECHNICAL REVOLUTION 


Perhaps the most important statement on policy and planning in 1973 
was the “Resolution on Cadre Work in the New Stage.”!1 During the war, 
the Party overwhelmingly favored development of military cadres, although 
over the last few years attention increasingly has been given to development 
of technical and scientific cadres. Now emphasis must shift decisively in 


Ibid., p. 12, 

°Vu Thanh, “Mot so diem can chu y trong viec chi dao thuc hien ke hoach huy dong 
luong thuc vu chiem-xuan nam 1973” (Some Points Needing Attention in Supervision to 
Complete the Plan to Mobilize Food in the 1973 Spring-Summer Harvest), Cong tac Ke 
hoach, no. 31 (April 1973), pp. 6-7. 

2°Vietnam Courier, no. 15 (August 1973), p. 18. 

1«“Nghi quyet cua bo chinh tri ve cong tac can bo trong giai doan moi” (Political 
ies Resolution on Cadre Work in the New Stage), Hoc Tap, XIX:207 (March 
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favor of the latter.1* The new policy meets the needs of the 1973-75 recovery 
period and determines the “direction and objective” for the next ten years. 

According to ‘Le Duan, who provided the ideological embroidery for the 
policy at the time of its release, structural weaknesses in Party and State 
cadre organization, in addition to the usual shortcomings of individuals, 
grew out of or were allowed to persist because of the war. These weaknesses 
are incompatible with Le Duan’s (and, evidently, a stable majority of the 
Party leadership’s) unswerving commitment to development of heavy in- 
dustry; they include the poor articulation of organ and cadre functions, 
inappropriate use of available talent, non-rational distribution of labor, am- 
biguous norms of productivity and accountability, and management tech- 
niques better suited to the “administrative-supply task” than to production.78 
Furthermore, there still are numerous old cadres in the ranks who hold “nar- 
row, obstructionist and conservative attitudes”!+ which impede optimal use 
of young people trained in the latest managerial methods and technical sub- 
jects; removal of these old cadres is now “absolutely essential.” 15 

Pursuing the principle that of the “three revolutions” the technical revolu- 
tion is the “key,” the new cadre policy gives a stunning degree of emphasis 
to development of cadres with scientific and technical skills. Party cadres 
still must meet rigid political qualifications for assignment and advance- 
ment, but non-Party administrative cadres are explicitly relieved from equiv- 
alent requirements, and non-Party scientific and technical cadres only need 
to “bring all their intelligence and specialized talents with good results into 
the service of the Fatherland and socialism.” Subsequent passages in the 
Resolution suggest that the rapid absorption of cadres not forged in class 
struggle or by experience in combat is viewed, with some trepidation, as a 
matter requiring close supervision and utmost care in choosing leadership 
cadres to explain Party policies, review cadre work and manage the security 
apparatus. Nonetheless, even “general leadership cadres” are commanded 
to divert more time to the study of “the latest achievements of science and 
technology and the organizational methods of management related to their 
branch.”16 Earlier stress on development of cadres to meet “the requirement 
of political and armed struggle” now must be supplanted by a massive effort 
to “catch up with advanced world standards” in “organizing and adminis- 
tering a large socialist production base.” 


“This shift was foreshadowed by the 1970 program to create a “Ho Chi Minh Class” 
of cadres which did not fulfill expectations. See William S. Turley, “The DRV Since 
the Death of Ho Chi Minh: The Politics of Revolution in Transition,” in Indochina in 
Conflict, J. J. Zasloff and A. E. Goodman, eds., (Lexington: D.C. Heath, 1972), pp. 35-38. 

Le Duan, “May van de ve can bo va ve to chuc trong cach mang xa hoi chu nghia” 
(Some Problems Concerning Cadres and Organization in Socialist Revolution), Hoc 
Tap, XIX:207 (March 1973), pp. 11-39, 51. 

“CN hi quyet,” op. cit. p. 6. 

48Le Duan, op. cit., p. 26. 

1°¢N shi quyet,” op. cit., pp. 4-6. 
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It should not be inferred from the foregoing that the DRV is beginning 
the technical revolution from scratch. The desire to exploit the industrialized 
world’s technological wonders has been expressed by DRV leaders with in- 
creasing frquency and intensity over the past dozen years. More concretely, 
from 1962 to mid-1972, 688 Vietnamese received advanced degrees (mostly 
kandidat nauk) in the Soviet Union, almost all in natural sciences and en- 
gineering. To these must be added perhaps 150 who studied in Eastern 
Europe and the large numbers who returned with under-graduate degrees. 
The DRV’s development of scientific and technical personnel far outstrips 
that of South Vietnam, and Zvi Halevy concludes that the DRV has the most 
highly trained cadre of scientists and engineers of any nation in Southeast 
Asia.17 In addition to its external resources, the DRV is expanding its own 
universities and research activities. One thousand scientific research projects 
were claimed to have been carried out in DRV universities and research in- 
stitutes from January to September 1973, 40% in agriculture. The study of 
foreign languages, particularly English, German and Russian, is being 
stressed as a means to increase students’ access to foreign scientific and tech- 
nical materials. There also may be some significance in the Chairman of the 
State Science and Technical Commission’s admiring citation of Britain, 
Japan and the United States—not the Soviet Union—as examples of how 
good organization, leadership and management can link science and tech- 
nology to industry, overcome “feudalist obstructionism,” and bring about 
rapid economic development.1® The current policy is not designed simply 
to expand the number of scientific and technical cadres but to use existing 
ones more efficiently while increasing indigenous resources of scientific and 
technical knowledge. The hopes of Party leaders for very rapid economic 
recovery and development over the next few years are not entirely without 
foundation. 


PATRIOTIC EMULATION MOVEMENT AND EVOLUTION oF DOCTRINE 


In conjunction with economic recovery and development by “leaps,” the 
Party has refurbished the “Patriotic Emulation Movement” to “Voluntarily 
Exceed the Goals of the 1973 State Plan.” The objectives of the movement, 
as in its previous incarnations, are to achieve high productivity, good quality 
and frugality. The general purposes are to mobilize the masses to be “en- 
thusiastic in productive labor, to recover from the effects of war, ... to rise 
up strongly” in ways appropriate to the new stage of “exceedingly rapid and 
very large-scale economic construction and development.” The Lao Dong 
Party has never neglected the importance of the mass mobilization campaign, 


"Zvi Halevy, “Vietnamese and Chinese Recipients of Higher Academic Degrees in the 


U.S.S.R., 1962-1972,” Southeast Asia: An International Quarterly, 11:3 (Summer 1972), 
pp. 338-346, 


**Tran Dai Nghia, “Cuoc cach mang khoa hoc-ky thuat ngay nay” (Today’s Scientific- 
Technical Revolution), Hoc Tap, XIX: 209 (May 1973), pp. 11-20. 
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and this usually is the arena in which its considerable political skills and 
Resistance traditions can most effectively be brought into play. Consistent 
with the prevailing circumspection regarding the efficacy of political factors, 
however, Hoc Tap noted that “A broad patriotic emulation movement of the 
masses cannot be purely the result of ideological education, although this 
work has extremely important contents. Rather, it is the result of large-scale 
organization work.”19 


It would be premature to predict an inexorable and permanent drift away 
from Resistance traditions, but, as the cadre policy and emulation move- 
ment make clear, it is reasonable to expect an attenuation of reliance on 
ideological incentives, ideological training and “redness” at least through 
the recovery period. The cadre Resolution did not meet these issues head 
on, but Le Duan unambiguously noted the limitations of ideological purity: 


Grasping Marxism-Leninism and the lines and policies of the Party 
perfectly is not sufficient for leadership and management cadres. They 
also must be fully familiar with the field of their responsibility and 
well-versed in their jobs. 


While conceding it was essential to have “an appropriate percentage” of 
experts and specialists who are “ideologically stable and have acquired def- 
inite political experience,” Le Duan said “the most important thing” was 
for Party leadership cadres to “associate with scientists and experts,” use 
their knowledge and improve their own scientific and technical levels. To 
prevent violations of Party principles and misuse of State power, Le Duan 
would rely not on more political training but on more clearly articulated 
legal and bureaucratic procedures: 


Ideological education is not enough; it is also necessary to consolidate 
the legal system and perfect organizational regulations and disciplinary 
systems . . . so that anyone placed in those conditions will not be able 
to act differently than directed. The very strength of these organiza- 
tional relations takes command over people. 


Le Duan also noted the importance of ranks and salaries as incentives for 
cadres, a point not raised in the Resolution.”° 


There is limited evidence that discussion of current development policies 
has reopened disagreement within the leadership, but this disagreement 


1°Hoc Tap (editorial) XIX: 210 (June 1973), p. 7. 

2Le Duan, op. cit., pp. 30-33. 

For example, in discussing sensitive aspects of the cadre policy, Le Duan frequently 
used a polemical format which indicates disagreement with an important competing 
view. Also see discrepancies between him and Truong Chinh, “Bai noi cua dong chi 
Truong-Chinh o nha may co khi Ha-noi . . .” (Speech of Comrade Truong at the Hanoi 
Machine Tool Plant . . .), Hoc Tap, XIX: 210 (June 1973), pp. 9-19. 
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has remained most civil. Furthermore, it is, as usual, very difficult and quite 
inadvisable to attempt to identify distinct and static factions. Party leaders 
pay respect to all of the LDP accretions of policy and interpretation as a 
matter of course, and actual policies always provide some satisfaction to 
every school of thought. For example, the emulation movement as a mobili- 
zation device always has had organizational as well as ideological content. 
The current stress on organization is to overcome the centripetal effects of 
recent combat and to strengthen further the institutional fabric of daily life 
as dominant complements to the traditional role of ideological training and 
“political consciousness.” LDP decision-making is syncretic, not selective. 
There was an adjustment of Party leadership during 1973—the elevation of 
Lt. Gen. Van Tien Dung, Chief of the General Staff, and Tran Quoc Hoan, 
Minister of Public Security, from alternate to full membership in the Politi- 
cal Bureau—but little more can be seen in this than the recognition of these 
two men’s long and energetic service and of the long predominance of mili- 
tary factors in the DRV’s political life. 


INTERNATIONAL FACTORS 


The Agreement to End the War probably helped make it possible, and 
perhaps necessary, for the DRV to diversify its economic and diplomatic re- 
lations. Since November 1972, the DRV has established diplomatic relations 
or raised missions to ambassadorial level with Bangladesh, Austria, Mala- 
gasy, Pakistan, Finland, Tunisia, Iceland, Canada, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Australia, Malaysia, France, Britain and Japan. This effort not only secures 
alternative sources of trade and aid; it also provides a wider range of diplo- 
matic contacts through which to promote the sovereign status of the PRG 
in keeping with the logic of the political struggle in the South. DRV leaders 
may also be anxious to reduce the DRV’s dependence on the Soviet Union 
and China in view of the current detente and the belief in Hanoi that Sino- 
Soviet differences make bloc support unpredictable. While seeking greater 
complexity and flexibility in its diplomacy, the DRV simultaneously has es- 
calated its advocacy of the “internationalist duty” of communist states. 

Certainly, the scope of the DRV’s economic development and reunification 
goals requires harmony with the Soviet Union and China. Economic plans 
in particular are predicated on large, long-term Soviet support. In July, one 
month after a one-week visit to Peking, Le Duan therefore headed a delega- 
tion including Pham Van Dong, Le Thanh Nghi (Deputy Premier and 
specialist in economic relations) and Tran Sam (Vice-Minister of National 
Defense and specialist in military assistance) to Moscow (with stopovers in 
China, Mongolia, Korea, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria). In addi- 
tion to general economic development aid, the Soviet Union agreed to pro- 
vide capital and technical specialists to rebuild the approximately 150 enter- 
prises of “important national significance” which it previously had given, 
and to give special aid for the development of power and coal industries, 
road-building, geological prospecting, and the development of virgin lands. 
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This aid and all “credits granted by the Soviet Union to the DRV in previous 
years” were declared free and non-repayable.?? While the delegation pro- 
ceeded through Eastern Europe, Le Duan stayed in the Soviet Union until 
August 29 (over six weeks) “to take a rest as guest of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU.” It may be surmised that political issues outstanding be- 
tween the DRV and the USSR were discussed, perhaps preparatory to a Lao 
Dong Party Congress or other major undertaking. 


Although the DRV now enjoys a condition nearer to peace and security 
than at any time since the early 1960s, the regime is streamlining its man- 
agement and mobilizing cadres and people to attain higher levels of in- 
dividual and organizational productivity than in the war period. The first 
and most obvious reason for this is the need to recover from the general 
effects of the war on administrative efficiency and of the December bombing 
on the economy and the people’s livelihood. Second, while the American 
involvement proved in crushingly vivid ways the power of modern technol- 
ogy, it also postponed the efficient utilization and expansion of the DRV’s 
technical resources to solve agricultural problems and develop industry. A 
feeling of being left behind (relative to other communist and developing 
states, not the RVN) may be responsible for some of the current infatuation 
with the “scientific-technical revolution.” Third, Party leaders are intensely 
aware that the nature of their competition with the RVN is constantly evolv- 
ing and that they must develop capabilities in order to transform the victory 
signified by American withdrawal into fulfillment of the Revolution over all 
of Viet Nam. Whatever the shortcomings of Saigon’s army and administra- 
tion,?* and with intimate knowledge of Saigon’s ability to mobilize external 
support, DRV leaders firmly believe that the best guarantee of victory, as 
of defense, is a still more technologically modern armed force and a much 
more industrialized economy. Fourth, the new situation has reopened the 
possibility of industrialization and thereby the acceleration of socialist con- 
struction in the North without abandoning the revolution in the South. Op- 
portunities were made to be taken, and the DRV is admirably equipped to 
take maximum advantage of the opportunities created by the Agreement to 
End the War. 


*2See Izvestia, July 19, 1973 (FBIS July 20, 1973); Tass, August 14, 1973 (FBIS 
August 15, 1973) ; and Pravda, July 19, 1973 (FBIS July 21, 1973). 

28COSVN Directive 02/73, op. cit., pp. 3-4, conceded that the ARVN and the Govern- 
ment were “more stable and better organized” at all levels than in the early Diem period, 
and that the Thieu regime firmly controls the government with a “core of dedicated 
counter-revolutionaries.” The document’s assessment of the balance of forces was confi- 
dent but not cocky. 
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CAMBODIA 1973: 
YEAR OF THE 
"BOMB HALT' 
/ Donald Kirk 


Tree was for sale in the Cambodian capital of Phnom Penh for two or 
three years a curious little booklet that illustrated an important point about 
the war for Cambodia after the overthrow of Prince Norodom Sihanouk as 
chief of state on March 18, 1970. The booklet, compiled by an itinerant 
American teacher of English and a Cambodian colleague, was entitled A 
Khmer Soldier’s Guide to American English and contained almost every 
phrase that a Khmer needed to know to coordinate with American aircraft 
flying in support of Khmer troops. “Need aerial reconnaisance,” “Reply by 
plane,” “You need aerial recon,” “Can you check closer?,” “We are moving 
in,” “Can you give air support?,” “Where is your position?,” “Can you see 
us?,” “Do you need an air strike?”—these were just a few of several hun- 
dred key expressions regarded as essential for routine conversations between 
Khmer ground observers and American pilots.1 The cover of the book was 
appropriately illustrated with a drawing of green-uniformed Khmer soldiers 
triumphantly pursuing black-pyjama-clad Viet Cong or North Vietnamese 
as several fighter planes dove in from the top of the picture. 

The writer overheard one of the last conversations between a Khmer 
ground observer and an American pilot on the morning of August 15, 1973 
—the final date on which American planes flew combat missions over Cam- 
bodia. “The enemy right now, they are hiding in a structure along the high- 
way,” said the Khmer observer, a captain named Choun Sony, who used the 
radio code name of “Hotel 13.” “Please do not fly very low,” Captain Sony 
advised the American, code-named Rustic O1, piloting a small, slow-moving 
but highly maneuverable observation plane, from which he in turn relayed 
target information to American jet bombers, usually F4 “Phantoms” or 
F111’s. “Be careful, do not fly very low,” Captain Sony repeated, “they have 
many kinds of weapons.” Captain Sony, trained by American Special Forces 
soldiers in Vietnam, turned from his radio and explained to the writer what 
was happening. “We have many information—the Vietnamese want to at- 
tack Highway 4,” he said. “Maybe we have big trouble. We know our own 
planes now are not enough. We have eight or ten T28’s—and also our cannon 
are very old.” 


*Charles H. Mertensotto and Yea Leng Hak, A Khmer Soldier’s Guide to American 
English, second edition, (Phnom Penh: Pon Loeu Vichea, 1972), pp. 5-13. 
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Captain Sony soon returned to the humdrum routine of relaying informa- 
tion to the American observation plane pilot, but an hour or so later he pro- 
vided a fairly lucid, accurate summary of the military problems confronting 
the government of the ailing Lon Nol, Sihanouk’s one-time Defense Minister 
and leader of the Phnom Penh government ever since the coup. “It is very 
dangerous now for Phnom Penh,” said Sony, who, like most of the Khmer 
elite, lived in the capital, only 20 miles to the northeast up route 4. “After 11 
o’clock; the Americans stop bombing, but the enemy is still along the Mekong 
River, and route l to the east of Phnom Penh is not secure. We push them 
away now from the road, but they can return.” Captain Sony looked at his 
watch. It was an hour before l1 a.m., August 15, in Cambodia—an hour 
before midnight, August 14, in Washington, the moment at which all 
American planes had to cease bombing and strafing. 

After that point, according to a bill finally passed by Congress the previous 
month despite much debate and White House opposition, the government 
could no longer allocate funds for the “air war” as such. Only unarmed re- 
conaissance flights and cargo resupply missions were authorized. The con- 
gressional mandate, approved in the same period in which the American 
government was compelled to admit clandestine B-52 bombing of supply 
routes and base areas in Cambodia in 1969 and 1970, reflected deep public 
sentiment in the U.S. against further direct participation in a conflict that 
gave every sign of lingering on for years. With the cessation of American 
bombing, there was widespread feeling among both American and Cambo- 
dian officers, of whom Captain Sony was a typical example, that the tide 
could turn, in the near future, in favor of the enemy—either that or the con- 
flict would end in peace agreements similar to those concluded in January 
and February for Vietnam and Laos, respectively. 


INTERNAL PoLtrics 

An underlying reason for the deep sense of insecurity was the ineptness, 
and unpopularity of the regime of President Lon Nol. Compounding this 
problem was the corruption of the military establishment, which habitually 
exaggerated the number of men under arms in order to extract more finan- 
cial aid than was necessary from the United States. The scandal of the “phan- 
tom soldiers” did not emerge until late in 1972 when the U.S. Military 
Equipment Delivery Team discovered such vast discrepancies as to warrant 
a full-scale investigation—and, finally, public admissions of the situation by 
both the Cambodian Ministry of Information and the American State De- 
partment. A State Department spokesman on December 29 confirmed that 
monthly payrolls for the Cambodian armed forces had covered the salaries 
of 300,000 men in some instances even though the actual total was approxi- 
mately 200,000.2 The ramifications of this disclosure were soon evident in 


*Associated Press, December 29, 1972. For fuller discussion of the “phantom soldier” 
problem, see Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam: April 1973, a staff report prepared 
for the use of the Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, (Washington: GPO, 
1973), pp. 23-25. 
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the Phnom Penh press, permitted some degree of freedom as long as it did 
not directly criticize the government or the war effort. 

“What’s going on in this country,” asked a commentary published in 
Nokor Thom at the beginning of January. American action in the payroll 
question “has not in the least caused any discomfort to the trouble-makers, 
the pay-roll cheaters, who couldn’t care less, it seems,” said the commentary. 
“Those who have been hit by their [American] measures are those small 
people who have not enough to eat and who have not been paid yet. Now, 
it’s the small people who form this country, and therefore, it is this country 
which is stuck and dying, not the few cheaters.” The next paragraph of the 
commentary reflected a certain anti-American tone indicative of the ambi- 
guity of many Phnom Penh intellectuals and politicians who did not sym- 
pathize particularly with Sihanouk but did not want the war to go on. 
“Cambodia bears the biggest burden after South Vietnam in this war which 
profits the Free World,” it said. “We have paid in blood, the shattering of 
our homes, the deaths of our loved ones, the destruction of our schools, hos- 
pitals, roads...” 

Beneath this obvious level, moreover, the Nokor Thom commentator per- 
ceived the inner weakness of the Lon Nol government, influenced increasingly 
since the coup of 1970 by the divisive figure of Brigadier General Lon Non, 
the president’s younger brother. “Chamcar-Mon remains stone-calm,” said 
Nokor Thom, referring to Lon Nol’s official residence. “President Lon Nol 
has not been especially impressed by any event. (Le Marechal reste de mar- 
bre)! Amidst the storm, and despite the cry of anguish from his followers, 
the President sits calmly drifting into the past.”* Lon Nol displayed precisely 
this lack of realism at a press conference at which he said that he prayed that 
“the Khmer people are united in order to reconstruct our country.” He also 
said that he prayed “that when the North Vietnamese aggressors pull their 
troops from Cambodia, all the Khmer people assist in fighting the Viet- 
namese troops still hidden in part of our country.”5 

While Lon Nol spun fantasies of peace and reconciliation, “le petit frére,” 
Lon Non, by now a brigade commander and minister in charge of rallying 
national construction, very nearly wrecked whatever semblance of political 
unity remained in Phnom Penh by attempting to destroy or outmaneuver all 
possible competitors for power. One of Lon Nol’s strongest and most re- 
spected critics, In Tam, who had served for a time as prime minister after 
the coup, resigned on February 24 as advisor on national reunification—a 
position to which he had been appointed in order to regain his favor. By 


"Nokor Thom, January 7, 1973, translated and published in English by Bulletin of 
Excerpts from the Local Press, Number 252, January 8, 1973. The bulletin, closed by the 
government later that month, was a publication of the Independent Republican Associa- 
tion, an organization highly critical of the Lon Nol government. 

“Ibid., January 8, 1973, translated and published in English by Bulletin of Excerpts 
from the Local Press, Number 252, January 8, 1973. 

“The writer attended the press conference, for which all questions had to be submit- 
ted in advance, on January 8, 1973, in Chamcar-Mon. 
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early March the capital appeared on the verge of a non-communist coup 
d’état or revolt. “Lon Nol government is exploiting the people,” said a sign 
written in English in front of a high school. “Death to the People,” said an- 
other English-language sign. The immediate irritation was a government- 
ordered increase in the price of subsidized products—a move that had pro- 
voked a nationwide teachers’ strike. By casting direct, open aspersions on 
Lon Nol, the Association of Teachers, a strong, fairly unified political in- 
fluence, had helped to gather momentum for the movement against him.® 

The government hoped to enhance its popularity by celebrating the third 
anniversary of the overthrow of Sihanouk on March 18, but two events on 
March 17 conspired to change these plans. By far the most publicized of 
these was the bombing of the barracks of the presidential guard by an air 
force captain flying a small single-propeller-driven T28. The bombs, two of 
them, presumably intended for Lon Nol in his residence, instead killed 47 
soldiers, civilians and their families and wounded another 50 while the pilot 
flew away to sanctuary with the Sihanouk forces, probably landing in a rub- 
ber plantation east or northeast of the capital. The other event was a rally the 
same day, before the bombing, to which the Association of Teachers had 
invited several thousand people. Three persons, subsequently discovered to 
be carrying cards identifying them as members of ‘Lon Non’s 15th infantry 
brigade, started a fight in order to break up the meeting. They fled, but then 
several hours later some grenades exploded at the rally and several persons 
were wounded.” 

The sum effect of these events, apparently unrelated to each other, was to 
provide Lon Nol with a rationale for imposing special “emergency” powers, 
closing all privately owned newspapers and magazines, suspending the right 
to meet in groups of more than five persons, detaining or holding under 
house arrest 55 members of the royal family and generally tightening con- 
trol over possible sources of opposition. At the same time, as a result of in- 
tense American pressure and reminders of the possibility of withdrawal of 
American economic and military aid, averaging $70 to $75 million and $170 
to $175 million a year respectively, Lon Nol was induced to renew efforts 
at appeasing his political opponents. Thus on April 17 Lon Nol in a radio 
address announced the resignation of his cabinet and recommended the en- 
largement of the “political base” of his regime. Then, on April 23, the two 
houses of the National Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution approv- 
ing the “enlargement of the political foundation such as it was announced 
in the April 17 presidential message, i.e., the creation of a political high 
council and the formation of an enlarged government.” The resolution also 


"The writer saw the signs during a visit to Phnom Penh in March 1973. 

"The writer pieced together the above precis of the events of March 17 from conversa- 
tions with diplomatic and political sources in Phnom Penh. The air force captain was 
described at the time as a “son-in-law” of Prince Sihanouk because of his relationship 
with Botum Bopha, one of the Sihanouk’s daughters, with whom he was having an affair. 
Botum Bopha had been arrested in November 1971 on charges of aiding Sihanouk forces 
but was later released. : 
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authorized the new “exceptional government,” when it was formed, “to take 
legislative measures by decrees for a six-month period”—meaning defacto 
suspension of the assembly.® ; 

There followed an interlude of political pushing and pulling in which Lon 
Nol, spurred on by the American embassy, had to persuade the other three 
principal participants in the overthrow of Sthanouk to rejoin his govern- 
ment as members of the council. In Tam, who had finished second to Lon 
Nol with 20% of the vote in the June 1972 presidential election, reluctantly 
accepted the post of Prime Minister. Sirik Matak, who had resigned as prime 
minister designate in March of 1972 after Lon Non organized student dem- 
onstrations against him, and Cheng Heng, whom Lon Nol had formally re- 
placed as “Chief of State” shortly after Sirik Matak’s resignation, completed 
the membership of the council. “You no doubt realize,” said In Tam on 
May 16, the day on which the “exceptional government” was formally pre- 
sented, “that the program as well as the composition of the government has 
been conceived and adopted for this special period. In other words it has 
been chosen for a specific mission aimed at achieving as soon as possible 
conditions favourable to unity, peace and the well-being of our people.”® 


SIHANOUK AND THE KHMER INSURGENCY 


Amid the political intrigue in Phnom Penh, a much greater drama was 
transpiring in the rubber plantations, farmlands and jungles controlled by 
the Khmer insurgents. Ostensibly responsive to Sihanouk’s Peking-based 
Khmer Royal Government of National Union (GRUNK), the insurgent army, 
estimated at between 40,000-50,000 men, amply demonstrated in late 1972 
and in 1973 its ability to function effectively without the direct support of 
main force North Vietnamese or Viet Cong units. One reason for the success 
of the Khmer insurgents was the high level of training and motivation inbued 
in their leaders and cadres, between 2,000-5,000 former Khmer Vietminh 
who had gone to North Vietnam for study in such institutions as the Son 
Tay Military Academy after the signing of the Geneva agreement on Indo- 
china in 1954. The insurgents, headquartered in rubber plantations perhaps 
100 miles northeast of Phnom Penh, were organized by 1973 into military 


8“The High Political Council,” unsigned, Khmer Republic, Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 4. Khmer 
Republic, published in English and French, is a quasi-official journal financed by the 
Khmer government. The formation of the new council was greatly facilitated by the 
departure in early May of Lon Non, who sojourned for a month or so in Paris before 
beginning an extended tour of American military bases. American diplomats and mili- 
tary officers carefully planned the trip to “save face” for Lon Nol as well as Lon Non— 
and still remove what they regarded as the most serious element creating political dis- 
sension in Phnom Penh. 

°“Speech Made by Mr. In Tam on the Presentation of His Ministerial Cabinet,” ibid., 
p. 17. In Tam’s cabinet, theoretically responsible to the council, included eight ministers 
of state and fifteen ministers. Among them were ten members of the Social Republican 
Party, associated with Lon Nol, three members of Sirik Matak’s Republican Party and 
three politically non-aligned military officers. Some of the rest, although listed as “neu- 
tral,” had been members of the Democratic Party, which In Tam had previously served 
as president, 
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regions, including the Phnom Penh “special region,” all of which included 
a number of sectors, each with its own indigenous forces. Then there were 
independent regiments, answerable only to the main headquarters. The aver- 
age battalion of several hundred men included ten or fifteen North Viet- 
namese, often radio operators as well as advisers.1° 


The insurgents, whom Sihanouk had hab*vally referred to as “Khmer 
Rouge” or Red Cambodians before his overthrow, were so strong by the 
winter of 1973 that they were evidently uninterested in the types of com- 
promise peace settlements reached in that period for Vietnam and Laos. 
Sihanouk himself might have been amenable to some form of agreement, 
but he was apparently dissuaded from this course in talks with some of his 
own leaders meeting in Hanoi in early February."! Then, in the middle of 
the month, Sihanouk pointedly absented himself from Peking during a visit 
by Henry Kissinger, who had just finished engineering the conclusion of a 
Vietnam peace agreement and presumably was anxious to negotiate a com- 
parable arrangement for Cambodia. Sihanouk instead chose to visit the island 
of Hainan, off the coast of southern China, and was not heard from again, 
except for occasional statements that failed to reveal his whereabouts, until 
April. Sometime during this hiatus, according to a flood of reports that later 
emanated from both Hanoi and Peking, he visited the “liberated zone” of 
Cambodia—the first time he had actually set foot there since before the 1970 
coup d’état. 


Sihanouk’s “return” to Cambodia was an event of momentous symbolic 
if not actual import. “During the whole voyage, we only had one tire flat- 
tened by a machine-gun bullet to complain about,” said Sihanouk, who 
claimed to have traveled with his wife, Princess Monique, from the north- 
eastern province of Stung Treng to the Angkor temple complex in Siem Reap 
Province over a period of a month and a half. “Not a single person wounded,” 
Sihanouk added in an interview with the Agence France Presse correspondent 
in Hanoi at the conclusion of his journey. “And yet the raids by American 
planes were, and are, still heavy ... very heavy.”!? In point of fact, while 
Sihanouk, and possibly even his wife, in all probability did visit Cambodia, 
the trip was not so long, in terms of either time or distance, as he contended. 
A special supplement of China Pictorial, published in Peking, said merely 
that Sihanouk and Monique, accompanied by “Special Envoy Ieng Sary,” 


1°The writer obtained all the above material from diplomatic sources in Phnom Penh. 
These sources estimated that “several thousand” North Vietnamese, not including sup- 
port troops, were fighting with insurgents. 

“Sihanouk displayed some propensity for reconciliation in an interview with Agence 
France Presse on January 29—significantly, the day after a meeting between the prince 
and Premier Chou En-lai. He said in the AFP interview that his friends, possibly Chou, 
had advised him not to Jet Lon Nol seize the initiative for peace, that his side also 
yearned for peace and that conciliation was still possible. 

+2A gence France Presse, April 8, 1973; ellipsis included in AFP dispatch. 
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toured the liberated zone “in March, 1973.”15 Photographs showing Si- 
hanouk and Monique in various poses in jungle base areas or at Angkor Wat 
could, in the case of the former, have been taken elsewhere or, in the latter, 
have been formed by superimposing new film of the couple on old prints. 
The film shot at Angkor was the least convincing in the entire 44-page supple- 
ment, which included color front and back covers and a color centerspread. 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of the trek, whether real or simulated, 
was the emphasis placed upon relations between Sihanouk and insurgent 
leaders—many of whom had been bitterly hostile toward the prince ever 
since he had tried to suppress the “Khmer Rouge” in the latter 1960s. The 
China Pictorial supplement included a number of pictures of Sihanouk pos- 
ing with men identified as Khieu Samphan, Deputy Prime Minister of 
GRUNK as well as Minister of Defense and commander of the armed forces; 
Hu Nim, Minister of Information and Propaganda, and Hou Yuon, Minister 
of Interior, Rural Reform and Co-operatives.1* These three were the much- 
publicized “missing deputies,” whom Sihanouk purportedly had executed in 
secret while they were serving in the National Assembly during the Khmer 
Rouge uprisings of the late 1960s. The initial assumption among diplomatic 
observers and Khmer politicians in Phnom Penh, when their names sur- 
faced in GRUNK propaganda soon after the coup, was that they could not 
possibly be alive. By 1973, however, there were enough reports from insur- 
gent regions to convince the American embassy, at any rate, of the prob- 
ability that Hu Nim and Hou Yuon were alive. Intelligence analysts still 
believed, though, that someone with a voice resembling that of Khieu Sam- 
phan was broadcasting in his name while a model posed in place of him for 
photographs. The only evidence for any conclusion, one way or the other, 
was the memory of those who had known them—and could recall whether 
‘or not the voices and pictures were the same as those they had heard and 
seen in the increasingly hazy past. No high-level defector emerged to settle 
the matter conclusively, and none of the three was reported to have received 
foreign visitors, even during occasional trips to Hanoi, except for Viet- 
namese and possibly Chinese or Russian emissaries. 

The question of whether or not the three “missing deputies” were still 
alive, however, was basically academic. The real significance of the “journey” 
was that Sihanouk appeared to have been convinced of the necessity of pro- 
viding complete propaganda and diplomatic support for GRUNK leaders 
in Cambodia, whoever they may really have been. Or, to be more precise, 
he seemed to have been led to realize that he had no choice but to follow 
their wishes since they, not he, were the actual leaders of the insurgency. 
The immediate evidence for this conclusion lay in a series of statements that 


48¢Samdech Sihanouk’s Inspection Tour of the Cambodian Liberated Zone,” Supple- 
ment to China Pictorial No. 6, 1973, text inside front cover. Jeng Sary known as a fiery 
ideologue, served Sihanouk’s government-in-exile as representative for the interior—and 
was responsible for relations between GRUNK and the insurgents inside Cambodia. 
“Ibid. front cover, pp. 10-14, pp. 18-23, pp. 30-31. 
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emanated from Sihanouk’s headquarters, by him personally or in his name, 
immediately before, during and after his trip. On February 28, for instance, 
the New China News Agency quoted Sihanouk as having accused the U.S. 
of violating a provision of the Paris agreement on Vietnam calling for re- 
spect for Cambodia’s sovereignty, neutrality and territorial integrity by pro- 
viding military materiel and air support “to the so-called Khmer Republic.” 1ë 
Several weeks later, although Sihanouk had deliberately missed seeing Kis- 
singer in Peking, NCNA quoted him as having expressed his willingness to 
meet with “one of several emissaries of the U.S. government” but not with 
representatives of the Phnom Penh regime.*® In his Agence France Presse 
interview in Hanoi on April 8, the prince appeared still more adamant in 
his refusal to negotiate with Lon Nol or his allies. “They must all stand 
aside,” AFP quoted him as having remarked, “In the long run we shall 
arrive at our goal.”!7 


Sithanouk’s stand seemed to toughen as the Khmer insurgents intensified 
their attacks on Phnom Penh, frequently cutting off all the main roads and 
firing on freighters carrying oil and other supplies up the Mekong River 
route from South Vietnam. The inertia of the Cambodian army, now led by 
Major General Sosthene Fernandez (who had overseen the flow of arms 
for the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong from the port of Sihanoukville while 
Sihanouk was in power in Phnom Penh), was enough to provide real reason 
for the insurgents to hope for early victory. On July 20, as the insurgent of- 
fensive approached its most virulent stage to date, Sihanouk flew to the North 
Korean capital of Pyongyang—in part to avoid still another possibility of 
meeting Kissinger, again planning a trip to Peking. “In China and else- 
where I will always refuse categorically to meet Henry Kissinger or other 
emissaries of Nixon,” said Sihanouk, in a statement from Pyongyang that 
seemed to reverse his stand of late March as disseminated by the NCNA. 
His government, he said, would “categorically refuse all negotiations, even 
in secret, with the Americans if the Nixon government continues to send 
military aid to the traitorous Phnom Penh regime and fly U.S. military air- 
craft, armed or unarmed, into Cambodian airspace.”?8 In a cable to the 
Tokyo bureau of United Press International, Sihanouk advised all foreigners, 
including diplomats, to leave Cambodia or risk becoming “victims” of the 
war for the capital.1® 


16New China News Agency, February 28, 1973. 

**Ibid., March 24, 1973. 

17Agence France Press, April 8, 1973. 

18Reuters, August 6. Sihanouk visited Pyongyang after a trip to eastern Europe. Reu- 
ters on August 11 reported that Sihanouk had cabled U.S. Senator Mike Mansfield, 
with whom he had frequently corresponded while in Phnom Penh, offering “peace with 
honor” if the Americans ceased their military support for the Phnom Penh government. 
His forces, he promised, would even permit the Americans to evacuate senior “collabo- 
rators” from Phnom Penh as part of a settlement. 

2*United Press International, August 11, 1973. 
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CONCLUSION 


“Catch-22 has overtaken Cambodia, as the Americans prepare to cut off 
their bombing support and the Cambodians prepare for the end,” began an 
article published in the weekly review section of The New York Times on 
Sunday, August 12. “With only three days left before the Congressional 
cutoff takes effect,” the article went on, “the Government of Marshal Lon 
Nol and key Americans at the Embassy here talk of holding off the enemy 
with artillery and the single-engine T-28’s of the Cambodian Air Force, 
while discouraged Cambodian generals say privately over drinks that it is 
only a matter of time before the other side has Phnom Penh.”?? So it really 
seemed as the windows of the capital shook day and night with the reverbera- 
tions of B52 strikes within ten or twelve miles of the city and Cambodian 
troops were driven into an increasingly tight defensive perimeter just be- 
yond the city limits. Although the insurgent leaders must have been aware 
of the impending cessation in the bombing, all that really seemed capable 
of deterring them, they insisted on pressing the attack despite heavy losses 
caused almost entirely by the air strikes. At the beginning of August, ac- 
cording to diplomatic sources, 15,000-20,000 insurgent troops were operat- 
ing within a 25-mile radius of the capital. The insurgent forces, said one 
source, “have relaxed pressure on peripheral enclaves and on the routes to 
them in order to put pressure on the city in the classic Maoist asphyxiation 
theme.”?+ 

Yet the war, as so often had been the case in the past, defied the easy 
analysis of both “optimists” and “pessimists.” If the situation was not quite 
one of utter desperation, could it possibly have been as bright as General 
Fernandez described itin an interview with the writer on August 3? “Thanks 
to U.S. bombing and other help, we could push them back and strengthen 
our position,” said Fernandez. “We could say Phnom Penh is out of danger 

. If the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese withdraw from our territory, 
we won't have any more problems after August 15. We could deal directly 
with the Khmer Rouge. If the VC and North Vietnamese do not withdraw, 
we will still fight with courage and we will sacrifice still more with this war.” 
Their momentum blunted in the final days before the bomb halt, the insur- 
gents did not resume the offensive on Phnom Penh before the onset of the 
rainy season in late August. They did, however, penetrate the defenses of 
the important Mekong River town of Kompong Cham, 47 miles northeast 
of Phnom Penh, and almost overran it completely in early September before 


*°Sydney H. Schanberg, “A Besieged Capital Waits for the Unknown,” The New York 
Times, August 12, 1973. 
*2An American diplomat expressed this view in a number of “background briefings” 
with visiting correspondents. The writer visited most of the front areas around Phnom 
Penh in the days preceding and following the bomb halt. 
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reinforcements landed from boats to the north and south and cut off their 
supplies. The insurgents finally fell back from the town—and a vital airstrip 
several miles to the east—after a month of fighting. Throughout the rainy 
season, however, they clung to most of the toad linking Kompong Cham to 
the capital.?? 

The capture of Kompong Cham would have heen a devastating defeat for 
the Cambodian army and might have had disastrous psychological effects— 
leading possibly to the final collapse of the Lon Nol regime and the rise of 
new leaders open to “reconciliation” on terms favorable to the insurgents. 
As it was, however, the failure of the insurgents at this particular juncture 
revealed a serious schism in relations between GRUNK, including the Si- 
hanouk coterie in Peking and the real leaders in the field, and their Chinese 
and North Vietnamese benefactors. One result of the diplomacy of Kissinger, 
it seemed, had been to induce the Chinese not to offer such wholehearted 
support to the GRUNK cause as he and insurgent leaders in Cambodia be- 
lieved was needed. Nor could Sihanouk turn to the Soviet Union, which had 
maintained diplomatic relations with the Phnom Penh government ever since 
the coup and was not likely, at the last moment, suddenly to switch diplomatic 
recognition to another regime based in the capital of its bitter rival, China. 
Although Sihanouk had hinted previously at GRUNK’s difficulties in obtain- 
ing sufficient quantities of arms from its Chinese host, he enlarged on the 
theme in an interview published in the Paris newspaper, Le Figaro, on July 
5 while he was touring eastern Europe. Chou En-lai, he said, had told him 
that China would “no longer be able to help you militarily” after the sign- 
ing of the Paris agreement on Vietnam.?? 

Sihanouk was even more outspoken following the debacle at Kompong 
Cham. After a “small” delivery of ammunition several weeks before the 
battle, he said in a wide-ranging interview with the Agence France Presse 
correspondent in Peking, North Vietnam had stopped deliveries—just as it 
had done for a time after the signing of the Vietnam peace agreement in 
January. It was because of lack of ammunition, he went on, that what he 
called the “popular forces” had had to evacuate Kompong Cham after hav- 


=2The battle for Kompong Cham seemed to dispel the view that the insurgents did not 
‘want to jeopardize the movement of raw rubber frem vast French-owned plantations 
which they controlled and used as central base areas on the east side of the river. Local 
Vietnamese employees continued to work on the plantations, even during the battle, but 
it was impossible to ship the raw rubber to processing plants in Phnom Penh. And in 
periods when the airstrip at Kompong Cham was opened, the cost of sending by plane 
was too high for shipping more than limited quantities. Rubber workers told the writer, 
when he visited Kompong Cham on August 18 before the airstrip was closed, that insur- 
gents prevented the movement of rubber down the river by firing on the boats and 
refused to issue passes for sending it by road—even though they let the Vietnamese 
workers tap the trees and send the rubber to Kompong Cham. 

Le Figaro, July 5, 1973. Whether Chou was quoted accurately or not, Sihanouk’s 
suspicions were entirely justified. The next day, July 6, President Nixon met with Huang 
Chen, head of China’s laision mission to the United States, specifically to discuss Cam- 
bodia. The San Clemente White House issued a statement describing the 40-minute 
meeting as “constructive and friendly,” according te the Associated Press. 
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ing “taken three quarters of the city. If supplies were continually denied,” 
he added, “we will not be able to take Phnom Penh.” Sihanouk shrewdly 
modulated his criticism with what seemed to have been an understanding, 
almost sympathetic, view of the motivations guiding China and North Viet- 
nam. “We have no pact of alliance with China and North Vietnam,” he said. 
“We have no reason to criticize China which is arriving at an arrangement 
with the Americans because of its fear of Soviet attack. That is its absolute 
right. How could we say that either North Vietnam or China is betraying 
us ?724 

Both sides, while pleading for fresh infusions of material from their 
benefactors, began in this period to prepare for a new, possibly climactic 
phase of the war. On November 9 Sihanouk announced the formal transfer 
of the center of his government from Peking to Cambodia and the elevation 
of “Khieu Samphan” from deputy to acting prime minister.?> While Siha- 
nouk would remain in Peking, the shift seemed to indicate the final victory 
of the insurgent forces in Cambodia over those who had waged the war from 
relatively comfortable vantages abroad. Throughout the final months of 1973 
there was constant speculation that Lon Nol would resign or flee the country 
while Sihanouk returned to Phnom Penh as the figurehead leader of a coali- 
tion government.?® Lon Nol himself declared five days before the bomb halt 
that he would not leave Cambodia but would continue to “fight with the 
people until final victory.” The Republic, he said, would win “other victories 
against the enemy after August 15 as it has already done before that date.”?? 
Nonetheless the writer, in private conversations with young Cambodian 
soldiers, students, bureaucrats and the like, found many of them openly dis- 
illusioned with the Lon Nol regime and eager for any kind of solution that 
would end the fighting—including the return of Sihanouk. 

Among the disillusioned, it seemed, was Prime Minister In Tam, who had 
opposed the introduction of compulsory military service by decree on July 
16 and threatened to resign. In Tam, a popular figure without a strong 
political base, frequently conflicted’ subtly with military leaders, such as 
General Fernandez, who exercised predominant influence over the govern- 
ment. “The draft was carried out badly,” he told the writer on August 2 after 
military policemen had begun seizing civilians on the streets and impressing 
them into service even if they had proper identification cards. “I ordered 
the military police to ask only for the ages of people, not to arrest them. 
They did wrong.” The authority of the high political council was basically 
limited to economic and social problems, exacerbated greatly during the of- 





*4A sence France Presse, September 20, 1973. 

2€ Agence Khmere D’Information, November 9, 1973, and Agence France Presse, No- 
vember 9, 1973, 

United Press International on August 12 reported that “high-ranking members of 
the Phnom Penh government recently requested the Nixon administration to arrange for 
the removal of President Lon Nol and the immediate return” of Sihanouk. The report 
was quickly denied by both the State Department and Cambodian government. 

Phnom Penh Radio, August 10, 1973. 
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fensive. The government in July had to raise the price of rice, the standard 
economic bellwether, from between 2500 and 3000 riels per 100-kilogram 
sack to approximately 5800 riels per sack. At the same time, the “black 
market” value of the riel fell to well over 300 per American dollar at a time 
when the value of the dollar on the world market was declining steadily! 

More than ever during this period the populace of Phnom Penh—except 
for the swelling numbers of refugees—seemed to have withdrawn into a psy- 
chological as well as geographical enclave in the midst of war. Thus there 
was no general alarm, or even deep concern, over the accidental bombing 
on August 6 of the town of Neak Loeung, 30 miles to the southeast on route 
l, by an American B52, killing 137 persons, including 56 soliders, and 
wounding 268 others. Refugees often asked for a halt .in the bombing so 
that they could return to their farms and harvest or plant the next rice crop, 
but the native Phnompenhhois fretted mainly over whether or when the war 
would finally envelop their own community. In this atmosphere political 
factions persisted in feuding—and In Tam again threatened to resign. Lon 
Nol placated him, however, by letting him form a new government, with him- 
self as Prime Minister as well as Minister of Interior, Religious Affairs and 
General Mobilization, on the expiration of the six-month period of the “ex- 
ceptional government” on October 23.25 

The government rid itself of one problem by permitting 44 relatives of 
Prince Sihanouk, including his aged, ailing mcther, to depart on a chartered 
Air France plane for Canton on November 3, but there was no apparent 
quid pro quo for the gesture. Indeed, Sihanouk again refused to see Kissinger 
when the latter, in his first trip to China as Secretary of State, visited Peking 
in mid-November, and he frequently promised what he called a “punitive” 
dry-season offensive beginning at the end of the year.?® China, evidently 
supplying some of the arms that Sihanouk had requested, also began an 
effort to seat GRUNK in the United Nations in place of the Phnom Penh 
regime. Yet Sihanouk, in an interview with Le Monde, also indicated the 
kind of paradoxical outlook that has marked his career. “Despite all our 
victory bulletins, the Lon Nol regime is still there,” he conceded. “If it is 
weak and we cannot overthrow it, we are even weaker still. If on the other 
hand, it is still powerful, why kill it?”8° 


poe Penh Radio, October 23, 1973, address ky Lon Nol to the Khmer National 
sembly. 

2°Agence Khmere D’Information, November 19 and 20, 1973. 

2°Le Monde, October 27, 1973. 
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PHILIPPINES 1973: 
WHITHER MARCOS? 


/ Jean Grossholtz . 


\ | ill he get away with it? By the time this article is published, December 
31, 1973 will have come and gone and President Ferdinand Marcos’ term of 
office as sixth president of the Republic of the Philippines will have ended. 
If that day comes and goes with all the explosions merely those of the Fili- 
pinos normal New Year fireworks, then Marcos will claim that once more 
the people have consented to his rule and the New Society. Regardless of 
what happens on that date, however, reporters and academics, diplomats and 
businessmen will continue to debate recent events in the Philippines. Why 
did he do it? Will the Filipinos really accept this extended martial law 
regime? Will there be real reform? Will he ever feel confident enough to 
lift martial law? Will he release his political opponents now in jail? Will 
the Church turn against him? Will the military stay loyal? 

The debate will go on for some time with the answers unclear and specu- 
lative. Herein we try to sort out some more general questions raised by the 
events of the last year in an attempt both to clarify the situation and to in- 
dicate the effects of these events on the Philippine polity. l 

The first question, which is more or less important to both supporters and 
opponents of the Marcos regime, is legitimacy. Has Marcos achieved legiti- 
macy for his new forms of government? A second question, inevitable in 
cases of change of regime in less developed countries, is the role of the 
United States. Was the United States involved in the change of regime? A 
third question, raised by both supporters and opponents of the regime in 
their attempts to influence the American people, is whether the actions of 
Marcos are an attempt to destroy democracy or a return to a more truly 
Filipino form of government. A more fundamental question related to all 
of the above is whether the regime can and will solve fundamental economic 
problems of the Philippines and at what cost or benefit to the polity? 


Has Marcos ACTED CONSTITUTIONALLY? 


A direct correlation between constitutionality and legitimacy is being 
posited here without argument. It is assumed, and the literature seems to 
uphold the view, that Filipinos are not impervious to their constitution, that 
they regard adherence to a governing law as a necessary condition for 
legitimate government, and they would therefore be in large part persuaded 
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to accept and obey the regime if they believed it adhered to that governing 
law. 

It is hard to find such a concern for constitutionalism on the part of 
Ferdinand Marcos. The actions which have transformed Philippine politics 
began with a decree of martial law, claimed to be legitimate under the 1935 
Constitution, on grounds of a serious threat to the existence of the state. 
While that decree was in effect, a new constitution was promulgated not 
through the ratification procedures laid down in either the old or the new 
constitution but through new political structures created for the occasion by 
decree. Martial law was reaffirmed and extended on the basis of “a mandate” 
engineered through these same structures. Throughout this process the press 
has been limited to government releases, civil liberties have been cancelled, 
a number of Marcos’ opponents were in jail and many political commenta- 
tors were either in detention or exile. Despite these facts Marcos has claimed 
his acts were in conformity with the constitution. 

In the declaration of martial law of September 22, 1972, Marcos claimed 
he had acted to preempt an attempt to overthrow the government. Later state- 
ments, however, revised and amended that claim but in effect the decree of 
martial law rests on that justification. Over the year the “threat” to the 
regime initially assigned to the New People’s Army and other armed rebels 
and Communists has been shifted on to the old form of politics which “did 
not work” and had to be replaced if the Philippines was to survive. The 
Supreme Court has accepted the right of the President’s regime to decree 
martial law but has opted out of the question of determining whether such a 
threat to the existence of the Republic existed. That, the Court said, was 
purely a political determination. 

Little more than a month after the imposition of martial law the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which had been meeting in Manila for more than a year, 
approved and signed a new constitution. The Constitution stated that it would 
take effect immediately upon its ratification by a majority of the votes cast 
in a plebiscite called for that purpose.t 

Shortly after the action of the Constitutional Convention Marcos issued a 
decree calling for a plebiscite on January 15, 1973. Discussion of the new 
constitution began under somewhat restricted conditions. Despite the re- 
strictions placed on opposition, the discussion of the new constitution turned 
on a criticism of Marcos and his new regime. Such opposition was not ac- 
ceptable to the regime and a short three weeks after the decree the plebiscite 
was postponed indefinitely. 

In lieu of a plebiscite, the Marcos administration devised a new political 
form, the Peoples’ Assemblies. Established in every barangay in the Philip- 
pines, the Assemblies were made up of all citizens over the age of 15 and 
were meant to be consultative in nature. The Assemblies were convened and 


` Republic of the Philippines, 1971 Constitutional Convention. The Proposed Consti- 
tution of the Republic of the Philippines. Article XVII, Section 16. 
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asked to vote on the new constitution which was presented without opposi- 
tion. The government reported that 95% of the Assemblies voted for ratifi- 
cation. On the basis of this informal referendum, Marcos called a Peoples’ 
Congress made up of 4600 delegates chosen from the membership of the 
approximately 35,000 Citizen’s Assemblies and from other civic groups. This 
People’s Congress then met to hear Marcos proclaim ratification of the new 
Constitution, indefinite suspension of the interim National Assembly pro- 
vided for in that Constitution, and the continuation of martial law. Marcos 
declared that “the stakes for the Philippines were too high to permit a re- 
turn to traditional democratic processes.”” Instead, a new base of political 
power had been created in the Citizens’ Assemblies and the Peoples’ Con- 
gress. The government would “consult” the people directly through these 
bodies which would meet to resolve national issues. 


The new Constitution did not set a definite date for the first election. It 
was assumed that the incumbent president would exercise all his powers 
under the 1935 Constitution and those of the Prime Minister under the new 
Constitution during the period of transition until an interim National As- 
sembly elected an interim President and Prime Minister. However, the in- 
terim National Assembly was authorized to hold such an election only when 
the incumbent president called upon them to do so. Elections for a regular 
National Assembly under the new Constitution would have to wait upon the 
designation of new constituencies. 


The new political structures had no legality except as creations of Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. The new Constitution was in abeyance and all the legal ma- 
chinery for removing Marcos from office were cancelled. On what basis then 
could Marcos claim legitimacy? 


In late July 1973 Marcos again went to the people through the Citizens’ 
Assemblies for justification for his actions. In an election marked by a lack 
of opposition and by compulsory voting, some 18 million Filipinos (91% 
of the registered voters) said yes to the extension of Marcos’ tenure in office. 
On the basis of this vote Marcos declared that “the referendum formally 
terminates the period of stabilization and begins the period of development 


2New York Times, January 11, 1973. 


Article XVII. Section 1. There shall be an interim National Assembly which shall 
exist immediately upon the ratification of this Constitution and shall continue until the 
Members of the regular National Assembly shall have been elected and shall have 
assumed office following an election called for that purpose by the interim National 
Assembly. . . . Sec. 2. The Members of the interim National Assembly shall be the in- 
cumbent President and Vice President of the Philippines, those who served as President 
of the 1971 Constitutional Convention, those members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives who shall express in writing to the Commission on Elections within 
thirty days after the ratification of this Constitution their option to serve therein, and 
those Delegates to the 1971 Constitutional Convention who have opted to serve therein 
by voting affirmatively for this Article. 
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of our country.”* Marcos also declared that martial law would continue and 
warned there had been “a slipping back to the old society ways and habits 
and further purges would be necessary if forward momentum were to be 
maintained.”® 


The meaningfulness of such an election is open to question, particularly 
when voting is compulsory and those who do not vote are asked to explain 
why. The only recourse for those in opposition remains the Supreme Court 
and there the situation is less than clear. 

The Court’s first action came in response to petitions which sought to 
stop the plebiscite on the Constitution on grounds it could not be fairly con- 
ducted under conditions of martial law. After Marcos suspended the plebis- 
cite, the Court dismissed these petitions as “moot and academic.” After Mar- 
cos declared that the Constitution had been ratified by the Citizens Assem- 
blies, petitions were filed asking the Court to void the new constitution and to 
prevent officials from carrying out its provisions because it had not been 
validly ratified. The Court voted 6-4 that the President could not by decree 
order the ratification of the new constitution through barangays and make 
that the basis for ratification. At the same time four justices asserted that the 
new Constitution was in force as a result of political considerations, four 
justices abstaining from this vote and two voting no. The positive votes 
argued that the President’s own assessment of the will of the people and the 
importance of the Constitution to his reform efforts gave political validity 
to the Constitution. 

To declare an act unconstitutional, six justices must so agree. In this case 
only four were willing to declare the President’s action unconstitutional. 
The Chief Justice therefore opined that there were not sufficient votes to 
declare that the new Constitution was not in force. However, the Court also 
found that the ratification process in the Citizens Assemblies was invalid. 
The Assemblies had not been limited to qualified and registered voters, no 
official ballots had been used, voting by acclamation or showing of hands 
as was done in this case violated the principle of secrecy, no regulations 
governing tabulation and counting of the votes were prescribed and the 
Commission on Elections took no part in the election. 

It would be difficult to consider the Court’s ruling as an authentic legitima- 
tion of Marcos’ actions. The situation with respect to political prisoners is 
even more confused. The administration’s attempt to bring Liberal Party 
leader Benigno Aquino before a military tribunal was embarrassingly 
aborted by Aquino’s refusal to defend himself and by his impassioned de- 
nunciation of the regime and the charges against himself. Marcos attempted 
to deal with this intransigence by sending the case back for investigation by 
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a special panel of respected legal luminaries. This too failed when no one 
seemed willing to serve.® 

In a polity long wedded to legalism, Marcos’ actions of curbing freedom of 
the press, suspending civil liberties, jailing political opponents and rigging 
constitutional approval cannot help but give the appearance to Filipino and 
foreigner alike of a dictatorship. The question is: can effective reform pro- 
grams and the regeneration of a government will to action overcome the 
rejection of traditional constitutional and political restrictions? Perhaps, 
but it will depend on the character and impact of those reforms and the 
extent to which Marcos can reshape a polity long accustomed to an open 
and competitive brand of pork barrel and patronage politics. It may also, 
so far as the young and the nationalist-minded are concerned, depend upon 
the extent to which these policies appeal to their desire for true independence. 


Was THe Untrep States INVOLVED? 


The official U.S. position is an unqualified no. In hearings before a Senate 
subcommittee, Senator Daniel Inouye noted that Senators were receiving 
requests from Filipinos to deny military assistance to the Marcos regime 
and asked for clarification.” A representative of the Defense Department 
testified that the proposed fiscal year 1974 program for the Philippines 
totaled roughly $20 million and that “from a military point of view we have 
an interest in the stability of the Philippines which is probably the primary 
objective of our program ...” The State Department provided a statement 
on the same subject which contained the following: 


Tt has been our view that the problems to which President Marcos has 
been addressing his policies, and the events which have transpired in- 
ternally in the Philippines, are fundamentally Philippine problems, 
which in the last analysis can only be dealt with by the Filipinos in ac- 
cordance with their own governmental processes and procedures. We 
have therefore felt that the interests of the United States would best 
be served if we did not comment on or attempt to intervene in the inter- 
nal developments of the Philippines ... military assistance is continu- 
ing ... The assistance program, however, does not entail United States 
involvement, direct or advisory in Philippine military operations.® 


In line with this policy the United States has declined to take a stand with 
respect to the suspension of civil liberties and to political prisoners in the 
Philippines.’ 


‘Harvey Stockwin, “Ninoy Faces the music, and makes some,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, (September 3, 1973) and “Aquino goes higher,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
(September 10, 1973). 
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. That the official view is a somewhat tortured version of non-involvement 
is clear in the kinds of security assistance being provided to the tune of $20 
million. These are designed “to provide mobility, firepower and communi- 
cations—the three basic elements required to combat insurgency forces. 
We are providing helicopters, transport aircraft, machine guns, recoiless 
rifles, and other weapons, together with long range communication equip- 
ment.”?0 During fiscal year 1973 AID was still involved in what is called 
the “public safety program.” Half a million dollars, for example, was allo- 
cated for use in seven municipalities in the greater Manila region to estab- 
lish “training facilities, improve police communications, and modernize 
records and identification systems.” AID projects about the same amount 
annually over the next few years for this program. 

AID supported internal security projects have involved a U.S. dollar 
input of $2.87 million in the period fiscal year 1969 through fiscal year 
1972. (The major portion of U.S. Assistance in the internal security 
area, of course, takes the form of support for the Philippine Con- 
stabulary as a part of the Military Assistance Program.) 1 
Philippine police officers have been trained in the United States, communi- 
cations networks and technical training in their use have been provided. 

President Marcos was able to impose and maintain martial law, to round 
up political opposition and hundreds of Filipinos in a nation-wide surprise 
move, to defeat Muslim separatists in Mindanao, to clamp down on the 
islands total military control of all communications and public utilities. His 
ability to do these things rests upon the capacity of his security forces, a 
capacity developed and shaped by the United States government. 

There is in the official American government position more than a little 
naivete. The United States has created the potential for a military takeover 
and the foundations for effective military rule and it has done so largely in 
the time frame of Ferdinand Marcos’ second term. 

The Philippines is undeniably important to United States security policy 
as presently defined. A visit by a U.S. Senate delegation in January 1973 
reaffirmed this: 

. .. the Philippines’ importance to the United States is considerable. 
It is the home of two of our air and fleet bases and a center for our re- 
gional communications. In addition, the United States private sector 
has considerable interests both investment and trade, in the Philippines. 
In fact we have a larger economic role today than we had before even 
though the Laurel-Langley Agreement was designed to phase out the 
special relationship that has existed since Philippine independence. 


1°See conclusion and recommendations of Appropriation Committee’s Delegation 
visiting Southeast Asian countries, January 1973 in ibid., Appendix V, pp. 1451 ff. 
1United States Senate, 93rd Congress, Ist Session. Korea and the Philippines, No- 
vember 1972. A Staff Report prepared for the use of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
. 38. 
j 18Report of the Congressional Delegation, in Foreign Assistance and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations, p. 1455. . 
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The delegation also noted the increasing trend toward authoritarianism and 
said the United States should be careful not to give an “impression that its 
aid is helping to stifle dissent or impose authoritarian rule on the Filipino 
people.” Despite these disclaimers of responsibility it is clear that American 
investment is a crucial factor in American policy. 


Direct American investment in the Philippines increased from about 
$149 million in 1950 to about $415 million in 1963 and $900 million in 
1971. On March 12 of this year the Wall Street Journal estimated that 
figure had reached $1 billion. Twenty-four of the largest business enter- 
prises are American owned.18 


The other side of the story is the Marcos government’s pre- and post- 
martial law response to American investment. Clearly American government 
and business interests could take heart from the Marcos administration’s 
policies. It was, after all, Marcos who arranged for the Philippine contingent 
in Vietnam, trading a military construction unit for equipment to launch a 
road building program in Luzon. The full story of Marcos’ early negotiations 
with the United States and the payoffs which resulted have not yet been fully 
aired.14 : 

It was Marcos also who defended American property rights against a 
Supreme Court decision." The Court had decided during 1972 that under 
the parity amendment U.S. citizens and corporations could not own “pri- 
vate agricultural lands” except in cases of heriditary succession. This ruling 
questioned the validity of rights to land purchased or acquired by American 
citizens since 1946. Marcos announced that title to such land would be con- 
sidered valid against private claimants and the government would not con- 
fiscate such property. “The Government position is that this is not the in- 
tention—the spirit of the laws: Confiscation of property is never intended 
and therefore it is unconstitutional.”15 Confiscation would be implicit, Mar- 
cos said, since Americans would not have valid titles and would not be able 
to sell their property. Another court decision concerning retail trade, which 
had been nationalized by legislation passed in 1961, found that retail trade 
by definition included any sale to an end user, whether factory or individual. 
Since many American businesses in the Philippines are suppliers to Filipino 
industry the ruling threatened their right to do business. Since the imposition 
of martial law the Marcos administration has redrafted regulations affecting 
retail trade to allow American suppliers to Filipino industries to continue 
to operate. ; 

Marcos made his position with respect to American investment clear in 


18Senator Alan Cranston, Speech to the Senate, April 12, 1973. 
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an interview in U.S. News and World Report shortly after the declaration 
of martial law.1® He stated that his administration would seek to attract 
American and all other capital investment. 


And I would like to emphasize we will offer as much incentive as is 
possible and foreign capital will be protected. There will be no confiis- 
cation while I am President. Such things as the amortization of invest- 
ment, retirement of capital and transmittal of profits are guaranteed. 


WILL THE New Society SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF THE PHILIPPINES? 


A year after the imposition of martial law it appeared that the Philippine 
economy was responding affirmatively to the change. Philip Bowring, writ- 
ing in the Far Eastern Economic Review, noted a “mood of optimism border- 
ing on euphoria.”!7 International reserves had shown a steady upward 
growth rising from a low of something more than $200 million in September 
1972 to nearly $700 million by July 1973. Much of this was due to an ex- 
port boom which may not last, but the new optimism, according to Bowring, 
had three bases. First, “greater social stability and administrative effi- 
ciency”; second, “a significant change in the policy towards foreign invest- 
ment holding out the possibility of major export oriented industries”; and 
third, a “large balance of payments surplus stemming from world commodity 
prices.” 

Two questions arise from this economic change, however. One concerns 
the emphasis on raw material exports and on investment in these export in- 
dustries by American and multi-national capital. Will this part of the econ- 
omy ‘become the province of foreign investment? And if so what will be the 
long range effect on Philippine political independence? A second question 
is whether the expanding foreign exchange reserves will lead to greater do- 
mestic investment instead of capital outflow? The administration may one 
day have to answer those questions for the Filipino nationalist movement. 
But more immediately the regime must find ways to deal with these two 
standard failures of each Philippine administration, the rising cost of living 
and the shortage of rice. 

Although martial law seems to have been good for the urbanized and 
industrial sectors, the manipulation of investment opportunities, fiscal and 
monetary policy and technocratic management have had less effect on the 
rural sectors. Economists, as well as sociologists and political scientists, have 
always found the biggest failings of the Philippine system in its rural areas. 
Resettlement programs, community development, land reform, multi-faceted 
rural development projects—all have been tried and some with limited suc- 
cess. But none ‘has yet reached the rural Philippines in any remarkable way. 
Life gets no better for the common tao. There is no evidence that the Marcos 
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regime has come to terms with or found a means of mobilizing the rural 
economy. In fact the rice industry has fallen behind its goals. The program 
for 1973 authorized the disbursement of some P100 million to set up 36 fully 
integrated rice mills.1° But by mid 1973 only P2.5 million had been dis- 
tributed. Inefficient small mills still service some three-fourths of the rice 
growing area. The Rice and Corn Nationalization Act has been changed to 
allow foreign (in this case mainly Chinese) entrepreneurs to return to the 
industry. The potential political and long range economic effects of this move 
are obvious, but there seems no way for government action to make any real 
difference in the situation. An ambitious land reform program has been 
launched with the intent of turning all tenants into leaseholders. It remains 
to be seen whether a strongly centralized administration with technocratic 
control can make these projects work. 

In sum, it appears that the Marcos administration has moved decisively 
away from the economic nationalism of the 1960s. How energetically it will 
move to create a more equitable society remains to be seen. Certainly there 
is an opportunity for Marcos to ignore the older vested interests in land and 
in the older exploitative society, for he is free now of the need to buy off 
the provincial elites and feudal fiefdoms upon which Philippine political 
success has rested. The most hopeful sign has come from Gerado Sicat, a key 
economic advisor to the President. In an article written prior to the im- 
position of martial law Sicat wrote: 


What I am trying to say is that if the government saw economic benefits 
in the United States sugar market it was ostensibly with an eye toward 
the national, not the sugar, interest. It can promote this interest then 
‘by expropriating a bigger cut from the sugar profits for public works. 
This redistributes treaty rewards more meaningfully to a larger segment 
of the population rather than to a limited handful alone. . . . Under the 
present set-up however, wherever a premium exists, we may be pro- 
moting a fairly inefficient set of sugar lands at the expense of some sec- 
tors.19 


An argument for the public good which goes beyond any sector’s pri- 
vate interests or the needs of electoral politics as practiced in the Philippines 
is a radical departure from past practice. Public policy made and carried 
out with this argument in mind would go a long way toward legitimating a 
regime come to power by extra-constitutional means. The suspicion remains, 
however, that Ferdinand Marcos is still the consummate politician, seeking to 
use his powers to destroy the political opposition and sanctify himself in 
power. That among his bitterest enemies during the second term was the 
Lopez family, long identified as the most ostentatious of the sugar barons, 
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is not without significance. In the final analysis it will be the restructuring 
of Philippine politics in the. flow of events that surround and carry the new 
regime that will have the most to say to the Filipinos and the world about 
the intentions of this man. 

What are the ramifications of these actions for the polity? Some Filipinos 
have expressed themselves on this question, those favoring the Marcos take- 
over arguing that either democracy was not working or that this action was 
a return to a form of government more indigenous to the Filipino style. One 
such argument holds that the problems of the Philippines—economic stag- 
nation, high rates of criminal and political violence, waste of the national 
resources—have been caused by an excessive politization of the society, the 
bureaucracy, and the economy. Another argument, laid out most explicitly 
by Leon Ma Guerrero in the New York Times, is that the form of government 
which had emerged in the Philippines was at odds with Filipino national 
character.?° The move toward a strong leader is assumed to be in the 
tradition. . . 

Opposition arguments focus on the arbitrary and self-serving nature of 
Marcos’ actions. One such argument laid out by Raul Manglapus and the 
Movement for a Free Philippines states that the nation was moving toward 
real democracy and it was beginning to work.?! The new Constitution was 
the key to making it work and a newly awakened popular participation would 
have taken the Philippines down the road to parliamentary democracy. Only 
Marcos’ personal need for power has distorted that development. 

A second opposition argument, arising from the nationalist left, is that 
these events are a product of the old elite’s fear of the newly mobilized 
forces of nationalism which threatened to sweep them away. In this argu- 
ment the elite are willing to remain puppets of the United States in order 
to preserve the status quo. 

These arguments are interesting and all seem (to this observer at least) 
to have some validity, and they raise fundamental questions about Philip- 
pine political development. Interpretations of Philippine politics have 
usually included most of the following statements. First, that it has been a 
remarkably stable constitutional form of government. Since 1935 the Con- 
stitution has been in force and has not been subjected to the frequent amend- 
ment common in India and Malaysia (two other stable constitutional sys- 
tems in the area). Second, the landed elite, and its progeny the industrial 
elite, have constituted the ruling class and have maintained both themselves 
in power and a decidedly unequal society with little change. There has been 
a remarkable social mobility with new families gaining economic status 
from trade, commerce and politics, Third, it has been a system of pork barrel 
and patronage and bargaining among factions with no party discipline to 
‘bind the fragments together. Fourth, it has been a system growing out of 
special Filipino characteristics and values of highly personalized commit- 
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ments of a dyadic nature almost impervious to horizontal linkages and 
popular coalitions of interests. Thus political demands have been privatized, 
individual and self-serving. 

A possible interpretation of these phenomenon may well be, as David 
Roth has pointed out, that the Philippines is only now entering that stage 
of post-independence politics that seeks to restructure society away from its 
colonial pattern.?? The Philippines never went through that period of in- 
stability, of trying out different constitutional faces searching for its own, 
that has been common in nations newly emergent from colonial rule. Philip- 
pine nationalism emerged early with a strong anti-colonial element but it 
was captured by a native elite bent on collaboration. The American period 
was, as Maximo Kalaw and others pointed out, a period of repressed nation- 
alism wherein the populist base of Filipino politics which had emerged in 
the revolution against Spain and later against the United States was again 
brought under control by an elite bent on collaboration. When independence 
came the mode of politics had been set. 

The Philippine party system was in fact a dominant one party system 
split for electoral purposes into “ins” and “outs.” Voters identified with 
either group on the basis of their need for political resources. Thus one 
found that the more rural, poorer, less well educated areas farther from 
access to political knowledge and more dependent upon authority tended 
to support incumbent presidents. Those areas characterized as more urban, 
better educated, with more access to the media and less need for help in 
dealing with everyday needs were more likely to vote for challengers. Those 
in the latter category had come to see the Presidency as removed from the 
pork barrel net that they could make use of and judged candidates for that 
office outside of the patronage system. Some groups, in fact, were becoming 
performance oriented, demanding broader range policies and expecting they 
would be put into effect. The appeal of presidential candidates to urban 
areas was of a different nature. 

Marcos, running for a second term in 1969, broke the pattern substantially. 
One can cite three reasons for that change. The first term was marked by 
clear performance criteria—the Manila North Road, self-sufficiency in rice, 
the image of a strong and efficient executive, a challenger who could not 
pose as a brave new political force but was tarred to begin with by some of 
the worst scandals in Philippine public life. These combined to give Marcos 
as the incumbent an overwhelming portion of the vote that usually went to 
a challenger. In addition, through his judicious use of direct payoffs to 
barrio councils instead of relying upon the more traditional lider network, 
Marcos easily cornered the incumbent’s vote. 

Marcos may continue to make use of this combination, relying upon per- 
formance in creating more efficient government, a better climate for invest- 
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ment, more jobs, and law and order in the cities, and on direct contact with 
the barrios through the Citizens Assemblies to give them voice and a sense 
of participation. 

The question is: can it work? Will the business community, the landlords, 
the church, the military remain quiescent? What policies will they accept 
and who will make the necessary sacrifice? The Philippines cannot go back 
to a tradition long since destroyed. There has been a long period of popular 
involvement when`politics as self-interest single-mindedly pursued has been 
deeply imbedded in Philippine society. Marcos himself has noted that danger 
and has made clear he will not allow it to happen. Can he direct the restruc- 
turing of Filipino values and political behavior without allowing freedom 
of choice, the right to oppose? If he cannot allow a loosening of the 
restrictions now in force, will he move toward an ever stronger military arm 
with even greater reliance on American aid? And if he cannot rule, who 
will? 

Is this a genuine change of regime to one with the will and the desire 
to restructure the Philippine polity? Or is it one more collaborationist regime 
aimed at protecting a socio-economic system which has demonstrated an 
amazing capacity to survive? The evidence is not yet in but the scales are 
heavily weighted for the status quo. 
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INDIA 1973: 
A YEAR OF DISCONTENT 


/ Ramashray Roy 


T. year 1973 can perhaps be characterized as a most trying one both 
for the common man and his rulers. If the common man is being increas- 
ingly affected by the continuing economic distress, the rulers seem to have 
come to their wit’s end in devising ways and means to grapple with the 
situation. The soaring inflation, the runaway prices, the acute scarcity of 
essential commodities of daily use, and the gloomy prospects of the eco- 
nomic distress persisting in the near future—all these factors have made 
the common man’s lot hard to endure. On top of it, no one seemed to have 
cared for him; parochial and sectional interests unabashedly held in ransom 
the public good. The seething discontent occasionally burst forth in violent 
demonstrations; but, on the whole, widespread discontent lay concealed in 
a thick layer of cynicism that was periodically reinforced by additional 
evidence of governmental helplessness to put the economy back on an even 
keel. 

In addition to the deepening economic crisis that the rulers found difficult 
to control, the political cohesion in the ruling party in various states was 
increasingly endangered by the intensification of factional squabbles. The 
reassertion of the subcoalitional structure of the ruling party indicated, in 
effect, the growing irrelevance of the Central High Command’s policy of 
imposing unity where heterogeneity prevails, of promoting unanimity 
where divergent perspectives obtain, and of emphasizing the articulation of 
organizational goals where parochial and sectional objectives predominate. 
To dramatize their irrelevance, a few chief ministers of states were toppled 
like nine pins and a few others found it a heavy sailing against the strong 
wind of internal fissures. And this was due not to the opposition outside the 
party but to the growing opposition within the party itself. The overall 
implication of this has been a heavy preoccupation on the part of the High 
Command with fire fighting and the resolution of internal conflicts. 

The only silver lining in the dense clouds of economic distress and political 
difficulties has been the gradual easing of tension in foreign relations, indi- 
cated by the Delhi Agreement between India and Pakistan, some visible 
signs of improvement in Indo-U.S. relations, and the State Visit of Leonid 
Brezhnev. Within this overall perspective, the following pages discuss, in 
broad outline, the developments that have taken place during ‘1973 in three 
areas—political, economic and foreign relations. 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 


It was noted a year azo that certain factors “have created a situation 
where, without any charge in the constitutional balance of authority be- 
tween the center and the sates, more and more important decisions concern- 
ing state affairs are being-taken by the central leadership. This phenomenon 
of centralization of command is, however, bound to be resisted more and 
more by state leadership as and when it consolidates its power and finds its 
own policy and power perspectives coming sharply into conflict with that 
of the central leadership.’* While there are numerous indications of increas- 
ing resistance—and successful ones at that—to the efforts of the central 
leadership to influence the course of developments in Congress Party politics 
in the states, it has not ret reached, nor is it likely to reach in the near 
future, a stage of complet- dissonance between the drive of the state leader- 
ship towards unfettered “stratarchy” and that of the central leadership 
towards centralization of command. 


The reason for this is twofold. First, the new consensus that the Congress 
symbolizes is still the framework within which various political and non- 
political issues are judged and acted on. Since the basic orientation of this 
consensus is left of center, state leaders, even if they privately may prefer 
to follow non-leftist polices and programs, have to give their allegiance 
to policies and programs articulated, propagated and sanctified by the 
central leadership. Furthermore, since this left-of-center posture is associated 
intimately with the leadecship of the Prime Minister, her opinions are 
received with great respect because of the perception of certain adverse 
political consequences. Second, and more importantly, in addition to being 
the personified symbol of the new consensus, the leadership of the Prime 
Minister is unchallenged. he effective organization of dissent in the states 
and the emergence of a d-ssident rival sub-coalition on a suprastate basis 
are still remote phenomera. As a consequence, her “opinions” constitute 
the “dictats” of an unchallenged leader. 

And yet the fact remains that the drive for stratarchy has gained momen- 
tum and is bound to further reinforce this tendency, bringing gradually to 
the fore a divergence between the perspectives of the central leadership and 
state politicians, This has also brought about a perceptible change in the 
style of decision-making. Fhere formerly the wishes of the Prime Minister 
in the selection of chief mmmisters constituted the last word, it is now the 
factional alignment in the states that clinches the issue. It is indicative of 
the recognition by the cen-ral leadership of the changing situation where 
imposition of decisions from above may imperil party unity. While this is 
a pragmatic concession tc hard realities, it is also likely to exacerbate 
factional tendencies and the central leadership may increasingly find it 


See Ramashray Roy, “India 1972: Fissure in the Fortress,” Asian Survey, XIIT:2, 
February 1973, p. 235. 
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difficult to intervene to provide correctives even when such intervention is 
desirable. In short, then, in the next few years the central leadership will 
be increasingly confronted with the need to seek a judicious balance between 
centralization and autonomy. Meanwhile, the forging of consensus through 
give-and-take is becoming quite evident. 

This was perhaps most clearly evident in Andhra Pradesh where a political 
deadlock within the Congress Party had led to the imposition of President’s 
rule in 1972. When the active agitation for separation of Andhra from 
Telengana subsided, the process of evolving an acceptable political solution 
started. However, the solution was very slow in emerging, although it was 
clear that popular opinion favored the termination of President’s rule. It 
was also made clear that for any political solution, the irreducible minimum 
basis for any compromise was the acceptance of the idea of preserving the 
integrity of Andhra Pradesh. Once this was acceptable—and by July it 
became apparent that this was the case—two things needed to be done. 
First, a solution to the Mulki Rule problem needed to be found. Second, if 
such a solution was acceptable, a popular ministry should be installed end- 
ing the year-long President’s rule. In early September, a six-point formula 
was floated.? Acceptance of the formula was tardy in coming, but by Oc- 
tober Congress leaders in both the Andhra and the Telengana regions of 
the state accepted the formula. With this, the search for a party leader 
began. In order to avoid a contest for leadership, Ramachandra Reddy and 
P. V. Narsingha Rao were asked to “sit together and suggest a compromise 
candidate” for the party leadership. Rao resigned from the leadership at 
the behest of the High Command. A compromise candidate was found in 
Jalagaon Vengal Rao and a 15-member ministry was sworn in on December 
10 ending the year-long President’s rule. The new ministry is composed 
of elements from various groups and reflects the process of new consensus 
making. 

The new style of consensus is also reflected in the change of leadership 
in the Bihar legislative Congress party. Kedar Pandey, the former Chief 
Minister, obstructed by opposition from within the party, asked seven 
ministers to resign. Four of the ministers refused. With the blessings of the 
High Command, Pandey set about a major reshuffle in the cabinet as a 


"The six-point formula envisaged: 

(1) A planning board at the state level with sub-committees for each of the two 
regions consisting of legislators of the backward areas and experts in the formu- 
lation and monitoring of development plans. 

(2) Adequate preference to local candidates in education institutions with a central 
university at Hyderabad. 

(3) Recruitment of local candidates at the district level to a specified extent. 

(4) A high power administrative tribunal to deal with the grievances of the services in 
regard to appointment, seniority and related matters. 

(5) Suitable amendment of the constitution to implement these proposals. 

(6) A generous view to be taken of the financial needs of the two regions. 

See Statesman (Delhi) , September 21, 1973. 
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device to drop the “unwanted” ministers. He tendered his resignation and 
was promptly invited by the Governor to form a new ministry. A new 23- 
member ministry was sworn in; however, 14 of the new ministers absented 
themselves from the ceremony, and later took the oath of office only when 
Pandey agreed to reappoint three of the dropped ministers. However, fac- 
tional tempers were aroused and moves to remove Pandey from the position 
of the party leader were set afoot. The Congress High Command was firm 
on maintaining the status quo. However, the pressure for removing Pandey 
mounted, including a threat to topple his ministry.* Bowing to this pressure, 
the High Command advised Pandey to prove his majority. To central party 
observers, however, this was not done. But as the rival majority faction 
could not agree on an acceptable candidate, the matter was referred back to 
the High Command and ultimately a dark horse, Abdul Ghafoor, was chosen 
as Chief Minister. 

The summer of discontent affected yet another state, Gujarat. Ghanshyam 
Oza, the Chief Minister selected by the Prime Minister, did not have smooth 
sailing. The conflict came to a head in late June when 70 of the 138 members 
of the Gujarat Congress Legislative Party adopted a resolution expressing 
a lack of confidence in Oza. Reacting to this, Oza expressed his willingness 
to resign after being persuaded by the Prime Minister that it was “in the 
interest of the Party and cohesion in the party.” The resignation by Oza set 
the stage for a contest for leadership. The Congress High Command was, 
however, in favor of ensuring a unanimous election of a successor to Oza. 
But the parleys between Foreign Minister Swaran Singh and the two 
contenders, Chimanbhai Patel and Kantilal Ghia (the latter reportedly 
enjoying the blessings of the Prime Minister), made it clear that a contest 
was unavoidable. In the contest, Patel won out and he formed a new 
ministry on July 20. 

Another state in which intra-Congress factional struggles were serious 
was U.P. Kamlapati Tripathi, the Chief Minister, was securely in the saddle 
when the trouble began in the shape of a “mutiny” by the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC). Apart from the men of the PAC making common 
cause with Lucknow University students, the PAC units at two places (one 
near Kanpur and the other near Varanasi) forcefully resisted, in late May, 
the army’s attempt to disarm them. While the “mutiny” was quelled, it 
had repercussions for the U.P. Congress ministry as the High Command 
insisted that Tripathi reshuffle his cabinet and drop certain ministers. This 
Tripathi was unwilling to do since it meant the disintegration of his support 
base. He therefore chose to resign on June 12, facilitating the imposition 
of President’s rule while the legislature was kept in animated suspension. 


See, for example, the statement of the Congress President to this effect in Times of 
India, June 6, 1973. 

“As a matter of fact, 24 ministers resigned on June 22 to dramatize their support of 
removing Pandey as Chief Minister. 
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The final act in this drama began with moves to restore a popular ministry 
in U.P. While political opponents of Tripathi became sharply vocal in 
opposing his return to the chief ministerial position, it was apparent that 
he still enjoyed majority support in the legislature and, further, that he 
had not resigned from leadership. In view of the coming assembly elections 
in 1974, the main concern of the leadership was to avoid a situation in 
which the Congress Party would enter the electoral fray next year badly 
divided. The main hurdle to the restoration of a popular ministry was the 
question of whether or not Tripathi should be reappointed as Chief Minister. 
The High Command insisted on a major shift in the selection of ministers 
if Tripathi was to remain in that position. Tripathi would not, however, 
agree to this. Ultimately, Tripathi was persuaded to join the central govern- 
ment, and in his place H. N. Bahuguna was elected leader, heading a new 
35-man ministry that was sworn in on November 8. 

There were troubles elsewhere (e.g., in Madhya Pradesh, Mysore) that 
were, nonetheless, resolved without much difficulty. In Rajasthan, however, 
after the death of Chief Minister Barkatullah, the installation of a new 
Chief Minister, Hardeo Joshi, reflected the High Command’s dwindling 
voice in the management of party affairs at the State level. The tendency 
towards stratarchy has gained strength which implies that the role of the 
High Command will increasingly lie in coordinating and in trouble shooting 
rather than in controlling and managing. 

While developments in the Congress Party dominated the political scene, 
there was a slight furore over the government’s attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court ostensibly to keep the judges in line with the requirements of the 
socio-economic transformation of the country. This came on the heels of 
the Supreme Court’s majority decision upholding the right of the State to 
abridge fundamental rights for the purposes of giving effect to directive 
principles against concentration of wealth and favoring distribution of 
ownership and control of material resources of the nation. Mrs. Gandhi 
appointed A. N. Ray as Chief Justice of India superceding three senior 
judges of the Supreme Court—J. M. Shelat, K. S. Hegde and Mr. A. N. 
Grover—who resigned in protest. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Surveying 1972 in India, I had noted that “the economy is badly 
caught in the vicious circle of stagnant production, growing unemploy- 
ment, soaring prices and labor unrest.”® The year 1973 exacerbated all 
these factors. The fifth Five-year plan envisages the bulk of the outlay on 
industry and minerals in the public sector to be allotted to crucial areas 
like steel, nonferrous metals, coal, iron ore, fertilizers, petrochemicals and 
petroleum. However, ia review by the Planning Commission indicates alarm- 


5Ramashray Roy, op. cit., p. 239. 
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ing shortfalls in key sectors. In most cases not only the original targets 
but also the scaled-down targets are unlikely to be achieved by the end of 
1973, the last year of the Fourth Plan. The output of steel ingots is 
unlikely to exceed 7.54 million tons as against the mid-term target of 8.25 
and the original target of 10.8 million tons. The production of finished 
steel is also not likely to exceed 5.4 million tons as against the scaled-down 
target of 6.2 and the original target of 8.1 million tons. Similarly, the 
production of coal is expected to reach only 80 million tons compared with 
the original target of 91.5 million tons. The fifth plan proposes a target of 
141.2 million tons. 

The shortfall in the production of fertilizers is even more sharp. The 
1.2 million tons output of nitrogenous fertilizers will be less than half of 
the original target of 2.5 million tons, and also lower than the revised target 
of 1.8 million tons. Phosphatic fertilizers have fared no better with a pro- 
duction of 4 million tons compared with the original target of 9 million 
tons and the revised target of 4.58 million tons. 

‘Undoubtedly similar shortfalls have occurred in other sectors.® Apart 
from the unsatisfactory performance of key public sector enterprises, the 
economy is badly caught between the twin vices of soaring inflation and 
runaway prices. The sharp increase in money supply and the very high 
rise in the wholesale price index have seriously affected the already low 
standards of living of the common people. Apart from this, acute scarcity 
and in some cases non-availability of commodities of daily use like bread, 
butter, cooking oil, etc., have created a situation of acute distress. Apart 
from the exhorbitant prices consumers have to pay for some of these com- 
modities, the non-availability of some other commodities—baby food, for 
example—has caused great anxieties, especially for middle class families. 
The growing economic distress of the common man is coupled with an 
attempt by various professional and service classes to resort to both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate means to further their own interests even by holding 
the general public in ransom. 

The soaring inflation and the runaway prices raise doubts about how 
far the objectives of the fifth Five-year Plan can be realized. This also 
raises the question of whether or not the economic structure has, as a result 
of the planned development in the last twenty years, achieved a balanced 
character. After all, the effectiveness of planned economic development lies 
in (a) rapid economic growth increasing absolute national wealth, and 
(b) equitable and just distribution of developmental benefits. On both these 
counts the process of planned development seems to have achieved not very 
satisfactory results. 

While it is recognized that the Indian economy has made long strides 
and achieved diversification to a great extent, the fact remains that it is not 


*For details, see Times of India, September 22, 1973. 
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capable of fulfilling the basic needs of the large mass of the people, let 
alone their aspirations. Unfortunately, the diversified economic structure 
has only enabled the upper and upper-middle classes to increase their con- 
sumption of non-essential commodities. This has widened the gaps between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots”. Another aspect of the cumulative in- 
equality reinforced by the process of development itself has been the grow- 
ing regional disparities reflected in the fact that developed regions have 
benefitted more than the undeveloped districts, and that there has been con- 
centration of wealth in the countryside in the rich farmer class. 

Apart from the growing disparities, over the years there has been a sharp 
increase in non-developmental public expenditure. The non-developmental 
expenditure, which was Rs. 534 crores in 1950-51, rose to Rs. 987 crores 
in 1960-61, Rs. 2073 crores in 1965-66, Rs. 2793 crores in 1968-69 and 
Rs. 4241 crores in 1971-72. The implementation of the Pay Commission’s 
recommendation is estimated to raise this amount by Rs. 400 crores each 
year. The sharp increase in non-developmental expenditure is due mainly 
to inflation and the phenomenal rise in the number of government servants. 


One of the essential conditions of a faster growth rate is an increase in 
the supply of foreign exchange. With the determination to reduce the amount 
of net concessional foreign aid to zero in the coming years, it has become 
necessary to depend on domestic produce for earning foreign exchange. 
This is possible when nonessential consumptions are brought under effective 
control and the government adopts strict financial discipline. However, the 
government has failed to achieve either goal. As a result, deficit financing 
has been the natural outcome, strengthening the tendency towards inflation. 


The growing economic distress and the erosion of necessary financial 
resources due to inflation raise grave doubts about the possibility of the 
objectives and targets of the Fifth Five-Year Plan being achieved. The dra- 
matic demonstration of this occurred when one of the members of the 
Planning Commission, Dr. B. S. Minhas, resigned from the Planning 
Commission on the eve of the meeting of the National Development Council 
on December 8-9. The reason for his resignation is reported to be his con- 
tention that “the Prime Minister failed to take action on a note prepared 
by him denouncing the figures incorporated in the draft Fifth Plan as 
having been dishonestly doctored to try to justify the original assumptions 
made in the Approach to the Fifth Plan which ceased to be valid long ago.”? 
Dr. Minhas is reported to have argued that it will be difficult to achieve a 
growth rate of much more than 4% in the Fifth Plan against the target of 
5.5% because the resources are going to be much scarcer than is assumed 
in the draft Plan. The Commission had reworked the resources position on 
the basis of prices in 1972-73. But this year prices have risen by another 
20%, making nonsense of the resources exercise. The rise has not been 


"Times of India, December 8, 1973. 
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confined to food articles; big increases have taken place and will continue 
to take place in such critical items as steel, cement and capital goods. 

Besides, Dr. Minhas argued, the physical basis of the Fifth Plan is 
clearly wrong. Growth projections have been made from certain assump- 
tions regarding output in key sectors in 1973-74. But now it is evident that 
there are going to be very big shortfalls in the production of steel, power, 
cement, paper and machinery in 1973. This means that all the Fifth Plan 
projections have been made on unrealistic base assumptions. 

The figures for financial resources are similarly doctored. Surpluses 
from current revenue are assumed to yield more than Rs. 6000 crores in 
the Fifth Plan. But in view of the runaway increase in revenue expenditure, 
particularly on wages and dearness allowances, it is doubtful whether the 
surplus will amount to even half this figure. Similarly, Dr. Minhas has grave 
doubts about other projections. In short, he concludes that looking to the 
present resource position and to the performance of the economy on the 
whole, the projected growth rate needs to be scaled-down. 

‘Minhas’ resignation, however, did nothing more than raise a tempest in 
the tea-cup. Whatever hopes he may have had of stimulating a serious dis- 
cussion in the NDC did not materialize. The chief ministers unanimously 
supported the objectives and strategy of the draft Fifth Plan and expressed 
the view that the Plan was realistic and attainable. They also were of the 
view that the outlay and rate of growth postulated in the draft Plan were 
the minimum required to achieve the twin objectives of self-reliance and 
removal of poverty. Whether this is an expression of hope or a realistic 
appraisal of the situation only time will tell. In the meantime, manifest 
tendencies argue against the latter. 


Foreicn PoLicy PERSPECTIVE 


Three basic concerns pervaded the foreign policy perspective of India 
during the year 1973. First, continued efforts to improve and stabilize a 
relationship with Pakistan remained a major concern. Second, the im- 
provement of relations with the U.S. received some concentrated attention. 
And, lastly, the growing friendship with the U.S.S.R. reavhed its apogee 
in Brezhnev’s visit in November. Recognizing that an over-all improvement 
in its relations with Pakistan, including the solution of problems like the 
Kashmir question, was not yet within the range of possibility, the solution 
to the immediate problem of the release of prisoners of war and exchange 
of population between Pakistan and Bangladesh became a major concern. 
With the disposal of Pakistan’s case in the International Court of Justice 
requesting “interim measures of protection” against India because of its 
continued detention of over 92,000 Pakistani POWs and civilian internees 
and the threatened transfer of 195 prisoners to Bangladesh for the purpose 


®Times of India, December 9, 1973. 
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of trial for alleged acts of genocide, the stage was set to solve this question. 
An eight day long discussion between the Indian and Pakistani delegations 
in Rawalpindi proved to be inconclusive. It was, however, agreed to continue 
the dialogue in Delhi; the adjournment was “to enable all parties to take 
stock of the situation in the light of the ideas thrown up during the negotia- 
tions.””® 

The next round of negotiations took place in Delhi in August and finally 
an agreement was hammered out on August 18. According to the agreement, 
a tripartite meeting of Bangladesh with India and Pakistan was envisaged 
to discuss and settle the question of the trial of the 195 war prisoners. 
Dacca agreed to hold the trial in abeyance until a settlement is worked out 
on a tripartite basis. Pakistan agreed to receive a substantial number of 
non-Bengali’s in Bangladesh who have opted for Pakistan. All Bengalis in 
Pakistan will similarly go to Bangladesh. The agreement also stipulated the 
exchange of POWs. With this agreement, one of the humanitarian problems 
arising out of the 1971 war was successfully solved. 

A similar improvement in the Indo-U.S. relationship was discernible. 
President Nixon’s statement that the U.S. “will not join any groupings or 
pursue any policies directed against India,”?° did much to freshen up the 
atmosphere of indifferent relationship. This also contributed to the solution 
of one of the major problems related to the disposal of the PL 480 Wheat 
Loan funds. It seems that the 'U.S. Senate’s opposition to the settlement of 
this issue has somehow been overcome and a final agreement is well on its 
way to being signed. 

While India’s relationship with Pakistan and the U.S. has perceptibly 
improved, its friendship with the U.S.S.R. has further deepened. The Soviet 
offer of two million tons of food grains at a time when the food situation in 
the country was very grave was treated as a very friendly gesture. This was 
capped by the Brezhnev visit to India in late November which culminated 
in a series of treaties and agreements, the most important of them being 
the 15-year treaty for economic, scientific and technological collaboration 
between the two countries.11 


Summinc Up 


In an interview with Link magazine, President V. V. Giri said that there 
would be “real and effective stability in the country only if economic dis- 
content was removed.”!* He conceded that “there is a feeling of frustration 
in everybody’s mind.” The widespread sense of frustration and its natural 


*Times of India, July 31, 1973. 


Times of India, May 4, 1973. This statement was made in Nixon’s annual state of 
the world message. 


_ “Times of India, November 28, 1973. 
“Times of India, August 12, 1973. 
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outcome, discontent, is, no doubt, quite pervasive. Along with it, the political 
authority itself seems to be helpless in devising effective ways and means 
to cope with the situation. The organizational structure of the ruling party 
is becoming increasingly fractionalized, posing the danger of various states 
pulling in different directions and thereby threatening the hard earned sense 
of national purpose, direction and coherence. However, the leadership of 
the Prime Minister still retains its supremacy unchallenged by any alterna- 
tive leadership either within or outside the party. And yet, without a party 
prepared to harness the resources of the country for better performance, 
this leadership itself will be handicapped. If, as Saitori says, “the demos do 
not act, they only react,” the reaction of the common man may well be 
predicted. 


RAMASHRAY ROY is Director of the Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
New Delhi. 


BIBANGLADESH IN 1973: 
™MANAGEMENT OF 
FACTIONAL POLITICS 
/ Rounag Jahan 


n the first year following liberation, Bangladesh showed considerable suc- 
cess in establishing a stable polity and even undertook long term political 
planning.! The Indian “model” of political development appeared to be the 
Awami League regime’s preferred model and the regime went about in a 
brisk fashion to introduce a system of parliamentary government with a 
dominant single party.” In the second year after liberation, the regime con- 
tinued its commitment to the Indian “model” but faced many more chal- 
lenges to its proposed system. The opposition against the regime became 
voluble in 1973. In spite of the Awami League’s overwhelming victory in 
the March 1973 national election, the year saw a marked erosion of popular 
support from the Awami League regime. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
charisma also waned a little. The regime’s failure on the economic front— 
its mismanagement of the economy and the continuing high prices of 
essential commodities—resulted in tremendous economic hardship for the 
masses of the people. But when the masses felt the economic squeeze, a 
small minority gained.’ Unequal sharing of austerity, coupled with the 
allegation of widespread corruption in the regime, led to growing popular 
disenchantment with the government. Armed attack on police stations, 
which increased in alarming proportion after June 1973, was an indication 
of the regime’s loss of support in the countryside. 

The regime strengthened and multiplied its law and order enforcing 
agencies, but mere use of its coercive machinery, in the absence of mobiliza- 
tion of people behind its policies and programs, undermined the support 
base of the regime. The task of strengthening the grassroots organization 
-of the party was given little priority in 1973; rather the regime spent most 
of its time and energy in managing the factional conflicts in the party and 
the administration. If the party in power was factionalized, so too were the 


*Rounaq Jahan, “Bangladesh in 1972: Nation Building in a New State,” Asien Survey, 
XMI:2, (February 1973). 

*For an elaboration of this argument see my “The Emerging Political System of 
Bangladesh,” an unpublished paper presented at a seminar on Political Development in 
South Asia held at the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, India, February 5-9, 1973. 

*In 1973 Bangladesh saw the emergence of a small group of new rich—usually Awami 
League supporters—who made quick money as recipients of the regime's patronage. 
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parties in opposition; and they failed to provide a viable alternative to the 
regime. In 1973 the regime’s authority was eroded bat no substitute au- 
thority emerged. 


THE Economy 


The year 1973 proved to be a bad year for the Bangladesh economy. The’ 
reconstruction work lagged behind schedule, production in both agriculture 
and industry failed to reach the level achieved before liberation, there were 
shortfalls in imports and exporis, and prices and the cost of living index 
soared. Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 1972-73 was estimated to be 
12-14% lower in real terms than the GDP in 1969-70 and GDP per capita 
was estimated to be one-fifth lower than the GDP per capita of preliberation 
days.* Rice production in 1972-73 was about 15% lower than that of 
1969-70 and industrial output in 1972-73 was 30% lower than the normal 
output of 1969-70.5 The jute industry’s output was 28% less than the 1969-70 
production. Exports in 1972-73 were estimated to be 30% lower than the 
level achieved in 1969-70 and the import of non-food items was also about 
30% less than normal requirements.” This shortfall in imports, together 
with a sharp increase in money supply and a decline in production, led to 
a doubling of average price levels. According to one study, from the base 
of 100 in 1969-70, the cost of living index of an industrial worker rose to 
200.31 at the end of 1972.8 Revenue collection also lagged behind and it 
failed to match even the recurrent expenditure of the government. 

The only bright spot in the economic sector in 1973 was the introduction 
of the First Five Year Plan. The Plan envisages an expenditure of 44.55 bil- 
lion takas, 60% of which is to be financed by domestic sources. The First 
Five Year Plan sets a modest objective of increasing the country’s GDP 
by 5.5% per year and it puts priority on agriculture.® While introducing 
the plan, the Deputy Chairman Planning Commission announced that the 
planners would attempt to hold the 1972-73 price line but that it would 
not be possible to go back to the 1969-70 prices. 

The Annual Plan published by the government of Bangladesh argues 
that the shortfalls in the economy and the high prices areelargely the result 
of inefficient management, i.e., lack of coordination, labor-management 
problems and the creation of multiple middlemen in the market. The plan 


inven Commission, Annual Plan 1973-74, (Dacca: Bangladesh Government Press, 
»p-l. 

"Ibid, p. 9. 

"Ibid; p. 9. 

"Ibid, p. 10. 

®Sawdesh R. Bose, “The Price Situation in Bangladesh,” The Bangladesh Economie 
Review, Vol. 1, No. 3, July 1973, p. 244. 

"The Bangladesh Observer, (Dacca), November 28, 1973. 


+°Planning Commission, Government of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, Annual 
Plan 1973-74, pp. 1-10. 
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further admits that, “the difficult economic situation ... seriously affected 
the daily lives of our people particularly the landless rural workers and 
generally the urban population ... (and) generated widespread social and 
political tension.” Indeed its failure in economic management multiplied 
the regime’s problems on the political front. 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


In 1973 the regime continued on its course of establishing a secular 
parliamentary political system in Bangladesh. Parliamentary elections were 
held early and on schedule to legitimize the system. But in the post-election 
period pervasive factionalism in politics and administration undermined 
the regime’s capabilities for long term planning. In spite of its massive 
electoral victory the regime gradually lost its grip on the country. In the 
months following the election, opposition to the regime mounted and threats 
and counterthreats of “civil war” and “class struggle” became frequent.}* 
Election and the containment of factional feuds, however, remained the 
regime’s major achievements of the year. 

Election: The Awami League regime wanted to hold an early election 
to renew its mandate from the people. Parliamentary elections were held 
on March 7, 1973. Fourteen parties and 1075 candidates contested the 
election for 288 seats.18 Eleven Awami League candidates were elected 
unopposed. Since the election results were a forgone conclusion, election 
campaigning generated little public interest. What is significant is that non- 
issues featured prominently in the campaign. There was little controversy 
over fundamental issues of socio-economic-political policies. The major 
campaign issue for all parties was “conspiracy.”14 Every party including 
the party in power branded the other parties as foreign agents indulging in 
conspiracy against the interests of the country. Though the Awami League 
was expected to win handsomely, its margin of victory came as a surprise 


“Ibid, p. 1. 

Surprisingly engugh the threats of “civil war” and “armed struggle” are more fre- 
quently being used by the Awami League and the Parties supporting the Awami League 
~—i.e., NAP(M) and Communist Party (CPB). Opposition political parties complain 
that the regime is using the bogey of civil war to eliminate the opposition. See Badrud- 
din Umar, “The United Front of ‘Patriotic’ Parties,” Holiday, September 9, 1973. 


Election in one constituency could not be held in March due to the death of one of 
the candidates. In a later by-election the Awami League won the seat. 

MA content analysis of the pre-election speeches by the leaders of various parties re- 
veals that the issues of corruption, high prices, political repression and conspiracy fea- 
tured prominently in the campaign. Conspiracy, however, was the most frequently 
discussed issue. The Awami League branded the opposition parties as agents of “US. 
Chinese imperialists,” conspiring to undermine the sovereignty and integrity of Bangla- 
desh, NAP(M) and Communist Party of Bangladesh (CPB) also called the other parties 
agents of “US-Chinese imperialism” indulging in conspiracy against the “socialist” 
policy of Bangladesh. The National Awami Party, Bhashani group (NAP-B) and JSD 
warned that the Awami League, NAP(M) and CPB were tools of “Soviet-Indian Social 
Imperialists.” 
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to political observers. In a house of three hundred, the Awami League won 
291 seats.15 The National Awami Party, Muzaffar faction (NAP-M), Jatiya 
League (JL) and Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal (JSD) won one seat each, and 
the independents won five seats;!® 56% of the voters cast their vote and 
the Awami League polled 73% of votes cast.1* 

The Awami League followed an electoral strategy of overkilling the 
opposition. Its policy of putting maximum pressure to win every parlia- 
mentary seat virtually wiped out the opposition parties from the parlia- 
ment.1® The marginal representation of opposition in parliament had a 
disfunctional impact on the fledgling parliamentary system. It diminished 
the opposition’s stake in the system. 


After the parliamentary election, the regime also held the Iocal bodies 
election on schedule. Election for the chairmen, vice chairman and members 
of 4249 Union Parishads (local bodies in rural areas) and 69 Paurashavas 
(municipalities) are expected to be held between December 19 and De- 
cember 31. For the post of 4220 chairmen, a total of 18,558 candidates; 
for 4215 posts of vice chairmen, 17,860; and for 38,326 members, 121,070 
candidates are contesting.1® The scheduled local bodies elections are dif- 
ferent from the past practices in that for the first time the chairmen and 
vice chairmen will be directly elected; the voters will simultaneously elect 
a chairman, a vice chairman and three members of the local body. None 
of the parties, including the Awami League, nominated candidates for the 
local bodies election. This indicates the weak organization of the parties at 
the grassroot levels. Factional rivals, often of the same party, are supporting 
their separate candidates in the local elections; and parties decided to with- 
hold nominations in order to avoid factional revolt. At present the regime’s 
strategy appears to be that of claiming the winning candidate after the elec- 
tion—a strategy that worked successfully in the Basic Democracies election 
during the Ayub decade.?° 


16A part from 300 general seats, 15 seats are reserved for women in Parliament. These 
women members are “elected” by the three hundred members of Parliament. Since the 
Awami League is the majority party in Parliament all fifteen women members belong 
to the Awami League. 

+°Tn a later by-election the JSD won one more seat and one of the independents joined 
the NAP(B). 


Source: Election Commission, Bangladesh. 


t8In the parliamentary election many top leaders of the opposition parties Jost. Thus 
Major Jalil, (JSD), Rashed Khan Menon, Kazi Jafar Ahmad, Dr. Aleem Al Razee 
(NAP-B), and Suranjit Sen (NAP-M) lost the election. Jalil, Menon, Razee and Sen 
lost in closely contested elections and they complained that the regime used unfair means 
to win the election. 


The Bangladesh Observer, (Dacca), December 19, 1973. 


?°Tn the Basic Democracies election, the Ayub regime did not give any party nomina- 
tion; rather its strategy was to win over the candidates who were victorious in the elec- 
tion. 
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Management of Factional Politics: The year saw the continuation of old 
schisms?! and the addition of new ones in the party and the administra- 
tion; and as before the regime showed great skill in holding together a 
divided party and administration. Factional tension in the Awami League, 
already visible in 1972, became acute in 1973. An acceptable successor to 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as the party chief could not be found and the 
Awami League council session was postponed a number of times to avoid 
an open split in the party.?? There are factional schisms among old Awami 
Leaguers (i.e., between Tajuddin Ahmed and Syed Nazrul Islam), as well 
as among the more youthful Party leaders (i.e., between Sheikh Fazlul Haq 
Moni and Tofail Ahmad). These schisms go down to the district and sub- 
divisional levels of the party. 

The intra-party factional fights were contained in 1973 either by Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s personal intervention or by the accommodation of fac- 
tional leaders in power position. Thus soon after election, when the Yubo 
League of Sheikh Fazlul Haq Moni and the Sramik League of Abdul 
Mannan started their much publicized Suddhi Avijan (purification cam- 
paign), sometimes against their rival factions within the party, Sheikh 
Mujib had to mediate personally between the factions.*® But mere media- 
tion was not enough. In September the regime had to expand the cabinet 
and appoint fourteen state ministers to keep the support of some of the 
factional leaders. In December two more ministers were added to the 
cabinet. Thus Sheikh Mujib averted an open division of the party by 
judiciously balancing the various factions and distributing political patron- 
age among them. Additionally the continuing personal popularity of Sheikh 
Mujib worked as a deterrent against factional revolt. Factional leaders did 
not break away from the party since they were uncertain of their political 
survival as Mujib’s opponents.24 When Mizanur Rahman Choudhury, one 
of the cabinet ministers and a top Awami Leaguer, was asked to resign by 
Sheikh Mujib, he did so without public protest and did not join any 
opposition party. 

Factionalism beleaguered the administration too. In 1972 there was 
bitter infighting between the “Mujibnagar” and “non-Mujibnagar” ad- 


“See my “Bangladesh in 1972,” op. cit., for a discussion of some of these schisms. 

"The Awami League Constitution stipulates that the posts of party president and the 
leader of the Parliamentary Party should not be held by the same person. However, as 
zo acceptable candidate was found in 1972 Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had to continue in 

oth posts, 

**Before and after the March election, Sheikh Moni and Mannan repeatedly an- 
nounced that upon Sheikh Mujib’s order they would soon start a purification campaign 
to cleanse the administration, party and the country of unpatriotic and corrupt elements. 
Sheikh Mujib’s directives, however, did not come through, when Mannan’s supporters 
kidnapped Ahmed Fazlur Rahman, a businessman and Awami League supporter, and 
pati him for questioning Mujib had to personally intervene to get Fazlur Rahman 
released. 

“Tajuddin Ahmed reportedly did not break away from the party for fear that his. 
political career would be destroyed by Sheikh Mujib if Tajuddin joined the opposition. 
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ministrators;> in 1973 a third category of schism was added—the re- 
turnees from Pakistan.*° The jockeying for position by the three groups 
undermined the coherence and efficiency of the services. The morale of the 
services was already low because of their job insecurity. After liberation 
the erstwhile civil service of Pakistan was abolished and in the absence of 
a new structure the top bureaucrats felt insecure. Additionally the civil 
services, used to freedom from political control during the Pakistani days, 
found it difficult to adjust to the changed set-up in a parliamentary system 
where they were placed under the control of the political leadership. Apart 
from their own factional division, members of the civil bureaucracy were 
caught in the factional schisms of the Awami League. 

The armed forces also could not escape factional tension. Conflict be- 
tween the forces repatriated from Pakistan and those who fought in the 
liberation war was particularly acute. A large number of the army repatri- 
ated from Pakistan were left out of the Bangladesh army and many of the 
senior military officers were posted in insignificant posts after their re- 
patriation.?? Conflict and jealousy also prevailed between the military and 
the more political para-militia, the Rakkhi Bahini. The multiplication of 
Bahinis,?° most of which belonged to the government or the party in power, 
added to the problems of coordinating the law and order enforcing agencies. 

The regime did make some attempts to reorganize its faction-torn output 
sector. A number of commissions were set up to recommend ways and 
means of effecting such reorganizations. The report of the Administrative 
and Services Reorganization Committee (ASRC), submitted to the govern- 
ment in April, recommended, among other things, the separation of the 
civil bureaucracy into two separate branches—general and development 
administration. The report of the ASRC is under scrutiny by the govern- 
ment and its fate is still undecided. The Pay Committee submitted its 
report in May and recommended ten national pay scales, and taka 2000/ 
as the maximum and taka 130/ as the minimum pay. A part of the report 
of the Pay Committee was implemented by the regime from July 1973. 
However, the report of the Education Commission, submitted to the govern- 
‘ment in June, is yet to be published. 


25See my “Bangladesh in 1972,” op. cit., p. 200 for a discussion of the conflict between 
the “patriots” and the “collaborators” after liberation. 

26A large number of bureaucrats were repatriated from Pakistan after August 1973. 
As many of the top government posts were already filled by the “Mujibnagar” and “non- 
Mujibnagar” administrators, the returnees from Pakistan found it difficult to land top- 
ranking jobs. 

2’Thus after his return from Pakistan, Lt. General Wasiduddin, who is the senior 
most army officer, was made an officer on special duty in the foreign ministry. He was 
not offered the post of Chief of the Bangladesh Army. 

*8The government has nearly half-a-dozen armed organizations. Apart from the three 
services of the military, there are the Bangladesh Rifles, Rakkhi Bahini, Police, Ansar 
and village defense force. The Awami League has its Chesyasevak Bahini (volunteer 
corps) and the party’s labor front—Sramik League—has its lal bahini. Clashes amongst 
these Bahinis are quite frequent. e ; 
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The task of reorganizing the party and the administration was seriously 
impeded by the visible corruption that crept into all echelons of the regime. 
Even Sheikh Mujibur Rahman stated repeatedly that he could not get the 
country moving to rebuild “sonar Bangla” (golden Bengal) because of 
widespread corruption around him. Public and private rumors of corrup- 
tion of top Awami Leaguers abounded.?® Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s family 
also came under fire for alleged misuse of power.®° The allegation of cor- 
ruption at the top level adversely affected the morale of party workers and 
the civil/military services. The administrative efficiency suffered, so did 
the regime’s efficacy. Criticism of and opposition against the regime became 
voluble. 


The Political Opposition: The year started on a tense political note. On 
January 1 two students belonging to the Bangladesh Students Union (NAP- 
M’s student front) were killed in a police firing on a procession protesting 
the Vietnam war. The incident electrified the opposition who were looking 
for an issue to mobilize mass sentiment against the regime. All opposition 
political parties protested the police action and a complete strike was ob- 
served the next day. But when they tried to draw an analogy between the 
1952 language movement and 1973 Vietnam Protest Day, the opposition, 
especially the NAP(M), CPB and Students Union, overplayed their hand. 
Personal criticism of Sheikh Mujib turned the tide of popular sympathy 
against them; and then when they capitulated and toned down their criticism 
the NAP(M), CPB and the Students Union lost face and support.3+ 

In the election campaign the opposition parties focused on a number of 
issues critical of the regime. The NAP(M) and CPB emphasized corruption, 
political repression and the law and order problem. They did not differ with 
the Awami League on any fundamental policy issue and earned the nick- 
name of being the “B team” of the Awami League. The NAP(B) and Jatiya 
League focused on Indo-Bangladesh relations and tried to exploit the rising 
anti-India sentiment in the country. The JSD’s campaign theme was scienti- 
fic socialism. 

All the opposition parties fared badly in the election. While the Awami 
League polled 73% of votes cast, the NAP(M) got 8%, NAP(B) 5% and 


*°There were allegations of corruption against the top leadership of the party. Only 
a few Awami Leaguers were known to be noncorrupt. 

*°The political involvement and influence of Sheikh Moni (Sheikh Mujib’s nephew) 
and Sheikh Kamal (Sheikh Mujib’s son) generated widespread criticism. See Ganakan- 
tha, (Dacca), September 4, 1973. 

“The NAP(M), CPB and Students Union launched a bitter attack against Sheikh 
Mujib after January 1. The Students Union leaders demanded that Sheikh Mujib should 
ask the forgiveness of students. But even on January 2, when Dacca was shut down by 
a strike, Sheikh Mujib went to Barisal and addressed a mammoth public meeting which 
was an index of his tremendous popularity. The Awami League and its student and 
labor fronts launched a counter-movement and demanded that the NAP and Students 
Union leaders should apologize to Sheikh Mujib. NAP and Students Union finally gave 
in. This capitulation cost them loss of credibility with their supporters. 
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the JSD 6%.3? The election result demoralized the opposition parties. 
NAP(M) and CPB soon went back to their old policy of seeking an alliance 
with the Awami League.3? The student’s front of the NAP(M) took the 
initiative in striking an alliance with the Awami League’s student front (the 
Students League), and put up a joint panel of candidates in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Central Students Union (DUCSU) election in September.®* Follow- 
ing the student’s initiative, NAP(M) and CPB formed an alliance with the 
Awami League known as the Gono Oikya Jote.3® The Jote leaders pledged 
joint action against the “anti-socials,”38 


The year saw the NAP(B) torn by factional feuds. After liberation, the 
NAP (B) picked up some rightwing support because of Bhashani’s anti-India 
statements. Left-right tension in the party became quite visible. Bhashani 
made several attempts to launch a mass movement against the regime but 
without much success, In May he started a fast unto death which aroused 
popular sympathy and support but his party failed to mobilize a mass cam- 
paign. As the year drew to an end Bhashani called for an “armed struggle,” 
but the other leaders of the party were at pains to point out that NAP would 
continue to be a constitutional party. 


Of all the opposition parties the JSD showed some success in picking up 
popular support. Its student front—Students League (R-S faction)—won a 
number of college union elections. In the DUCSU election, which is often 
regarded as the barometer of the country’s politics, it proved to be a strong 
force.*? The various Marxist-Leninist factions of the Communist Party also 
worried the regime. The regime cracked down hard on such factions in 
Pabna, Rajshahi and Kushtia; the leaders of some of these parties were im- 
prisoned or went underground. In November it was reported that the Marxist- 
Leninist groups formed a common front to give an united opposition to the 
regime, : 


"Source: Bangladesh Election Commission. 


**During the national liberation movement and after liberation the NAP(M) and 
CPB repeatedly called for an alliance of the “patriotic” parties. The Awami League, 
however, spurned such requests for an alliance. . 


"During and after the Vietnam Day Protest, there were bitter exchanges of charges 
and counter-charges between the Students Union and the Students League. The Union 
called the League a fascist organization and the latter called the former “a mistress of 
the Awami League not deserving equal status with the wife,” the League presumably 
being the wife. When Union made common cause with the League even after such public 
insults, its image suffered. 

The Gono Oikya Jote and the Union-League alliance were formed at the initiative 
of CPB who followed the Soviet line in Bangladesh. See Badruddin Umar, “The United 
Front of ‘Patriotic’ Parties,” Holiday, September 9, 1973 and Sirajul Hossain Khan, 
“The Carnival Congress,” Holiday, December 9, 1973, for an elaborate discussion of the 
Soviet role in the formation of the alliance. 

The Bangladesh Observer, (Dacca), September 4, 1973. 


**Though the DUCSU election result could not be published because of the looting of 
ballot boxes, it was reported that the contest between the joint panel of Union and 
League and the Students League (R.S.) ewas a close one. 
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From the middle of: 1973 the regime’s authority in the countryside was 
seriously threatened by the rising incidence of armed attack on local law 
and order enforcing agencies. Between June and November, there were armed 
attacks on 52 thanas and police stations. While such attacks were reported 
from all over the country, the districts of Dacca, Barisal, Kushtia and Raj- 
shahi were the worst affected. As a retaliatory measure the government com- 
menced combing operations in a number of districts—i.e., Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Rajshahi, Barisal and Khulna. The regime at first branded these at- 
tacks as the work of “ultra leftists” and “Naxalites,” but later called them 
the work of “miscreants.””8° 


In response to rising criticism of the government, the regime took a num- 
ber of steps to strengthen its hand. In September the second amendment to 
the constitution was passed by the parliament which provided for the in- 
clusion of emergency provisions in the constitution. Under the amendment 
the president is empowered to declare a state of emergency if he is satisfied 
that “a grave emergency exists in which the security or economic life of 
Bangladesh . . . is threatened by war or external aggression or internal dis- 
turbance.” +? The regime also tried to control the press. Several attempts were 
made to close down the newspapers and weeklies belonging to the opposition 
—Ganakantha, Holiday, Wave and Desh Bangla. Individual journalists and 
editors were also harassed. After the Vietnam Protest Day two journalists 
working in a government-managed newspaper lost their jobs for writing 
pieces critical of the regime. The editor and newsmen of Desh Bangla were 
imprisoned. The editor of Holiday was harassed after the DUCSU election 
and the weekly was closed down temporarily. 


But side by side with these restrictive measures the regime also came 
forward with reconciliatory gestures towards the opposition, such as the 
formation of the Jote. The regime’s announcement of the release of nearly 
33,000 “detained collaborators” was another example of its reconciliatory 
mood.*! Clearly the regime’s policy was to divide the opposition and isolate 
the far left groups and crush them. By a judicious mixture of repression and 
reconciliation the regime achieved considerable success in winning over or 
neutralizing the moderate opposition. As the year drew to an end, Sheikh 
Mujib’s major political problems lay not with the opposition but with the 
factions in his own party. 


"The Ittefaq, (Dacca), November 30, 1973. 

*°The term “miscreant,” first popularized by the Pakistani occupation army to refer 
to the Bengali freedom fighters, later became part of the Bangladesh government’s offi- 
cial vocabulary with reference to militant left groups. 

See Badruddin Umar, “The Political Significance of the Emergency Provisions,” 
Holiday, September 23, 1973. 

“On November 29, Sheikh Mujib announced a general amnesty for all the prisoners 
held under the collaborators act. Exceptions were made only in cases where there were 
specific criminal charges. See The Bangladesh Qbserver, (Dacca), November 30, 1973. 
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ForEIGN RELATIONS 


The year 1973 saw a breakthrough in the stalemated Indo-Pak-Bangladesh 
conflict that arose after the break up of Pakistan in 1971. Throughout 1972 
the outstanding issues between the three countries—i.e., the fate of the 
Prisoners of War (POWs) in India and Bengalis in Pakistan, recognition of 
Bangladesh by Pakistan and the division of assets and liabilities between the 
successor states—could not be solved because of the irreconcilable attitude of 
the three parties. Pakistan insisted on an unconditional release of all POWs 
including those Bangladesh wanted to try for war crimes. Bangladesh an- 
nounced its non-negotiable commitment to hold war crime trials and refused 
to be present in a meeting with Pakistan prior to recognition. The deadlock 
was broken when Pakistan and India signed a tripartite agreement regard- 
ing repatriation, Under the agreement India and Bangladesh agreed to the 
release of all but 195 of Pakistani POWs, and Pakistan agreed to let all 
Bengalis leave Pakistan and to accept back a substantial number of Pakistani 
civilians and Biharis living in Bangladesh. The 1973 agreement was the re- 
sult of compromise on the part of all parties. India and Bangladesh gave up 
their earlier recognition first demand. They agreed to the release of POWs 
even before Pakistan recognized Bangladesh. Bangladesh also toned down its 
earlier stand on war crime trials. Instead of 1500, Bangladesh agreed to try 
only 195 POWs. Pakistan also agreed to the repatriation of Bengalis and non- 
Bengalis, and implicitly recognized Bangladesh, as clause V of the agree- 
ment states that Bangladesh would participate in a meeting with Pakistan 
“only on the basis of sovereign equality.” The August agreement created a 
climate of further accommodation between Pakistan and Bangladesh. How- 
ever, the agreement itself was a diplomatic victory for Pakistan since under 
the agreement Bangladesh made many more compromises than Pakistan. 

In 1973, the major diplomatic gain for Bangladesh was its recognition by 
the Arab bloc countries. Bangladesh also participated in the non-aligned 
conference held in Algiers in September. To gain Arab recognition, Bangla- 
desh played up its “muslim” image and during the Arab-Israeli war in Octo- 
ber, Bangladesh sent a doctor’s team to help the Arab side. Though Bangla- 
desh was recognized by more than one hundred countries, Pakistan and 
China refused to give diplomatic recognition to Bangladesh, and their con- 
tinued opposition kept Bangladesh out of the United Nations. 


The year 1973 saw the Prime Minister taking personal interest in interna- 
tional affairs. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman went on state visits to Yugoslavia and 
Japan and attended the Commonwealth Conference in Ottawa and the non- 
aligned conference in Algiers. Bangladesh continued its non-aligned foreign 
policy. Bangladesh received substantial aid from the U.S., U.K., West Ger- 
many, Japan and other multilateral agencies such as the World Bank. At the 
same time Bangladesh obtained aid from and pledged friendship with India, 
the Soviet Union and the other East European countries. Anti-Indian and 
anti-Soviet sentiment, however, begame quite visible as these two countries. 
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were blamed for having undue influence and control over the administration. 

In sum: 1973 saw the Awami League regime continuing in its old policies 
in economic, political and international affairs. The early predictions of a 
blood bath and famine did not materialize in Bangladesh. The regime 
achieved commendable success in its task of economic/political reconstruc- 
tion of the country. However, there was a growing frustration especially in 
the urban areas. The high prices squeezed the urban salaried groups and they 
were particularly sensitive to the issue of corruption. The rural landless was 
the other group adversely affected by the economic conditions prevailing in 
the country. The regime’s major success in 1973 was that it was able to 
keep the various frustrated groups fragmented so that there was no massive 
movement against the regime. 





ROUNAQ JAHAN is an Associate Professor and Chairman of the Political Science 
Department, Dacca University, Bangladesh. 


PAKISTAN—1973 
/ Herbert Feldman 


B eginning with domestic affairs, the principal event in Pakistan during 
1973 was the adoption and inauguration of the Constitution—the fifth to be 
drafted, the third to be adopted. On April 10, adoption was confirmed by 
the National Assembly in that atmosphere of dramatic surprise whose value 
Bhutto well understands and which he knows well how to contrive. Although 
confirmation was almost unanimous, with the Opposition attending and 125 
of the Assembly’s 133 members signing in favor, Bhutto was nevertheless 
hotly pressed on some issues. He gave way at the last minute, but this may 
have been an adroitly timed maneuver which probably succeeded in detach- 
ing the Jama’at-i-Islami from the Opposition so that hard-liners such as 
Wali Khan could only follow the majority. Still, it seems Wali Khan was not 
altogether the unsuspecting victim of a trap for, the Constitution having been 
adopted, he at once clamored for its immediate implementation. The purpose 
was to demonstrate Bhutto’s reluctance to introduce his own Constitution 
and his desire to utilize the Interim Constitution as long as possible. 

On August 14, anniversary of Pakistan’s independence, the Constitution 
took effect. Bhutto stepped down to become Prime Minister and the Speaker 
of the National Assembly Choudhury Fazal Ellahi was elected President of 
Pakistan. In this way, Pakistan gave up the presidential system introduced 
by Ayub Khan and reverted to the parliamentary tradition in which the 
entire sub-continent had been educated by the British example. 

But the change in Bhutto’s position was an obvious case of plus ça change, 
plus c’est la méme chose because, having been policy-maker and executant 
as President, Bhutto acquired on August 14 the same responsibilities as 
Prime Minister. Hence, the conduct of Pakistan’s affairs, during 1973, ex- 
perienced no change of guiding personality. 

The year began with the Center at loggerheads with the National Awami 
Party governments in the North West Frontier Province and, more particu- 
larly, in Baluchistan. In each, provincial autonomy was both policy and 
catchword with ominous overtones of which Bangladesh was the grim re- 
minder. Not only so. January witnessed, in Baluchistan, the beginning of a 
chain of events highly typical of the complex obscurities which touch the 
affairs of these two Provinces. 

On January 16, the Shah of Iran paid a two-day private visit to Bhutto 
which coincided with the statement of Ahmed Yar Khan, of Kalat, that there 
was a prospect of civil war in Baluchistan. Published news had it that in 
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remote fastnesses, Sher Mohamed Marri was training 20,000 Baluch guer- 
rillas, and broadcasts in Baluchi, clandestine as well as inflammatory, from 
Iraq, added to the sense of disquiet. 

On February 12 occurred the bizarre discovery of an arms cache in thé 
Iraqi Embassy in Islamabad and the telecast spectacle of the Iraqi ambassa- 
dor submitting to a hectoring cross-examination by an official of the Pakis- 
tan Television Corporation. Next day, Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, National 
Awami Party Governor of Baluchistan, said the incident might be used to 
displace the existing governments in his Province and in the North West 
Frontier Province. Either he was very well informed, or else possessed re- 
markable percipience because, on February 16, he and Arbab Sikander, 
Governor of the North West Frontier Province, were dismissed. In the latter, 
Aslam Khattak was appointed and he put together a cabinet of Ministers. In 
Baluchistan, Sardar Akbar Khan Bugti became Governor. President’s rule 
——i.e., administration without provincial Ministers—was instituted, but in 
April a shaky three man cabinet was appointed. 

Baluch opposition did not tamely submit and the army presence had to be 
reinforced, There were encounters and casualties were suffered. By August 
Bugti said the problem was no longer one of law and order but of “open in- 
surgency” and, on August 16, Bizenjo, Ataullah Khan Mengal and Khair 
Baksh Marri were arrested on an interesting spectrum of criminal charges. 

In the North West Frontier Province, geographically more amenable to 
the control of political dissidence, trouble was not of the same order, but 
Wali Khan’s voice could not be silenced nor his Pakhtoon Zalme disbanded. 
In October, he made the sinister remark that just as Bengalis were grateful 
to Yahya Khan for showing them what to do, so, for the same reason, were 
Pathans and Baluchis grateful to Bhutto. 


By December, the situation in both Provinces was by no means tranquil 
and on December 2, Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai, a leader of the Pathan 
community living in Baluchistan, was assassinated in his Quetta home, a 
tragedy whose implications may prove serious and lasting. More than once, 
Bhutto has, vehemently and quite properly, thrown aside any suggestion of 
the further dismemberment of Pakistan, but the adoption in 1973 of the 
High Treason Act, the Private Military Organizations (Abolition and Prohi- 
bition) Act and the Prevention of Anti-National Activities Ordinance, sug- 
gested the continued presence of fissiparous forces which may have drawn 
encouragement from words uttered by Afghanistan’s President Daud. The 
entire situation is one the world cannot be indifferent to, for the balkaniza- 
tion of Pakistan, were it to come about, would not only bring misfortune to 
its people but would also be fraught with international complications of the 
first magnitude. 


Domestic politics, in less heated form, were marked by the opposition 
parties forming a United Democratic Front, strongly reminiscent of those 
earlier, inept get-togethers as the Combined Opposition Parties and the Dem- 
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ocratic Action Committee. Of the UDF, three things may be said. First, Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan’s Tehrik-i-Istiqlal stayed out. Second, Sind’s Pir of 
Pagaro, a man who, whatever his personal qualities, represents all that is 
rearward-looking, obscurantist and superstition-ridden in the country, was 
elected Chairman. Third, the Jama’at-i-Islami, a shaky member from the 
start, disassociated itself from the protest movement launched by the UDF 
in August. The movement was contained and it seemed as if home politics 
might present an aspect of tranquillity until the November-December dis- 
turbance in Multan, Karachi and Sanghar and, of course, Achakzai’s murder. 


And, indeed, all was plainly not in hand. While Bhutto by no means dis- 
appointed those admirers who consider him more than a match for any 
among his opponents, certain mandatory changes evaded him. The new 
Constitution involved the formation of fresh provincial governments in No- 
vember which was achieved in the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province. In Baluchistan, Bugti submitted his resignation but continued in 
office since, being neither a member of the National nor the provincial assem- 
blies, he had no other place. 

In Sind, the formation of a new provincial government within the time 
constitutionally required proved impossible. Moreover, in spite of an autum- 
nal period of civic placidity, events in Karachi in December showed the 
mobs as ready as ever to take to the streets to redress grievances, real or 
imagined. That this had political inspiration could scarcely be denied. On 
December 19, Mumtaz Ali Bhutto resigned and Ghulan Mustafa Jatoi re- 
placed him as Chief Minister of Sind. On December 30, Prime Minister Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto laid the foundation stone of the Karachi Steel Mill to be 
erected with the technical and financial assistance of the Soviet Union. 

Economic progress was, in some respects, remarkably good and export 
earnings were higher than at any time since 1947, with or without the eastern 
wing. This was mainly due to good prices for raw cotton and cotton yarn, 
but Pakistan’s manufacturers have been successful in finding new markets 
for finished goods and the potential, in some lines, is certainly not exhausted. 
Agriculture, however, did not make any noteworthy response to the demands 
placed on it and the need to import foodgrains and edible fats continued to 
drain the nation’s resources. For the individual citizen, prices rose inexor- 
ably and there were periodic shortages of some essential foodstuffs. The state 
of inflation is gauged from the fact that, in November, the note circulation 
reached Rs. 11 billion, notwithstanding the loss of Bangladesh. 

All was exacerbated by the calamitous floods of August and, leaving aside 
the political disputation and recrimination which followed, pertinent ques- 
tions arose as to the efficient maintenance of the irrigation system. To finance 
repair and rehabilitation, a 25% surcharge was placed on customs duties on 
all imported goods, except machinery, as well as a surcharge of 10% on in- 
come tax and super tax, and also cesses on spices, sugar, cigarettes and 
motor cars. . 
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There were other consequences. Bhutto severely criticized the Water and 
Power Development Authority (although not with specific reference to the 
floods) and, on August 20 in a televised address, announced the merger of 
the civil services, making all posts open to merit and to recruits from in- 
dustry, banking, commerce and the professions. 

This discomfiture of the bureaucracy was paralleled in the private sector 
by the nationalization of the indigenous vanaspati industry. Owing to short- 
ages anticipated from flood damage, the cotton market went wild and on 
August 27 the export of raw cotton was banned, to be resumed in October 
but only in the public sector for which purpose a Cotton Export Corporation 
was set up. By December, this Corporation was far from adequately estab- 
lished. Coming after Bhutto’s earlier assurances that there would be no 
more nationalization, this caused disquiet with rumors of fresh invasions of 
the private sector. For these reasons, it is not surprising to learn that in the 
present fiscal year, of which sìx months expired on December 31, 1973, 
private investment was less than one-quarter of the planned Rs. 320 crores. 

In April, the system of generic medicines replaced the use of brand names 
but, after nine months’ experience, its benefits seemed minimal and the 
scheme threatens to qualify as the administration’s biggest single exercise 
in reformist futility. Similarly, the government found difficulty in enforcing 
its system of citizen’s identity cards, also introduced in 1973. 

In foreign affairs, the highlight was undoubtedly Bhutto’s visit to the 
United States. Postponement, due to Nixon’s illness, made possible a useful 
visit to the United Kingdom with which country, as Bhutto said, Pakistan’s 
relations have not been satisfactory. This has been attributed to British im- 
migrant legislation which is unfavorable to Pakistanis and to the British 
attitude in 1971, but whether this is the whole of it seems doubtful. In Pak- 
istan, there are influential groups which believe that the United Kingdom is 
unfriendly to their country but, nevertheless, it is clear Bhutto was not dis- 
pleased with his visit. 

In a welcoming speech, Nixon said that the independence and integrity 
of Pakistan were the cornerstone of American foreign policy. There has 
been some debate whether he said “the” or “a” but, whatever the case, this 
statement could only be highly gratifying to Pakistani sentiment. On leav- 
ing the United States, Bhutto said that all differences had been totally eradi- 
cated and that there had been significant progress towards a basic political 
understanding. He did not omit mention of the embargo on the supply of 
arms to India and Pakistan which, he said, injured Pakistan only since 
India could and did rely on the Soviet Union. Yet, it seems probable that 
so far as arms were concerned, Bhutto went with no great hopes and he 
himself denied that the main purpose of his visit was to obtain a relaxation 
of the arms embargo. 

The success of his visit can be measured by the reception he received, by 
the evident restoration of Pakistan’s imagg, undoubtedly somewhat tattered 
by the events of 1971, and by Kissinger’s cordial language in an after-dinner 
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speech given in Pakistan during his brief November visit. More significant 
is the fact that, despite some rather silly newspaper comments in Pakistan, 
relations withstood the strain necessarily imposed by October’s Middle East 
hostilities since the United States is committed to Israel while Pakistan’s 
support for the Arabs is unequivocal. 

Bhutto’s second success was the agreement, signed in August, for the re- 
turn of Pakistan civilians and POWs detained in India since December 1971, 
without recognition of Bangladesh and without retreating from his position 
over the proposed trial of certain Pakistanis in Bangladesh. The inclusion 
in the agreement of Pakistan’s undertaking to accept a “substantial number” 
of non-Bengalis who have “opted for repatriation to Pakistan” is unsatis- 
factorily vague and, unless there is some undisclosed understanding as to 
the meaning of “substantial” and when this program of repatriation is to 
begin, there is probably room left for profitless bickering. 


When the present repatriation program started, there was some “atrocity” 
reporting but this was soon dropped and, on the whole, Pakistani comment 
on the condition and experience of the detained persons and war prisoners 
has been restrained and balanced. This was satisfactory, but 1973 has not 
otherwise offered any tangible prospects of a fundamental change of atti- 
tude in the sub-continent where sullen hostility and minimal contact between 
its three republics appear likely to continue. 


In New York, when addressing the United Nations, Bhutto took the op- 
portunity to raise, with some emphasis, the Kashmir question. His remarks 
were promptly dismissed by the Indian Foreign Minister as being for home 
consumption but, in November, when touring Azad Kashmir, Bhutto made 
further vigorous references to Kashmir’s freedom and right of self-determi- 
nation. In a message to Azad Kashmir Radio, Bhutto said his only ambition 
was to see Kashmir free in his lifetime and its people able to act according 
to their own freewill. He added that Pakistan would never go back on its 
commitment to the principle of self-determination. As if by way of rejoinder, 
Sheikh Abdullah, who seems now to have ambitions in Indian politics pure 
and simple, said a few days afterwards that Kashmir was an integral part of 
India. For good measure, the Sheikh expressed disapproval of proposals 
to revive the Muslim League in India. For its part, the Indian Government 
complained that Bhutto’s speeches on Kashmir were inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Simla Agreement. 


There is no doubt that Bhutto’s outright resuscitation of the Kashmir 
question was welcomed in Pakistan although the discerning reader will find 
an undertone of ambiguity in his words. Certainly, he appealed to the people 
of Kashmir to observe a peaceful hartal on a day he should name, but he 
was also careful to say that Kashmir’s destiny lay in the hands of its own 
people and that it was for them to make their claims known to the world. 
All this notwithstanding, it is indeed doubtful whether the last has been heard 
of Kashmir as the subject of dispute between India and Pakistan. 
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In November, Pakistan’s links with SEATO ended finally, the one year’s 
note of withdrawal having expired—logical outcome of 1971. The changed 
situation was underlined by a visit from Iran’s Minister for the Economy 
who came to discuss joint projects between the two countries and yet again 
by Bhutto’s reference to the possibility, should the United States not honor 
what Pakistan holds to be the former’s treaty obligations, that, without “clos- 
ing the door,” Pakistan might have recourse to the Arab states for help in 
acquiring arms. Soon after this statement was made, Bhutto paid a two-day 
visit to Kuwait and Oman and, very soon after that, to Abu Dhabi Dubai, 
Bahrain and Qatar. The purpose was, ostensibly, to discuss Middle East prob- 
lems, oil supplies, economic cooperation and the Muslim summit conference 
proposed to be held in Islamabad. These visits promptly gave rise, however, 
to a spate of widely disseminated rumors that the real purpose was to obtain 
arms, or money for arms, or arrange the manufacture of arms in Pakistan 
with, possibly, French collaboration. This led Bhutto, in the course of his 
tour, to deny these reports explicitly in a televised interview and he supported 
this denial by saying that Pakistan had no designs on any of its neighbors, 
although he did make reference to India’s strengthened and strengthening 
armed forces. He could also have referred to the greatly increased trade be- 
tween Pakistan and the United Arab Emirates and, so far as arms projects 
are concerned, he might have added that such perfunctory visits could 
scarcely lead to early implementation of such momentous purposes. Never- 
theless, it was certainly the case that these tours followed closely on visits to 
Pakistan by a senior French naval officer and by the French Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Further, the only Minister to accompany Bhutto 
was the Minister of State for Defence and Foreign Affairs and, a few days 
after Bhutto’s return, the Chief of Staff of the Saudi Arabian armed forces 
came to Pakistan on a goodwill visit and toured the ordnance factories. 

In some respects, 1973 was not a bad year for Pakistan when measured in 
the context of its troubled history, but in the realm of politics too much re- 
mains that is reminiscent of what preceded previous political breakdowns. 
The Constitution has been inaugurated, but the uninterrupted state of emer- 
gency continues, as well as government by ordinance (with the limits speci- 
fied by the Constitution), the suspension of the fundamental rights which 
the Constitution provides, and the use of criminal process to silence or coerce 
opponents. Restraints on the press which, admittedly, is not always undeserv- 
ing of censure, still occur and recourse to that old and reliable standby, Sec- 
tion 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, is still frequent. The almost sur- 
reptitious removal of the Auditor-General by a palpable manipulation must 
give cause for disquiet and General Tikka Khan’s public references to the 
constitutional duties of the army to protect the country from external as well 
as internal dangers bear, despite the General’s careful proviso that none of 
this gave the army a political character, a suspiciously familiar ring. The 
explicit engagement of civil servants for purposes more than quasi-political, 
the increasing recourse to armed violence by political parties and some un- 
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\ | hen we say Nepal in 1973, we mean as its exists presently. The present 
itself is a point between the past and the future. The future remains largely 
unknown; the past is meaningful only to the extent it has some relation 
to the future. Viewed in this perspective, the past, the present and the future 
represent a single continuum. One must, however, fall back on the past to 
understand the future. The present is in actuality only the farthest known 
extension of the past. Observations derived from the past may help us better 
understand the future. The methodological soundness of the proposition 
need not presently concern us. In the absence of a better known method, an 
attempt will presently be made to trace the change that has come about in 
the exercise of national leadership and to relate it to developments that oc- 
curred during the year. In view of the fact that Nepal is constitutionally a 
Hindu monarchy, such an approach is appropriate. 

On January 31, 1973, H. M. King Birendra completed the first year of his 
reign. Shortly after his ascension to the throne, the new King had announced 
his intentions to assume full responsibilities and had in the process com- 
mitted his leadership to the task of eradicating the perennial problems of 
hunger and disease. While timely improvements were not ruled out, stress 
was laid on the necessity for bringing about a faster pace of development in 
the Kingdom. Technological progress without corollary change in the atti- 
tudinal sphere was declared to be of little use in the long run. A public 
address to a Pancha rally at Pokhara lent further credence to the King’s 
call for unleashing the forces of development in the country. The division 
of the country into four regional development centers followed by the royal 
tour of all the seventy-five districts would further help in reinforcing the 
call for national development. And the establishment of the National De- 
velopment Council along with the reorganization of the Planning Commis- 
sion was to become instrumental in streamlining the governmental machinery 
for developmental purposes. 

The interview granted to the Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation in 
early 1973 signalled further boldness in the exercising of national leader- 
ship. In response to a question on absolute monarchy, King Birendra dis- 
claimed his interest in absolute power and instead emphasized the need for 
decentralizing political authority to concerned political units. The King, 
however, reminded the interviewer that hig ascension to the throne was not 
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just a matter of choice. As his Majesty stated, he was born to be aware of the 
responsibilities that would fall on his shoulders someday, and bore them 
accordingly. Such a public discussion of monarchy was novel in Nepal, most 
people of which still tend to regard the King as a living reincarnation of 
Vishnu. 

In accordance with the thinking of the new King, governmental actions 
reflect a new approach on developmental problems. Priorities accorded to 
the areas of education and communications have continued. And meticu- 
lously prepared plans on other sectors have been forthcoming. Transport 
facilities continue to improve along with the important strides made in the 
field of power production. A resettlement plan with due emphasis on the 
development and conservation of forests is also under implementation. Gov- 
ernmental measures to extend medical services have similarly proved to be 
beneficial. Furthermore, reforms designed to make the Civil Service more ef- 
fective in its implementation of developmental targets are being implemented 
with greater urgency. Simultaneous drives against corruption in the govern- 
ment have also proved helpful. 

In matters concerning politics, considerable importance has been attached 
to the necessity of maintaining continuity with the past. Immediately after 
assuming the reins of the state, King Birendra had indicated his open-mind- 
edness on the “Panchayat” system. But it was soon made clear that the funda- 
mental features would be kept intact. Geo-political compulsions required a 
strict adherence to the policy of non-alignment; decentralization had already 
been declared to be in line with the political thinking of the new King; and, 
finally, class-coordination along with its party-less character was considered 
to be a desirable framework for bringing about a faster pace of development 
under the leadership of the King. Only within these broad parameters were 
any changes to be forthcoming in the political arena. 


The Council of Ministers under Prime Minister Kirtinidhi Bista was re- 
tained with a few minor changes. For a smooth transition of power, such a 
status quo in government was desirable. But the continuance of the Bista 
ministry caused further discontentment in political circles. Bista’s political 
stock had diminished considerably following the elections*to the Rashtriya 
Panchayat from the graduate constituency in 1971. The late King’s reap- 
pointment of Bista notwithstanding the resignation the latter had tendered 
on account of his self-admitted inabilities had caused considerable political 
erosion in the country. With King Birendra’s ascension to the throne, hopes 
of all possible kinds naturally soared high and moves were underway in the 
Rashtriya Panchayat to dislodge Bista from the Prime Mimistership. The 
government tried to avert the crisis but a motion of no-confidence was never- 
theless introduced. Faced with a similar situation, Rajeshwar Devkota, then 
speaker of the Rashtriya Panchayat, had set a precedent by resigning volun- 
tarily. The government, however, resolved to fight off the crisis and finally 

` succeeded in defeating the motion, The stern response on the part of the gov- 
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ernment was inevitable. But the proper diagnosis of the political malady 
remained yet to be undertaken. 


Political controversy over the Bista prime ministership was not an un- 
welcome development for elements close to the banned Nepali Congress. It 
may be appropriate to recall that most Congress followers had availed them- 
selves of the genera] amnesty accorded to them by the late King Mahendra 
and had succeeded in rehabilitating themselves into the Panchayat system. 
But there still remained those diehards who were waiting for a right oppor- 
tunity to strike from their self-imposed exile across the border in India. Fol- 
lowing his release from detention in the late 1960s, B. P. Koirala had threat- 
ened to launch an armed movement against the regime in Kathmandu within 
a period of two years. But time had already nullified the threat. The sporadic 
burning and looting of scantily guarded governmental outposts along the 
border areas in the south was occasionally resorted to. But in the absence of 
committed support on the part of Government of India, such isolated out- 
bursts did not carry much political weight in themselves. It was therefore in 
desperation that an aircraft belonging to the Royal Nepal Airlines was hi- 
jacked in June of 1973. The plane which was carrying three million rupees 
in Indian currency was forced to land at Forbesgunj, India. Once in posses- 
sion of the money, the hijackers allowed the aircraft to fly back to Nepal 
along with its passengers. 


The failure on the part of the Government of India to apprehend the hi- 
jackers whose identities were more or less known has caused some strains 
in the existing relations between the two countries. New Delhi has continued 
to assure Kathmandu of its efforts to arrest the hijackers but no one seems 
to attach much importance to these assurances. For the immediate purposes 
of the present paper, however, the fire that devastated the secretariat (Singha 
Durbar) in July is a development of greater importance. The fire, whose ac- 
tual causes will not be known until the findings of the enquiry commission 
are made public, caused incalculable damage to public property. While nat- 
ural causes cannot be ruled out, the fire coming in the wake of the hijacking 
- of the Royal Nepal Airlines aircraft has led to all sorts of speculations. The 
possibility of Arson is one of them. Whatever may have been the cause of 
the fire, it paved the way for the removal of Kirtinidhi Bista from the prime 
ministership. A week after the old Rana palace had been reduced to a heap 
of ashes, Kirtinidhi Bista found himself replaced by Nagendra Prasad Rijal. 
The latter had been elected the speaker of the Rashtriya Panchayat following 
the relinquishment of the office by Rajeshwar Devkota less than a year ear- 
lier. 


In surprising contrast, the people of Nepal have made an overwhelming 
response to King Birendra’s call for the reconstruction of the Singha Durbar 
secretariat with resources at the disposal of the Kingdom itself. Donations 
have been truly voluntary and are still pouring in. From all available ac- 
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counts, it appears that the secretariat will be reconstructed entirely with 
Nepalese funds. 
In the field of foreign policy, strict adherence to the policy of non-align- 
„ment has continued to guide Nepal’s relations with its neighbors. Whereas 
there is a greater perception of the necessity for closer relations with India, 
such a change would have to be effected without a corresponding decline in 
the existing relations with the People’s Republic of China. King Birendra’s 
recent state visits to India and China may have greatly contributed to the 
emergence of such a development in Nepal’s foreign policy. Available ac- 
. counts indicate a trend towards stabilization of relations between Nepal and 
India. Readiness to resolve differences on the basis of mutual understanding 
and treaty obligations is apparently a welcome sign. 

King Birendra’s state visit to Peking in December has greatly contributed 
towards a further strengthening of relations between the two countries. Re- 
lations with China are based on mutual understanding of each others’ prob- 
lems and aspirations. And if the warm welcome accorded to the royal couple 
is any indication, Sino-Nepalese relations are likely to remain as cordial as 
ever. This particular development in Nepal’s foreign policy is indicative of 
King Birendra’s skill in diplomacy which may well have been inherited from 
his astute father. The King’s participation in the non-aligned summit con- 
ference held at Algiers as the leader of the Nepalese delegation has also 
helped in further projecting Nepal’s image in the international forum. Men- 
tion may also be made of the fact that the Security Council has recently 
invited Kathmandu to contribute troops for peace-keeping purposes in the 
Middle East, and this is viewed as another concrete result of Nepal’s suc- 
cessful implementation of the policy of non-alignment. 

In December, King Birendra called upon all Nepalese to “unite” and “re- 
dedicate” themselves to the all-important task of “creating a society that is 
just, dynamic, and free from exploitation.” “While the basic principles of 
the system have proved to be clearly beneficial for the continued good of all 
Nepalese, a gradual rectification of the defects that have been identified has 
also become necessary.” Reiterating the national commitment to the impend- 
ing tasks of development in the country, the King, however, cautioned: “We 
should neither expect miracles overnight nor should we forget that we are 
among the least developed among the developing nations of the world.” 

To sum up, 1973 has been a year of mixed blessings. The change that has 
come about in national leadership has by and large proved to be a positive 
factor in the Kingdom’s arduous march into the future. The hijacking and 
the fire at Singha Durbar have caused damage the extent of which remains 
yet to be determined. The politics of the country is also likely to become in- 
creasingly challenging in the years to come. Simultaneously, however, the 
Kingdom appears to be on the verge of stabilizing its age-old ties with India 
on a more mature footing. And relations with China remain cordial and 
friendly. These achievements have greatly reinforced King Birendra’s image 
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as that of skilled statesman and ruler. The 28-year-old monarch has not 
only affected a smooth transition at home but has also managed to harmon- 
ize Nepal’s relations with its two most immediate neighbors. More important 
- in the long run, however, is the King’s dynamic approach on the develop- 
ment of his Kingdom. The stress laid on the necessity for bringing about 
attitudinal change along with the capacity for exerting constant pressure on 
accelerating the pace of growth is a highly welcome sign. 





JAGADISH P. SHARMA is a Nepali scholar and a specialist on political developments 
in Nepal and South Asia. : A 


SRI LANKA IN 1973: 
A TEST FOR BOTH 
THE RULERS AND THE RULED 
/ W. A. Wiswa Warnapala 


Ta United Front (UF) Government devoted nearly two years to sur- 
mounting the disruption that accompanied the 1971 insurgency which “put 
the clock back for the whole of 1971 and a good part of 1972.1 The country 
had not recovered from this economic and social turmoil when economic 
forces beyond the control of Sri Lanka interfered with all plans and prepara- 
tion for both economic and social change. The Government was forced to 
adjust its ambitious legislative program in keeping with world trends in 
prices and production. The upward spiralling of prices of all essential com- 
modities demanded corresponding adjustments locally, and this, in effect, 
meant the introduction of unpopular economic measures. It was this atmo- 
sphere of economic crisis which provoked Prime Minister Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike to say that “free rice ensures political power but not economic 
growth,” and the Minister of Finance, Dr. N. M. Perera, showing his aware- 
ness of the nature of the crisis, stated that “there is no royal easy road to 
socialism.” In addition to this economic malaise, which has been used by the 
Opposition to mobilize support against the Government, there were political 
problems within the ranks of the Government, some of them centered around 
its policies and strategies. The successful management of these difficulties 
has been the remarkable record of the United Front regime composed of the 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), the Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP), 
and the Communist Party (Moscow). 


Poxitics AND PARTIES j 

Press Legislation: The growth of mass-oriented politics in Sri Lanka has 
affected popular attitudes towards a number of political and social institu- 
tions. The press, in particular, has been the object of criticism since the mid- 
1950s as a “definite monopoly” in which concentration of ownership and 
control has prejudiced the free expression of opinion and the accurate pre- 
sentation of news.’ The Lake Group of Newspapers, which had supported 


*Budget Speech, 1974, p. 39. 
*Ibid., p. 5. 
Final Report of the Press Commission, SP XI, 1964, p. 11. 
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the opposition United National Party (UNP), had been the primary target 
of the leftist parties. Previous efforts to pass legislation regulating the press 
or establishing a Press Commission had been defeated, but a Commission 
of Enquiry had finally been appointed by the new United Front Government 
in August 1970. The Commission was specifically empowered to investigate 
the role of the Lake House in the “parliamentary coup” of 1964. 

The findings of the Commission were inconclusive with regard to any 
wrongdoing by the Lake House in 1964, No substantive evidence of miscon- 
duct by the press chain was presented but neither was it exonerated of guilt 
by this UF Government-appointed commission.* This, combined with the 
powerful political role of Lake House, led to the introduction of the Associ- 
ated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. (Special Provisions) Act which was finally 
passed by Parliament in 1973. This law transformed Lake House from a 
private concern into a public company in which the existing shareholders 
were restricted to 25% of the total shares. The remainder of the shares have 
‘been vested in a Public Trustee who was entrusted with the task of selling 
them to the general public, with no one shareholder permitted to own more 
than 2% of the shares.5 The UF Government denies that this constitutes 
“nationalization” since the Government will eventually divest itself of the 
75% of the shares taken over. The Opposition, however, argues that the 
Lake House papers under the present management system is nothing more 
than a “mouthpiece” of the government. 

Another important legislative act was the Sri Lanka Press Council = 
(No. 5) which became law in February 1973. Based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Press Commission, this act stipulates the formation of a seven 
member Press Council, including the Director of Information, a representa- 
tive of working journalists and a representative of other employees in news- 
paper enterprises. The law empowers the Council to inquire into complaints 
against particular newspapers, and it has the punitive powers of a District 
Court. The Press Council Law also includes provisions barring the publica- 
tion of proceedings of cabinet meetings or other “official secrets” which led 
critics to charge that the powers granted the Council in this respect interfered 
with freedom of the press. 

Party Polities: The introduction of the Press Council Law sparked off a 
minor constitutional crisis which, in fact, became the first test of the new 
Constitution. The Press Council Bill became the first bill to be challenged 
in the Constitutional Court set up under the new Constitution. Section 65 of 
the Constitution stated that the decisions of the Constitutional Court on a 
matter referred to it should be given within a period of two weeks. The Court 
set up to hear the petitions against the Press Council Bill failed to conform 
to this requirement, provoking the Government to take up the second read- 


*Lake House Commission Report, SP VIH, 1971, p. 16. 
*Section 5(1) of the ANCL (Special Provisions) Bill, 1973. 
Section 3 of the Press Council Law of 1973., 
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ing of the bill. The Court, which ceased to function with its failure to submit 
its opinion within the fourteen days, continued its proceedings which the 
Government described as a “mock trial.”? The Speaker of the National State 
Assembly allowed the Government to proceed with the bill regardless of the 
failure of the Constitutional Court to give its verdict, and this now turned 
into a debate on the procedure. The Opposition challenged the procedure 
and there ensued a debate on the constitutionality of this move, and the 
Speaker gave the ruling that “the matter still awaits to be determined by 
three members of the Constitutional Court properly constituted in terms of 
the Constitution.”® Though a new court was to replace the one which re- 
signed with the development of this deadlock, the ruling of the Speaker 
created a political crisis. Dr. N. M. Perera, the Minister of Finance, immedi- 
ately after the announcement of the ruling, informed the Assembly that he 
intends to move a vote of no confidence in the Speaker.® This open assertion 
of no confidence in the Speaker was firmly supported by the members of the 
LSSP. The move failed because there were members of both the SLFP and 
the CP who disagreed with it. The failure to introduce a censure motion 
against the Speaker, in effect, became a political defeat for the LSSP, and 
this was used by the Opposition to create a rift within the ranks of the United 
Front. 

Another crisis within the United Front occurred as a result of a factional 
struggle within the Communist Party. The critical attitude which the CP 
adopted towards the United Front, though soft-peddled in the context of the 
8th Congress of the CP, brought about a sharp cleavage between two groups 
within the party described, as “soft” and “hard” liners. The Central Com- 
mittee, with more young radical members, followed a political line in the 
party daily, Aththa, which the supporters of the UF thought hostile to the 
UF. This embarrassed the leaders of the UF, particularly the CP representa- 
tive inside the Cabinet. The pro-Pieter Keuneman (Minister of Housing and 
Construction) faction within the CP began publishing a rival weekly, Satan 
Maga (the Path of Struggle) , which criticized the role of the party and the 
activities of the young radicals who, they said, were disrupting the United 
Front.1° The inter-factional struggle reached a crucial stage with the ex- 
pulsion of V. A. Samarawickrema, the national organizer, and the veteran 
trade unionist, L. W. Panditha. In February, Pieter Keuneman attempted 
to heal differences by reversing the expulsion decision, but this was pre- 
vented by some younger members of the party. 

The next serious breach within the CP ranks came at the celebrations of 
the 30th anniversary of the party. The pro-Keuneman faction organized a 
separate meeting on July 2,1973, which provoked the Central Committee to 


Ceylon Daily News, December 14, 1972. 
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expel three more veterans of the party, including the pioneer trade unionist, 
M. G. Mendis, the MP for Ratgama. The internal factional warfare within 
the CP took a different form with the initiation of moves by the leadership 
of the UF to decide the continuance of the CP as a constituent party of the 
Coalition, The growing conflict and the areas of disagreement demanded a 
dialogue between the CP and the other constituent parties of the UF, and 
Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe, the CP General Secretary, in an effort to appraise 
the UF of the attitude of his party to certain policies of the Government, 
wrote the Prime Minister requesting her to convene a meeting of the leaders 
of the UF. Her reply to Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe stated that the attacks of 
the CP “go far beyond anything that can be considered even remotely as 
friendly or constructive criticism and are akin to those emanating from 
hostile sources.”+ At the meeting of the leaders of the UF held on September 
12, 1973, the CP was given the opportunity to explain its attitude; the party 
claimed that it could not endorse, without criticism, certain measures adopted 
by the Government and certain policy decisions. They demanded priority 
consideration for immediate requirements of the people and the country. 
Such views were unpalatable to the leadership of the UF, which decided to 
drop the hardliners associated with Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe from the UF 
Coalition. This, in fact, was the most important political event of the year, 
and it had a twin effect on the political scene of the country. 

The expulsion of the Wickremasinghe faction resulted in the weakening of 
. both the UF and the Marxist movement in the country. Another interpreta- 
tion, endorsed by the UNP, was that the growing influence of China within 
the Government brought about the expulsion of the pro-Soviet Communists. 
This, however, is doubtful since the pro-Soviet Keuneman faction has been 
allowed to continue within the UF, and it is this faction which now claims 
to represent the CP in the Coalition. Keuneman, in an effort to maintain this 
relationship, convened a Special Conference of the Commuist Party of Sri 
Lanka in September to rescue the party from ultra-leftists and uphold the 
decisions of the 8th Congress. This Conference elected a provisional Central 
Committee with Pieter Keuneman and M. G. Mendis as General Secretary 
and Chairman of the party respectively. Thus there now are two pro-Soviet 
Communist parties—one in the Opposition and the other in the Government. 
Both claim allegiance to Moscow and the fragmentation of the CP has not 
affected this relationship. But it has interfered with the trade union and the 
youth organizations, and it is this cleavage which is likely to weaken the left 
movement in the island. 

Similar factional warfare disrupted the United National Party (UNP). 
A tripartite struggle among three leaders—Dudley Senanayake, J. R. Jaya- 
wardene and R. Premadasa—began after the UNP’s defeat in the 1970 elec- 
tions, and party policies, attitudes and organizational matters became the 
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issues of conflict. R. Premadasa, MP for Colombo Central, organized a Co-- 
lombo Citizens Front for the ventilation of his grievances, and branches of .. 
this political group were established in different parts of the island. Though” ~ 
the organizers denied that it was a political party, the intention was pethaps. 
to make use of the base for the formation of a political party. The Citizens . 


Front, in opposition to the segment of the UNP which wanted to support 


the UF Government, launched a struggle against this line and voiced the 
view that the party must “seek a return to power by offering positive and 
immediate solutions to the people.” +? It was not only on strategies and tactics 
that it disagreed with the main party but on organizational matters as well. 
In March 1973 the leader of the Citizens Front submitted a memorandum 
consisting of a series of proposals directed at the reorganization of the party 
which would breathe life into the branch organizations and attempt to get a 


party conference representative of these elected elements in branch organiza- - 


tions. It was this scheme along with its policy statements which created a 
controversy between the Citizens Front and the party leader, Dudley Sena- 
nayake. 

This controversy created a wide rift within the UNP, and the emerging 
cleavage between the Front and the leadership proper deepened when the 
UNP Parliamentary Group decided to recommend to the Working Commit- 
tee that no member of the UNP should participate in meetings organized by 
the Citizens Front. The sudden death of Dudley Senanayake in April 1973 
settled this particular crisis in the party, but it created a different set of 
problems because the main symbol of mass support of the party was re- 
moved. The Senanayakas, from the very inception of the UNP, represented 
the most vital element of its mass base as was evident in the public sympathy 
which the death evoked in the country. The funeral assumed the character 
of a highly organized political event. The astonishing public response has 
been given different interpretations, but it seemed to take the form of a 
protest against the performance’ of the Government. The disappearance of 
Dudley Senanayake from the political scene and the mass participation in 
the funeral ceremonies provided the UNP with an ideal opportunity to de- 
velop a more effective mass base. The present leader of the UNP, J. R. 
Jayawardene, seeing the potentiality of its support base, organized a cam- 
paign against the Lake House newspapers which initially had some effect. 
The stringent economic measures adopted by the Government in the last few 
months have provoked the UNP to stage Satyagraha (non-violent) political 
action based on Gandhian techniques—the aim of which is to generate mass 
opposition to the Government. The UNP has received support from the Cey- 
lon Workers Congress and the Tamil United Front, but it has been criticized 
by the Government on the grounds that it is intended to disrupt the food 
production program. 
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, -:ÑON-ALIGNMENT: CONTINUED COMMITMENT 


->. The policy of non-alignment continued to dominate the foreign policy of 
Sri Lanka. In 1973, foreign policy was dominated by such issues as (a) 
growing friendship with China, (b) a new dialogue to strengthen Sri Lanka’s 
friendship with India, (c) Sri Lanka’s role at both Algiers and Common- 
wealth conferences, and (d) continued support for a “zone of peace” in the 
` Indian ocean. | 

The relationship with China, a special feature in the foreign policy of the 
Bandaranaike regimes, is now permanently embodied in the Bandaranaike 
Memorial Conference Hall, which became the symbolic gift to Sri Lanka 
by the Peoples Republic of China. Marshall Hsu Hsiang-Chien, Vice Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the National Peoples Congress, came to- 
` gether with 24 top ranking Chinese officials for the inaugural ceremony, and 
he made special mention of Sri Lanka’s opposition to “hegemonism and 
power policies in the Indian ocean.”13 

Another facet of relationships with China is Sino-Sri Lanka trade rela- 
tions, particularly the expected change in the 22-year-old rubber-rice pact. 
The Minister of Internal and External Trade, T. B. Ilangaratne, visited China 
in December 1973 to urge China to purchase a wide range of products in 
addition to rubber. Sri Lanka, in its attempt to diversify the economy, seeks 
markets for non-traditional exports, and it is hoped that China will be able 
to provide Sri Lanka with such requirements as fertilizer, tractors, etc., 
which are needed for its production program. 

The growing Soviet-Indian relationship also makes it necessary to im- 
prove Sri Lanka’s relations with India, and the visit of Indira Gandhi to Sri 
Lanka in April 1973 and the economic cooperation between the two coun- 
tries assumed particular importance. Mrs. Gandhi’s visit gave Sri Lanka the 
opportunity to reiterate its commitment to non-alignment. Expressing sup- 
port of Mrs. Bandaranaike’s proposal for a peace zone, Mrs. Gandhi said 
that “it is of paramount importance to us both that the Indian ocean re- 
mains a zone of peace, free from military contests.”14 The discussions be- 
tween the prime ministers embraced such issues as great power rivalries and 
competition in the Indian ocean, the gap between the developing and devel- 
oped nations, news areas of economic cooperation and the implementation 
of the Indo-Ceylon agreement of 1964. 

The discussions between the two leaders affected two important areas— 
repatriation of persons of Indian origin and the trade relations between the 
two countries. The annual rate of repatriation of persons of Indian origin 
under the Sirima-Shastri Pact of 1964 is to be increased by 10%. Economic 
cooperation between the two countries was projected in glass refactories, 
graphite-based industries, rubber manufacturing industries and mica in- 
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dustries. It was said that the development of these industries would create 
employment opportunities and export potential in Sri Lanka which, accord- 
ing to reports, expects an export potential of Rs. 30 million to India. 

Sri Lanka participated in two important conferences—the Commonwealth 
Conference in Ottawa and the non-aligned nations summit in Algiers. Sri 
Lanka made a special contribution at the Ottawa Conference in seeking a 
better deal for trade between developing countries. Sri Lanka made use of 
the Algiers Conference of September 1973 to express its dedication to the 
concept of non-alignment. Mrs. Bandaranaike, who was elected a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Conference, made use of the platform to seek support for the 
“zone of peace” proposal which she had made at the Lusaka Conference. 
The Algiers Conference urged the participating nations to extend coopera- 
tion for the declaration of the Indian ocean as a zone of peace. Trade rela- 
tions, as in the Ottawa Conference, occupied a prominent place at Algiers, 
and Mrs. Bandaranaike suggested the creation of a Special Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development to be used to help the developing nations, especially 
the poorer ones, in the non-aligned world. The important outcome of Sri 
Lanka’s participation at Algiers was the acceptance of the decision to hold 
the next conference in Colombo in 1976, and with this Sri Lanka will achieve 
a special record in the propagation of the ideal of non-alignment. 


Economy 


The Central Bank Report for 1972 stated that both internal and external 
factors affect the implementation of the Five Year Plan, and it was pointed 
out that the performance of most economic variables was below planned 
targets.5 The total investment fell short of the planned ratio of 18% of 
GDP, and the decline adversely affected future growth, with its accompany- 
ing repercussions on income, employment and savings. Dr. N. M. Perera, the 
Minister of Finance, reported some improvement in the performance of the 
Plan in its second year, and certain sectors he noted with pride have over- 
filled the targets.1° The problem of plan implementation invited the atten- 
tion of the Government which in August 1973 created a separate Ministry 
for Plan Implementation by splitting the Ministry of Planning and Employ- 
ment. The new Ministry was brought under the Prime Minister, who is also 
the Chairman of the newly set up National Planning Council. This body, 
consisting of nine Cabinet Ministers, is nothing more than the Cabinet sitting 
on the question of planning. A vital feature of this planning organization is 
that the National Planning Council has been divided into eight Sectoral 
Committees under the Chairmanship of a Minister, the meetings of which 
could be attended by persons outside the Cabinet. This change in the plan- 
ning organization has been made with a view to realize effective planning, 
decision-making, implementation and coordination. 


“The Central Bank Report for 1972, pdl 
Budget Speech, 1974, p. 9. 
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The year 1973, declared the Production Year by the Prime Minister, was 
instead marked by a fall in local agricultural production, the sharp decline 
in world prices of Sri Lanka’s exports and the unexpected increase in the 
prices of imports. In addition to the effort generated in the direction of food 
production, the world market conditions compelled the Government to take 
measures which brought hardships to the people. The grim foreign exchange 
position and the rising prices in the world market (e.g., rice) brought a rise 
in the prices of consumer goods. In January, prices of petrol, kerosene, flour 
and sugar were increased, and the sugar ration was halved. Most of these 
essential items reached the stage of grave scarcity, and chilies, now locally 
grown, fetched “the monstrous price of Rs. 40 a pound.”#7 In February, the 
‘Government increased the price of the second measure of rice given on ration 
from Rs. 1 to Rs. 1.40. This interference with rationed essential items, par- 
ticularly rice, brought a 20% increase in the consumption of flour, and the 
maintenance of a buffer stock of flour became a crucial problem. 


The worst crisis on the food front gripped the nation in September, and 
the Prime Minister, to aver a grave economic collapse, announced a series 
of stern economic measures which, though necessary, undoubtedly brought 
severe hardships. The weekly rice ration was reduced to half a measure (one 
pound), the price of flour was increased and rationed at one pound per 
person, the sugar ration was reduced to three-quarter pound per person and 
the price of off-ration sugar was increased to Rs. 2.10 per pound. These 
drastic revisions in both prices and rations shocked the nation, and the 
people, gripped by utter despondency, flocked near State Cooperative retail 
stores to buy their meager rations. People stood in queues for several hours 
to buy a loaf of bread, the price of which has been increased too. The policy 
of the Government to discourage the private dealer in rice and make the 
State Paddy Marketing Board a monopoly has brought about a terrible 
scarcity in rice. These hardships, due to “conditions beyond our control,” 
have become part and parcel of a policy aimed at the destruction of social 
welfare programs. 


In September, Sri Lanka faced an unparalleled crisis which demanded 
new strategies and policies. All resources, according to the Prime Minister, 
needed to be geared to food production, and she placed the country “on a 
war footing.”18 This elicited a good response from the people and there 
ensued a campaign to grow substitutes such as manioc and sweet potatoes; 
the paddy acreage is being increased to bring about a substantial change in 
the size of local production. Several legislative measures were taken to ac- 
celerate the process of food production, and the Emergency (Cultivation of 
Food Crops) Regulation No. 2 of 1973 empowered government agents to 
take over all cultivable land. Administrative and financial regulations were 
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relaxed in order to expedite food production. The Land Reform Commission 
has taken special measures for the alienation of uncultivated land; cooper- 
ative farms have been established. A unique organization has been estab- 
lished for the popular administration of the food production campaign—the 
Political Authority for Food Production. The production war is now being 
directed and organized from special offices in the 22 districts, operating un- 
der the authority of Deputy Ministers and Government MPs. They enjoy both 
financial and administrative powers; in effect the previously indirect inter- 
ference in administrative matters has now been transformed into direct con- 
trol over administration at district level. There is a special Coordinating 
Secretariat-at the PM’s office in Colombo to coordinate and supervise the acti- 
vities of these politically-directed machinery of food production. The effect of 
this development is that a political leadership has been imposed on the exist- 
ing bureaucracy which the Government felt was an obstruction to both devel- 
opment and change. The establishment of the Political Authority shows that 
confidence in the administrative bureaucracy has eroded and in the future 
it is the Political Authority that will be held responsible for the failure or the 
success of the food production program. 

The 1974 budget, introduced in November “in an international atmos- 
phere charged with unmitigated inflation,” has a number of unique features. 
Though it has been said that the worst is over, this is unlikely, and it is this 
climate of economic hardships which has instilled a new enthusiasm into the 
opposition parties. The opposition is seeking to create political chaos in order 
to bring about an early dissolution of Parliament. The scarcity of essentials 
and increasing prices are political dynamite, and the impact of such de- 
velopments, if not properly assessed and corrected, is certain to enhance the 
strength of the oposition. 
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INDONESIA 1973: 
A CLIMATE OF CONCERN 
/ Allan A. Samson 


be year 1973 was difficult for Indonesia. A poor rice harvest, an infla- 
tionary spiral, a coercive government rice procurement program, the per- 
petuation of clear military predominance, a questionable governmental 
regard for civil liberties, an anti-Chinese riot, increasing urban unemploy- 
ment and rural underemployment, and student demonstrations against high- 
level official corruption and arbitrary governmental practices all produced 
a pervasive climate of apprehension and concern. 

Indonesia’s ‘army-administrative-economist” governing elite is not en- 
tirely responsible for the above situation. Rice crops throughout all of 
Southeast Asia were disappointing, part of the inflationary spiral was attrib- 
utable to Indonesia’s dependent position in the world economy, and racial 
tensions have been a constant factor in Indonesian history for three cen- 
turies. Nonetheless, public concern is substantial, receiving expression in 
rural resentment of rice procurement methods, an anti-Chinese riot in Ban- 
dung on August 5, and student demonsirations against a government that 
was increasingly perceived as rigid and unresponsive. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL POWER 


The military remains the dominant political force in Indonesia. ABRI 
(Angkatan Bersenjata Republik Indonesia—Armed Forces of the Republic 
of Indonesia) continues to share authority with high-level civil servants and 
economists, but clearly occupies the position of senior partner. Public policy 
decisions, formulated by the military-economist managing elite, are expect- 
ed to receive support from an essentially non-participant but mobilizable 
public. Governmental legitimacy is in part based upon its intention to 
modernize Indonesian society and is to be consensually acknowledged 
through the playing out of controlled symbolic acts such as the 1971 General 
Election and the MPR (People’s Deliberative Assembly) session of 1973 
which reappointed President Suharto for a second five year term. 

Support for public policy is to be channelled through Golkar, the de facto 
party of the government. Since Golkar’s decisive victory in the 1971 election 
there have continued to be serious questions about its political character. 
Is Golkar primarily an autonomous modernizing political institution or 


*See my “Indonesia 1972: The Solidification of Military Control,” Asian Survey, 
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merely an electoral vehicle to provide a front for military hegemony? Since 
197] power within Golkar has been divided among three sources—military, 
bureaucratic, and intellectual factions—with predominant influence located 
among several groups in ABRI. The events of 1973 provided continuing evi- 
dence that Golkar remains closely associated with military interests. What 
is not yet fully known are military intentions. Will Golkar reflect the varied 
interests of several army figures or will it mirror a sustained emphasis on 
modernisasi on the part of the military? 

The government’s plan to “simplify” Indonesia’s political party system 
was completed in 1973. Throughout 1972 the nine existing parties (exclud- 
ing Golkar) were encouraged to fuse or federate into two basic parties which 
were to serve as an issue-oriented “loyal opposition” matched against Gol- 
kar. This plan was intended to curtail the political influence of the ideo- 
logically-based party system. By the end of 1972 party autonomy had be- 
come so circumscribed by governmental manipulation and obstruction that 
on most national issues the parties had become little more than ciphers of 
the administration. Party leaders deemed too independent or influntial were ` 
eliminated through military-supported internal party coups or frank govern- 
mental refusal to countenance their leadership. 

In the face of sustained governmental pressure throughout 1972 the four 
Islamic parties (Nahdatul Ulama, Partai Muslimin, PSH, and Perti) fused 
to form the PPP (Partai Persatuan Pembangunan—United Development 
Party) on January 5, 1973. The religiously traditionalist Nahdatul Ulama 
was the largest of the Islamic parties and received the bulk of leadership 
positions in the PPP. Idham Chalid, Nahdatul Ulama’s Chairman, became 
head of PPP while H. M. Mintaredja of Partai Muslimin became 
Vice-Chairman. The four Islamic “component-parties” were then instructed 
to divest themselves of their political identity and revert back to a more basic 
socio-religious orientation. Government-sponsored fusion was not popular 
among the Islamic rank and file. While Islam was established as the raison 
etre of the PPP, long-held differences in theological orientations and 
political styles placed limitations on the unifying elements of a commonly- 
held religion. It was conjectured that fusion might also regult in a loss of 
party identity and personal influence. Given the government’s determination 
to fuse the party system, however, opposition would have been ineffectual 
and perhaps foolhardy.? On all matters save those which concerned religion, 
PPP central leadership uncritically accepted the government’s policies and 
initiatives. Much of its membership, however, remained critical of the gov- 
ernment for its economic and religious policies. Two months after PPP’s es- 
tablishment three of its members who sat in the DPR (Parliament) and were 
openly critical of governmental policies were recalled by the party’s Execu- 


2T wo Nahdatul Ulama figures, Imron Rosyadi and Jusuf Hasyim, came out in opposi- 
tion to the fusion. In recent years both had come to be somewhat disenchanted with the 
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tive Board—an act which was said to reflect the government’s wishes. The 
recall was criticized as being of questionable legality by many, including 
former Vice-President Muhammad Hatta, who described the political climate 
as undergoing a “period of adjustment” in which “democracy has not yet 
grown.” i 

On January 10, 1973, the PDI (Partai Demokrasi Indonesia—Indonesian 
Democratic Party) was formed through the fusion of five nationalist parties 
(PNI, IPKI, Partai Katolik, Parkindo, and Murba). Stressing its program- 
matic rather than ideological character, thereby hoping to curry govern- 
mental favor, the PDI nonetheless possessed a weaker base of support than 
the PPP. For all its internal factionalism and political timidity, the PPP was 
generally perceived as the political spokesman for millions of Muslims. 
Neither PDI nor any of its components could claim to articulate the interests 
of so large a group. At one time the PNI (Partai Nasionalis Indonesia— 
Indonesian Nationalist Party) was considered to represent the interests of 
the pamong praja (the Javanese civil service) and a large proportion of the 
Javanese peasantry, but its base of mass support was cut away by govern- 
mental preference for Golkar. The PDI was in this sense a more artificial 
entity than the PPP. Many viewed it as “an alliance of minorities,”* pos- 
sessing slight cohesion and influence. 

Golkar was clearly intended to be the political vehicle through which 
broad popular support for the government was to be mobilized. What Golkar 
was, however, was a question continually asked throughout 1973. While 
there was union, there was no unity. There existed no cohesive bond among 
Golkar’s variegated functional organizations which could bring into being 
an overarching organizational identity. 

To what extent, it was asked, would the military remain the dominant 
factor with Golkar? Would ABRI eventually be willing to support an inde- 
pendent Golkar? Intellectuals within Golkar maintained influence would 
indeed gravitate to the intellectual and bureaucratic components of the Gol- 
kar coalition. They pointed to the federation in 1973 of farmers’, laborers’, 
and students’ organizations under the Golkar umbrella, in which intellectuals 
were exercising major organizational roles. On February 20 the FBSI (Fed- 
eration of All-Indonesian Workers) was formed followed within six months 
__ by the establishment of the HKTI (Indonesian Farmers’ Association) and 
the KNPI (National Committee of Indonesian Youth). Their formation was 
preceeded by a concerted effort to incorporate and subsume most existing 
labor unions, farmers’ associations, and student groups within the new 
Golkar-supported organizations. If successful, its effect would be to clear the 
field of Indonesia’s numerous autonomous functional groups, replacing them 
with the equivalent of several Golkar-sponsored “company unions.” That such 


®Kompas, March 1, 1973. 
‘Kami, October 1, 1973. ° 
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federations would provide outlet for the energies of Golkar’s “intellectuals” 
was not doubted; whether they would represent the interests of their consti- 
tuencies or ABRI was another matter.” By the fall of 1973 HKTI and FBSI, 
under the leadership of Martono and Agus Sudono, were successfully con- 
solidated. KNPI, under the leadership of a middle-aged “student” leader, 
David Napitupulu, had achieved only partial success in consolidating exist- 
ing student organizations, many of whom looked back to recent traditions 
of independence, idealism, and political activism. 

The second MPR (Majlis Perwakilan Rakyat—Peoples’ Deliberative As- 
sembly) met in March 1973. Held every five years, the MPR was empowered 
to select Indonesia’s President and Vice-President and establish the broad 
outlines of national direction. It was an important symbolic event. The MPR 
was comprised of 920 members. The government maintained an overwhelm- 
ing majority with 392 seats allocated to Golkar, 230 to ABRI, 130 to govern- 
ment-supporting regional representatives, 126 to PPP, and 42 to PDI. Ex- 
treme caution was exercised by Kopkamtib (The Operational Command for 
the Restoration of Security and Order) as the date of the session approached. 
The MPR session renominated Suharto as President and supported his 
personal choice, Sultan Hamengku Buwono IX, for the Vice-Presidency. 
There was talk among several delegates about the advisability of selecting a 
non-Javanese as Vice-President, but the Sultan was widely respected as a 
sober, “safe” symbol. 

Deliberations in the MPR over the broad outlines of state policy generally 
proceeded smoothly but encountered some snags over religious issues. Islamic 
groups had become increasingly apprehensive of governmental support given 
to kebatinan (Javanese mystical) organizations, while proponents of the 
major mystical organizations have long urged that kebatinan be officially 
recognized by the government, along with Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Hindu-Dharma. The MPR essentially satisfied them by acknowledging 
the existence of Kepercayaan (Belief) as an appropriate spiritual category. 
At the insistence of the Islamic faction in the MPR a clause stressing the 
importance of religious education was included, but far greater emphasis 
was placed upon “education which is based upon the philasophy of the 
Panca Sila State.”® 


Sinar Harapan, May 21, 1973. 

‘Islam and Panca Sila have long been considered to be the ideological expressions of 
dichotomous world views. It was generally maintained that the ascendency of one im- 
plied at least partial decline for the other. The Islamic faction in the MPR could have 
easily been voted down on the clause pertaining to religious education. However, ABRI 
desired that decisions in the MPR session be reached through consensus, utilizing the 
traditional concepts of musyawarah (mutual discussion) and mufakat (unanimous 
agreement reached through a “sense of the meeting”). It agreed to the clause after the 
Islamic faction made clear its intention to call for an open and recorded vote. In general, 
however, Islamic spokesmen were disappointed. Reviewing the proceedings, one cyni- 
cally commented, “Thanks be to God thaj religion was still mentioned.” See Tempo, 
March 31, 1973, p. 9. 
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The formation on April 1 of Indonesia’s second “Development Cabinet” 
produced a few substantive changes from the technological and adminis- 
trative character of its predecessor. Greatest comment pertained to the 
transfer of Sumitro Joyohadikusumo from the Ministry of Trade to the 
Ministry of Research, a change interpreted as a “kick upstairs.” Wijoyo 
Nitisastro, head of Indonesia’s planning agency, Bappenas, maintained his 
position as leading economic advisor, being made Minister for Economic, 
Financial, and Industrial Affairs. Military influence remained predominant. 
ABRI Chief of Staff, Gen. Panggabean, became Minister of Defense, replac- 
ing Pres. Suharto, while Lt. Gen. Sumitro, considered by many to be second 
only to Suharto in influence, moved up from acting to full head of Kop- 
kamtib, and was chosen as Deputy Commander of ABRI. 

From Sept. 4-10 the first Golkar National Congress was held in Surabaya. 
Preceeding the Congress the political activities of the seven KINOs (Kesa- 
tuan Induk Organisasi—Basic Organizational Units) which comprised Gol- 
kar were halted and were integrated directly into the Golkar structure. This, 
along with the formation of the Golkar affiliated HKTI, FBSI, and KNPI 
was interpreted as an attempt to unify and strengthen Golkar’s central lead- 
ership structure. Since its substantial victory in the 1971 election Golkar has 
been beset by factional rivalries even within the overall context of military 
primacy. The Surabaya Congress represented an effort at consolidation and 
unified action. Major Gen. Amir Murtono retained his position as Golkar’s 
Chairman, while influential positions were also gained by civilian figures 
in the functional groups." 


THE Economy 


Lack of rice was Indonesia’s most serious economic problem in 1973, as 
in 1972.8 As the extent of the international rice crisis became evident and it 
was realized that large-scale imports might not be available, the government 
raised the domestic procurement targets for all provinces. This had the effect 
of raising procurement targets down to the sub-district and village levels, as 
well. In many areas the targets were set unrealistically high, failing to take 
into account focal crop failures and the unwillingness of many peasants to 
sell rice to the government at prices lower than they would otherwise receive 
on the open market 

The government’s procurement effort was channelled through BUUD 
(Badan Usaha Unit Desa—vVillage Business Unit), initially intended as a 


Several influential civilian figures in Golkar are Sumiskum, Vice-Speaker of Parlia- 
ment, Cosmos Batubara, Jusuf Wanandi (associated with Major General Ali Murtopo, 
head of Opsus, the Special Operations Agency), Rahman Tolleng and Martono of HKTI, 
and Mrs. Nelly Adam Malik, wife of Indonesia’s Foreign Minister. 

Much of the following section on Indonesia’s rice difficulties is based upon Peter 
McCawley’s “The Indonesian Economy: Survey of Recent Developments,” Bulletin of 
Indonesian Economic Studies, Vol. IX, No. 3, November 1973. 
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series of autonomous rural cooperatives, but which came to be regulated by 
local government officials who received their orders and specified targets 
from higher in the national bureaucracy. It was the function of BUUD to 
regulate agricultural production and administer procurement targets. Theo- 
retically 10% of the farmers’ crops were to be sold to BUUD. In many areas, 
_ however, overzealous officials demanded 20% to 30%. In early June as it 
became apparent that sufficient rice was not being stockpiled, the govern- 
ment banned the inter-provincial transport of rice in an attempt to force 
farmers to sell to local BUUD. Many district heads even forbade inter- 
district trade. What resulted was an intensification of smuggling, corruption, 
and the creation of numerous black markets. Prices fell sharply for producers 
while rising for consumers. 

By early July it was officially acknowledged that the government’s pro- 
curement and stockpiling program had failed. On July 3 it revised the pro- 
curement system by withdrawing most of the restrictions on the domestic 
movement of rice and abolishing the national domestic procurement target 
for 1973. By that time it was evident that the government had failed to ac- 
complish its objectives of increasing rice production and farm incomes, 
acquiring a national rice stockpile, and establishing price stability. 

The developments of the last two years have placed a special hardship on 
the Indonesian economy which was striving for self-sufficiency in rice pro- 
duction. During the first three years of Repelita I (Indonesia’s first Five 
Year Plan) rice production experienced steady growth, leading planners to 
expect that self-sufficiency might be achieved at the end of 1973. Perpetuation 
of the current crisis would certainly appear to dispel such hopes until well 
into Repelita II. 

Inflation reached serious proportions in 1973, continuing the spiral begun 
with the rice crisis of 1972. Using 1971 as base year with an index of 100, 
the price of rice in Jakarta rose to 168 by December 1972 and to 210 by 
August 1973. Prices of other foodstuffs, clothing, and housing increased to 
a lesser extent, but the inflationary situation was more severe than at any 
time since the early days of the Suharto government. 

Oil continued to be Indonesia’s economic success story, with both pro- 
duction and prices rising sharply. Already the eighth largest oil exporting 
nation in the world with a daily production of 1.5 million barrels, Indonesia 
expects to double its oil output in several years. In early January 1974 the 
price per barrel was $10.80, up from $3.75 in mid-1973. Production value 
reached $1.95 billion in 1973 and, with the new price, was expected to 
exceed $5 billion in 1974. 

The role of foreign investment in the Indonesian economy continues in 
importance, with some suspicion on both sides. Many potential investors 
have become dissatisfied with the uncertainties of bottlenecks, corruption, 
an inefficient bureaucracy, and the often arbitrary assignation of tax rates. 
Conversely, an increasing number of Indonesians are becoming disillusioned 
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“with the dependence of the Indonesian economy upon foreign investment 
and what is felt to be the control of the nation’s resources by foreign 
capital. Most critics admit the necessity of foreign investment for Indonesia’s 
development, but urge that such investment be directed into the economic 
sectors where it can contribute to economic development in coordination 
with the national plan and where its effect upon technological and employ- 
ment patterns can be shaped by national priorities. 

Of the foreign investing nations the role of the U.S. is largest, but is 
concentrated in oil and mining. Japanese investment is next and is highly 
diversified and visible, leading many Indonesians to criticize what they 
term the “Honda-ization” of the Indonesian economy. Japanese investors are 
often perceived as rigid and arrogant in their business dealings, frequently 
unwilling to provide Indonesian partners or employees with meaningful 
decision-making responsibilty. 

Foreign investment and foreign aid came in for strong criticism in 
October and November, during which time the international aid consortium 
to Indonesia, IGGI (Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia) was a prime 
target. The nations which comprised the IGGI were accused of providing 
aid to Indonesia with their own investment interests primarily in mind by 
tying credit to goods purchased and entry of private capital from the IGGI 
countries.® Critics also maintained that large amounts of foreign aid and 
investment had a restrictive effect on domestic capital and savings. Such 
dissatisfaction received direct expression in the form of a student demon- 
stration upon the arrival in Indonesia on November 11 of J. P. Pronk, Dutch 
Minister for Development. As will be seen, this was closely related to rising 
dissatisfaction against high-level corruption and arbitrary governmental 
practices. 

The August 5 Riot: Closely associated with dissatisfaction of governmental 
economic policies was resentment against Indonesia’s Chinese minority, 
which exercises a disproportionate role in commerce and industry. Anti- 
Chinese sentiment has been a continuing theme in recent Indonesian history 
and has been based in part upon the highly visible position of Indonesia’s 
Chinese entrepreneurship. The most recent outbreak occurred in Bandung 
on August 5 in the aftermath of an altercation between an Indonesian push- 
cart peddler and a Chinese businessman whose car was bumped. After false 
rumors of the peddler’s death were spread, thousands of Indonesians went 
on a rampage through the main Chinese business district. After several hours 
of rioting one Chinese was dead, 23 were hospitalized, and $3 million in 
property had been damaged or destroyed.” 


"See Merdeka, February 16 1973; Kompas, November 23, 1973. 

*°The Indonesian press, apparently following governmental wishes, made no mention 
of the fatality or the number of casualties. The government attributed the riot to Com- 
munist guerrillas. See statement of Major General Hagono. Kompas, August 15, 1973. 
Apparently Indonesia’s decimated Communigt party remains a convenient scapegoat 
for many inconvenient events. 
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The rice crises of 1972 and 1973 had created an environment in which the 
Chinese made an easy target. Chinese rice brokers were largely blamed by 
the public for the crisis when, in actuality, mismanagement and corruption 
in Bulog, the governmental agency responsible for the stabilization of the 
rice market, were primarily responsible. More recently, accusations have 
been levelled against elements of Jakarta’s Chinese business community for 
accepting capital from the Moscow Narodny Bank in Singapore in an at- 
tempt to corner the sugar market and establishing a car-smuggling network 
in Indonesia’s main port of Tanjung Priok. The veracity of these charges is 
questionable but they do reflect a resentment at the ease with which Chinese 
businessmen are able to gain investment capital compared to the difficulty 
which indigenous entrepreneurs have in acquiring low-term credit. 


A CLIMATE or CONCERN 


Throughout 1973 public dissatisfaction with political and economic con- 
ditions reached its most vocal level in the seven year history of Indonesia’s 
“New Order.” An issue of some controversy between Islamic groups and 
the government revolved around the government-sponsored marriage bill 
introduced in Parliament. For some time mutual suspicion has characterized 
relations between Indonesia’s Ummat Islam (Islamic Community) and its 
military power-holders, and the new bill was interpreted as a direct attack 
against Islamic norms and traditions. The new bill did indeed appear to 
weaken the influence of Islam; several of its proposed regulations contra- 
vened Qur’anic precepts concerning marriage between Muslim women and 
non-Muslim men, the sacramental vs. the secular character of marriage, and 
the legal status of adopted children. In early October the PPP faction in 
Parliament rejected the marriage bill and urged the government to withdraw 
it for reconsideration and improvement. By late 1973 no decision had yet 
been made by the government whether to continue, withdraw, or amend the 


bill. 


‘During the last three months of 1973 dissatisfaction received its most 
direct expression through the proliferation of student demonstrations against 
corruption, an inequitable distribution of income, rising prices, unemploy- 
ment, governmental abuse of power, and harmful side-effects of foreign aid. 
Student protests and petitions expressed critical sentiments which many 
shared but felt constrained to articulate. In 1966 students had been the driv- 
ing force in launching an anti-Communist and anti-Sukarno coalition which 
brought the Suharto administration into power. Their influence had gradu- 
ally diminished over time until they came to be considered (even within 
their own ranks) as a negligible political force. The difficult events of 1973, 
however, once again tapped the wellspring of student idealism and brought 
forth a determination to return the movement to a more active role. By the 
end of 1973 Indonesian intellectuals and the Indonesian press, which had 
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hitherto refrained from all but the most circumspect of criticism, began to 
support student complaints and actions. 

Much of the students’ criticism was initially directed against foreign aid, 
an oblique way of criticizing corrupt military figures without running the 
risk of proscription. Such criticism noted that large levels of foreign aid 
solidified the existing system and fostered corruption, waste, ostentatious 
consumption, and unresponsive government. Civilian economic ministers 
were also criticized for their hesitancy in attacking military corruption. 

The economic difficulties of 1973, combined with resentment over ABRI’s 
arbitrary style, seemed to indicate a noticeable loss in governmental legiti- 
macy, though the situation did not yet present an immediate threat to the 
Suharto administration. The students were not protesting against the govern- 
men per se, but against corrupt practices within it. The government reacted 
cautiously to the demonstrations. Its reaction was especially noteworthy con- 
sidering that demonstrations have long been officially banned. The govern- 
ment’s relative forbearance and obvious concern indicated its awareness of 
the similarities between the Indonesian and the Thai experience, in which 
student protests precipitated the overthrow of the Thai military regime. 

The following quotation from the Jakarta newspaper, Indonesia Raya, 
indicates the serious concern felt by many: 


“Most of our leaders are clever, says the conscience of the people. But 
why does our life become harder and harder? Why have most of us 
been repelled from the market-place, why has our life as pedicab 
drivers been restricted, why do most of us have no jobs, why are our 
children not able to go to school, why must we continually live in 
poverty, why .. . why? 


These developments do not yet present an immediate threat to the Suharto 
government, but they cannot help but call its legitimacy into question. Such 
legitimacy is in part predicated upon the government’s own assertion that the 
military is the force best capable of providing economic stability and pro- 
moting modernization. In 1973 little public confidence existed that these 
conditions were being satisfactorily implemented. What has resulted, rather, 
has been a naticeable climate of concern, a fear that somehow private in- 
terests were taking precedence over public aspirations. 


“For press comments on this similarity see Kami, Oct. 16; Pedoman, Oct. 17; Kami, 
Oct. 19; Mahasiswa Indonesia, Oct. 28. Throughout November Lt. General Sumitro held 
discussions with student groups in an attempt to demonstrate governmental concern. 
However, the situation remained tense. 





ALLAN A. SAMSON is Lecturer in Political Science at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Py 


LAOS 1973: WARY 
STEPS TOWARD PEACE 
/ MacAlister Brown and Joseph J: Zasloff 


NEGOTIATING THE AGREEMENT 


A, the year 1973 opened, negotiations between the Royal Lao Govern- 
ment (RLG) and the Pathet Lao (PL) for a cease-fire were already seriously 
underway in Vientiane on the basis of an expanded version of the Five Points 
which the Pathet Lao originally announced in March 1970. Weekly sessions 
began on October 17, and made good progress even during the snags in the 
Paris Talks on Vietnam. Both sides produced draft peace agreements, differ- 
ing principally on the method of reconstituting the government following a 
cease-fire. The Pathet Lao proposed that, pending general elections, a Coali- 
tion Council be appointed as a quasi legislature, and a Provisional Govern- 
ment be formed on a tripartite basis of PL, rightist and its own allied “patri- 
otic neutralist” faction. The Government insisted that the Pathet Lao either 
return to the existing tripartite government which they had abandoned in 
1963, or join a new tripartite cabinet in which Souvanna Phouma’s fol- 
lowers would continue to be recognized as the neutralists. 

The achievement of the Paris Agreement and Protocols on Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam on January 23, 1973, cast a new light 
on the Laos situation. Article 20 of the Paris Agreement called for the 
participating parties to abide by the 1962 Geneva Agreements on Laos and 
to respect the Lao people’s rights to independence, sovereignty, unity, ter- 
ritorial integrity and neutrality. In his press conference after the Agreement, 
the chief American negotiator, Henry A. Kissinger, indicated that it was 
“clearly understood that North Vietnamese troops are considered foreign 
with respect to Laos and Cambodia.” It was his “firm expectation that within 
a short period of time there will be a formal cease-fire in Laos which, in turn 
will lead to a withdrawal of all foreign forces from Laos and, of course, to 
the end of the use of Laos as a corridor of infiltration.” He specified that his 
confidence in this matter was based upon exchanges that had taken place 
which he could not elaborate, but that there were no secret formal obligations. 

Some of this confidence was shortly vindicated with the signing in Vien- 
tiane on February 21, 1973, of the Agreement on the Restoration of Peace 
and Reconciliation in Laos. The Agreement retained most of the flavor of 
the Pathet Lao’s draft, both in its terminology (“Patriotic Forces side” 
versus “Vientiane Government side”) and its provisions. These included 
scrupulous application of the 1962 Geneva Agreements, particularly cessa- 
tion of bombing and termination of foreign-supported “special forces” and 
all other military activities by foreign countries and the Lao factions. The 
Agreement also called for withdrawdl of all foreign military personnel and 
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‘installations within 60 days of the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
` -ment and the National Coalition Council. Both sides were required to return 
all prisoners, regardless of nationality, as well as those imprisoned for co- 
operating with the other side, within the same time period, and then to 
gather and report information on those missing in action (which includes 
over 300 Americans). 

The political arrangements followed the Pathet Lao draft for the most part, 
but the details remained to be set down in a protocol. Within 30 days of the 
Agreement (a deadline far too short for so delicate an operation), a Pro- 
visional Government of National Union (PGNU) and a National Coalition 
Political Council (NCPC) were to be formed under special procedures 
utilizing the King. Pending elections to be arranged, “both sides will pre- 
serve their own zones of temporary control” (a de facto administrative 
partition), but promote normal relations of travel and economic exchange. 

Thus a framework for national peace and political accommodation was 
agreed upon, but negotiation of a protocol and its implementation would 
require much more mutual trust. The Pathet Lao had given up their previous 
insistence on a political settlement before a military cease-fire, and they had 
not specifically abolished the National Assembly (rather they rendered it 
redundant), nor loaded the provisional government in their favor. Never- 
theless, the Agreement left them jubilant. 


MANEUVERING TOWARD THE PROTOCOL 


In the negotiation of the Protocol to the peace agreement, Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma believed that the PL’s commitment to Lao nationalism 
was stronger than the ties to their North Vietnamese allies, or to Marxism- 
Leninism, and that they could be drawn back into the Lao community. The 
PL, negotiating from a stronger military and political position than in 1962, 
were ready for an accommodation which would speed the American de- 
parture and bring them into a government in which they would control half 
of the ministries, participate in some administration of the RLG zone, and 
acquire a legitimate presence in the administrative and royal capitals of the 
country. Both sides were encouraged to reach a compromise by the U.S. and 
North Vietnant, as well as by the other Great Powers. The Soviet military 
attaché, for example, after consultation with his U.S. counterpart, gave a 
dinner party with vodka to ease tensions between PL and RLG generals. 


Within his own community Souvanna met opposition, particularly from 
right-wing army officers and powerful political families such as the Sanani- 
kones. In late August the oft-predicted coup was attempted by Thao Ma, a 
former Royal Lao Air Force chief of staff living in Thailand since his earlier 
abortive coup attempt in 1966, with a small band of perhaps 20 co-conspira- 
tors. They apparently expected to be joined by Air Force and other FAR 
(Forces Armies Royales) officers disaffected by Souvanna’s moves toward 
accommodation. U.S. Charge d’Affaires John Dean plunged rapidly into 
the fray at the Vientiane airfield, attempting to persuade Ma, who in earlier 
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years had enjoyed abundant American support, to abandon his scheme. Un- 
successful in this effort, Dean vigorously advised FAR officers not to support 
the coup. It died within a day, with Thao Ma and several leaders summarily 
shot by Army officers, leaving a mystery as to whether other Lao rightists or 
Thais had helped plan the effort. Paradoxically, the coup bolstered the weary 
Souvanna’s position, as the reluctant FAR, and the entire diplomatic com- 
munity, expressed support for his personal role. The cabinet opposition 
which had blocked an accord in July was now gradually isolated and ex- 


hausted, and Souvanna arranged the official signing ceremony for September 
14. 


PL spokesmen have hailed it as a “great victory for the Lao people.” 
The Protocol includes the following provisions: 


1. A Premier (whom all agreed would be Souvanna) is to head a 
government composed of a Vice Premier and five ministers from each 
side and two more ministers chosen by mutual consent. Each minister 
will have a vice-minister from the other side with whom he must work 
on the basis of unanimity. 

2. The PGNU is to function on all important matters by unanimity. 
However, each party is responsible for the ministries under its charge, 
and even a minister’s temporary absence is to be filled by his own party, 
rather than by the other party’s Vice Minister. 

3. The NCPC, composed of 42 members (16 from each side plus 10 
more chosen by common agreement), will be chaired by a PL member 
and operate on the principle of unanimity. It will meet once every six 
months (for not more than one month), functioning between sessions 
through an equally balanced Standing Committee. 

4. The PGNU and NCPC are “two independent and equal organs... 
cooperating in the handling of state affairs, under ... the king.” (The 
Council will share in preparing for general elections “as soon as pos- 
sible,” but otherwise its role seems less than equal. If the PGNU should 
not agree with the Council’s recommendations, the PGNU must simply 
give clear and “sufficient” explanations.) 

5. Each side will contribute an equal number of troops for security 
duties and personnel for a joint police force to insure neutralization of 
Vientiane and Luang Prabang. All other armed forces must withdraw 
under the direction of the Central Jomt Commission for the Implementa- 
tion of the Agreement (CJCIA). 

6. The CJCIA, composed of 7 members from each side, will operate, 
with small joint mobile teams, in close collaboration with the ICC, 
which will supervise withdrawal of foreign troops and investigate cease- 
fire violations by foreign forces. Twenty-seven cease-fire landmarks will 
be designated, and in a few places the CJCIA may position troops of one 
side in areas controlled by the other. 

7. Refugees may choose freely to remain or return to their native 
villages and should be assisted. 

The Pathet Lao’s demands were limited to the extent that refugees are not 
required to return to their villages, cease-fire markers do not constitute an 
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undeviating line of demarcation and some government officials are author- 

ized to travel freely in either zone. The Pathet Lao’s deputy premier is not 

unique or superior to the other side’s and, contrary to PL wishes, the date of 
- general elections was not fixed. 

In sum, the Protocol builds logically on the Agreement, even though the 
chances of the political mechanism ever moving out of the garage remain 
problematical. The two documents are replete with safeguards against sub- 
mission to the preferences of merely one party, and a western democrat can 
easily scoff at their requirements of unanimity. The PL has moved from a rep- 
resentation of two ministers in 1957 to one-third of the ministries (including 
a vice-premier) in 1962, to one-half of the ministries and vice-ministries (in- 
cluding a vice-premier) in 1973. The territory “temporarily” under their 
control now comprises three-fourths of the country, and elements of their 
forces are stationed in the “neutralized” capital cities. On the other hand, an 
explicit partition has been avoided and there has been progress toward na- 
tional concord. 


THe MILITARY PICTURE, 1973 


The movement toward an agreement in both Vietnam and Laos prompted 
increased hostilities in Laos in late 1972 and early 1973. Both sides, en- 
couraged and supported by their external allies, the U.S. and North Vietnam, 
sought to secure control of territory and people before a cease-fire, as well as 
to apply military pressure on the negotiators. The Pathet Lao emerged from 
the cease-fire in 1973 with distinct gains in territory over the position they 
had achieved in 1962. The PL now controlled about three-fourths of the total 
land area, although less than half of the population, principally hill tribes, 
while the RLG dominated the Mekong River valley areas populated largely 
by lowland Lao. 


Shortly after the cease-fire, military activity flared again as both sides 
moved in selected areas to consolidate positions and to establish clearly dis- 
cernible demarcation lines. Two engagements during this series appeared 
especially serious, one at Pak Song on the Bolovens Plateau in south Laos 
in late February and another at Tha Vieng, just south of the Plain of Jars, 
in mid-April. The U.S. renewed bombing raids against these sites, and 
spokesmen for President Nixon, despite heavy criticism within Congress, 
warned that the U.S. would continue to respond positively to RLG requests 
for air strikes if such major violations continued. Despite violent charges 
and counter-charges on both sides, the hostilities abated with only minor 
local adjustments in territorial control. Although both sides maintained their 
forces in place, at the end of the year, contrasted with South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, the cease-fire was holding well. 

The following table shows the military strength of the two sides, as esti- 
mated by U.S. government sources, shortly following the cease-fire and at 
the end of the year. . 
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Military Forces in Laos? 
(according to U.S. Government estimates) 


March 31, 1973 December 1973 
Royal Lao Government Side :? 
Royal Lao Army 
(Forces Armees Royales, 
FAR) 
Infantry 38,500 
Air Force 2,050 
River Flotilla - 330 
Irregulars 18,000° 
Other 
Neutralists 5,800 
68,180 60,000 
Thai Irregulars 17,330 5,000-7,000 
(27 Infantry Battalions (approximately 
3 Artillery Battalions) 10 Battalions) 
Communist Forces :4 
Pathet Lao 
In North Laos 24,000 
In South Laos 11,000 
35,000 30-40,000 
(includes Patriotic 
Neutralists 
Patriotic Neutralists 
All in North Laos 2,000 
North Vietnamese 
In North Laos 10,000 
In South Laos 60,000 
(incluing 55,000 supply, 
transport and defense 
forces along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail) 
70,000 55-70,000 
(includes at least 
50% assigned to 
Ho Chi Minh Trail) 
Chinese Road Project: 30,000 10-20,000 
Chinese Forces or 30,000 








aPrincipal sources: Interviews by the authors with U.S. government officials in 
Washington in April, September and December, 1973. Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam: April 1973. A Staff Report Prepared for the Use of the Subcommittee 
on U.S. Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, June 11, 1973. This report was prepared by James 
G. Lowenstein and Richard M. Moose. As staff members of the Senate Foreign 
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Relations Committee, they were given official U.S. government estimates by the U.S. 
Mission in Vientiane and by officials of the executive branch in Washington. This 
report will hereafter be referred to as the Lowenstein-Moose Report. 
bThese figures, provided to Lowenstein and Moose, were general estimates by the 
U.S. Army Attaché’s office which advises that they may be inflated by as much as 
. 10%. 
cThese irregulars were formally integrated into the FAR on February 20, 1973. 
dAn alternate set of estimates given to Lowenstein and Moose for the March 1973 
period showed totals of 27,760 PL, 1,725 Neutralists and 61,610 North Vietnamese 
troops in Laos. 
eOne U.S. Government agency cited 10~20,000 Chinese troops; another retained the 
30,000 figure. 


As for the U.S. military presence in Laos, in early April there were plans 
to phase out the CIA paramilitary advisers and support personnel and to 
scale down U.S. Army and Air Force advisers, to reduce the Requirements 
Office (which administers U.S. military assistance in Laos) and to terminate 
the Air America contract. Although some of these reductions took place 
(both as a token of good faith and as economy measures), full implementa- 
tion of these plans will await North Vietnamese performance in keeping the 
Lao agreements. The U.S.-supported Thai irregulars have apparently been 
reduced to 10 battalions ‘by the end of the year, and officials in Washington 
indicate that the U.S. will continue to support these forces until the disposi- 
tion of the North Vietnamese forces within Laos becomes clear. Since the 
cease-fire and protocol called for the withdrawal of all foreign forces “with- 
in 60 days at the latest” after the formation of the PGNU, both sides are 
apparently bargaining for the withdrawal of their adversary’s foreign troop 
support by retaining some foreign troops on their own side. 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROTOCOL 


The most important sign that accommodation was taking place at the end 
of 1973 was the arrival of PL troops in the capitals, about 1500 airlifted by 
the Soviet Union to Vientiane and about 1,000 by the Chinese People’s Re- 
public to Luang Prabang. Souvanna Phouma had personally pushed ahead 
with the airlifts soon after the signing of the Protocol, but more cautious 
elements within the FAR brought suspension of the flights in mid-October 
until the CJCIA was organized and prepared to regulate arrival of military 
equipment. The flights resumed after several weeks delay and by the year’s 
end, PL troops were practically all at their new stations. The local popula- 
tions have accepted the newcomers, who live much to themselves, with 
‘equanimity and customary Lao goodwill, and the newly-arrived “country 
boys” ogle the big city. 


1Lowenstein-Moose Report, p. 17. The total U.S. mission in Laos was reported to be 
1,174 as of February 1, 1973. e 
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Prospects are good that the new government will be formed some time in 
1974. The Pathet Lao, recalling the threats to their leaders and the military 
coups of the 1960s in Vientiane, have insisted first upon the full neutrali- 
zation of the two capitals. The FAR are constructing a base outside Vien- 
tiane, unlikely to be completed before the spring of 1974, to which their 
non-capital duty troops are to be moved. Membership of the PGNU has not 
eae announced, but informed speculation brings forth the following prob- 

ilities: 


Premier—Prince Souvanna Phouma (incumbent) 


From the Vientiane Side 
Vice Premier: Leum Insisienmay, current 
Minister of Information, rightist 
Defense: Sisouk na Champassack, current 
Minister of Finance and acting 
Minister of Defense, rightist 
Finance: Ngon Sananikone, current 
Minister of Public Works, neutralist 
Interior: Pheng Phongsavan, incumbent, 
neutralist 
Health: Khamphay Abhay, former Minister 
oí Health, rightist; or Prince Sisoumang, 
nephew of King Savang Vatthana 
Education: Leum Insisienmay 


From the PL Side 


Vice Premier: Prince Souphanouvong, hal 
brother of Souvanna Phouma, Deputy 
Premier in 1962 Tripartite Government 

Foreign Ministry; Prince Souphanouvong 
or Phoumi Vongvichit 

Economy and Planning: Khamsouk Keola 
neutralist aligned with PL; or Prince 
Souphanouvong 

Information: Phoumi Vongvichit or 
Khamsouk Keola 

Religion: Maha Kou Souvannamethi or 
Maha Khampha, both neutralists 
aligned with the PL 

Public Works: Prince Souk Vongsak 


For the Ministries of Post, Telephone and Telegraph, and of Justice, to which personaliti 
agreeable to both sides are to be appointed, Tay Keolongkut, a former Minister of Healt! 
has been spoken of as the RLG candidate, but the PL candidate remains undisclosed. 

For Chairman of the NCPC, the PL are expected to appoint Nouhak Phongsavan. 


Pending the general elections, a loss of Souvanna Phouma, who has been 
indispensable to the compromise, could prove fatal. The Protocol does not 
give the post of Premier to either party and requires cabinet unanimity, but 
customarily in Laos the principle of age prevails, which would give 64- 
year-old Souphanouvong the presumption over Leum Insisienmaay, and might 
preserve the fabric of reconciliation. 

The Protocol’s stipulation that elections be held “as soon as possible” 
seems unlikely to be fulfilled until there is a clearer resolution of the struggle 
for power. Elections seem destined to serve more as a process to ratify con- 
ditions which have been accepted by the leaders rather than as a contest to 
determine who will rule. The RLG seem the least likely to press for early 
elections. Members of the RLG National Assembly are unlikely to favor an 
election which will retire them from office prior to the expiration of their 
mandate in 1977. Moreover, RLG leaders are fearful of electoral competi- 
tion with the PL who possess, unlike the RLG, cohesive leadership, a unified 
party and front, zealous cadres anda doctrine of political mobilization. 
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The notion of ministries jointly administered by political enemies may 
seem impossible to the Western mind, but it is not inconceivable in Laos. It 
appears likely that each party will dominate its own ministries, and do its 
best to block inimical actions in the other’s, with a result that only the most 
consensual activities will be possible at the national level. To the extent that 
Laos can remove itself from the arena of Great Power contention and can 
insulate itself from the struggle for control of Vietnam, this low level of 
national administrative initiative might permit a measure of stability in a 
localized and economically undeveloped society. Whether administrative in- 
tegration of the country can grow through gradual extension of govern- 
mental services, such as post and telegraph, roads, or public health on a 
nation-wide basis remains very much in doubt. Yet this remains the gleam 
in the eye of Laotians who care about national unity first and remain open- 
minded about socialism as a political creed for their country. 

The major social issue facing the new government will be to deal with the 
370,000 current refugees, and perhaps an equal number of people who have 
settled in RLG territory. The economic problems raised by their return or 
resettlement will be burdensome, and both sides will vie to control them, 
since their numbers are politically important. 

Even a more stable peace is unlikely to alter Laos’s heavy dependency on 
external aid to maintain solvency. Assuming that military expenditures (now 
about 50% of the RLG budget) can be reduced, and the resultant inflationary 
pressures subside (RLG prices rose approximately 30% in 1973), it is pos- 
sible that aid could be shifted from budgetary support to development. The 
chief instrument for controlling inflation since 1964 has been the Foreign 
Exchange Operations Fund (FEOF) to which donor countries (the prin- 
cipal one being the United States) make contributions of foreign exchange. 
PL officials have spoken favorably about the continuation of FEOF, and it 
is likely that they would wish for aid from the United States and other 
Western countries. Whether the conditions for the granting of aid will be 
politically suitable to both parties in Laos, as well as to the donor countries, 
particularly the U.S., remains an important question. 


The road*network under construction by the Chinese in Northwest Laos 
was expanded during 1973, and work is likely to continue throughout 1974. 
Once the 60-day deadline for foreign troop exit begins, with the formation 
of the PGNU and NCPC, it would not be surprising to learn that the Chinese 
troops engaged in the construction and security tasks had exchanged their 
uniforms for mufti and were designated members of a technical assistance 
mission. The North Vietnamese might adopt a similar strategy for their per- 
sonnel servicing the Ho Chi Minh Trail in south Laos. 

Since the cease-fire, the North Vietnamese have been vigorously expand- 
ing the Ho Chi Minh Trail system. In addition, they have rapidly developed 
another road network within South Vietnam which pierces the DMZ and 
moves south through the central highlands. This second system, with a dif- 
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ferent rainfall season than the first, has, according to U.S. and South Viet- 
namese sources, contributed significantly to heavy infiltration of personnel 
and supplies from the north during the past year. Since the area in southern 
Laos is sparsely populated by hill tribes, RLG officials have continued their 
tacit policy of regarding the Trail’s use to be the problem of the South Viet- 
namese and the U.S., recognizing that they have little ability, in any case, 
to alter the situation. U.S. spokesmen object publicly to the North Viet- 
namese violation of Lao territory, but with U.S. forces out of Vietnam, 
there is little now that the U.S. is willing to do to restrict North Vietnamese 
use. Despite the Protocol’s prohibition on “espionage by air and ground 
means,” the U.S. continues its reconaissance flights over Lao territory to 
monitor the other side and register its own continuing position in the military 
contest. 

As for unresolved military issues, withdrawal of the remaining North 
Vietnamese and Thai troops and American military advisers from Laos, in 
compliance with the Agreement’s stipulations, would provide strong rein- 
forcement to the wary steps toward concord in Laos. Although it is true that 
troops could be reintroduced in a matter of days, particularly from neighbor- 
ing North Vietnam and Thailand, their withdrawal would have an important 
symbolic effect, further encouraging the Lao to settle their differences among 
themselves. The PL are likely to continue voicing their objection to the in- 
tegration of the Lao irregulars into the FAR, but if the U.S. terminates its 
special relationship with these irregulars, the issue is not likely to be of 
critical importance. In fact both a stable peace and political reconciliation 
depend upon the willingness of the external powers to disengage from their 
injurious intrusion in Laos. 


; 
MacALISTER BROWN is Associate Professor of Political Science at Williams College, 
Massachusetts; JOSEPH J. ZASLOFF is Profesor of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


~ BURMA 1973: NEW 
TURNS IN THE BURMESE 
WAY TO SOCIALISM 
/ Jon A. Wiant 


| eee by the reduction of super-power tensions in Southeast Asia, 
this year Burma cautiously moved to end its decade of near isolation. In a 
series of trips to Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia and Japan, Prime Minister 
U Ne Win and his ministers began the process of rebuilding bridges to their 
neighbors. Within Burma, the ruling Revolutionary Council traveled fur- 
ther down the road to Burmese Socialism and prepared the last stages for 
the introduction of the long promised new constitution. 


END To ISOLATION 


Thaw with Thailand: While last year there had been some indication of 
an improvement in Burmese-Thai relations, in January 1973 border prob- 
lems between the two countries remained a source of constant tension.1 
Burmese troops pursuing Lahu and Shan rebels overran a police post in 
Thailand’s Prachaub Khri Kuan Province. A short while later, a helicopter 
carrying Thai border police officials and two American advisors was shot 
down over Burmese territory. In the area from Mae Sai to Mae Sot, the 
Thai based emigre supporters of former Prime Minister U Nu continued 
their forays into eastern Burma. 

In February this situation began to change. A Thai “Goodwill Mission,” 
headed by Deputy Foreign Minister Brigadier Chartchai Choonhavan, ar- 
rived in Rangoon, The delegation met with high Burmese foreign affairs 
and military officials for three days of “discussions of bilateral interest.” 
Three months later, in May, Burmese Prime Minister U Ne Win made a 
four day “friendly visit” to Bangkok. He consulted with the Thai Prime 
Minister and had an audience with the king. Though there was little dis- 
cussion of the substance of these talks in the press, in the following weeks 
there was considerable evidence of a new spirit of Burmese-Thai cooperation. 

In July, the Thai government terminated U Nu’s political asylum and 
forced him to leave the country.? Even though Nu had resigned his leader- 


2Jon A. Wiant, “Burma: Loosening Up on the Tiger’s Tail,” Asian Survey (February 
1973), p. 184. 

*Nu originally attempted to obtain asylum in India. However, when the Indian gov- 
ernment rejected his request, he came to the United States. During the fall he lectured 
on Buddhism at several American universitiés. 
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ship of the insurgent Patriote Liberation Front (PLF) last summer, he still 
remained a symbol around which anti-Ne Win forces rallied. The Thai toler- 
ance of Nu’s activities and iheir reluctance to curtail the operations of the 
emigres’ guerrilla force weze major obstacles to the renewal of friendly 
Burmese-Thai relations. The ouster of Nu did not collapse the PLF. It con- 
tinues to field troops currently under the command of Bo Yan Naing, a 
leader of the resistance since 1965. However, deprived of its symbol of unity 
and seriously weakened by infighting among its loosely allied insurgent 
groups, the PLF today seemg isolated and incapable of posing a serious threat 
to the Ne Win regime. 

The Thai government alsc apparently served notice that it no longer con- 
sidered its northwestern provinces a safe haven for Burmese rebels and 
smugglers. In early Augus:, two leaders of the rebel Shan State Army, 
forced into Thailand by a Barma Army operation, were captured by border 
police. The Thai, in an act commended by the Burmese press, extradited 
the rebels to Rangoon for trial.3 

Capping these events was -he decision to hold the first Burmese-Thai High 
Level Committee Meeting since July 1963. For three days in August, a dele- 
gation led by Thai Air Chie? Marshal Dawee Chullasapya met with Ne Win 
and Burmese foreign affairs officials to discuss problems frustrating rela- 
tions between the two count-ies. According to a joint communique released 
at the end of the meeting, special attention was given to the problem of smug- 
gling and security in the border areas. It was noted that the two sides “agreed 
on a number of practical measures to give effect to the strengthening of 
border security.”* 


New Regionalism: The February visit to Burma of Malaysian Army Chief 
of Staff General Tan Sri Datak Haji Ibrahim bin Ismail, during which he met 
with senior army officers, renewed the periodic speculation that Burma was 
now preparing to move toward closer political and military cooperation with 
other Southeast Asian states This observation was given added credence by 
reports that the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) proposed 
to expand its membership tc include Burma.® 

Consequently, Ne Win’s Jecision to make “friendly visits” tp Indonesia 
and Malaysia in June, the first such quasi-formal trips to these countries 
since he came to power, gave further weight to the suggestion that Burma 
would soon end its boycott of the regional organization and join ASEAN. 
Notwithstanding the logic cf such a move, after Ne Win’s discussions with 
General Suharto and Tun A>dul Razak, it was apparent that the speculation 
was unfounded. Burma’s new spirit of regionalism, while admittedly mo- 


°Forward (September 1, 1973", p. 5. One of the rebels, Lo Hsing Han, was reportedly 
the principal in an offer made to Congressman Lester Wolf (D-N.Y.) to destroy 400 tons 
of opium in return for a paymentof $12 million. 

‘Ibid. 

‘The Malayan Times summarzed in The Asian Recorder (April 2-8, 1973), p. 11317. 
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tivated by a desire for closer relations with other Southeast Asian countries, 
did not immediately include plans for membership in the association. Rather 
than seeking some formal organizational solution for regional problems, Ne 
Win instead proposed a conference among the concerned states to explore 
ways of minimizing super-power involvement in their affairs and neutral- 
izing the region.® It was a call for the region to emulate Burma’s own policy 
of strict non-alignment with the major powers. In spite of the absence of a 
commitment to formal regional organization, Ne Win’s openings to these 
countries represent a significant change from Burma’s past foreign policy 
and marks the end of Burma’s ten years isolation from its neighbors. 


New Investment Pariner: Burma’s acceptance of Japanese economic assis- 
tance last year signalled a weakening of the autarchic Burmese Way of So- 
cialism.? During 1973, under the dual influence of Burma’s chronic need 
for investment capital and Japan’s desperate quest for new energy sources, 
there were further indications that Burma’s radical economic policies were 
undergoing major revision. 

The government announced in February that Japan was lending Burma 
$10 million for exploration of oil resources, particularly in the Gulf of 
Martaban off-shore areas.8 After a four day visit to Rangoon by a team of 
Japanese economic development specialists, Ne Win and his retinue of ad- 
visors travelled to Japan in April for “friendly consultations” with the Japa- 
nese government. The intention of “strengthening the friendly relations and 
economic cooperation between the two countries,” was later affirmed in notes 
exchanged between Minister of Finance and Planning U Lwin and Takushi 
Suzuki, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Japan.® 


Japanese loans to the Burmese government, currently in excess of $20 
million for petroleum development alone, are one dimension of the economic 
cooperation. The possibility of direct Japanese capital investment in Burma, 
however, is an important new aspect of the emerging arrangements. In 
August, The Japan Times reported that the Japanese Petroleum Exploration 
Company and three other Japanese oil firms had entered into an agreement 
with the Burmese to jointly establish a new company for development 
projects.1° Burma’s concern with the problems and prospects of this kind 
of joint venture with the Japanese evidently was responsible for the atten- 
tion recently given the Indonesian oil industry. Minister of Mines Commo- 
dore Thaung Tin spent two weeks studying oil exploration and production 
in Indonesia and Singapore in May. Ne Win, during his visit to Indonesia, 
had long discussions with Dr. Ibnu Sutuwo, Director of Pertamina Oil Com- 


See for instance Working People’s Daily (VY PD), June 13, 1973. 
*Wiant, op. cit., pp. 185-186. 

Forward (March 1, 1973), p. 5. 

"Forward (August 1, 1973), p. 24. ` 

Reported in The Asian Recorder (September 3-9, 1973), p. 11575. 
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pany,?! the Indonesian enterprise involved in a joint venture with the Japa- 
nese. 

The flow of badly needed capital into Burma’s Myanma Oil Corporation 
has resulted in greatly increased crude oil production. This year, in spite of a 
serious fire in one off-shore drilling facility, annual output was expected to 
reach 297 million gallons, an 11% increase over last year’s production and 
20 million gallons more than was produced during the best of the pre-World 
War II years.*? Additionally, the construction of a second refinery in Syriam, 
purchased from the Japanese, will double Myanma Oil Corporation’s refin- 
ing capacity by 1976.18 This raises the prospects that Burma’s oil resources 
will soon become an important export commodity and a new source of 
foreign exchange, a desperately needed alternative to agricultural produce. 


International Aid: Burma, since independence a strong supporter of the 
United Nations, has paradoxically avoided most ties with international de- 
velopment organizations and instead has relied on its own resources or those 
obtained through non-entangling loans. This year, concomitantly with its 
new openings to the region and Japan, Burma made several successful ap- 
peals for international aid. First, the government succeeded in negotiating 
a 25% increase in its standing drawing rights with the International Mone- 
tary Fund. This provided a new supply of foreign currency for Burma’s 
currently exhausted accounts. Second, the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram approved a Country Program Package for Burma valued at $15 mil- 
lion for five years. Third, in April Ne Win signed into law Burma’s member- 
ship in the Asian Development Bank. While membership will cost Burma 
$20 million over the next five years, the bank will give Burma new access to 
loans and technical planning assistance. Finally, the International Develop- 
ment Association, a World Bank affiliate, granted Burma a $33 million no 
interest, long term loan to be used for the rehabilitation of the country’s 
railroads and the modernization of the Inland Water Transport Corporation. 
These two systems are Burma’s principal communications networks and their 
modernization is considered essential for continued economic and political 
development in Burma. 


Down THE Roap To BURMESE SOCIALISM 


Institutional Change: While Burma’s new foreign policy initiatives tended 
to overshadow domestic developments, Revolutionary Council (RC) pro- 
grams in 1973 heralded changes with long run implications as important to 
the political transformation of Burmese socialism as its end to isolation. 


Forward (June 1, 1973), p. 7; and WPD, June 13, 1973. 

18The Economists Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Report: Thailand-Burma 
(QER) (1-73), p. 12. x 

187 PD, June 8, 9, 1973. 
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With the internal problems of the RC at least temporarily resolved, 
Burma moved a step closer to its new constitution. The central political 
theme this year was the preparation for the creation of a Socialist Union of 
Burma and the return of power to the people under the leadership of the 
Burma Socialist Program Party (BSPP). Building on the institutional 
changes introduced last year, the RC, working through the party, continued 
its efforts to generate popular support for the draft constitution. Following 
country-wide meetings in which the second draft of the constitution was pre- 
sented for public examination and discussion, a third draft, incorporating 
changes recommended during the canvas, was published in July. This final 
draft will be submitted to the people for approval in a national referendum 
scheduled for the last two weeks of December 1973. After popular ratification 
of the constitution, a series of elections of representatives to the national 
First People’s Congress will be held in late January 1974. Concurrently with 
the national elections, members will be chosen for the various People’s Coun- 
cils, the government’s principal policy institutions at the sub-national level. 
If all goes according to plans, the RC will transfer its authority to the new 
People’s Congress on March 2, 1974. With this act, the twelve years of rule 
by the small group of military officers who seized control of the state in 1962 
will formally end. 

The prospects for polling popular sentiment on these institutional develop- 
ments, changes which are at the political core of Burmese socialism, in part 
depended on an accurate assessment of the size of the body politic. In early 
April, thousands of high school and university students completed the first 
nation-wide census for Burma since the one taken by the British in 1931.45 
In addition to facilitating constituent representation, the census should pro- 
vide the statistical base needed for effective distribution of government ser- 
vices, a serious shortcoming of current programs. 


The Economy: The large inputs of international aid and foreign invest- 
ment capital have not immediately affected Burma’s general economic 
situation. With the exception of the already mentioned gains in petroleum 
output and a i respectable 5.4% increase in forestry products, Burma’s econ- 
omy remained stagnant in the near moribund state which has characterized 
it for most of the last decade. Again the government was estimating a size- 


“U Maung Shwe and U Sein Mya were purged from the RC last fall. They were re- 
placed by U Maung Maung Kha (Minister for Industry and Labor) and U Ko Ko (Minis- 
ter for Home and Religious Affairs). Shwe and Sein Mya were prosecuted for high crimes 
against the state (corruption) early in 1973. U Sein Mya’s trial received extensive cov- 
erage in the press in May and June 1973. 

8See Pantanaw Win Thein, “The National Census—Its Significance,” Forward 
(March 1, 1973), pp. 12-16; and Khin Maung Kyaw, “The National Census—Its Benefits 
to the Country,” Forward (March 15, 1973), pp. 6-9. While final census data will not be 
published until 1975, preliminary results were reported in WPD, May 19, 1973. Rangoon, 
including eleven suburban townships, has a current population ‘of 3,186, 886. 
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able budgetary deficit of Kyats 440 million and it cautioned against expect- 
ing any immediate improvement in the foreign exchange accounts.*® 

A summary comparing 1972-1973 performance against the targets speci- 
fied in the First Four-Year Plan illustrates the intractable nature of the RC’s 
economic difficulties:?7 


PERCENT INCREASE 


ACTUAL PLANNED 
Overall Production 13 6.6 
PC Output 8 4.0 
Service Sector 47 5.8 
Power Production 1.8 7.1 
Construction 6 15.8 
Agriculture 13 4.0 


The failure of agriculture, particularly main crop rice production, to meet 
planned goals for the second year in a row confronted the RC with a serious 
situation. Since 1970, there has been considerable effort to construct a solid, 
socialist foundation for agricultural development, the main stay of the econ- 
omy. The introduction of reciprocal help farming and nation-wide local pro- 
duction cooperative schemes are the central features of the program. As 
evident from the statistics, however, the new production relations have not 
materially contributed to the expected expansion of the agricultural sector. 
In fact, the rate of expansion has even failed to keep pace with the 2.3% 
annual population growth.1§ 

By March, the agricultural situation, compounded by unanticipated bad 
weather, had become severe. As preliminary production figures flowed into 
Rangoon, it was obvious that there would be a sizeable shortfall. In order 
to insure a sufficient stock of rice for domestic consumption, the RC was 
forced to suspend rice exports, its principal source of foreign exchange earn- 
ings. Ne Win, questioning the reliability of the statistics on the shortages, 
raised the possibility that production was much greater than reported.’® 
The hidden surplus was either being hoarded or sold on the black market for 
prices considerably higher than those paid by the government’s Trade Cor- 
poration. 


1°Forward (October 15, 1972), p. 4. 

MReport to the People: 1972-1973. Summarized in QER (2-73), p. 15; also see 
“Burma: Farm Mechanization and Development Planning in Industrial Policy,” Far East 
Trade and Development (February 1973), pp. 65-66. 

18Minister of Agriculture U Thaung Kyi examined this problem in his “Speech to the 
Opening Session of the 5th Annual Central Peasant Council Meeting,” Forward (March 
15, 1973), p. 4. 

1 A ddress Delivered by the BSP Party Chairman U Ne Win at the Fifth Meeting of 
the Central Committee,” Forward (April 1, 1973), pp. 4-5. 
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In an attempt to remedy this condition and accumulate an exportable 
surplus, the RC quickly moved on two broad. fronts. Operation Zuzaka, a 
campaign against “economic insurgents,” was undertaken to police up some 
of the alleged surplus leaking out of the system through the blackmarket and 
smuggling.2° At about the same time the government initiated a series of 
new policies designed to increase the farmer’s production incentives. In re- 
sponse to complaints about the unsatisfactory purchase arrangements be- 
tween the Trade Corporation and local production cooperatives, internal 
trade in rice and other grains was removed from national control. Prices 
were allowed to float freely subject to local supply and demand considera- 
tions. The removal of government price controls brought out some of the 
“hidden” surplus and there was hope that rice exports could be resumed 
after the harvest of the second crop. However, the reported cost of the deci- 
sion to decontrol prices has been an increase up to 400% in the local price 
of rice.?1 


‘Next, the RC attacked the endemic problem of bureaucratization in the 
administrative apparatus of the cooperatives. The government ordered that 
local cooperatives be given more autonomous authority in making produc- 
tion decisions. It further charged the local cooperatives with the responsi- 
bility of insuring that member farmers sell at least 75% of their surplus 
through the co-op. To stimulate expanded planting, in June the RC intro- 
duced an advance purchase of paddy system. Drawing against future sales, 
this system provides the farmer with a readily available, locally controlled 
source of credit for the purchase of seed and the cultivation of new crops.?? 

In May, General San Yu, Deputy Chairman of the RC, noted, “That the 
new constitution clearly states private enterprises which do not imperil the 
socialist economic system will be legally permitted to function.” This rec- 
ognition of the place of private enterprise seemed to indicate a change in 
the direction of the state dominated Burmese Way to Socialism. In July, after 
a decade of ever-expanding economic nationalization, the RC reversed its 
course and gave a 30-year non-nationalization guarantee to privately owned 
rubber plantations.?* This trend toward a redefinition of the private sector 
continued in August with the announcement by the Ministry of Information 
that “private investment and ownership and operation of manufacturing in- 
dustries,” would now be permitted.?5 


2° Y PD, June 7, 1973. 
21M. C. Tun, “Burma’s Optimism,” Far Eastern Economic Review (October 15, 1973), 
p. 44. 
227 PD, June 13, 1973. 


ue San Yu’s Address at Seikkyi Naval Training School,” Forward (May 15, 
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“Reported in M. C. Tun, “Idealistic Dream,” in “Malaysia °73 Focus,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (August 27, 1973), p. 17. 
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None of this is to suggest Burma’s imminent rejection of state socialism. 
Rather, it is to observe that the Burmese Way to Socialism has begun a gentle 
turn away from the vision of the pervasive corporatist state which dominated 
the first decade of socialist construction. 


JON A. WIANT is a graduate student in the Department of Government and a member 
of the Southeast Asia Program at Cornell Uhiversity. 


MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE: 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
MULTIRACIAL DEVELOPMENT 
/ Stephen Chee 


MALAYSIA; RESTRUCTURING SOCIETY 


Í, Malaysia, the meaning and content of development in the 1970s and 
beyond is to be found in the New Economic Policy (NEP) enunciated in 
the Second Malaysia Plan (SMP) for 1971-75 and the longer term 20-year 
Outline Perspective Plan (1970-90) contained in the Mid-Term Review of 
‘the SMP.* The NEP spells out the twin objectives of socioeconomic develop- 
ment for national unity, namely (a) the eradication of poverty irrespective 
of race, and (b) the restructuring of society to eliminate racial economic 
predominance. 

The 1969 post-election racial riots provided the backdrop for the rethink- 
ing about strategies for national unity in the Malaysian plural society of 
10.4 million people (comprising 46.8% Malays, 34.1% Chinese, 9% In- 
dians, Pakistanis and Bangladeshis, 8.7% other indigenous people, and 
1.4% others). Although the proximate cause of the Kuala Lumpur riots was 
the rude taunting of Malay bystanders by Chinese and Indian celebrants 
during an opposition victory parade, the underlying reasons for the virulence 
of the subsequent conflagration were Malay dissatisfaction with the slow 
pace of their economic improvement, anger at the non-Malay challenge to 
the primacy of Malay political leadership, and frustration at nonfulfillment 
of Malay cultural aspirations. Since 1971, the government has been atten- 
tive to the goals of Malay nationalism. The NEP is predicated on the belief 
that once the racial imbalances (economic, social, cultural and psycholog- 
ical) are evened out, the basis for peaceful progress toward a united multi- 
racial society will be established. 

Economy and Society: Economic policy under the SMP and the 20-year 
Perspective Plan reflects the central priority given to the task of restructur- 
ing the economic relationship between Malays and non-Malays. In Novem- 
ber, the Prime Minister, Tun Abdul Razak, presented to the nation the Mid- 
Term Review of the Second Malaysia Plan. The Review notes the extent of 
income disparities between the communities in 1970: the mean monthly 


1Malaysia, Mid-Term Review of the Second Malaysia Plan 1971-1975 (Kuala Lumpur: 
Government Printer, 1973). 
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income of Malay households was M$179 while that of Chinese and Indian 
households was M$387 and M$310 respectively; however, the mean income 
for non-Malaysian residents was M$951 per month. Malay households were 
concentrated in the less than M$100 per month range, Chinese household 
incomes were more evenly distributed though the largest number fell in the 
M$200-$400 range, while Indians were clustered in the M$100-$200 income 
range. 


Quite obviously the source of Malay low income lies in the concentration 
of the community in lowly rewarded agricultural activities and their under- 
representation in the modern urban economic sector. Under the aegis of the 
central and state governments and numerous agencies, the aim is to alleviate 
rural poverty and redress economic imbalances by creating a Malay com- 
mercial and industrial community which will, by 1990, own and manage 
30% of the country’s total capital assets. To increase and equalize the factor 
endowments of the Malays vis a vis the non-Malays, the program of economic 
and social restructuring includes strategies of agricultural modernization, 
rural urbanization, intersectoral movements of labor, mandatory reservation 
of at least 30% of all new capital issues of private enterprises for Malay sub- 
scription, and the rapid supply of Malay managerial, professional and tech- 
nical personnel. The rural component of the program of Malay upliftment 
will not show spectacular results for another generation though farmers’ 
incomes have increased; however, the mean monthly income of rural Malay 
households was M$155 in 1970 compared to a mean of M$328 per month for 
urban Malay families. 


The problem of restructuring the racial employment pattern is compli- 
cated by the fact that nearly 70% of employed Malays are in agricultural 
activities. Nevertheless, large numbers of Malays have been recruited into 
commercial and industrial occupations, especially in new or pioneer indus- 
tries where they account for 45% of the total labor force in 1973. However, 
most of them are in the unskilled and semi-skilled positions; recent improve- 
ments, too, of the position of Malays in the job hierarchies in private enter- 
prises have been in the nature of “cosmetic” roles, such as sinecure company 
directorships, public relations and personnel management. Yet it is foresee- 
able that if the pattern of tertiary educational recruitment based on racial 
representation and strategic access is sustained, there will be a major 
restratification of the employment hierarchy in the private and public sectors 
in less than a generation. Overall Malay enrollment in tertiary education 
increased from 50% to 62% of the total between 1970-73. However, there 
is a preponderance of Malay students in the liberal arts subjects, language 
and Islamic studies. A major attempt is being made to channel Malay stu- 
dents into scientific and technological courses. 


The features of the political economy of Malaysia for the next twenty 
years have been clearly spelt out in the Perspective Plan. By a thoroughgo- 
ing process of restructuring, economy and society (in terms of income dis- 
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tribution, employment opportunities, ownership of wealth and other statuses) 
are expected to reflect the racial composition of the country. As an indica- 
tion of the order of magnitude of the restructuring process, Malay ownership 
and control of share capital will rise from 2% in 1970 to 30% in 1990 while 
the non-Malay share will increase from 23% to 40% over the period: the 
foreign ownership will be sharply reduced from 62% in 1970 to 30% in 
1990. Unavoidably, non-Malays have tended to perceive the New Economic 
Policy as a strategy of Malay domination. It is difficult, however, to see how 
domestic tranquility could be attained without a massive program of cor- 
rective equity on behalf of the Malay population which, after all, forms a 
political majority in over 60% of the constituencies. Government interven- 
tion on behalf of one section might indeed subvert the autonomy and legit- 
imacy of political institutions; yet “neutral” government, i.e., one that is 
not congruent with the aspirations of the strategic Malay community, could 
never possess political viability in Malaysia. It is the predicament of Malay- 
sian multiracial development that political legitimacy must be Malay-defined. 
Although the Prime Minister has reiterated that socioeconomic restructur- 
ing will be achieved in the context of rapid growth and an expanding econ- 
omy so that “no one in Malaysian society need experience or feel any sense 
of loss or deprivation of his rights, privileges, income, job or opportunity,” 
the dilemmas of multiethnic nation-building, namely the difficulty of simul- 
taneously providing reassurance to both groups in a bimodally structured 
society as well as the impossibility of avoiding individual deprivations in a 
situation of total transactions between communities, will surely pose great 
challenges to the leadership. Moreover, the amount of racial restructuring 
will impose severe strain on the economy. 

Tt is the irony of the Malaysian situation that in the economy (the con- 
tested sector) is invested all the hopes for national unity. Undoubtedly, the 
Malaysian economy has been the strongest pillar in the plural society. The 
assumptions of economic expansion and sustained growth of real output at 
6.8% per annum for 1971-75 (and 7% annually for the-1970-90 period) are 
not unrealistic given past records; the intangible factors, however, are the 
external economic forces. Any prolonged recession in the industrial coun- 
tries will be reflected in a sharp downturn in the Malaysian economy because 
of its dependence on the export commodity sector. However, 1973 has been 
a good year for the economy with exports increasing by over 42%, pushing 
the rate of growth of GNP to 20.4% at current prices (compared to the 
‘recessionary’ growth rates of 5.6% and 7.5% for 1971 and 1972 respec- 
tively). Record export earnings were fetched by rubber, tin, timber and 
palm oil. With population growing at 2.7% per year, real per capita income 
is estimated to have risen by 2.8% per annum reaching M$1,166 in 1973. 
However, unemployment remains at over 7% of the labor force, in spite of 
the strong performance of the economy, with the highest incidence among 
the 15-24 age group. . 
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Although the world energy crisis will not affect Malaysia severely because 
of domestic production of petroleum (and recent discovery of offshore oil de- 
posits) coupled with preferential treatment as a friendly nation by the Arab 
states, the slowdown of industrial growth in the advanced countries will lead 
to a slower rate of economic expansion in 1974, The more intractable prob- 
lem, one fraught with social implications for interethnic harmony, is the 
upward spiralling of prices. Comments about profiteering and hoarding find 
easy targets in a society where distributive trade is dominated by the Chinese. 
Inflation has been on the order of 10% for the past year; while a substantial 
portion is import-induced inflation, much of the domestic inflation was 
caused by the increased money supply in 1973 and the stepped-up public ex- 
penditure in 1971-72. Indeed, the financing target of the SMP has been 
raised by 47% for 1974-75 from M$6,000 million to M$8,800 million to 
fulfill the basic objectives of the New Economic Policy. In the process, fur- 
ther inflation might wipe out the expected gains accruing to the social groups. 

Government and Politics: In 1973, government and administration as- 
sumed prominence over politics as the elites experimented with the new 
format of governance based on central and local coalitions. No all-embracing 
national front government of political parties was installed: however in early 
1973, PAS (Partai Islam) joined the Alliance in coalition government at 
the federal and state levels: The PAS leader, Datuk Mohamed Asri Muda, was 
appointed Minister of Land Development with concurrent responsibility over 
Islamic Affairs. The UMNO (major partner in the ruling Alliance) and PAS 
mutually coopted each other into coalition government in Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Perlis and Kedah. In the State coalition governments of Sarawak 
(between the Alliance and the Sarawak United Peoples’ Party), Penang 
(Alliance and Gerakan Rakyat Malaysia) and Perak (Alliance and Peoples’ 
Progressive Party) the process of elite accommodation and power-sharing 
seemed to have enhanced the concept of government over politics. The re- 
sultant elite stability has contributed to political quiescence and interethnic 
peace, crucial ingredients for the implementation of the far-reaching socio- 
economic policies discussed above. 

The danger is that all the political maneuvering of the pastetwo years may 
be nothing more than another case of Malaysian elite wayang kulit (shadow 
play). A stage beyond the present ad hoe coalitions lies the concept of a 
truly integrated national front. Both the Alliance (with its UMNO-MCA-MIC 
components) and the hitherto opposition parties have not demonstrated any 
willingness to dilute their separate identities. The bargaining by the parties 
is in terms of allocation of electoral seats in a forthcoming election, widely 
expected to be called in 1974. At that time, the uneasy elite coalitions might 
disintegrate as each party calculates the costs and opportunities of alternative 
strategies. 

If the PAS leadership is unable to control the dissensions within the party 
caused by ground level rejection ofthe coalition with UMNO, the process of 
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inter-party rivalry would be revived. Although the PAS delegates’ confer- 
ence in early 1973 ratified the leadership’s decision to join the Alliance 
government by a 194-90 vote margin, the party hierarchy was shaken up by 
the persistence of grassroots opposition. In September Datuk Mohamed 
Asri was himself challenged for the first time, though unsuccessfully, by an- 
other contender for the post of party president. 

While the MIC (Malaysian Indian Congress) will have a few options, the 
MCA (Malaysian Chinese Association) is not likely to acquiesce to UMNO 
generosity towards the new Chinese-based coalition partners on matters of 
electoral parcelling. In the face of MCA intransigence to UMNO initiatives, 
the latter obviously possesses the ultimate weapon of expulsion: yet such a 
step has ramifying effects on political stability. On the other hand the MCA 
could not itself repeatedly exercise the threat of resignation from both gov- 
ernment and the Alliance without loss of credibility. The dilemma of the 
MCA is two-fold: success and succession. Its appeals for Chinese support 
have gone unheeded because of its loss of charisma as champion of Chinese 
interests in the postindependence period. It is unable to revitalize the lead- 
ership because the perpetual upper-echelon warfare has factionalized the 
party into so many camps that no undisputed successor to Tun Tan Siew Sin 
has emerged. Indeed, the intraparty struggle for power, leading to the expul- 
sion of a number of young party leaders, has further weakened the MCA. 

UMNO experienced a minor succession crisis when Tun Dr. Ismail, Dep- 
uty President of the party and at the same time (by convention) Deputy 
Prime Minister of the country, died suddenly. There was no ordained suc- 
cessor to the position but, when it was reported that the MCA President 
aspired to become the first non-Malay Deputy Prime Minister, the contend- 
ing UMNO factions acceded to the appointment of Datuk Hussein Onn, the 
son of the founder of UMNO and Minister of Education, as party deputy 
leader and the new Deputy Prime Minister. The death of Tun Dr. Ismail 
catapulted a number of junior leaders into ministerial positions. Highly 
regarded for his personal integrity and impartiality, the late Tun Dr. Ismail 
was the Solon-figure in the plural society. From now onwards, the Prime 
Minister, whose style has been more technocratic than charismatic, will have 
to combine both the solidarity-making and instrumental roles. 

As for the remaining opposition parties not in the fold, the attempt at the 
formation of a united opposition front has foundered on inability to agree 
on a basic program of action. The Democratic Action Party is making a 
strenuous effort at constructive opposition but finds that its message of dem- 
ocratic socialism appeals to fewer people than its pre-1969 championship of 
cultural issues. The leader of the Social Justice Party (Pekemas), Dr. Tan 
Chee Khoon, commands great personal respect but his party has been unable 
to mobilize mass support. With the merger of the Iban-based Party Pesaka 
and the Malay-based Party Bumiputra (into a new organization called Party 
Pesaka Bumiputra Bersatu Sarawak), tee Sarawak National Party (SNAP) 
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might be expected to pick up some strength in the State. However, only the 
next election could show whether the opposition will survive the trend 
towards establishment politics. 


Foreign Policy: Malaysian foreign policy in the 1970s has been deter- 
mined by two slightly contradictory images: first, of a chaotic Southeast 
Asian order in place of the comfortable (or at least uncomplicated) Ameri- 
can-dominated containment-predicated system where foreign policy was ad- 
justed to the U.S. as the object; and, second, of a conspiratorial Southeast 
Asian system where super-power detente works out its logic and Malaysia 
finds itself relegrated to a China-dominated sphere. The Malaysian proposal 
for the neutralization of Southeast Asia in 1970 was its response to the 
changing external environment. 


Much of Malaysian foreign policy in the past three years has been in the 
realm of tactical diplomacy to enhance the country’s nonaligned image and 
promote ASEAN cohesiveness and solidarity. In 1973, Malaysia established 
diplomatic relations with North Korea, North Vietnam and East Germany. 
The policy of a “relationship of equidistance” with all the super-powers has 
not been achieved: Malaysia still has not established relations with Peking. 
Nevertheless, communication between Malaysia and China has moved be- 
yond ping-pong, badminton, medical and trade diplomacy to negotiations 
between the two countries’ representatives at New York. There are three 
main political issues on which Malaysia wants assurances from China. First, 
the withdrawal of support from the outlawed Malayan Communist Party. 
On this, while China will perhaps not jeopardize state to state relations by 
providing military assistance to local insurgent groups, it has been unwilling 
to renounce its ideological support of revolutionary movements, at least so 
long as the Sino-Soviet conflict continues. Secondly, there is the issue of the 
“Suara Revolusi” or Malayan Voice of Revolution radio broadcasts em- 
anating from Chinese soil. Although Peking has denied knowledge of this, 
there has been a toning down of the attacks on the Malaysian regime. Finally, 
Malaysia wants an explicit statement of policy from Peking on its position 
regarding the Overseas Chinese. With regard to the Chinese-Malaysians, i.e., 
those who have acquired local citizenship, Peking seems prepared to accept 
the doctrine of jus soli. The problem seems to center round the status of the 
200,000-odd Chinese in Malaysia who have not become citizens. Though 
Peking has rejected the jus sanguinis doctrine, it is reluctant to renounce 
them. From the Malaysian perspective, it would be extremely destabilizing 
if this large group of technically stateless Chinese should suddenly claim the 
protection of a Chinese Embassy in Kuala Lumpur. 

Even in its eagerness to normalize relations with Peking, Malaysia has 
been sensitive to the reservations of other ASEAN members, particularly 
Indonesia. In July, Tun Razak personally reassured President Suharto that. 
in the pursuit of its China policy Malaysia will not allow relations with In- 
donesia to be soured. In November, the Prime Minister paid his return of- 
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ficial visit to Singapore. The disappointment to Malaysian foreign policy 
has been the slow acceptance of the neutralization scheme. Though still com- 
mitted to the idea, Malaysia has downplayed the entrepreneurial diplomacy. 


SINGAPORE: Towarps TOMORROW 


Towards Tomorrow? is the title of a collection of essays by fellow minis- 
ters, senior civil servants and academics on development and social trans- 
formation in Singapore dedicated to Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew on his 
fiftieth birthday and, incidentally, the fifteenth year of the guardianship of 
the PAP (People’s Action Party). There is reason for self-congratulation. 
Under the no-nonsense leadership of the PAP, Singapore has confounded 
the prophets of doom and successfully mobilized its highly-skilled human 
resources to create an affluent society. In 1973, it continued on the single- 
minded road to thoroughgoing modernization: in spite of a downturn in the 
economy in the last quarter of the year, the GNP is expected to grow by 
13% (slightly lower than the 15% target) and, with population growth at 
less than 2% per annum, the per capita GNP will exceed $$4,000. The eco- 
nomic picture for 1974 and beyond is clouded by the continuing uncertain- 
ties of the international economy. In particular, the world energy crisis will 
severely affect all sectors of the Singaporean economy. To prepare the pop- 
ulation for hard times ahead, the leaders warned that there might be re- 
trenchment and unemployment, amidst conditions of rising consumer prices. 

Having survived the traumas of its eviction from Malaysia and the British 
withdrawal, few doubt that Singapore will pull through. Although economic 
prosperity has been the basic precondition to multiracial tranquility and 
industrial peace, the island-state possesses ingredients of political and social 
resilience. The cohesiveness of the ruling elite is extremely high and govern- 
mental capacity is efficiently buttressed by a pool of skilled technocrats in 
the ministries. Constant retooling of the labor force has increased job mo- 
bility, and the emphasis on science and mathematics in the educational cur- 
riculum is an attempt to adjust the labor force to the economic restructuring 
from labor-intensive low-technology industries to high-technology and high 
value-added sectors. An important aspect of the demography is the extent 
to which the population has become settled: in 1970, 90% of the population 
were citizens, an indirect measure of the decline of the transient mentality. 
Eschewing the symbols of integral nationalism, Singapore follows the stra- 
tegy of national service socialization and multilingual education. Likewise, 
commercialization, spatial transformation of residential modes, and the in- 
ternationalization or homogenization of the city culture are cross-cutting 
experiences. Governmental legitimacy, in spite of the perception by external 
observers of a growing regime authoritarianism, remains high simply be- 


*Published by the Singapore National Trafles Union Congress, 1973. 
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cause, in the opinion of a majority of Singaporeans, it has been an effective 
and benevolent government. 

The embourgeoisement of Singaporean society has, however, been a cause 
for concern that the rugged society ethic might be diluted. There has, there- 
fore, been a Singapore version of a “back to the people” movement. Under 
the sponsorship of the government-backed People’s Association, the com- 
munity centers have been upgraded and the middle class (especially the 
English-educated) urged to involve themselves in community development. 
Since the next generation of political rulers will come mainly from the Eng- 
lish-educated technocrats presently occupying second-level leadership, the 
party hierarchy is anxious that they ratify their social bona fides with the 
masses. Thus, the elite aspirants are not only spending their weekends at the 
community centers but also going to Mandarin classes in the evenings. Partly 
a response to the demands of the Chinese community but also a recognition 
of the potential importance of Chinese as a world language, the government 
has directed that, beginning with the 1974 school session, all Primary One 
and Two classes will devote 40% (about 16 periods) of the timetable to 
teaching such subjects as civics and geography in Mandarin. While this will 
not apply to Malay-medium classes, the upgrading of Chinese (Mandarin) 
exacerbates the sense of frustration among the 15% Singapore Malays at the 
relegation of the Malay language to the status of a proforma national lan- 
guage. In any case, Malay and Indian parents, recognizing the economic 
nonutility of an education in the mother-tongue, opted years ago to send their 
children to the English-language stream. 

Completely trounced at the 1972 election, with individual leaders bank- 
rupted by the costs of the post-election libel trials and disbarment from 
practice by the professional associations, the opposition parties have disin- 
tegrated. There are few centers of opposition. The organized labor movement 
is under PAP leadership and there is little unity in the student movement. 
Though the government watched for possible demonstration effects of the 
Thai student revolt, there are really few mobilizable causes among Singa- 
pore’s university population. The student society at the University of Singa- 
pore discredited itself when it protested against the government closure of 
six discotheques. Apparently more relaxed after the resounding electoral 
victory of last year, the PAP government appeared to be less reflexively 
intolerant of criticism. By year-end, the government even released a number 
of political detainees. One of these, Dr. Poh Soo Kai, a former Barisan 
Sosialis leader, had been in jail for nearly eleven years. 

Singapore’s foreign policy is determined by its leaders’ perception of a 
chaotic Southeast Asia, full of post-Vietnam uncertainties and potentialities 
for new great-power conflict. Reviving the domino theory, the Prime Min- 
ister and the Foreign Minister have postulated the danger of a Communist 
Indochina supporting wars of national liberation in Thailand and Malaysia. 
To counter this threat, both have urged a continued American military pres- 
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ence in the region. Although Singapore is a signatory to the Kuala Lumpur 
Declaration on neutralization, it has proposed a “multiple system of great 
power balance” as a more realistic way of preventing single-power domi- 
nance of the region. While openly friendly to all the big powers, Singapore’s 
preference is unmistakenly pro-Western. Mindful of its neighbors’ past per- 
ception of Singapore as a Third China, it has not made any overtures to 
establish diplomatic relations with Peking. It is prepared to be the last 
ASEAN country to go to Peking; after all there are no benefits in being first. 
During the year, Singapore’s leaders cultivated friendship with ASEAN 
partners more assiduously. The Prime Minister made official visits to Thai- 
land and Indonesia. Relations with Indonesia, in particular, have improved 
remarkably. With the suspension of the interchangeability of the Malaysian 
and Singapore currencies at par and the severance of the joint stock ex- 
change, there are very few inherited ties left, besides proximity and surviving 
family connections. The two political houses have learned to accept the re- 
placement of the “special relationship” by state-to-state relations. 





STEPHEN CHEE is a lecturer in Political, Science at the Faculty of Economics and 
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THAILAND 1973: "WE CERTAINLY HAVE 
BEEN RAVAGED BY SOMETHING..." 
/ Jeffrey Race 


In the Philippines 50.5 per cent of the rice acreage is planted with high 
yielding varieties; in Pakistan the figure is 41.7 per cent; in SouthViet- 
nam, a country ravaged for the last 25 years by a most terrible war, the 
figure is 19.3 per cent, and even in India, a nation beset with more than 
its usual share of problems, the acreage represents 14.7 per cent. In 
Thailand, and according to the World Bank this is a particularly rough 
estimate, the comparable figure is 2.1 per cent. We may have missed the 
war and avoided the problems of a nation with 600 million people but 
we certainly have been ravaged by something; could it be misgovern- 
ment? 


T. collapse of a government is usually preceded by reliable signs. Men 
of ideas, men outside the circles of power, announce through their criticism 
that something is wrong. Yet this is not enough: they criticize not always, 
but often, and their warnings must go unheeded, and finally be ratified by 
the pillars of the regime itself before collapse is imminent. The above quota- 
tion, appearing not in some radical student journal but in the September 6 
issue of the respected Financial Post, served notice that, if Thailand’s politi- 
cal elites had once succeeded in justifying their personal rapaciousness by 
their wise rule, that defense was no longer valid. Nor was this a solitary 
warning. Boonchu Rojanasathien, impregnable in his position as executive 
vice-president of the nation’s largest bank, spoke with forthrightness unchar- 
acteristic of a Thai in an address to officials of the Ministry of Finance in 
July: “We all know what the results of [Thailand’s] developmental efforts 
have been: the wealthy have been developed to greater wealth, while the poor 
are as poor as ever—and not a few of them are worse off than before. ... 
Ironically, now that the greater part of national income is flowing into the 
hands of the affluent few, these magnates are squandering it as it was feared 
the poor masses might.” And to drive home the point that this was not all a 
well-intentioned mistake, he concluded his address by observing: “It is well 
known that many of those who are responsible for the administration of the 
nation’s business are lacking in personal rectitude. It is a cause of consider- 
able concern.”4 

So in October 1973 the curves finally intersected between the decreasing 
popular tolerance of autocracy and the increasing incompetence of the 


2The full text of the address may be found in the Bangkok Bank Monthly Review, 14:9 
(September 1973), pp. 544-548. 
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regime, ending one of the political mysteries of modern Asia. Though the 
actual revolution appeared at the moment to follow from some most fortui- 
tous events, it was still within the context of important secular changes in 
Thai society. The upshot of Thailand’s “October Revolution” is that many 
long-delayed and long-overdue institutional changes are now taking place, 
ratifying these inevitable secular trends; there is a new spirit of optimism 
abcut the country’s political future; and King Bhumiphol has enjoyed a 
bocst in political influence and, if possible, an increase in prestige as well. 
The sudden departure of Thanom, Prapat and Narong has also unleashed a 
spate of inquiries into the cost to Thailand of the dictatorship. There was 
never any doubt that the alliance between the Thai generals and the Ameri- 
car: Embassy was extremely lucrative for the generals; the new atmosphere 
of openness, both to inquiry and to publishing the results, is now permitting 
a reckoning of both the profits to the now-departed generals and the damages 
to their victims. 


EVENTS UNDER THE OLD REGIME: EROSION OF CONFIDENCE FROM JANUARY 1 


A chronicle of Thailand in 1973 is in fact a chronicle of loss of confidence 
in the regime’s ability to govern among broad sectors of the population. 
Despite pretenses to normalcy, it was early apparent that events were out of 
control, and such successes as the regime had came mostly in the field of 
foreign policy. The policy pursued—reconciliation with neighboring coun- 
tries and especially with China—was in fact precisely the one for advocacy 
of which Thanat Khoman was forced out in the November 1971 coup. By 
early 1973 it had become apparent, however, that the U.S. was serious about 
reducing its profile in the region; thus, the settlement in Vietnam far short 
of victory for the Americans, and the peace agreement in ‘Laos, made an 
immediate necessity what Thanat had urged as a matter of foresight in 1970. 

‘Discretion marked the generals’ opening to the North. Prasit Kanchana- 
wat, the former Minister of Commerce, accompanied a Thai table tennis 
team to China in 1972, and seems to have gained a reduction in Chinese 
radio attacks against Thai leaders. Early in June 1973 another Thai table 
tennis team visited China, and later the same month a Chinese team visited 
Bangkok, bringing Chinese Foreign Ministry officials in tow. Two Thai 
Foreign Ministry officials in turn accompanied a Thai badminton team to 
Peking in August. The subjects discussed and the results achieved were not 
offcially announced, but it was generally assumed that priority was given 
to asserted Chinese support for hilltribe rebels in Thailand’s North and to 
the opening of trade relations. According to the Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Major General Chatichai Choonhavan, “substantial progress” was being 
made in unofficial talks. Although no final decision was reached under the 
Thanom-Prapat regime, there was considerable internal discussion, and 
many calls from the business sector, for abrogation of the long-standing 
desree prohibiting trade with the People’s Republic. 
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Thai overtures were not limited to China. Feelers put out to Hanoi early 
in the year, however, failed to evoke any response according to a statement 
by the new Foreign Minister, Charoonphand Issarangkun na Ayuthaya, pub- 
lished in Bangkok papers on October 26. Lieutenant General Vithoon Yasa- 
wasdi also revealed, in an interview in Siam Rath on November 11, that he 
had for many years led a Thai task force in Laos consisting at times of up 
to 30 battalions, but that even under the old regime this was being phased 
out in accord with the Lao peace agreement. On October 2 former Prime 
Minister Thanom had also made a conciliatory statement toward Prince 
Sihanouk, and on the same day Chatichai addressed the UN General As- 
sembly and called for a new order in Southeast Asia “free from all forms 
of interference from outside.” He reemphasized the 1971 ASEAN declara- 
tion calling for a zone of “peace, freedom and neutrality.” 


Concurrently with this modest diplomatic offensive and call for a new 
order in Southeast Asia, the old order was collapsing at home. Such a col- 
lapse of course required the coalescence of opposition among many sectors. 
The remarkable feature of Thai politics in 1973 was the degree to which 
the economy mobilized groups against the regime. Politics has never been 
of much concern to Thai wage earners, but the price of rice always has been. 
After a long period of remarkable price stability, inflation hit in mid-1972 
at a rate unprecedented in Thailand since the post-World War JJ period. 
Prices began increasing at a rate of almost one per cent a month, with a 
cumulative increase of 11.8% through September over the previous year, 
according to the Nation on December 3. Three factors were blamed by 
economists for the domestic inflation: first, the worldwide inflation raised 
prices of imported goods; second, a balance of payments surplus and deficit 
financing from central bank credit increased the money supply at an an- 
nual rate of more than 10%; and third, a 12% drop in 1972 rice production 
reduced supplies of the staple crop and inspired considerable hoarding.” 

In response the government in July announced that it would revalue the 
currency and, after a sufficient length of time to allow currency speculators 
to establish short positions in dollars, the baht was revalued by 3.3%. The 
move was widely criticized in the business community as too „little, too late. 
Then the government established price controls on retail rice sales, leading 
predictably to a disappearance of rice from the market and in turn the there- 
tofore unprecedented scene of urban Thai standing in long queues to pur- 
chase rice from the government, and rural Thai storming rice mills to avert 
starvation.’ A series of strikes also broke out in Bangkok, not just among 
private businesses but in government enterprises such as the State Railways 
as well. 


*The analysis of the inflation is from the July 20, 1973 Financial Post; the figure on 
the 1972 decline in rice production is from the business section of the Nation, November 
20, 1973. 

Bangkok Post, July 29, and Bangkok World, August 3, 1973. 
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The rice crisis precipitated a remarkable spate of public brawling within 
the regime, another reliable sign that the long-coherent elite was losing its 
grip. Power to control rice prices had originally been in the hands of the 
Commerce Ministry, but on August 2 the Board of Inspection and Follow- 
up of Government Operations (BIFGO), submitted a plan to transfer rice 
control authority to itself and to use absolute power under Article 17 of the 
interim constitution to seize hoarded rice stocks. Nominally under General 
Thongcherm Sangkhavanich, BIFGO in fact was the power base of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Narong Kittikachorn who until three years ago had been 
leading his men on raids to tip police boxes into Bangkok klongs. Prior to 
the official proposal Narong had been publicly critical of the Commerce 
Ministry’s handling of the rice crisis; predictably, the Cabinet at a session 
on August 3, chaired by Narong’s father, approved the transfer of authority 
to BIFGO and the use of Article 17. 


Just a month later, as the strikes continued, Narong angered many high 
government officials by asserting to the newspapers that the Labor Depart- 
ment itself, because of its corrupt inspectors, was responsible for the worker 
unrest. Narong’s father-in-law, Marshal Prapat, responded in a quote printed 
in the Bangkok Post on September 6, “It is possible that the colonel said it. 
A person who is ignorant may say ‘bla bla.’ He who is irresponsible may 
say whatever he likes.” 


The rice crisis itself, and the coincident inflation, thus precipitated a whole 
series of events which brought the competence of the regime into question. 
Shortages and high prices politicized large numbers of people, and the 
mutual accusations of incompetence and irresponsibility between the coun- 
try’s leaders only confirmed what most had suspected all along. 


It was in this atmosphere of unrest and suspicion that the incredible series 
of calamities occurred which finally brought down the regime, largely 
through the activities of a newly assertive student movement. The events of 
1973 will certainly result in a revision of the customary appraisal of Thai 
students as interested only in cars, thiew, and high-status jobs in the civil 
service. The rise of this student movement is a subject worthy of research, 
and although this is not the place for a prolonged discussion, it is worth 
noting here two factors which helped to bring it about. First was the in- 
creasing influence of Western ideals of freedom (including academic free- 
dom) which filtered in both from university lecturers trained abroad and 
from Western-language publications. Second was the decline in pressure 
from the regime against “deviant” students, possible in earlier years when 
ranking generals served as rectors of the country’s universities. Prapat re- 
signed as rector of Chulalongkorn in 1969 after embarrassment arising from 
the Siam Square land scandal, and the others then followed suit. 


In 1968 the National Student Center of Thailand (NSCT) was formed, 
but the regime found no reason to “nip ét in the bud” as it began with a non- 
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political orientation.* The beginning of the movement's political orientation 
may be dated back to late 1972, with the student participation in the struggles 
against Decree 299, which would have compromised the integrity of the Thai 
judiciary even more than is presently the case, and against Japanese eco- 
nomic power. (In the latter the students were covertly encouraged by the 
regime itself, as a way of signalling the Japanese government that more 
favorable aid and trade agreements were required.) 

The first major disaster of the year which the student movement seized 
upon was the so-called “Thung Yai Affair,” resulting from the crash of a 
Thai army helicopter about fifty miles west of Bangkok on April 29. In- 
vestigation by a team of students and newspaper reporters revealed that the 
helicopter, filled with carcasses of protected animals, was returning from an 
illegal hunting expedition in the Thung Yai game preserve. Six high-rank- 
ing military and police officers were killed and five injured in the crash, 
Marshal Thanom immediately announced that the helicopter and party had 
been on a “secret mission,” and Narong added that a calling card from one 
of the officers with a note to a village headman asking that he help the 
hunters, was probably in code and had a different meaning. A campaign of 
intimidation, telephone threats and violence failed to stem newspaper reports 
and student denunciations, and “secret mission” became a humorous public 
codeword for cynical abuse of power.5 M. R. Kukrit Pramoj openly ac- 
cused the generals of lying in the pages of Siam Rath. 

Following on this catastrophe came an enormous student demonstration 
in June, the largest in the history of the country up until that time, over the 
expulsion from Ramkhamhaeng University of nine students for publishing 
a magazine satirical of the government (in fact, deriding its handling of 
the Thung Yai Affair). Thugs again failed to stop the protest, and the gov- 
ernment brought further derision on itself by assailing an alleged “third 
hand” behind the demonstrations. Like “secret mission” before it, the “third 
hand” was overnight on everyone’s lips and in every newspaper, in ironical 
reference to the “hand’s” alleged complicity in everything from water pollu- 
tion to bad weather: the public’s way of signalling their awareness of the 
generals’ contempt for their intelligence. The government was forced to back 
down, with enormous loss of dace, by reinstating the expelled students, ac- 
cepting the resignation of the rector who had expelled them, and instituting 
an investigation to‘determine who had hired the thugs to beat up the students. 
(There was never any question: witnesses said the attackers drove off in a 
university vehicle after finishing their job.) 8 


‘Those pursuing this subject may find useful a recently published book Dap Thewada 
(Bangkok: Phikanet Press, 1973). ‘ 

"The Thung Yai Affair filled the papers for months, and occasional articles still ap- 
pear as the investigation and trials proceed. A summary of the first months is contained 
in the June 7, 1973 issue of the Post. 

For coverage of the Ramkhamhaeng demonstration see any of the Bangkok papers for 
the period June 20-24, 1973, The report of, the attack on student demonstrators received 
front-page coverage in the June 21, 1973 issue of the Nation. 
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Following the resolution of this issue in late June, another student dem- 
onstration broke out a month later protesting the government’s alleged mis- 
handling of the rice crisis then at its peak, and in early September yet an- 
other over a new “gag rule” partially banning outside speakers from uni- 
versity events.” 


In retrospect historians may conclude that King Bhumiphol himself gave 
the final crucial blessing to the forces of change in a talk in late September 
to the students of Chulalongkorn University. During the talks the king denied 
reports that he had disagreed with the forbidden recent student demonstra- 
tions, asserting instead, according to newspaper reports, that “the public is 
ready to support the students any time they see that student activities are 
beneficial to society.”8 Two weeks later began the final wave of demonstra- 
tions. 


OCTOBER: THAILAND’s 1848 


The collapse of the military oligarchy was appropriately Thai: years 
upon years of peaceful, if cynical, toleration abruptly terminated by a few 
days of stunning violence. Nevertheless it had become increasingly ap- 
parent over the preceding year that Thai military leaders were walking 
anachronisms, men with guns, money, and foreign backing, but not the 
fund of prestige and respect necessary to pull through a serious crisis with 
their own people. It was plain in the insulting terms used toward them in 
private conversation, even in the treatment in the public media: unflattering 
low-angle closeups of Prapat’s enormous paunch, or of him sleeping, jaws 
agape, at public ceremonies. The ultimate outcome appears to have been a 
result of the newly assertive role of King Bhumiphol, the intransigent refusal 
of the crowds to accept the continuance of Thanom as supreme commander 
despite his resignation on the 14th as prime minister, and splits within the 
military and the police at the last moment. 


The final round of struggle began on October 6 with the arrest of 12 
(later 13) students, politicians and intellectuals for passing out pamphlets at 
the Pramaine Ground urging the speedy adoption of a constitution. The con- 
stitutional activists were initially charged with violating a decree forbidding 
the assembly of five or more persons for political purposes, but this was later 
changed to treason as the police discovered alleged documentary evidence 
of a communist plot to overthrow the government. Initial limited student 
protests were met by equivocations and contradictory claims on the part of 
officials, indicating that the latter were still attempting to frame a case. As 
the number of protestors increased to more than 50,000 at Thammasat Uni- 
versity, there were official hints that some of the activists were “dupes” who 


See the issues of the World of July 23 and the Post of September 6, 1973. 
*W orld, September 21, 1973. ° 
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would be released after minor fines while the real plotters (presumably non- 
students) would suffer full penalties under the martial law absolute powers.® 

The continued vacillations of the official story, and the resort, for the 
hundredth time by the generals, to the cry of “communist wolf,” spurred 
public cynicism and crowds continued to grow at Thammasat. Public support 
for the protest grew and Major General Sanga Kittikachorn, brother of the 
prime minister, publicly criticized the government for making a big issue 
out of nothing. Talks on Thursday, October 11, between student leaders 
and Marshal Prapat broke down over the government’s refusal of an uncon- 
ditional release for the constitutional activists, and Friday arrived as a day 
of confrontation. Crowds, including many non-students, swelled to 200,000 
at Thammasat, and the government was given an ultimatum to release the 
detainees. The government in turn prepared for a massive crackdown by 
ordering military units from outlying areas into Bangkok and warning 
hospitals to be ready for casualties.1° 

As the Saturday noon deadline arrived without word of the release of the 
arrested, the largest demonstration in Thai history began, as a crowd of 
400,000 students and members of the public began a meticulously organized 
and marshalled march from Thammasat University to Chitrlada Palace. In 
fact the arrested were being physically ejected from their cells at almost that 
moment (they refused to leave on bail as they claimed that would have ad- 
mitted guilt), but word of their release was not broadcast in time to avert 
the march. At four in the afternoon nine student leaders were granted an 
audience with the king, who asked them to call off the march since the ar- 
rested constitutional activists had been released. Three of the nine then pro- 
ceeded to meet with Marshal Prapat to agree on truce terms; the latter 
assented to a constitution within one year. The first compromise was thus 
struck, but at failed. 

Communication difficulties held up the announcement of the truce agree- 
ment for several hours. But when the terms were announced most of the 
crowd dispersed, leaving nevertheless some 80,000 demonstrators around the 
palace who were dissatisfied with the one-year delay in granting the con- 
stitution. It was at this point that a serious split took place between the rest 
of the NSCT leadership and Saeksan Prasertkul, an NSCT “member asso- 
ciated with an independent student group at Thammasat, who remained with 
the demonstrators. Saeksan claims that he remained to help control the crowd, 


"Extensive coverage of the confrontation began with the Bangkok papers of October 
7, 1973. The hints that the government was willing to compromise by releasing the stu- 
dents alone were published in the. World of October 12, 1973. 

2°Sanga’s statement appeared in the World, October 9, 1973. He went on to say: “If 
the demand for a permanent constitution is considered treason, then the whole 38 million 
Thai population is committing treason.” The hospital alert was announced in the Post, 
October 12. According to the Nation, October 24, records of a special meeting chaired 
by Marshal Prapat on October 8 reveal that Prapat said compromises with the “law- 
breakers” could not continue and that he was willing to “sacrifice” 2 per cent of the 
estimated 100,000 demonstrators at that titne in order to “save” the country. 
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others claim he remained to incite. Versions differ, and no one, king, offi- 
cials or students, had slept for days, but the split from that moment left hard 
feelings which have continued and further split the student movement since.” 

As the City of the Angels went to sleep Saturday night, many believed that 
the latest political crisis had been defused at the last moment by the same 
technique as in previous crises: yielding at the brink to concrete demands 
(in this case for the release of the constitutional activists) plus vague 
promises for a constitution at a safely remote date in the future. In fact the 
remaining demonstrators had finally agreed at 6 a.m. to leave, after Saeksan 
arranged for a representative of the king to issue a special message asking 
the demonstrators to disperse. But instead of a settlement, the city awoke to 
news of a massacre at the palace grounds, apparently a case of bungling by 
riot police. Tempers rose rapidly as word of the massacre spread, and crowds ` 
began again to increase in size. Within hours battles were raging at several 
points in the city, with army and police units loyal to Thanom and Prapat 
using machine guns, tanks and helicopter gunships to fire on the demon- 
strators. By late Sunday afternoon casualties were near a thousand, and the 
Rajdamnoen area resembled a war zone: corpses, gutted buildings, still 
smoldering vehicles, and barricades manned by demonstrators. It was the 
worst political violence in modern Thai history and it stunned the nation. 

At 7:15 p.m. King Bhumiphol appeared on television to announce to the 
country that he had appointed Professor Sanya Thammasak, Rector of 
Thammasat University, to be prime minister to replace Marshal Thanom 
who had resigned. The king also appealed to all parties to cease the violence. 
However, Marshal Thanom remained as supreme commander, that is, the 
real power in the country; the crowds refused to disperse; and the fighting 
continued into the night. Thus the second compromise also failed. 

Sunday night the army seized control of the country’s radio stations and 
issued orders to broadcast no news except that provided by the Public Re- 
lations Department, then under the control of the Supreme Command. Dur- 
ing Monday morning a series of patently phony broadcasts was made: that 
the army was no longer fighting student demonstrators but “communist ter- 
rorists” who had infiltrated Bangkok; that the stories going around (in fact 
newspaper and radio reports) of the army and police firing on students 
were false and not to be believed, etc. Significantly, all the announcements 
were made in the name of the Supreme Command, not the new civilian prime 
minister. Inexplicably the military had failed to close the newspapers or cut 
telephonic communications, so the truth of the continuing military plot, in 
defiance of the king and the prime minister, was freely communicated. 

The turning point came during a Monday afternoon meeting of Thanom, 
Prapat, Narong and General Kris Sivara, just appointed army commander- 
in-chief on October 1 to replace the retiring Prapat. The three demanded 


“A conciliatory account of these events, writtan by former NSCT president Thirayuth 
Boonmee, appeared in the Post, November 4, 1973. 
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that Kris call in more army units from outside Bangkok to use “absolute 
measures” (Thanom’s words) against the demonstrators. Air Force, Navy 
and Border Patrol Police leaders, however, indicated that they were unwill- 
ing to see further violence. Kris’s consequent refusal to order the new units 
into action doomed the trio of Thanom, Prapat and Narong to exile. 

At 6:30 p.m. a radio announcement, this time over the name of the prime 
minister, stated that Marshals Thanom and Prapat had resigned all their 
government positions and left the country along with Colonel Narong. Vio- 
lence subsided with astonishing rapidity, and within less than two hours 
the 10:00 p.m. curfew, imposed the previous night, was lifted. In fact the 
exiled leaders and some 20 members of their families, with ten busloads of 
luggage, were still waiting under heavy guard at the Bangkok airport. Prapat 
and Narong, and their families, left at 9:47 p.m. for Taiwan aboard a Thai 
International plane called back in mid-flight from its scheduled trip to 
Malaysia. Thanom and his family unaccountably remained on Thai soil for 
one more day before flying to exile in the United States, where his family 
had already purchased a home. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


Though the events of mid-October were clearly a struggle for power be- 
tween urban groups, this does not mean that the result has no implications 
for the ongoing revolution in Thailand’s rural areas. ‘During 1973 the rev- 
olutionary movement largely consolidated its position, though there was 
some expansion of areas in Phetchabun in the North, Sakol Nakon and 
Kalasin in the Northeast, and in the Phattalung-Trang area in the South. 
During 1973 also the weaponry of the revolutionary forces was upgraded to 
include 60 mm mortars, M-79 grenade launchers, B-40 rocket launchers, and 
AK-47 automatic rifles, and targets shifted from Village Defense Corps posts 
to units of the regular army forces. Revolutionary armed forces also in- 
creased over the previous year as shown in the following table:12 





Region 1971-72 . 1973 
North 1500 1528 
- Northeast 1700 : 2123 
Central 110 146 
South 400 1282 


Newspaper reports also indicated that revolutionary forces had succeeded 
in halting work on the Maesot-Umphang road, dynamited a bridge in Nan 


*2This information was provided by the Counterinsurgency Information Center, Com- 
munist Suppression Operations Command, Bangkok. 
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province, and had 230 of 280 villages under their control in Nakae district 
of Nakhon Phanom province and 32 of 37 villages in Umphang district of 
Tak province. 

Whether the new civilian political elites will prove more flexible and un- 
derstanding than their military predecessors remains to be seen. As of now 
_ there are contradictory indications. One announcement states that the army 

will cease taking part in military operations against the revolutionary forces 
and adopt a defensive posture; another states that the Communist Suppres- 
sion Operations Command is planning an amnesty and is proposing a plan 
for hilltribe citizenship. On the other hand, the Bangkok Post of November 8 
reported that “large numbers of Meo terrorists were killed by bombs dropped 
from Royal Thai Air Force planes.” The negative consequences of such 
tactics are clear from the government’s own documents. After a brief lull 
in mid-October, rural violence picked up markedly at the end of the month, 
ironically in coordination with a propaganda campaign emphasizing the 
now-deposed generals’ own nationwide radio broadcasts that the communists 
were responsible for the uprising in the capital. The new campaign asserted 
that the corrupt American-supported dictatorship had been successfully over- 
thrown, and now it remained only for the rural people to follow their city 
brothers by wiping out the last vestiges of the dictatorship in the countryside. 

Space is inadequate for an analysis of other changes since the revolution, 
but a listing of important decisions as reported in the press since the new 
regime came to power will give a feel for the current atmosphere in Thailand: 


—The Supreme Command is to be dissolved and replaced by a chief-of- 
staff system. 


—An 18-member Constitution Drafting Committee was appointed on 
October 24, including two of the most outspoken Thai journalists, Mrs. 
Sumalee Viravaidhya and M. R. Kukrit Pramoj. 


—King Bhumiphol, in an unprecedented speech, urged students to remain 
united in fighting dishonest practices: “If you remain united in your good 
intentions, all corrupt men will one day disappear from Thailand.” 

—Three hundred special committees established under the old regime 
were dissolved. 


—Using Article 17 absolute power, the new government froze the assets 
of the three exiled leaders and their families and appointed an eleven-mem- 
ber investigating committee. Assets uncovered through the end of the year 
were as follows (in millions of baht) :1¢ 


18See Jeffrey Race, “The War in Northern Thailand,” Modern Asian Studies, 8:1 
(January 1974); and in Thai in Social Science Review 8:11 (August 1973). 

“Cash figures are from the Bangkok Post, November 11, 1973. Shares are at market 
value where available, otherwise at par; see the inventory given in the Financial Post, 
December 7, 1973. Real estate assets have not yét been publicized. 
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Family Cash and deposits Shares Total 
Thanom 9.02 9.2 18.22 
Prapat 133.26 244.8 367.06 
Narong 8.67 22.8 31.47 


It was also revealed that Prapat and Narong had arranged for royalties on a 
government forest concession to be paid to themselves; proceeds are esti- 
mated to be 750 million baht over the next 30 years. 


—Narcotics prices doubled in Bangkok after the departure of the trio 
while the bribes necessary for shipment of beef animals from the provinces 
have decreased by 80%. 


—In a television address to the nation on November 14, army commander- 
in-chief General Kris vowed that the military would stay out of politics and 
that officers accepting political office would have to resign from the service. 


—The cabinet decided on a modest overhaul of the taxation system, reduc- 
ing taxes on necessities and increasing luxury taxes. 


—The cabinet abolished Revolutionary Decree No. 4 banning political 
meetings of five or more persons. 


—The embargo on the import of nitrogen fertilizer in support of the 
fertilizer monopoly was lifted, and the government rescinded an agreement 
made by the generals to establish a total fertilizer monopoly in collaboration 
with a Japanese company. 


—Plans are being made to amend the Labor Law to permit the formation 
of labor unions. 


—The Constitution Drafting Committee has included a clause in the draft 
that future ministers may not be permanent civil servants or managers, di- 
rectors, advisors or members of any business firm. 


—The former National Assembly chosen by the generals was dissolved 
and replaced by a new 299-member assembly chosen by majority vote from 
a 2,300-member National Convention. The latter was appointed by King 
Bhumiphol from among prominent, and principally non‘military, citizens 
from all walks of life. (Local papers of December 21 carried the list of those 
elected. ) 

The major question now is how far the new civilian leadership will be 
permitted to progress toward the kind of democratization which is long 
overdue for a country of Thailand’s wealth, literacy and sophistication. Con- 
stitutional rule is anathema to powerful institutional forces in Thailand, 
centered in the military, because it would place limits on the self-aggrandize- 
ment which many have come to expect as part of a career of “public service.” 
A key figure to watch will be General Kris, who saved the country from 
certain civil war by his refusal to go along with the now-exiled leaders in 
their plans for more military foree in October. 
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How Thai politicians will behave in the invigorating atmosphere of true 
political competition of the type being talked of now is another factor that 
remains uncertain. The spirit of concord and reconciliation which presently 
prevails in Bangkok gives considerable hope, however. Moreover, one thing 
does seem certain: after the incredible bloodshed in 1973, even though the 
military may retain a considerable role in national affairs, there can be no 
going back to the naked army rule of past decades. And if Thailand is 
fortunate, the melancholy events of October may propel the nation out of a 
40 year interregnum and toward fulfillment of the ideals of the 1932 revolu- 
tion. 





JEFFREY RACE is an American scholar specializing on Southeast Asia, currently 
conducting field research in Thailand. ° 
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The articles published in this issue of the journal, Asian Survey, were writ- 
ten by associates of the oldest and largest Soviet center for Oriental research 
—tThe Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

The Institute was organized on April 1, 1930 in Leningrad at the Asia 
Museum of the USSR Academy of Sciences (founded in 1818) ; also placed 
in the Institute were the Turkological Department (which has existed in the 
Academy of Sciences since 1918), the College of Oriental Studies (founded 
in 1921), and the Institute of Buddhist Culture. Between 1930 and 1950, 
when the Institute of Oriental Studies was located in Leningrad, it was 
headed successively by academicians S. F. Ol’denburg, A. N. Samoylovich, 
A. P. Barannikov, and V. V. Struve. 

In 1950 the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences decided to 
transfer the Institute of Oriental Studies from Leningrad to Moscow; at 
that time the Pacific Ocean Institute was included in it, and in 1960, the 
Institute for Chinese Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. After the 
Institute of Oriental Studies had been transferred to Moscow, its directors 
were: S. P. Tolstov, corresponding member of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences; Professor V. I. Avdiev; Academician A. A. Guber; and, from 1956 to 
the present—Academician V. G. Gafurov. 

Important qualitative changes have been taking place during recent dec- 
ades in the work of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, as well as in all of the Soviet Oriental Study Centers. These 
changes are connected both with the internal logic of the development of the 
science of Oriental studies and with those historical changes undergone by 
the chief subject of Orientalists’ scientific research—the countries of the 
East. These changes have caused Orientalists to be faced with completely 
new and immeasurably more complex, difficult, and crucial tasks. Today’s 
problems have become the most important component of Oriental research. 
This has led to the appearance of new scientific trends in Orientalistics. The 
differentiation in the science of Oriental studies is a regular and progressive 
phenomenon, evidence of the gigantic rates of its development. At the same 
time, important qualitative shifts have also taken place in those areas of 
Soviet Oriental studies which are usually considered traditional. These areas 
have been filled with new scientific content. For example, linguistics has 
turned to studying the problems of establishing and developing national 
languages and of the conditions and characteristic features of their func- 
tioning in the countries of the East which have achieved governmental inde- 
pendence. A broad study of the modern languages of South and Southeast 
Asia has been made for the first time in the Soviet Union. 

Today several hundred scientific associgtes are working in the 30 sections 
and sectors of the Institute of Oriental Studies in the USSR Academy of 
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` Sciences in Moscow and in many offices of its Leningrad branch. Among 
them are many veterans in the field of Soviet Oriental studies, whose work 
has contributed to its establishment and development. The majority of the 
associates of the Institute, however, are people who have entered this field 
of science during the last 10 to 15 years. 

Since 1956 the Institute has published more than 1600 books on the prob- 
lems of social and political development in the countries of the East, and on 
their history, ideology, economics, culture, literature, and languages. 

Tn their works the associates of the Institute devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to studying the processes of the national liberation revolution which 
is developing in the countries of the East, to questions of international rela- 
tions, and to the problems of the ideological struggle. Special importance 
is given to a complete analysis of the socio-economic and political processes 
taking place in the East. Works are also in progress on investigation of the 
characteristic features of the agrarian reforms being carried out there— 
reforms in the state structure, the educational system, the national question, 
and national movements—as well as the establishment and development of 
national literatures. The features of the functioning of the state-owned sector 
which has arisen in many countries of the East, and other topical problems 
are being studied, The civil history of the nations of the East is being studied 
in close connection with the history of the interaction of superstructural and 
basic phenomena. Moreover, the history of the countries of the East is in- 
variably examined within the framework of the worldwide historical process. 

The Institute is doing great work in training personnel for Oriental 
studies. During the last few years several hundred young scholars have been 
trained, who, when they have finished their graduate study at the Institute, 
will perform fruitful work in the scientific centers in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Tashkent, Dushanbe, Baku, Ashkhabad, Alma-Ata, Ulan-Ude, Frunze, Sa- 
markand, Makhachkala, and other cities in the Soviet Union. 

The articles for the publication of which Asian Survey has so kindly put 
its pages at our disposal present only a few of the problems enumerated 
above which the associates of the Institute are studying; neither can these 
articles embrace the entire East geographically, but touch, primarily on the 
region of South Asia. 

We are happy to have the opportunity to introduce these articles to our 
American colleagues, and we are grateful to the publishers of the journal, 
who have granted us this opportunity. 


PROFESSOR Yu. GANKOVSKY 
Chief of the Bangladesh and Pakistan Division 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences 


Deputy Chairman of the Scientific Council 
on Coordination of Oriental Studies of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
AND SPIRITUAL CULTURE 

IN THE COUNTRIES OF 

THE “THIRD WORLD" 


/ Anis Vafa and 
Mikhail Drobyshev 


Te article examines the influence of technology (primarily the latest 
technology) on spiritual culture in the countries of the “Third World.” 

By technology we mean the sum total of the means of labor which function 
in the sphere of production, and by spiritual culture we mean the sum total 
of spiritual values and methods by which they are created, applied, and 
transmitted in the process and on the basis of social and historical practice. 

A number of conceptions exist which deem technological progress to be 
either unquestionably harmful to spiritual culture, or just as unquestionably 
beneficial to its development. Accentuated in these constructions is one of 
the aspects of the process of interaction between technology and spiritual 
culture. The real man, the acting man, the working man, the thinking man, 
i.e., man as a subject and synthesis of social and cultural-historical activity, 
seems to be detached from the actual processes by which technology and 
spiritual culture are developed. The mechanism of the interaction of tech- 
nology and spiritual culture cannot be found, however, apart from and with- 
out the real man, functioning in a real society and in accordance with its 
laws. It is precisely the developmental laws of a certain social system which 
determine the interaction of technology and spiritual culture, for these laws 
determine man’s place and role in society. In the light of what has been said 
we would also like to examine their interaction in the countries of the “Third 
World.” 

In the literature devoted to the developing countries, the opinion exists 
that the fortunes of these countries are so thoroughly different from the 
fortunes of the rest of humanity that one should speak of a completely special 
type or types of social development for them, types which do not have and 
have never had analogies anywhere else. In other words, according to the 
logic of these conceptions, the world as a whole is not subject to any social 
law. There are only groups of countries and peoples, each of which is en- 
dowed with its own unalterable internal existence. There are possible only 
various modifications of these internal natures, which is what constitutes the 
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basis for exchange between different countries in any sphere. Sometimes 
added to such arguments is an indication of perpetual stagnation and in- 
ability to develop, seemingly inherent to the peoples of the “Third World.” 
As it would appear, the basic flaw in such conceptions lies in the fact that 
they are non-historical. An historical, concrete approach to the present-day 
problems of the “Third World” requires, above all, an acknowledgement of 
the fact that we are observing a certain stage of social development in these 
countries which is caused, not by the modification of some eternal national 
essence, but by a specific aspect of the regular principles which are charac- 
teristic of world history as a whole. 

In order to understand the level and nature of the development of tech- 
nology and spiritual culture in these countries it is extremely important, in 
our opinion, to bear in mind the following circumstance. The paths of their 
social development in the recent and most recent period, the paths along 
which capitalism has developed in the majority of them, have turned out to 
be different from the Western European variant. In the course of adapting 
the social development of these countries to the demands of the colonial 
powers, distinctive systems of production relations have been created. In 
attempting to work out the most effective methods of exploiting the colonies, 
the colonizers adjusted to local conditions and used many forms of precap- 
italist types of production. These structures, which had thus been preserved 
along with the capitalist structures which arose under the influence of ex- 
ternal and internal factors, have created an extremely variegated picture of a 
multi-structured society. It is precisely this social multi-structured quality 
which underlies the distinctive quality which has been noted in the develop- 
ment of both technology and spiritual culture in the countries of the “Third 
World.” 

The presence of various social and economic structures, coexisting over a 
relatively long period of time, predetermined the multi-layered nature of 
technology in these countries. Each of the layers corresponds to a certain 
stage of technological evolution, characteristic of a certain social and eco- 
nomic formation. In the technological arsenal of the countries of the “Third 
World” modern automated machine systems exist simultaneously not only 
with the machines, mechanisms, and devices typical of the era in which cap- 
italism was affirmed in the principal European countries, but also with im- 
plements of manual labor which belong to the Middle Ages and even earlier 
eras. The complexity of the tasks facing the countries of the “Third World” 
in the sphere of technology lies, thus, in the fact that these countries are faced 
with completing a modern scientific and technical revolution without having 
begun, or at best, without having completed the technological reforms which 
took place in the developed countries in the era of the first industrial revolu- 
tion. 

An analogous multi-layered quality is also observed in the spiritual cul- 
ture of the developing countries. If one considers the ideas embodied in it, 
one may ascertain the preservation of forms and content which have been 
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irrevocably lost in the spiritual culture of the developed countries. This is 
especially true of creative artistic work. But in other spheres of spiritual life 
too, one may observe phenomena which are characteristic of much earlier 
stages in their development. In science, for example, there is a widespread 
orientation toward classification (in other cases—toward chronographicity) , 
uncombined with the synthesis and discrimination necessary for a unified 
basis for the classification. One might also point out the frequently encoun- 
tered syncretism, the indivisibility of various spheres in the understanding 
and spiritual assimilation of the world, etc. All of this also gives the spiritual 
culture of the countries of the “Third World” what might be called a “multi- 
temporal” nature. 

In turning our attention, however, to what we call the “multi-temporal” 
nature of the spiritual culture on the one hand and of the means and imple- 
ments of production on the other, we by no means wish to liken each of these 
spheres to a polytechnical or ethnographical museum in which displays of 
different eras have, on different floors, been frozen into immobility, unrelated 
to each other, alongside the modern ones. 

The exhibition does not look like that. It is not a museum that stands be- 
fore us, but an integrated, developing system, a dynamic situation. It should, 
moreover, be emphasized that the fundamental line of interaction between 
technology and spiritual culture can be understood only from the standpoint 
of social progress and assessed in the light of this progress. Accordingly, the 
interaction of technology and spiritual culture is also determined by the fea- 
tures of the present stage of social development in the countries of the “Third 
World.” 

The importance of modern technology in the progress of the “Third 
World” is obvious. The process of introducing it into the economic structure 
of the countries of the “Third World” is obvious. Enterprises of the tradi- 
tional and new sectors of the economy are being established and fitted out 
with modern equipment in these countries. In some of them the rates of de- 
velopment of the industries using the most advanced of today’s technology 
are above those of the industries based on Jess modern technology. 

A number of industries with the latest technology directly affect the sphere 
of spiritual culture, forming an important potential in production and in 
spreading spiritual values. Among these are film and phono-technology, tele- 
and radio technology, polygraphic technology, scientific equipment, teach- 
ing and informational devices, etc. The relative proportion of this “cultural 
technology” in the countries of the “Third World” is still small, but it is in- 
creasing, and the importance of this technology in developing spiritual culture 
cannot be denied. One should, however, bear in mind that the direct influ- 
ence of “cultural technology” on spiritual culture is quite limited. It has an 
effect chiefly on the form of the cultural works, and not on their content; on 
the means and extent of spreading the values of culture, not on the process 
and essence of the spiritual production. The actual “directness” of the in- 
fluence is quite relative. It is obvious that the degree and intensity of introduc- 
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ing “cultural technology” and the possibilities of its more or less broad 
application and use in the interests of the development of spiritual culture 
(in this case—the spread of spiritual values) depend to a decisive extent on 
social, socio-economic, and socio-political factors. One of the essential points 
here is the policy in the sphere of culture and the social orientation of such 
policy. In addition, an important social aspect of this problem is’ the fact 
that there is an obvious dependence between the potentially unlimited possi- 
bilities for the “cultural technology” itself to further the spread of spiritual 
values among a maximally broad contingent of the population and the def- 
inite limitations which narrow the sphere of its influence, and are condi- 
tioned by social and, partially, by sociopsychological factors. Of course, 
being introduced to the various values of culture with the aid of the latest 
technological means is also correlated through the established stereotypes of 
world perception, the level of education and the level of cultural develop- 
ment, as a whole, of different strata and groups. But then this is the aspect 
of the interaction of culture and technology which has been linked with the 
influence of the former on the latter, and which is outside the scope of this 
article. 

When the question is that of the contentual aspect of spiritual values, the 
influence of the latest technology, although partially direct, is to a great 
extent linked with the action of the social factors. Conventionally speaking, 
“between” technology and spiritual culture stand those relationships entered 
into by people involved in the production process—production relationships. 
Their nature also determines the nature of the influence of technology on 
spiritual culture. ; 

' The influence of technology (including the latest) on spiritual culture, 
speaking abstractly, begins within the framework of the “man-technology” 
system. The scientific and technological revolution is a qualitatively new 
stage in technological development—a stage of automation and cybernetiza- 
tion of production. At the machine production stage the worker with his 
muscular energy and nervous and intellectual energy, supplemented the 
machine, carry its functions through to automation. He served as an 
auxiliary of the machine. Under the conditions of autemation, the auto- 
matic mechanism exerts a direct influence on the object of labor. Man now 
plays the role of an observer, a regulator of the production process. His 
work is filled with creative content. Man is freed not only from heavy 
physical labor, but also from the part of the mental, primarily monotonous, 
non-creative operations connected with administering the production 
process. Consequently, the very nature of this activity demands a high pro- 
fessional and cultural level of the worker. 

It is clear that under these conditions the newest technology exerts an 
essential influence on such important spheres of spiritual culture as edu- 
cation and science, especially on the group of natural and engineering 
sciences, and moreover, precisely on the contentual aspect of these spheres 
of spiritual culture. One cannot help but see that technology also influences 
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the specific methods and styles of reflecting reality in art, especially in those 
spheres which are connected with altering the materjal aspect of reality 
(“industrial art,” technical aesthetics, etc.). Art theoreticians point out, in 
this connection, that the appearance of machine technology, and especially 
its development on the latest basis, promotes the formation of new ideas on 
beauty and the creation of new norms for the beautiful. The concern stressed 
by creators and consumers of works of art for the constructive aspect of the 
works, for striving to free a work from anything that disturbs the perception 
of this quality, is an example of this. 

The ideas concerning the relationship between the aesthetic qualities of 
objects and their constructive and functional quality have been confirmed 
in art. It is also in connection with the development of technology that such 
problems have arisen in art as, for example, the problem of a standard in 
architecture and decorative and applied art; the problem of adequate circu- 
lation for the assigned model; the problem of the series and variant aspects 
of artistic production, etc. Finally, one cannot help but regard the influence 
of technology in the fact that the problems of technology and the sciences 
related to it are increasingly frequently becoming problems which disturb 
writers, artists, and composers. These problems are reflected in the works 
of various forms of art. But even here (perhaps, rather, precisely here) the 
decisive role of the social factor in the approach to solving this problem is 
obvious, particularly in the value orientation of those who set about solving 
it. In the countries of the “Third World” the problem of realizing and 
interpreting the role of technology is one of the most vital topics in all 
ideological and spiritual life. Moreover, the influence of the whole complex 
of social factors which form the value attitudes and estimates of the role of 
technology is unquestionable. In the developing countries, as it is through- 
out the world, clarification of the moral and political attitudes of the 
creators of the new science and technology with respect to the social signifi- 
cance of their professional activities and the results of their labor has 
become the object of spiritual search. 

Thus, technology is exerting a more or less direct influence in a number 
of spheres of spiritual culture. But this influence is connected with the 
activity of the social factors. The role of these factors is increasing and 
becoming a determining role when the question arises concerning the in- 
fluence of technological progress on those spheres of spiritual activity and 
spiritual production which have as their basic intention the understanding 
of the surrounding world, with a view to truly converting it—in other words, 
when the influence is on those spheres where man, his activity, and his 
struggle stand in the center of ‘attention. 

In examining the influence of the latest technology on spiritual culture, 
we proceed from the following conception of the influence of technology on 
the social relationships in society as a whole. The basic criterion for de- 
termining to which class of technology the artistically created means of 
labor should be attributed is the interaction of man and technology. This 
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interaction develops historically. Representing a special means of produc- 
tion, each social and economic formation is distinguished by the unity of 
the productive forces and productive relationships specific to it. It too has 
its own characteristic technological structure and means of uniting the 
producer with the means of production. In certain historical periods the 
productive forces go through a technological revolution. Its essence lies in 
the fact that inventions appear which cause a radical change in the imple- 
ments of labor, the forms of energy, production technique, and general 
physical conditions for the production process. A technological revolution 
creates the means of preparing the transition to a new technological method 
of production. It preperes the productive (or industrial) revolution. The 
latter, however, may be completed only if the appropriate production rela- 
tionships exist for it. Cnly then does a technological revolution grow into 
an industrial one, i.e., bring to life the process through which, on the basis 
of the new technological means, a new method of production is created, 
with the new division af labor, new social relationships in production, new 
social structure for society, new political institutions, and new spiritual life 
for society which are inherent in it. It establishes itself in the course of the 
struggle of opposing sozial classes and in the course of the social revolution 
which is also called upon to establish new industrial relationships. These 
relationships liberate the productive forces and make room for the techno- 
logical revolution to grow into an industrial one and then toward the 
supremacy of a new production method. When examining the modern scien- 
tific and technological revolution in this connection it must be said that 
where it lacks the appropriate social and political conditions, it cannot 
develop into an industrial revolution, and as it develops, the technological 
revolution only sharpens the contradiction existing between the potentials 
within it and the social obstacles standing in its path. This, further, just 
as inevitably sharpens the social contradictions in society. A collision is 
imminent between the social forces directly connected with the changes 
stemming from introd.cing new techniques and those who are interested 
in preserving the old, outmoded social forms which have grown up on the 
basis of the old structure of technology which has outlived its time. The 
well known Soviet sociologist, S. Shukhardin, with whose above theoretical 
reasoning we are on the whole in accord, writes: “. . . capitalism cannot 
relinquish the division of labor which is characteristic for machine-manu- 
facturing, nor the sukordination of man to technical means. This is ex- 
plained by the fact thet capitalism cannot exist without such categories as 
the labor force and its value, its surplus value, the norm of profit, competi- 
tion between the workers, the intensification of labor, etc. The new, totally 
automated production can come into being on condition that the incentive 
for introducing new techniques is the economy of living labor in general, 
and not just its paid sections (that is, at the cost of wages); the output of 
items is determined in advance,eaccording to plan, and not as a game of the 
market; substitution cf technical devices for human productive functions 
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can be regulated systematically within the limits of the entire national 
economy and be compensated for simultaneously by shortening working 
hours, also within the limits of the entire national economy ; market capacity 
increases constantly due to satisfaction of the constantly growing demands 
of all of the members of society, and not through cutting down, in the form 
of unemployment and other factors.” The influence of technological prog- 
ress on the spiritual culture of society thus lies in the fact that, because it 
is surrounded by the struggle of social and political forces, it is one of the 
most important factors in forming certain aims and purposes brought before 
society as a whole and before the different social forces of which it is com- 
posed. These purposes have already been understood and made real, how- 
ever, in the course of the ideological and spiritual struggle which is being 
waged in the arena of social life. Consequently, the influence of technology 
on spiritual culture is quite important, but also quite limited. 

The principles being examined here are now unquestionably becoming 
apparent in the countries of the “Third World.” In these countries there 
is evidence of a technological revolution—the introduction of the newest 
technical methods, forms of energy, technological processes, etc. Here, too, 
new interactions between the means of labor and man in the sense in which 
he was spoken of in the beginning of this article are taking place. Here, too, 
conditions under which the technological basis paves the way for changes 
in production and conditions for transition to an industrial revolution are 
being formed. Here too contradictions exist between the latest technological 
potentials and the existing social and political conditions which make it 
possible for the technological revolution to grow into an industrial one. 
And finally, here too the influence of the latest technology on the spiritual 
culture of society, through the mechanism of social and political struggle, 
is to a certain extent revealing an advance of the problems and aims of 
social progress into the center of social and spiritual life. 

Everything is the same way here. Nevertheless, the introduction, in these 
countries, of the newest technical resources and the process of the influence 
of the latest technology on spiritual culture have been complicated by a 
number of burden$ome circumstances connected with the features of their 
historical development which we have already mentioned. 

This does not exhaust the number of burdensome circumstances, however. 
All of the structures of technology, and the social structures and structures 
of spiritual production which correspond to them, although existing simul- 
taneously, are, as a matter of fact, themselves built on the ladder of social 
progress. For the purposes of our research they can be divided, roughly 
speaking, into the following groups: technology based on the use of pre- 
machine (handicraft) technology, preliminary machine (manufactory) 
technology; machine (including conveyer and semi-automated production) 


1S, Shukhardin, Afterword to the book by S. Lilfi, Lyudi, mashiny i istoriya (People, 
Machines, and History), izd. Progress, Moscow, 1970, pp. 429-430. 
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and the most recent (eutomated and cybernetic) technology. Moreover, it 
is obvious that each of these structures has its own characteristic “man- 
technology” relationsh:p. In the pre-machine (handicraft) structures, this 
relationship acts as a direct influence which the worker, with the aid of a 
simple set of tools, exerts on the object of labor. The division of labor (in 
both the physical sphere and in the sphere of spiritual production) between 
workers scarcely shows; each worker must know how to do everything; 
the worker still preserves a certain interest in his work, an interest which, 
as remarked by K. Marx and F. Engels, “could be raised to the degree of 
primitive artistic taste.’? 

In the pre-machine (manufactory) structures, the activities corresponding 
to the period when capitalist forms penetrated the heart of feudalism and 
were characterized by an intensified divison of labor, the aspect of the 
worker begins to take on ugly features. In the words of K. Marx, “Manu- 
factory makes the worker ugly, artificially cultivating in him only one 
narrow skill, and repressing his world of productive inclinations and gifts.’ 
The worker in manufactory serves only as an appendage of the workshop 
of capital. What was formerly, even on the most insignificant scale, de- 
manded from each worker is now demanded only from the workshop as a 
whole. A sharp opposition is growing up between the physical and spiritual 
potentials of production, i.e., the spiritual potentials of the physical produc- 
tion process stand in opposition to the workers as someone else’s property 
and as a force which dominates him. By destroying the versatility and 
cultivating the onesidedness of the workers, manufactory undermines the 
basis of spiritual activity in the sense that it breaks the latter’s connection 
with the broad masses cf workers, destroys the artistic talents among them, 
and impoverishes their perception of spiritual values. At the same time, by 
creating a break between physical and spiritual production, manufactory 
leads to the separation of the latter into an independent sphere and, at a 
certain historical stage, to creation of more absolute forms of organization 
for it. 

In the machine structcre of technology, under the conditions of a capitalist 
factory, the tendencies which arose at the manufactory stage are definitively 
developed. The machine has, in factory production, once and for all replaced 
the worker’s hand. Its functions have begun to be carried out by the me- 
chanically operating organs of the machine itself. The worker has turned 
into a living appendage of the machine, and as a result the machine has 
suppressed “the versatile play of muscles and taken from man every possi- 
bility for physical and spiritual activity.”* 

It is important, however, to note that it is not the machine in itself, but 
capitalism which forms the one-sided man, for in place of all the physical 
and spiritual feelings, private property produces their negation, or, in other 


2K, Marx and F. Engels, Sochinentya (Works), Moscow, Vol. 3, p. 52. 
*Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 373. 
*Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 434. 
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words, the feeling of possession, which is equal to the full spiritual im- 
poverishment of the possessers. The subordination and adaptation of crea- 
tion to mercenary private interests also has a pernicious effect on spiritual 
culture. As far as the influence of the latest technology, its use under condi- 
tions of private property for the means of production, and its influences on 
spiritual production are concerned, we have already dealt with that in this 
article. 

In the “Third World,” where, as has been said, all of the technological 
and social structures named exist simultaneously, the complexity and acute- 
ness of the problem lies in the fact that several processes are taking place 
simultaneously, and it is in the light of them that the influence of technology 
and spiritual culture should be evaluated. The natural and small scale com- 
modity structure, based on handicraft or trade technology, is being de- 
stroyed. A petty capitalist structure, based on manufactory technology is 
being created (or is continuing to develop). A capitalist structure based 
on the machine technology used under the conditions of a capitalist factory 
is rapidly developing. On the whole, therefore, processes are developing 
which have already taken place in the era of the first industrial revolution 
in other countries; moreover, the conquest of political independence and 
the implementation of a number of social reforms have led to the creation 
of conditions favorable to the growth of the machine technological revolu- 
tion into an industrial one. Within the perspective of the interaction of 
technology and spiritual culture it should be emphasized in this connection 
that, from the point of view of the “man-technology” relationship, man in 
the so-called traditional structures is fully trained to be used as a worker 
in the capitalist machine structure. Even the most archaic forms of the 
spiritual and intellectual aspect of the worker recruited from the traditional 
structures constitute, in our opinion, no decisive obstacle to this. In the 
first place, from the standpoint of work habits and work skill, they are 
fully trained to fulfill the functions of a factory worker. This was noted 
long ago, by none other than the representatives of the colonial administra- 
tion. In alluding to their opinion, K. Marx as early as 1853 wrote: “The 
inhabitants of India, as the English authorities themselves admit, possess 
a special capacity for adapting to completely new types of labor and assimi- 
lating the knowledge necessary to run a machine.”® In the second place, the 
machine, because under capitalist conditions it leads to transforming the 
worker into its living appendage, not only demands no special previous 
skill, but is even inimical to it. The point is, however, that introduction of 
the capitalist factory in the colonies did not merely lead to the division and 
opposition of physical and spiritual potentials of production. As a result of 
the policy of the colonizers it assumed a more perverted form, for the 
production of knowledge and formation of labor forces of knowledge was 
taken away from these countries. The monopoly in production and use 


*Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 228. 
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remained in the hands of the colonizers. This was one of the powerful factors 
which hindered the development of the industrial revolution in colonial and 
dependent countries, tke influence of which to this day has an effect on the 
“Third World.” It is not by chance that the struggle against colonialism 
joined with the struggle against this perversion of the course of the in- 
dustrial revolution. It is precisely the incomplete nature of the industrial 
revolution, and not at all the features of the traditional structures and the 
forms of spiritual procuction characteristic of them which made the local 
factory (machine) capitalist structure incapable of transforming and engulf- 
ing the traditional structures. This led (and to a certain extent is still lead- 
ing) to their stagnatior. and self-reproduction. Of course, under the present 
conditions, when the forces which have become interested in completing 
the industrial revoluticn are unfettered, the process of transforming the 
traditional structures proceed more intensively. In the countries of the 
“Third World,” active efforts are also being made to abolish the sharp 
disproportion which has formed between the potentials of physical and 
spiritual production. Tūese efforts include carrying out the reforms in the 
sphere of culture whick are directed toward its democratization. All of this 
promotes the transformation of the traditional structures of the correspond- 
ing forms of spiritual production, and, to an equal extent, the completion 
of the industrial revolution. The complexity of the situation, however, lies 
in the fact that, as has been shown by the experiment in developing the 
industrial revolution in countries which have not been subjected to colonial 
oppression, this is a quite long and painful process. 

The countries of the “Third World” do not exist in a vacuum. They have 
already long been drawn into the world economy and the world capitalist 
division of labor. They cannot be abstracted from the fact that a new 
technological revolutior is going on in the world. Indeed, even the internal 
processes which are tak ng place in these countries do not give them an even 
chance for abstracting themselves from this circumstance. The question 
arises: can they escape, omit, or, let us say, reduce the time allotted by 
‘history to the industrial revolution, by having in some way transformed the 
processes connected wita it? Can the newest forms of technology, related to 
the achievements of tha scientific and technological revolution, facilitate 
this? What are the potentials (positive or negative) for such a transforma- 
tion in the existing tecanological and social structures and their spiritual 
superstructure? 

We shall venture to say that in principle it is possible, or at least that 
such a possibility must aot be excluded. 
` History, the actual course of development of the liberated countries of 
‘the East, is already providing some basis for an answer to the first question. 
In examining the existing facts from the standpoint of the “man-technology” 
‘relationship, it can be chserved that the possibility of by-passing the stage 
of industrial (machine) revolution has already been laid in the introduction 
(so far, along with the machine, and the farther it goes, apparently, the 
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more to the detriment of the machine) of the newest techniques, which 
correspond to the standards of the scientific and technological revolution. 
It must be borne in mind here that the weakness of these countries, which 
dies in the fact that a number of the leading branches are not yet a field into 
which machine technology has penetrated, in a certain sense becomes their 
potential strength. For, having risen to face the dilemma, it is on the basis 
of whichever technology—machine or automated—those branches of in- 
dustry will develop, that the countries of the “Third World” can introduce 
(and experiments show that this is the way it happens in a number of 
instances) precisely the latest technology. This would make it possible for 
those countries to by-pass the stage of transition to machine technology, 
and would promise them a huge gain in rates and quality. In the same 
industries which today are already functioning on the basis of machine 
technology, the very logic of development as such, and the chief matter— 
the presence of the new technology as an actually existing alternative— 
ensures a more rapid transition to the latter from the standpoint of the 
technical potentials as such. 

As far as the second element of the “man-technology” system is concerned, 
namely man, this element deserves at least no less (in the opinion of many 
people—even more) attention than does technology. The transition from 
pre-machine technology to machine technology does not in general demand 
from the worker a structural alteration of his working skills and stereotypes 
of thinking, and intellectual and, in general, creative activity is, under 
capitalist factory conditions, taken from him and becomes the special privi- 
lege of a special stratum of persons; but to master the latest technology such 
an alteration is demanded to a great extent. One important circumstance, 
however, in our opinion, exists. To form the skills suitable to control the 
new technology, the qualities inherent in both the pre-machine and machine 
production workers are (if one takes them as a whole, historical form 
characteristic of them) equally inappropriate. The new technology demands 
other skills, and other stereotypes of thinking. The new production worker 
must possess active, creative, and integrated thinking. It is no longer enough 
for him to have at his disposal the sum of knowledge and skills learned by 
heart, uniformly and mechanically applied in the process of his work. An 
integrated personality—that is what is needed to control modern techniques. 
A worker with such features cannot be formed spontaneously. He must be 
specially trained in a system of enlightenment and education adequate to 
the demands of the time. 

For many scholars, however, it is difficult to answer the questions of 
the extent to which those who come from pre-machine (the so-called tradi- 
tional) structures have been prepared for their formation into workers of 
today’s latest production. The skills and stereotypes which are inherent in 
him as a representative of the traditional structures do not present an in- 
surmountable obstacle in this respect. A considerable part of these skills 
(we shall not enumerate them, since this has already been done several 
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times) are, undoubtedly an obstacle. We would like to draw attention to 
something else-which ix our opinion gives no basis for black pessimism 
in evaluating the potential of workers raised in the traditions connected 
with pre-machine technclogy. We assume that such a worker has, along 
with the set of skills anc stereotyped thinking which have only a negative 
meaning, other stereotyp2s and skills. 

What we are talking about is the fact that the worker engaged in the so- 
called traditional structures possesses, in an embryonic, rudimentary, un- 
developed form, just thoze skills and stereotypes of thinking which are, on 
a much higher level, demanded of a worker connected with the latest tech- 
nology, and which are to a considerable extent suppressed and distorted in 
the ordinary worker, who has become a simple appendage of the machine 
in the capitalist factory. The almost total inseparability of physical and 
spiritual production has l2d (as was mentioned above) to the fact that “each 
artisan,” in the words o? K. Marx and F. Engels, “should be able to do 
everything that is proposed, with the aid of his implements,”®—“a certain 
interest in his special work and in its skilful fulfillment” takes place in 
the peasant and artisan; ‘the understanding, judgment, and will which, be 
it even on an insignificant scale, the independent peasant and artisan de- 
velop.”? All of these rud ments are quite positive qualities, engendered in 
the process of work acticity and the corresponding social conditions. 

Bearing in mind, however, the precise nature of the latter, and their 
influence on technology end the personality of the worker, we can idealize 
neither this technology, mor these social conditions, nor this worker as a 
whole, as do certain theereticians who contrast the ideal world of olden 
times with its patriarcha. quality to the modern-day civilization of auto- 
matic machines, atomic reactors, and cybernetics. It is merely that under 
certain conditions the positive elements of the skills and stereotypes which 
were formed in the era cf pre-machine civilization should be transformed 
in accordance with the present needs of the latest technology. It is a question 
of transforming the indiv sible quality of physical and spiritual production 
(“the ability to do everything”) into the wholeness of the activity and the 
personality of the worker, necessary for modern production, It is a question 
of raising the “certain interest in his social work,” possessed by the artisan 
and the peasant, to the level of a deep and extensive interest in understanding 
and transforming the world around him on the basis of the achievements 
of all of spiritual culture The problem of just what can be the specific 
instrument of such a trarsformation of consciousness and skills does not 
bring forth special discrssions. It is clear that these functions can be 
adequately fulfilled by a planned system of enlightenment and education. 
Inasmuch as it is a question of the young generation, it does not in principle 
matter for such a system from which social strata a man has come. Inasmuch 


®Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 52. ° 
Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 374. 
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as it is a question of people who are more or less formed, for those whose 
origin is that of pre-machine structures, there are no insurmountable 
obstacles either, as there are on the whole none for workers connected with 
machine production, of which we shall not speak in detail. Of course, there 
are many extremely complex problems connected with the tasks outlined 
above. Suffice to say that such a transformation is unthinkable without the 
accelerated development of science, education, art, and finally, technology 
itself. But this is a different set of problems. 

The real condition which will ensure the possibility of the influence of 
advanced technology on man and of the most rapid transformation of man’s 
traditional aspect in the countries of the “Third World,” in accordance with 
the demands of the latest technology and of man himself, are the structural 
shifts in their social and political life. Otherwise, not even the latest tech- 
nology will transform this society, and if it is introduced, it will inevitably 
encounter insurmountable social obstacles. It remains in sharp conflict with 
the demands of the spiritual progress of these countries and with the de- 
mands of their social progress as a whole. 


DRS. ANIS VAFA and MIKHAIL DROBYSH§V are senior scientific co-workers at 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


THE SOCIAL STRJCTURE OF 
SOCIETY IN THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF BANGLADESH 


/ Yuri V. Gankovsky 


Tere are great difficulties involved in studying the social structure of 
society because of its extraordinary complexity (which is explained by the 
varied nature of Bangladesh’s economic system) and because of a lack of 
reliable sources, inasmach as no general census of the population has been 
taken in East Bengal siace 1961. 

Bangladesh is an ag-arian country; up to 90% of the population lives 
in the rural area, and is involved in various spheres of agricultural produc- 
tion, which provides ovar 55% of the gross national product.! The peasants 
in Bangladesh constitu-e more than 70% of the total self-employed popu- 
lation of the country, end are the largest detachment of laborers. A large 
portion of them (not less than 18%—about 1.4 million families) are land- 
less agricultural workers. As for the landowners, predominant among them 
are poor peasants witk an allotment of up to 2.5 acres (51% of all the 
property owners), as a rule engaged in subsistence or semi-subsistence 
farming, and often not having even draught animals. Almost half of the poor 
peasants (over 1.5 million families) have parcels of land of less than one 
acre, and are actually agricultural workers with an allotment. 

By Bangladesh standards, peasants with a plot of land ranging from 2.5 
to 12 acres (46% of the property owners) usually belong to the category of 
peasants of average means. The majority of them (26% of all the peasant 
landowners), however, have allotments of less than 5 acres; this means that 
few of the average peasants can engage in profitable farming and become, 
or have the possibility of becoming, farmers of the capitalistic type. The 
overwhelming part of -he rural workers in Bangladesh are thus landless 
farm laborers or owners of small or extremely small pieces of property for 
whom various forms of sharecropping continue to this day to be the basic 
form of land tenure. Tke majority of them are in this case engaged in sub- 
sistence or semi-subsistence farming of the noncapitalistic type (the aim of 
which is the production of use values, not expanded capitalist reproduction). 
It is also characteristic of the modern East Bengal village to have masses of 
“superfluous people” wo cannot find, under the present system of agrarian 
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relations, any opportunity for productive use of their energies and capaci- 
ties.? 

The rural upper crust are numerically small. There are only 190,000 fam- 
ilies who own parcels of land ranging from 12 to 25 acres in size, and 20,000 
families who own from 25 to 50 acres. They constitute 3% of all the property 
owners? and own about 19% of the agricultural land in the country. But 
they hold the agricultural trade in their hands, and control an important 
part of the rural credit. 

A special place in the social structure of the country is occupied by a 
relatively small group of large landowners (4,600 families) with allotments 
of from 50 to 150 acres. They have appeared relatively recently—in the 
1960s—and on the whole their group consists of businessmen and prominent 
officials, local and foreign, who have invested their savings in land holdings, 
the ceiling of which was raised from 33 to 150 acres by the government of 
M. Ayub Khan in 1959. As a rule they have not been working and are not 
working their own farm, giving out the land which they have bought for 
lease or sublease. Along with the kulak leaders in the rural areas, this group 
of major landowners was, right up to 1971, the principal social support of 
the Pakistan ruling circles in the East Bengal rural areas. One of the aims 
pursued by the Bangladesh government on February 20, 1972, when the 
ceiling for rural ownership was lowered from 150 to 33 acres, was to weaken 
the position of this social group. 

In the first years after Pakistan was formed (1947 to 1950), the East 
Bengal rural area was dominated by zamindar-landowners (a substantial 
part of which—about 14,000 families—were not engaged in any entre- 
preneur activity) and rent-receiving sublessees (not less than 200,000 fam- 
ilies), obliged by their prosperity to an existence of various forms of privi- 
leged feudal and semi-feudal landownership, subleasing, and land-tenure. 
Hindus were predominant among them, but there were also quite a few 
Muslims. The agrarian reforms of the 1950s inflicted serious losses on these 
social groups, who were parasitizing on the agricultural production, under- 
mining the very conditions of their existence.* Almost all the Hindu zamin- 
dars and sublessges emigrated to India, and the Muslims settled down in the 
towns of East Bengal. The latter continue to preserve the remnants of their 
traditional authority, and still enjoy some influence in the backward rural 
regions. In the 1960s opposition sentiments were powerful among them, and 
they took part in the Bengal movement, serving on its right flank; many of 


2East Bengal economists estimate the number of these jobless “superfluous people” 
to be 6.7 to 7 million, and think that they constitute from 30 to 32.4% of the entire able- 
bodied rural population. Iftikhar Ahmed, “Employment in Bangladesh—Problems and 
Prospects,” Dacca (The International Economic Association Conference), 1973, p. 33; 
Kabir Uddin Ahmad, The Breakup of Pakistan, London, 1972, p. 126. 

*Musaffar Ahmad, “Planning for the Industrialization of Bangladesh,” Dacca (The 
International Economic Association Conference), 1973, p. 2. See also The Fourth Five- 
year Plan. 1970-1975, Islamabad, 1970, p. 539. 

‘For more detail see Land Reforms in East Pakistan, Dacca, 1960. 
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them supported the Awami League. 

Next in number after the peasants is the detachment of Bangladesh laborers, 
the so-called independer-t workers in the non-agricultural sectors of the econ- 
omy. In the social respect they are extremely non-homogenous. About 500,- 
000 are small-scale and very small-scale merchants and about one million 
are artisans. A considerable number of the latter (among which almost all 
of the rural artisans should be included) are connected with pre-capitalist 
and small-scale trade structures of the economy, and live in deep poverty. 
Only some of their catezory have become (or are on the way to becoming) 
petty bourgeois, linked with the modern capitalist structure in the Bangla- 
desh economy." 

The Bangladesh working class numbers about 600,000 people, of which 
about 100,000 are plantation workers and almost 100,000 transport workers. 
The largest detachment of the working class numerically are the textile 
workers (234,000 peopl in 1970).6 The characteristic features of the Bang- 
ladesh proletariat are: a high concentration; a relatively high percentage 
of skilled workers (up to 40% in the large factories and plants) and a 
simultaneously high percentage of temporary and seasonal workers (especi- 
ally in the small enterprises and on the plantations); stable ties with the 
village (at harvest time even in the large cities up to 15% of the workers 
leave their enterprises) and a great fluctuation of manpower; lack of religi- 
ous and ethnic uniformity (in the large cities about 20% of the workers, ac- 
cording to 1969-1970 data, are Muslim emigrants from India, the so-called 
Biharis, and a large part of the plantation workers are composed of repre- 
sentatives of various small communities inhabiting Bangladesh—Santals, 
Garos, Khasis, etc.) . The latter two circumstances interfere with the organi- 
zational and professional unity of the proletariat, although since 1971 the. 
percentage of Biharis is somewhat lower. 

An important role in the political life of Bangladesh is played by the in- 
telligentsia, who number about 300,000. A large part of them (about 70%) | 
are workers in state institutions and private firms, as well as teachers in the. 
elementary schools, receiving miserly wages. The East Bengal intelligentsia 
has quite a sizeable (about 20%) Hindu stratum. (Up until.1947 the Hindus 
constituted the overwhelming majority of the East Bengal intelligentsia;. 
since the formation of Pakistan almost all of them have emigrated to India.) 

The Bangladesh intelligentsia is primarily “first generation intelligentsia” 
coming from the well-to-do or (by East Bengal standards) relatively well-pro- 
vided strata of society : tae bourgeoisie, landowners, prosperous peasants and 
village merchants, the top artisans, petty bourgeois, and priests of religious 
worship. 


There is considerable material on the transformation of the traditional forms of 
small-scale industrial production in East Bengal during the 1947 to 1970 period gathered 
and analyzed in V. Ya. Belokrenitskiy, Small-scale Production in Pakistan’s Economy, 
Moscow, 1972. á 

"Statistical Digest of Bangladesh, 1970-71, Dacca, 1972, pp. 32-35, 37, 96. 
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The chronic mass unemployment among persons performing mental work 
has exerted and is exerting the most serious influence on the social life of 
the Bangladesh intelligentsia.” Young students, who took the most active part 
in the struggle for the formation of an independent People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh, number about 1.4 million; of them, 250,000 are students at 
universities and colleges (92.6% of whom are men); the rest are school 
students ‘in the upper grades.® 

Bringing business activities in the non-agrarian spheres of the economy 
within the reach of the Muslim strata of the propertied sections of the popu- 
lation of East Bengal became relatively widespread only after 1947. Ex- 
tremely close ties, frequently assuming the nature of a “personal union” 
with the social milieu in which they have grown up, especially with the 
landowning and commercial and money-lending upper crust in the rural 
areas, are therefore characteristic of the Bengal national bourgeoisie in 
Bangladesh. 

The number of East Bengal national bourgeois is relatively small, and is 
made up of only a few tens of thousands of families. Over half of this num- 
ber (not less than 60%) works primarily, if not exclusively, in the sphere 
of distribution.® In 1971 (i.e., on the eve of the creation of independent 
Bangladesh), the Bengal bourgeois had about 900 qualified industrial en- 
_terprises (in general these were minor and medium-sized enterprises with 

assets of up to 2.5 million takas) out of the 3,130 existing in the country,!° 
as well as about 100 transport, a large number of construction, and a few 
other firms. By this time the strata of upper Bengal bourgeoisie had been 
marked out. About 40 large Bengal associations or groups were active, with 
assets of over 25 million rupees each (half of them had assets exceeding 
50 million rupees).11 Many of them supported and financed the Awami 
League. After the formation of Bangladesh, some of the representatives of 
the leading East Bengal business occupied important posts connected with 
the planning and carrying out of economic policy. 

Up until 1971 the basic positions in the non-agricultural sectors of the 
Bangladesh economy were occupied by foreign national (non-Bengali) bour- 
geoisie, represented chiefly by the Muslim businessmen who, after 1947, had 


In 1965-1969 the labor exchanges existing in the large cities gave work to not more 
than 20% of the registered unemployed, among which members of the intelligentsia pre- 
dominated (Statistical Digest of Bangladesh, 1970-71, p. 40). Concerning the labor 
market in Bangladesh, the local press carries extensive material (cf., for example, 
Morning News, Dacca, December 26, 1972. 

®Statistical Digest of Bangladesh, 1970-71, p. 276. 

"Official sources note the rapid growth of the commercial bourgeoisie. At the end of 
1972 there were 25,000 people engaged in importing goods in the country. Of them, 20% 
were “nouveau,” engaged in this form of business since the formation of Bangladesh 
(Bangladesh Observer, July 21, 1972). 

Statistical Digest of Bangladesh, 1970-71, p. 82. 

tfn this connection it should be noted that in India and Pakistan the owners of enter- 
prises with assets of more than 5 million rupees gre included among the upper bour- 
geoisie. 
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moved to East Bengal from India or West Pakistan (primarily Punjabis) .12 
After the formation of independent Bangladesh, the government of the re- 
public took under state control all of the enterprises with a capital of over 
1.5 million rupees which belonged to the non-Bengalis who had abandoned 
the country in the period of political crisis.15 The decision was also made 
to sell to private Bengali capital (the future owners were obliged to present 
proof of their Bengali origin) several hundred small enterprises with capital 
of less than 1.5 million rupees, which had belonged before 1971 to the non- 
Bengalis and had been abandoned by their owners. This dealt a strong blow 
to the foreign national non-Bengali bourgeoisie established in Bangladesh. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that not all the groups of non-Bengali 
bourgeoisie suffered as a result of this action; state control was not extended 
to enterprises which belonged to the dealers from the merchant Muslim 
sects of Khojas and Bohras.!4 Thus, the strata of wealthy non-Bengali bour- 
geoisie in Bangladesh, numbering several thousand families, remained 
strong through its capital, experience, and international finance and busi- 
ness connections. 

According to data published by the Bangladesh press and the announce- 
ments of officials, an unhealthy tendency to form a so-called “bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie” +> which is trying to parasitize on the state sector of the Bangla- 
desh economy, considerably extended since the nationalization of approxi- 
mately 260 large industrial enterprises!® which was carried out in the first 
half of 1972, has recently been observed in the country. 

One of the social strata of society which plays an appreciable role in Ban- 
gladesh (although its influence is explained principally by the stability of 
the surviving forms of social life among the East Bengal workers and is 
therefore not always manifested openly) are the Ulamas—a class of Muslim 
theologians, the members of which frequently bear the honorary titles of 
maulana (literally—‘our lord”) or maulvi (“scholarly man”). This class 
consists of experts on Muslim law (Ulamas and Mujtis), priests in the 
mosques (Mullahs and Imams), and teachers (Mudarrises) in the religious 
institutions (Maktab, Madrasah, Dar-ul-ulum), of which there are 4,500 in 
Bangladesh (for comparison, let us point out that the totalbnumber of secon- 
dary schools in the country is only 3,460, and of colleges of all types, 331) .17 
The total number of Muslim theologians is about 35,000. Closely affiliated 


Yu. V, Gankovsky, The National Question and National Movements in Pakistan, 
oa 1967; S. F. Levin, The Formation of the Upper Bourgeoisie of Pakistan, Mos- 
cow, . 

13For more detail see Bangladesh Observer, January 9 and 12, 1973. 

“Times of India, April 27, 28, 29, 1972. 

+See, for example, Bangladesh Observer, November 22, 1972; The People, December 
20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 1972. 

According to a statement made by Sayed Nazrul Islam, Bangladesh Minister of In- 
dustry, 261 enterprises with a total capital of 4.5 billion takas were nationalized (Ban- 
gladesh Observer, January 9, 1973). Also included in this figure are enterprises which 
until 1971 were in the state sector of ast Pakistan’s economic system. 

Statistical Digest of Bangladesh, 1970-1971, p. 276. 
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with them in their position are the heads of the religious Muslim orders 
(Pirs and Ishans). 

The Muslim theologian class is not homogeneous. While its leaders, 
through their material position and social life, are quite close to the relatively 
small group of large landowners and wealthy bourgeois'® of which we spoke 
above, the principal portion of the Ulamas is closely connected with the 
poorer peasantry, merchants and artisans. Their aspirations are close and 
clear to these social groups and the Ulamas have often become spokesmen 
and organizers for the social movements of this stratum of East Bengal so- 
ciety. In the Hindu milieu, the Hindu priesthood (about 12,000 persons) 
plays a role analogous to that of the Muslim theologian. 

An important feature of Bangladesh, as is known, is the great ethnic (na- 
tional) unity of the population of the republic, almost 98% of which is 
made up of Bengalis. The principal ethnic minority of the country, the so- 
called Biharis, are emigrants from various states in northern India, and their 
native language is Urdu. They inhabit chiefly the northwestern and central 
regions of Bangladesh (the Kushtiya, Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Rangpur, Bohra, 
and Dacca districts), as well as Chittagong. At the beginning of 1961 there 
were 311,000 Biharis in East Bengal.® In recent years, as a result of the in- 
creasing influx of Muslim emigrants from India, the number of Biharis 
sharply increased, and by 1971 was over a million. The politically active seg- 
ment of the Biharis (among whom professional men, office workers, petty 
tradesmen, entrepreneurs, and other representatives of the so-called “middle 
class” predominate) have proven to be quite susceptible to the agitation of 
the right-wing Muslim religious communal parties and have, on the whole, 
related negatively to the Bengali nationalist movement. During the events of 
1971, many Biharis actively supported the opponents of the Awami League 
and promoted the actions of the A. M. Yahya Khan regime against those 
participating in the Bengal movement. It is not surprising that after the 
formation of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh the position of the Biharis 
became quite unstable. The well-to-do Biharis tried to emigrate from Bangla- 
desh.?° For those remaining (about 600,000 people, almost half of whom 
are now concentrated in the suburbs of Dacca)—primarily poor people or 
representatives of the lower strata of the “middle class,”*1—the future is 
quite uncertain. Extremely serious emotional obstacles were put in the way 
of their integration with the basic population of Bangladesh by the events 
of 1971-1972. Therefore, it is most likely that the Biharis will find them- 


48The influence of the leader of the Muslim theologians reinforces the right which 
they possess to make use of millions in incomes being received from the Waqfs (the 
number of which reached 10,400 in East Bengal in 1969)—i.e., from land and other real 
and personal property, sacrificed by the faithful for the maintenance of Muslim religious 
institutions and corporations, and completely tax-free. 

+°Census of Pakistan Population, 1961, vol. 1, pp. 4-38. 

The People, December 20, 1972. 

“The Times of India, April 27-29, 1972. 
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selves in the position of an enclosed ethnographic group for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The other national minorities in Bangladesh (their total number reaches 
500,000) are mainly aborigines of the country; they are settled primarily 
in the outlying regions of the republic. In the southeast, in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, live several small national groups of Assam-Burmese descent: 
the Chakmas (in the Karnaphuli River valley and to the north of it), the 
Marmas, who are sometimes also called the Maghs or the Moghs (to the 
south of the Karnaphuli River), the Tipperas or Tipuras, the Morongs or 
Murungs, the Tanchaungs, Kamis, Ryangs, Lusheis, or Mizos, etc.?? They are 
all gradually being assimilated by the Bengalis, a fact attested to by the 
Chakmas’ changing to the Bengali language and the use of the Bengali writ- 
ten language by other national groups in this region. 

The largest of the Assam-Burmese peoples of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
are the Chakmas, who inhabit the Rangamati district (they number, accord- 
ing to the estimate at the end of 1971, about 250,000 people; they all profess 
Buddhism). Many times the Chakmas stirred up rebellions against the au- 
thority of the English colonizers?* and right up to 1947 preserved a consid- 
erable amount of autonomy under the dominion of the hereditary rajah of the 
Roy dynasty. The leaders of several Chakma clans (the so-called Dewan or 
Thalukdar) came out in 1947 against including the Rangamati district as a 
part of Pakistan, and were suppressed by the East Pakistan authorities; 
some of them later emigrated to India.** The infiltrations into the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts by tradesmen and entrepreneur-outsiders (who appropri- 
ated the lands belonging to the Chakmas) caused the politically active leaders 
of the Chakmas to try to achieve administrative autonomy for the region 
which they inhabited. This movement received support, attested to by the 
victory of its leaders, who stood as independents at the general elections in 
December 1970. In the summer of 1972 the leaders of the Chakmas sent a 
memorandum to the Bangladesh government, pointing out the need to con- 
cede administrative autonomy to the Chittagong Hill Tract and to form a 
special legislative body there.?® 

In the northwestern regions of Bangladesh (Dinajpur and Rajshahi) live 
about 50,000 Santals. In the northeastern regions (Mymensingh and Sylhet) 
are Khasis, Garos, Khajongs or Khojangs (each of which numbers about 
40,000), as well as a few thousand Dalus.?® In general these are poor peas- 
ants (some of them work for part of the year on the tea plantations) ; there 


?2For more details see F. A. Trinich, Vostochny Pakistan, [East Pakistan], Moscow, 
1959; P. Bessaignet, Tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Dacca, 1958; F. Lebar, G. 
Hickey, J. Musgrave, Ethnic Groups of Mainland Southeast Asia, New Haven, 1964. 

*8See, for example, Syed Murtasa Ali, History of Chittagong, Dacca, 1964, pp. 79-81. 
é “For more details see J. Sen Gupta, Eclipse of East Pakistan, Calcutta, 1963, pp. 

3-64. 
*5For more details see Patriot, New Delhi, October 27, 1972. 

For more details see V. I. Kochnev? T. V. Petrov, “The People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh,” Sovetskaya etnografiya, 1972, No. 4. 
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are very few tradesmen and entrepreneurs or teachers and other persons per- 
forming intellectual work among them. During the last few decades, various 
Christian missions have undertaken active work among these peoples; as a 
result, by the middle of the 1950s, half of the Garos of Mymensingh pro- 
fessed Christianity (chiefly Catholicism); there are also many Christians 
among the Khajongs.?7 

Most of the Santals (a total of over three million), Khasis, Garos, and 
Khajongs (no less than 300,000-350,000 of each nationality) live on Indian 
territory. Since the middle of the 1950s, movements for administrative au- 
tonomy have been developing among them, at times taking extreme forms.”® 
These movements have met with a definite response among the segment of 
the Santals, Khasis, Garos, and Khajongs (as well as the Mizos) living in 
East Bengal, and have undoubtedly had an effect on the social and political 
development of these peoples. At the end of the 1940s and the beginning of 
the 1950s, the Khajongs, Garos, and Khasis took an active part in the mass 
Christian riots in East Pakistan, which took place under the leadership of 
the left-wing forces.?° 

On the eve of the formation of Pakistan, the Hindus constituted 28% of 
the population of East Bengal. As a result of the mass migration of popula- 
tion caused by the growth of religious and communal tension after the 1947 
division, their number was reduced to 22% in 1951, and to 18.4% in 1961.80 
A large number of Hindus, principally caste Hindus, abandoned East Bengal 
after the India-Pakistan conflict in 1965. Those Hindus remaining in the 
country—practically all Bengalis in nationality—belonged chiefly to the so- 
called scheduled, i.e., lower, castes (they are sometimes called untoucha- 
bles). They were mostly located in Khulna, Dinajpur, Jessore, and Sylhet 
districts (from 26 to 39% of the population). The political crisis of 1971 
caused a new mass wave of Hindu emigration (as we know, the Hindus con- 
stituted a considerable part of the refugees who made their way from East 
Pakistan into India). After the formation of the People’s Republic of Ban- 
gladesh, many of the refugees did not return to the rural areas where they 
had chiefly lived before, but settled in the large cities in the republic, adding 
to the declassed {lumpen proletariat) strata of city people. 

The Hindu minority in Bangladesh today is made up principally of Ben- 
gali-Hindu lower castes (untouchables), occupying the lowest rungs of the 
social ladder: unskilled day laborers, village artisans, boatsmen, fishermen, 


*"P, Bessaignet, “Tribes of the Northern Borders of East Pakistan,” Social Research 
in East Pakistan, Dacca, 1960. 

**For more details see Yu. V. Gankovsky, “The Autonomist Movements in the Coun- 
Sie one Asia,” Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1970, No. 8, 
pp. 57-58, 

°For more details see Yu. V. Gankovsky, L. R. Gordon-Polonskaya, ÆA History of 
Pakistan, Moscow, 1964. 

"Census of Pakistan, 1951, Vol. 1, Table 6; Census of Pakistan Population, 1961; 
Census Bulletin No. 2, pp. 19, 98-99. 
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peddlers, etc. The numerically insignificant upper layer of the untouchables 
are chiefly petty tradesmen and employers, teachers at elementary schools, 
and professional people. As far as the middle strata of the Hindu communi- 
ties of East Bengal society are concerned, these are primarily caste Hindus. 
(There are no wealthy Hindu landowners and entrepreneurs remaining in 
the country since the reform of the 1950s; practically all of them left to go 
to India.) 

The organization upholding the interests of the propertied layer of the 
untouchables up to 1971 was the federation of the untouchable castes. In 
1969-1970 its leaders came out in favor of holding separate elections by, 
religious and communal curias, or, in case this demand would be rejected, 
in favor of conceding to the untouchables, proportionately by number, re- 
served seats in the legislative bodies, The leaders of the federation an- 
nounced that if this demand should also be rejected, they would carry on a 
struggle to create a special state or province for the untouchables. The de- 
mands of the federation met with sympathetic response and support among 
the leaders of the Christian community in East Bengal, and some of the 
Christian Bengalis even took an active part in its activities. 

Up until 1947, the Hindu bourgeoisie and intelligentsia predominated in 
all spheres of business activity in East Bengal. The Hindus held over 80% 
of the real estate in the cities, the estates in the country, and the posts in state 
and municipal service. They held in their hands the principal part of the 
banking, credit, and import and export operations.®? This created fertile soil 
for the rise and growth of anti-Hindu sentiments, which were also deepened 
‘by agrarian conflicts between the Hindu zamindars and Muslim landlords, 
and by competition for posts in government service, in trade, etc.38 

At present the social and economic reasons for religious and communal 
tension (which had been kindled by the colonialists and their various ac- 
complices, and used to oppose the followers of various religious teachings) 
have been largely eliminated. In the ideological concepts and social psychol- 
ogy of the East Bengal peasants, workers, artisans, merchants, and semi- 
proletariat of the urban and rural areas, however, are still preserved stable 
surviving concepts of the religious, social, and caste exclusiveness** which 
make these social strata of society receptive to communalist agitation, pro- 
mote the activities of the right-wing forces, and hinder the rallying of the 


See the statement made by the leaders of the federation of untouchable castes at a 
press conference in Dacca (Pakistan Observer, October 6, 8, 1970). 

*?Even in 1959, 3.4 times more enterprises in the non-agrarian spheres of the country’s 
economic system belonged to the Bengali Hindus than to the Bengali Muslims (G. F. 
Papanek, Pakistan’s Development. Social Goals and Private Incentives, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1967, p. 42 ff.), 

“For more details see Yu. V. Gankovsky, Natsional’ny vopros i natsional’nye dviz- 
heniya v Pakistane (The National Question and National Movements in Pakistan) pp. 
96-113; Yu. V. Gankovsky, The Peoples of Pakistan, Moscow, 1971, pp. 171-174. 

“Tt is difficult to claim,” writes Kabir Uddin, “that the strength of the true religious 
feeling among the simple people is less in 1972 than it was in 1946-1947.” (Kabir Uddin 
Ahmad, The Breakup of Pakistan, p. T41). 
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workers on a class basis. 

The characteristics of the social structure of Bangladesh society will not 
be complete unless we say at least a few words on the elite which is forming 
in the country. Before 1971, when East Bengal was part of Pakistan, abso- 
lute state authority was concentrated in the hands of a narrow upper stratum 
of well-to-do classes (which also controlled the overwhelming portion of the 
national wealth of Pakistan). This stratum consisted of the numerically in- 
significant monopolistic upper crust of the industrial and commercial bour- 
geoisie, the upper layers of the landowners, and the civil and military bu- 
reaucracy. In the ethnic respect the elite strata which ruled Pakistan was 
nonhomogeneous, and was dominated by those of western and northern In- 
dian extraction, or representatives of West Pakistan (especially the Pun- 
jabis).85 The formation of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh deprived 
this elite layer of the ruling position which they had occupied in the former 
eastern province of Pakistan. The leaders of the East Bengal national move- 
ment, and the social forces which they represented, came into power in the 
young independent state. 

In our opinion, a process of consolidating the new elite stratum (or group) 
is now taking place in Bangladesh. Joining its ranks (or being included) 
are especially the representatives of the East Bengal nationalist bourgeoisie, 
the landowners, intelligentsia leaders, and Bengalis who up until 1971 had 
occupied posts in the provincial civil, judicial, and police services in East 
Pakistan (i.e., actually those who were by birth from these social strata of 
society). A characteristic feature of the elite strata of Bangladesh is its ethnic 
homogeneousness (all are Bengalis) and relative religious uniformity (a 
predominance of Muslims). Inasmuch as the process of forming the elite is 
still far from complete, it is still too early to speak of the forms it will take. 
Unquestionably, the evolution of the basic forms of property ownership 
which now exist in Bangladesh will exert a tremendous influence on the 
course of this process and its final results; these results also depend on which 
direction the social and economic development of the country takes. 

An analysis of the existing sources makes it possible, therefore, to single 
out the following features characteristic of the social structure of Bangla- 
desh society: 

(1) An overwhelming majority of the economically active population (no 
less than 80%) is involved in the traditional—subsistence and smallscale 
commercial—structures of the national economy; as far as the private-cap- 
italist and state-capitalist structures are concerned, although they have al- 
ready become the leaders in the economic system of the country (since it is 
precisely these structures which ensure extended reproduction on a national 
basis), for the time being only a negligible part of the population is linked 
with them;' 


“For more detail see Yu. V. Gankovsky, Natsional’ny vopros i natsional’nye dviz- 
heniya v Pakistane, pp. 35-40, 247-248; W. A. Wilcox, Pakistan, New York, 1966. 
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(2) The principal classes and social strata of bourgeois society (the bour- 
geoisie, the proletariat, and the modern intelligentsia), the formation of 
which has taken place and is taking place literally before our eyes, constitute 
a small part of the population of Bangladesh, numerically small, and tied by 
thousands of threads to the social milieu which has produced them. The 
social boundaries have for the time being a comparatively unstable, mobile 
character; . 

(3) The relatively slow ripening of capitalist attitudes has led to the for- 
mation of numerous intermediate strata in the urban and rural population; 
these intermediate layers are also connected with modern commercial pro- 
duction, and with the disappearing pre-capitalist structures of the economy. 
Therefore, in their consciousness, social practice, and forms of social order, 
features characteristic of the so-called traditional (i.e., precapitalist) social 
organization are present even today. 

(4) A substantial portion of the urban population consists of the numer- 
ous declassed lumpen proletariat, who actually have no guarantee whatso- 
ever of stable sources of existence. It should be noted that these character- 
istic features of the social structure of society are contributing to the preser- 
vation of traditional forms of ideology and their influence on the conscious- 
ness and social behavior of the broad national masses. 
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THE UPPER BOURGEOISIE FROM THE 
MUSLIM COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY OF 
MEMONS IN PAKISTAN, 1947 TO 1971 


/ Sergey Levin 


A sizeable portion of the Pakistan bourgeoisie are from Muslim profes- 
sional commercial castes and communities. These people are the Gujarat 
Muslim Khojas, Memons, and Bohras, who moved to Pakistan, mainly after 
the 1947 division of India, as well as members of the Punjabi commercial 
communities of the Khatris, Pirachas, Shamsis, and Chinioti Sheikhs. 

Those who have come from these communities have seized supremacy in 
the Pakistan market. By 1971 they constituted the overwhelming majority 
of prominent capitalists in Pakistan and were the nucleus of the national 
monopolistic bourgeoisie which had formed in this country. At the same 
time, each of these communities maintains its aloofness from the others. In 
many respects they have opposed and continue to oppose each other and 
the growing local bourgeoisie of the peoples of Pakistan—the Sindis, Push- 
tuns, Baluchis, and, up until the formation of Bangladesh in 1971, the 
Bengalis. Moreover, capitalist competition frequently takes the form of com 
petition between the commercial castes and communities. It has recently 
become especially keen because of the appearance of national monopolies in 
Pakistan. 

The self-contained quality of the professional commercial castes and com- 
munities in turn gives a very distinctive flavor to the structure of the Paki- 
stan bourgeoisie, and the competition between them exerts an important 
influence on relations among the national groups and on the arrangement 
of class and political forces in Pakistan. Because of this, and also because 
the formation of the bourgeoisie within the framework of each commercial 
caste or community has its own distinctive features, it becomes necessary to 
study the history, organization, and economic and political positions of the 
individual caste or communal groups of the Pakistan bourgeoisie. 

The leaders of the Memon community are considered to be the most 
powerful of such caste groups in the upper bourgeoisie of Pakistan. A con- 
siderable number of Pakistan’s industrial and financial magnates have come 
from it. Some of the prominent statesmen and political figures of Pakistan 
also belong to it. The community of Memons has its own special organiza- 
tion, which provides obligatory mutual support for its members. This or- 
ganization has contributed substantially fo the growth of capital and the 
development of the entrepreneurial activity of the Memons in Pakistan. 
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What is the Memon community really like, and what positions do its 
leaders hold in Pakistan’s economic system? 


The Memon community came into being in the 14th-15th centuries. The 
Muslim missionary, Seyid Yusuf-Ud-Din (or Pir Yusuf Sindhi), a descend- 
ant of the famous Baghdad theologian of the 12th century, Abdul Kadir 
Gilani, is regarded as its founder. According to one version, in 1422, to an- 
other in 1350, Yusuf Sindhi spent some time in India in order to preach 
Islam there. According to the legend, he succeeded in converting to Islam 
700 families from the Hindu commercial caste of Lohan in Kathiawar, 
Kutch, and southern Sind, and also, apparently, a certain number of people 
from other local Hindu castes, chiefly the commercial ones (Khatris, Kutchis, 
Gujarati Banias). Yusuf Sindhi called the new converts Mumins, i.e., the 
orthodox, from which, later on, was derived the name Memons. 

The new Muslim community was distinguished by great religious zeal and 
piety. This feature is even today characteristic of the Memons. The reputa- 
tion for being pious Muslims which has been attached to the Memons con- 
tributes greatly to their commercial success in Muslim Pakistan today. 

With respect to religion, the Memons are considered orthodox Sunni 
Muslims. This has not prevented them, however, from preserving for a long 
time many customs and institutions handed down to them from the Hindu 
castes from which their community originated. 

Thus, until 1940, some Memons from Kutch and Kathiawar conformed 
not to the Muslim, but to the Hindu common law of the commercial caste of 
the Lohanas on questions of property inheritance.1 The Memons of Kutch 
preserved their caste panchayats (councils of five members) , which head their 
jamaats (local communities). And one of the principal subdivisions of the 
Memon—Halais—has inherited from the Lohan Hindus the traditional insti- 
tute of Mukhi—the chief of the caste community, who is also its treasurer. In 
addition to the mukhis of the local communities, the Halais also have a chief 
mukhi, who until recently lived in Dhoraji, in Kathiawar (India). The 
mukhis do not, however, mix into religious affairs, which are under the 
jurisdiction of Muslim sheikhs and pirs revered by the Memans. The descend- 
ants of Abdul Kadir Gilani and Yusuf Sindhi enjoy especially high au- 
thority among all the Memons. But the most important feature which dis- 
tinguishes the Memons from the majority of Muslims in India and Pakistan 
is the fact that the Memon community has turned into a commercial caste. 

As we know, Islam rejects any caste partitions in a society (all of the 
faithful are formally equal before Allah). The Memons, however, form an 
enclosed community, set apart from the rest of the Muslims. Characteristic 
for them are such basic caste features as hereditary profession, endogamy, 
and even the concept of a certain place in the traditional Hinduist caste 
hierarchy (the Memons claim to be descended from the warrior Varnas or 


—— e 
1A. A. Fyzee. Outlines of Mohammedan Law. Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. 55-60. 
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the class of Kshatris, and include themselves in the Rajput castes; on this 
basis, some of them, like their Hindu forefathers, refuse to take food from 
the hands of Hindus or Muslims of the lower castes). Moreover, the Memons 
themselves are divided into subcastes. The most important of these are the 
Kutchis and the already mentioned Halais. The Kutchis consider them- 
selves to be the highest subcaste, and are very reluctant to enter into marri- 
age with the Halais.? 

Finally, the organization of the Memons, like the organizations of the 
other Hindu commercial castes, stipulates that there be obligatory mutual 
support of its members in the sphere of business enterprise. The forms of 
this mutual support vary: preferential intracaste credit, including also that 
from special communal funds, exchange of information, a combined strug- 
gle against competitors, etc. 

The Memons have long been famous in India as very enterprising trades- 
men. Merchants from this community have engaged in trade with the most 
varied goods, on land and on sea. In the 16th and 17th centuries they settled 
throughout all of Gujarat, and set up a number of factories on the Malabar 
coast. The Memon merchants played a particularly important role in the 
trade of the city of Surat, which was at that time the leading trade center of 
western India. 

From the end of the 18th century and the first quarter of the 19th, a 
mass settlement of Memons began throughout India, and a few decades 
later they also emigrated beyond its borders, chiefly to the countries of the 
Indian Ocean basin. By the end of the 19th century, rich communities of 
Memons were appearing in the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
in Ceylon and Burma, and in East and South Africa.’ 

Apparently, among the settlement of Memons outside the borders of their 
native land in northern Gujarat there grew up a widespread practice of carry- 
ing on trade with the aid of distinctive joint stock companies. Each member 
of such a company, acting in any locality on his own responsibility and at 
his own risk, was at the same time the agent for all the rest. When he re- 
turned home at the appointed time, his total profits and losses were calcu- 
lated and the most advantageous prospects for joint capital investment in 
the future were discussed. This type of trading practice may be explained 
by the mobility of the Memons’ capital, the rapid spread of their operations 
into the huge territory from central and south Africa to China, and the 
springing up of the Memons’ distinctive international commercial houses, 


*Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. IX, Pt. I, Bombay, 1899, pp. 50-57; V. R. 
Russel, Lal Bahadur Hira Lal. The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
London, 1916, pp. 440-443. 

The prominent figure in the Indian national liberation movement, M. K. Gandhi, 
went to South Africa in 1893 as a lawyer for the wealthy Memon firm of “Dada Abdullah 
& Co.,” the descendants of the owners of which, incidentally, are flourishing today in 
Pakistan. In his autobiography Gandhi gives aneinteresting description of the Memons 
of Natal. Gandhi’s autobiography has been published three times in the USSR in Rus- 
sian, under the title Moya Zhizn’ (My Life). 
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which had enterprises in many countries simultaneously. 

The formation of the bourgeoisie from the Memon community took place 
not only over a huge territory, but also under the most varied conditions. 
Comprador operations played a very important role everywhere in the 
original amassing of capital by the Memon bourgeoisie. From the second 
half of the 19th century, however, the Memon leaders began to convert to 
independent industrial entrepreneurship. The process of forming the bour- 
geoisie from this community proceeded with special intensity in Bombay, 
where several tens of thousands of Memons had gradually settled. 

The principal mass of Memons was and is composed of petty tradesmen— 
shopkeepers, grocers, wandering peddlers, and agents and clerks in firms 
belonging to others. In some regions of Kutch (India), and near Karachi 
and on the Makran coast of present-day Pakistan, the Memons are still en- 
gaged in commercial agriculture, gardening, and fishing. 

As early as the colonial period, however, a number of major manufac- 
turers, shipowners, and merchants, with control over millions in capital, 
came from among the Memons. Even before the division of India in 1947, 
some of the representatives of the Memon leaders were connected with Eng- 
lish monopolistic capital, and took a direct part in forming the Indian 
monopolies. Among them were contemporary Pakistan’s monopolists, the 
Adamjees, Haroons, B. M. Abu Bekr, and others. 

Parallel to and in connection with the changes in the standards of living 
of the Memons, considerable changes also took place in their daily life, 
customs, world view, and social psychology. From medieval merchants they 
turned into modern bourgeoisie. At the same time the Memons preserved 
their caste aloofness and organization. But this traditional organization be- 
gan to be filled with new content. 

In the beginning of the 20th century, a reform movement arose in the 
Memon community, directed toward reorganizing their religious and caste 
institutions and adapting them to the conditions of bourgeois society, par- 
ticularly to the demands of capitalist entrepreneurship. This movement was 
headed by a Bombay manufacturer and prominent public figure, H. Yu. 
Sobani. . 

After the first world war, bourgeois business, social, and educational or- 
ganizations appeared among the Memons on a communal-caste basis. The 
most important of them were the Memon trade associations in Bombay, 
Poona, Colombo, and a few other large cities, the Memon Chamber of Com- 
merce in Bombay, the Memon Educaticnal and Welfare Society, and the 
“League of Young Memons.” The Memons have their own schools, colleges, 
hospitals, clubs, and, since the 1920s, their own periodicals in the Gujarati 
language (the newspaper Memon Mitra and the monthly Memon Patrika 
in Bombay, the newspaper Memon Samachar in Karachi, and others) .* 

Important changes have also taken place in community administration. 


“At the present time, in Karachi alone, the Pakistanian Memons are publishing two 
weeklies, Pak Memon and Memon Awaz, and the monthly magazine, Memon Alam. 
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The authority of the hereditary Mukhis and traditional panchayats has been 
replaced by elective organs of self-government that are bourgeois in both 
form and essence. Since the end of the 1930s, All-India Memon conferences 
were convened periodically. At the head of these new organizations have 
appeared representatives of the upper bourgeoisie, who tried to use the or- 
ganizations to extend their influence in the community. 

The division of the Hindu bourgeoisie into isolated caste and religious- 
communal groups has already in itself created favorable conditions for 
capitalist competition to take the form of intercaste competition and reli- 
gious-communal conflicts. In the south of India, in Madras and Bangalore, 
the Memons ran into competition with the Chettiars, a Tamil commercial 
caste; in Bengal with the Bengali bourgeoisie and Marwaris; in Punjab, 
with the Punjabi commercial castes and the Sikhs; in Bombay, Gujarat, and 
Sind, with other western Indian commercial castes—and not only with the 
Hindus, but also with Muslims. In time, however, with the aid of the English 
colonialists, the conflict between the Hindu and Muslim bourgeoisie came to 
the fore on an all-India scale. Many Memons took an active part in the Mus- 
lim religious and communal movements. The leaders of the Memons financed 
the Muslim League Party, which since 1940 was in the forefront of the Paki- 
stan movement, and were widely established. in the leadership of this party. 
And after the formation of an independent Pakistan in 1947, tens of thousands 
of Memons emigrated to that new state from India, and other countries, and 
transferred their capital there. 

At present Pakistan has become the chief center of entrepreneurial activity 
for the Memon bourgeoisie. In the 1960s about 150,000 Memons, or ap- 
proximately half of the community, were living there. True, the Memons 
were then only 0.16% of the population of Pakistan. But the proportion of 
them among the Pakistan bourgeoisie, especially the upper bourgeoisie, was 
much higher. Every fourth private factory or plant in Pakistan belonged to 
the Memons.® The Memon leaders form the most powerful group in the 
Pakistan monopolistic bourgeoisie. Specifically, the nucleus of the latter, 
as Pakistan regards it, consists of 22 monopolistic families, seven of which 
are Memons. These are the commercial, industrial, and financial magnates, 
widely known in Pakistan and beyond its borders, the Adamjees, Dawoods, 
Bawanys, Karims, Dadas, Haroons, and the Rangoonwala-Bengali group. 

The Adamjees are known above all as the “jute kings.” Before Bangla- 
desh was formed, they owned the Adamjees Jute Mills, the largest jute com- 
pany, not only in Pakistan, but also in the world, By 1971, 35,000 workers 
were employed in its mills in East Bengal. At the same time the Adamjees 
also controlled about 20 other major industrial, commercial, and financial 
companies, and numerous enterprises which they operated in various spheres 
of the Pakistan economy. Among them were textile, pulp and paper, and tea 
factories, chemical and machine construction plants, and oil-mills, plants for 


5G. F. Papanek, Pakistan’s Development. Social Goals and Private Incentives, Cam- 
bridge, 1967, p. 42. 
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assembling tractors, radios, and television sets, and jute presses, tea planta- 
tions, sugar mills, etc. In cooperation with the famous American chemical 
monopoly American Cyanamid International, the Adamjees are building a 
large plant for artificial fertilizer near Lahore. The Muslim Commercial 
Bank—the fourth largest commercial bank in Pakistan—serves as the prin- 
cipal financial power for the Adamjees. Among their other financial enter- 
prises should be mentioned the Adamjees Insurance Company, which is be- 
coming one of the leading Pakistani insurance companies, the Oriental 
Investment and Trading Co., and the philanthropic Adamjees Fund which, 
while not being formally a commercial enterprise, owns stock in various 
companies. 

More than 50,000 people have been employed in enterprises directly con- 
trolled by the Adamjees alone, and the assets of these enterprises reached 
at least 2.25 billion rupees in 1966-1967. The Adamjees occupied third place 
in amount of assets among the monopolistic groups in Pakistan.® 

In addition, several enterprises are in the Adamjees’ sphere of influence. 
On the one hand, they had sizable assets and directorships in approximately 
30 major companies “belonging to others” alone, both private and state 
controlled, (including five sugar, three jute, two cement, three petroleum 
and gas, two steamship companies, the post of chairman of the state cor- 
poration for industrial credit and investments, etc.). On the other hand, 
many capitalists, especially from Memon communities, have invested in the 
Adamjees enterprises. As a result, a number of major capitalists have affili- 
ated with the Adamjees group, and the group itself has become the center 
of a wider industrial and financial complex. 

The Adamjees were directly connected with the formation of a number of 
cartels in Pakistan, including those in banking and insurance, and in jute, 
cotton, sugar, and tea industries, trade in raw jute, etc. Moreover, they con- 
stantly occupied the ruling positions in the corresponding industrial monop- 
olistic organizations in Pakistan. 

The Dawood concern has been characterized by exceptionally high growth 
rates during the last few years. Its owners, in contrast to the Adamjees, were 
not large-scale industrialists when Pakistan was formed. At.that time they 
were engaged chiefly in trade, and owned only a few small cotton enter- 
prises. The Dawoods have now become industrial magnates in Pakistan. The 
direct support given them by the government, especially after the govern- 
ment of M. Ayub Khan came to power (the Dawoods acquired great influ- 
ence in the ruling circles) , played a major role in the formation and growth 
of their concerns. 

Before the events of 1971-1972, there were 20 companies in the Dawood 


*Here and in subsequent passages, approximate estimates of the assets of the monop- 
olistic associations of the Memons are given on the basis of Exchange reference books: 
Stock Exchange Guide of Pakistan, Karachi, 1968; Year Book of the Karachi Stock Ex- 
change, Ltd., Karachi, 1968; and of the prospectus and reports of the individual firms 
and material from the Pakistan press. 
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concern. The majority of them were among the largest in Pakistan. The basic 
industrial companies of the concern were: the Dawood Cotton Mills, Bure- 
wala Textile Mills, and the Lawrencepur Woolen and Textile Mills in West 
Pakistan; the Karnaphuli Paper Mills (the largest pulp and paper combine 
in all of South Asia) ; the Karnaphuli Rayon and Chemicals (production of 
artificial fibres and other synthetic materials) in East Bengal; the Dawood 
Mines for coal extraction; and the Dawood Jute Mills (they began to con- 
struct a large mill in East Pakistan). In cooperation with the American 
Hercules firm, the Dawoods have organized a company, Dawood Hercules 
Chemicals, which is building a huge artificial fertilizer plant near Lahore. 
In addition, the Dawood concern founded petroleum and steamship com- 
panies a few years ago, and the former had already succeeded in developing 
trade in oil and petroleum products throughout Pakistan by 1971. 

In the sphere of finance, the Dawoods controlled two insurance companies, 
as well as the Cooperative Bank of the Memons, created on their initiative 
in 1958 in Karachi. It has now become an extremely important caste credit 
enterprise for this community in Pakistan. The philanthropic “Dawood 
Fund” is also essentially a major financial enterprise. By the end of 1968, 
the assets of this fund were over 50 million rupees and were chiefly in- 
vested in the securities of various companies. 

By the end of the 1960s, the Dawood concern was considered the leading 
private industrial association in Pakistan. Its assets exceeded a billion 
rupees. True, with respect to the size of assets, the Dawood concern, which 
did not have its own commercial bank, was at that time in fourth place 
among Pakistan’s monopolistic associations. The Dawoods, however, held 
large shares in many companies owned by others, as well as in state banks 
and financial corporations. In addition, the Dawoods, like the Adamjees, 
enjoyed quite an extensive “sphere of influence” which included, in addition 
to many petty and average capitalists, some large-scale ones, primarily 

emons. 

The Bawany group is very closely connected with the Adamjees in both 
business and family relationships. Like the Adamjees, the Bawanys had 
been engaged in large-scale industrial enterprises in India and Burma even 
before 1947. When they settled down in Pakistan after 1947, the Bawanys 
operated here chiefly as textile and jute magnates. There are about 25 com- 
panies in the Bawany group, including eight textile, three jute, sugar, chemi- 
cal, and electrical engineering companies; they also had interests in petro- 
leum, tobacco, and construction industries, and in the insurance business. 
The assets of this group in Pakistan exceeded 300 million rupees. In addi- 
tion, until 1968 they owned commercial and industrial enterprises in Burma, 
and until the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965, in India. 

As far back as the colonial period, the Muslim ruler (Nawab) of the 
principality of Junagadh in Kathiawar (India), invested considerable capi- 
tal in the Bawany enterprises. The Nawab of Junagadh is to this day a major 
stockholder in the Bawany companies. Many Memons, especially those from 
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Junagadh, fellow countrymen of the Bawanys, also invested large funds in 
the enterprises of this group. 

The Karims, who are also from Kathiawar, were also large-scale indus- 
trialists long before the formation of Pakistan. They owned a number of 
commercial and industrial enterprises in various countries—India, Burma, 
Hong Kong, and even Japan. After 1947 the Karims settled in Pakistan, al- 
though they still retain large interests in the countries of Southeast Asia 
and India. 

In Pakistan, however, having begun with trade, the Karims later estab- 
lished a number of industrial companies, among which are eight textile, one 
jute, three match, and two metalworking industries. This group was the lead- 
ing producer in Pakistan of yarn and items made from artificial silk, and 
was among the leading participants in the carte] agreements in the jute and 
various branches of the textile industries. In addition, they had sizable assets 
and directorships in the companies of the Adamjees, Dawoods, and the 
Valika concern. 

One of the oldest commercial houses of the Memons is the Dada commer- 
cial house. Long before the formation of Pakistan, the ancestors of its pres- 
ent day proprietors established a group of trade and industrial enterprises in 
India, Burma, South Africa, and the countries of the Near East. In Pakistan, 
the Dadas were among the major exporters and importers, at the same time 
to a considerable extent retaining their interests in enterprises in other coun- 
tries, including India. The Dadas also founded a great number of industrial 
enterprises in Pakistan. Many of them were small and medium-sized, but 
there are also a number of large ones among them, including the Asbestos 
Cement Company (plants in Hyderabad, Karachi, and Chittagong), three 
textile companies, oil mills, cotton, and chemical plants. But the Dada’s share 
in Pakistani big business, and their capital, must not be judged only on the 
basis of the enterprises which they control directly. The point is that the 
Dadas, who have continuously had ruling positions in the Karachi Ex- 
change, have made wide use of concealed forms of financial control. They 
have had substantial shares in a large number of enterprises. The Dadas have 
also been junior partners in a number of Pakistani and forgign monopolies. 
All this also provides a basis for including the Dadas among the 22 monop- 
olist families of Pakistan. 

There are about 20 companies in the Haroon group. It is headed by the 
brothers Yusuf, Mahmud, and Sayid Haroon, who have for many years been 
actively engaged in politics, and have extensive business and political con- 
nections (Yusuf was governor of West Pakistan in March 1969, and Mah- 
mud was Minister of Agriculture in the A. M. Yahya Khan government). 
The principal spheres of the Haroons’ activity are the press, automobile, 
chemical, and petroleum refining industries and the film industry, the export 
of cotton, the import of petroleum and motor vehicles, and hotels and res- 
taurants. The group of Haroons, controlled the monopolistic association, 
Pakistan Services, which included the major hotels in both parts of the coun- 
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try, one of the largest newspaper associations in Pakistan, the Pakistan Her- 
ald (the newspapers Dawn, Evening Star, Vatan, Hurriet, etc.) , the Eastern 
Film Studios, an automobile assembly plant in Karachi, major auto repair 
shops in various cities in West Pakistan, a plant for the production of lubri- 
cating materials, and several cooperative banks in Karachi and Sind. The 
Haroons, like the Dadas, have held considerable shares and directorships in 
many companies, part of which they apparently controlled. 

The Rangoonwala-Bengali group has amalgamated about 30 enterprises, 
with total assets of no less than 200 million rupees. Its owners come from the 
principality of Veraval in Kathiawar. By 1947 they had enterprises in north- 
ern Gujarat, Bombay, Bengal, and Burma. In Pakistan this group operated 
in the food, textile, chemical, and woodworking industries, and were also 
engaged in large-scale trade in timber. Along with the Pakistan affiliate of 
the Anglo-Dutch concern of Unilever, it was one of the leading producers of 
vegetable oil or vanaspati (the Bengal Oil Mills, Burma Oil Mills, Oil Indus- 
tries of Pakistan), and one of the leaders of the group, M. A. Rangoonwala, 
headed a cartel in this industry. This same M. A. Rangoonwala, a very in- 
fluential and authoritative figure in the business world, from 11964-1971 occu- 
pied the post of president of a prominent Pakistan semi-state-owned com- 
mercial bank—the National Bank of Pakistan—and by 1969 was on the 
board of 40 major companies which “belonged to others.”? 

In addition to these seven families, there should be included in the mo- 
nopolistic leadership of the Pakistan bourgeoisie about another dozen fam- 
ilies or groups of major Memon industrialists who have continued to serve 
as partners in Pakistani and foreign monopolies, and have themselves occu- 
pied monopolistic positions in some industry, or have been leading partici- 
pants in cartel agreements. These are: the Dadabhoys, 17 companies in 
Pakistan and one in. India; the Jaffer Brothers, 16 companies in Pakistan, 
two in England, one in India, and enterprises in Kuwait and Arabian prin- 
cipalities on the shores of the Red Sea (this group, with the aid of English 
capital, is building a large trisuperphosphate plant in Karachi) ; Haji Ahmed 
Haji Hasham (tobacco and sugar industry) ; Husein Ibrahim (textile, sugar 
industry, tube-rqlling mills) ; the Pakolawal; the Akbarjis; and others. 

They are all related to each other through mutual interests and overlap- 
ping directorates in each ‘other’s companies, as well as personally, and fre- 
quently through family relationships too. Very often the industrial enter- 
prises of one of the monopolistic associations of Memons disposes of its 
output or purchases the necessary raw material through the trade network of 
the other monopolistic Memon associations. This is the situation, for exam- 
ple, with the enterprises of the Adamjees and Bawanys, the owners of which 
have long been related with each other through family ties. Often even a 
formally independent Memon commercial firm serves at the same time as the 
commercial agent for industrial enterprises belonging to various capitalists 
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in this community. Thus, for example, the wholesale commercial firm of Kas- 
sam Brothers serves in Karachi as the marketing agent for the textile mills 
of the Bawany, Dadabhoy and Husein Ibrahim groups. All of this makes 
monopolistic collusion between the representatives of the bourgeois leaders 
from the Memon communities much easier. Moreover, it is not at all obli- 
gatory for such collusion to be fixed in writing. In Pakistan it is most often 
brought about privately and in the form of a verbal “gentleman’s agreement” 
of the cartel type. 

With the aid of such private cartel agreements, the Memon leaders have 
seized the dominating position in Pakistan in a number of monopolized sec- 
tors of industry and trade. Among them were the production and sale of oil, 
the textile industry, and the trade in textiles in Karachi, Sind, and East Pak- 
istan, the jute industry in East Pakistan and the sugar industry in West Pak- 
istan, and the pulp and paper industry, a few basic chemical industries, and 
others, 

An important factor contributing to the preservation of Memon unity is 
their caste organization. Among them, as among the members of other pro- 
fessional trade communities, the competition and various types of machina- 
tions which usually accompany capitalist enterprise are not permitted in 
relationships with the members of their own caste. Furthermore, this orga- 
nization ensures its leaders the possibility of using communal funds in their 
own interests, and also—to a considerable extent—the individual capital or 
savings of the other members of the community. The leadership of this caste 
organization of Pakistan Memons, however, is in the hands of just the same 
monopolistic leadership. 

Thus, for example, in the administrative respect, all the Pakistan Memons 
are divided into local communities or jamaats, which are created on the 
principle of belonging to a certain subcaste (Halais, ‘Dhorajis, Kutchis, Ver- 
avadas, Okhais, etc.), or association of countrymen, as, for example, the 
Bombay Memon Brotherhood or the Jetpur Memon Association in Karachi. 
These local communities have their own schools, hospitals, mosques, living 
quarters, and credit cooperative societies. They are as a rule headed only by 
the large capitalists, and especially such magnates of Pakistan big business 
as M. A. Rangoonwala, the Dadas, Haroons, Adamjees, Dawoods, Pakola- 
walas, etc. They are the ones who control the All-Pakistan Memon Federa- 
tion, the president of which is Kassam Dada, the Memon Cooperative Bank 
(the Dawoods) , The Pakistan Memon Educational and Welfare Society (the 
Adamjees, Latif Ibrahim Jamal from the group of Husein Ibrahim, the Ha- 
toons, Bawanys), and other organizations of Memons in Pakistan. 

Supported by their position in the Pakistan economic system, and by the 
caste organization, the representatives of the Memon leaders have ensured 
themselves key posts in the majority of the important organizations of Paki- 
stan’s business circles, including the Federation of Pakistan Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the Chambers of Commerce and Industry in Ka- 
rachi, Chittagong, and Hyderabad, on the boards of the Karachi and Dacca 
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Stock Exchanges, in the industrial, textile, jute, sugar, and other associations, 
and, finally, on various consultative committees for industry, trade, and 
finance for the government. Moreover, the various representatives of the 
upper bourgeoisie from the Memon communities in these organizations 
maintain solidarity, and frequently come out as a united front against com- 
mon competitors. As a result, quite tense relationships had formed among 
the Memons with the growing local bourgeoisie of the peoples of Pakistan, 
particularly with the Bengalis and Pushtuns, and with the Gujarat leaders of 
the commercial community of the Khoja Ismailis and certain Punjab com- 
mercial castes. 

Sometimes sharp conflicts even arise on this fertile soil. One such interest- 
ing conflict took place at the beginning of 1968. The leaders of the Pakistan- 
ian Khoja Ismailis, and the owners of one of the leading monopolistic as- 
sociations in the country, the Fansies, for a long time could not build their 
own textile mills in Karachi because of the opposition of the Memon mag- 
nates dominating textiles there. Then the Fansies took advantage of the fact 
that they controlled the Karachi Gas Co., which had a monopoly on the sup- 
ply of gas for all of the enterprises of the Karachi Federal area. On the pretext 
of objective difficulties, the Fansies raised the prices for the gas sold to the tex- 
tile mills in Karachi, and demanded cash payment from them for two months 
in advance. When the All Pakistan Textile Mills Association refused to com- 
ply with their demand in general they stopped supplying gas to the textile 
mills. Since gas serves as the basic source of power for the textile industries 
of Karachi, the mills began to shut down, and their owners began to incur 
losses. The All Pakistan Textile Mills Association addressed its complaint to 
the government. This conflict caused a great uproar in the press.° In the end, 
the conflict was smoothed out, and the prices for gas remained as before, but 
the Fansies organized their own textile company, the Mohammad Farooq 
Textile Mills, which soon afterwards built a large factory in Karachi. 

Also in 1968, another sharp clash took place in the sugar industry between 
the Memon leaders and the sugar mill owners, who were descended from 
the feudal aristocracy of the Pushtun tribe of Yusufzais. Toward the middle 
of the 1960s the dominant position in the Pakistan sugar market and in the 
Industrial Association of Sugar Mill Owners was occupied by a syndicate of 
Pushtun sugar mill owners, The huge profits which the sugar companies re- 
ceived attracted new enterprises to this industry. In 1965-1968, a number of 
new plants were built in the sugar industry of West Pakistan, and still an- 
other monopolistic group was formed, consisting of five companies of Me- 
mons (the Adamjees, Bawanys, Haji Ahmed Haji Hasham, Husein Ibrahim 
and the Adam Ltd. group) as well as two other companies of sugar mill 

owners affiliated with them, with whom the Memon leaders were connected 
by mutual interests. Sharp competition flared up between these two groups, 
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and in December 1968 it gave rise to a great political scandal. By this time 
strong dissatisfaction had ripened among the population of Pakistan in con- 
nection with the scarcity and high price of sugar. Speaking at a press con- 
ference in Dacca, one of the leaders of the Pushtun syndicate, Abdul Ghafur 
Khan, the Nawab of Hoti, then occupying the post of Minister of Trade for 
Pakistan, publicly accused his competitors of “manipulations in the sugar 
trade” which caused its scarcity and high prices, and he expressed his inten- 
tion of starting an investigation of their abuses.® The “manipulators,” who 
had been mentioned by name, issued a joint statement to the press in which, 
not limiting themselves to a protest against “the ungrounded and irresponsi- 
ble accusations of the Minister of Trade,” they in turn demanded a court 
examination, inasmuch as these accusations “were undermining their repu- 
tation,” and also asked the President of Pakistan to intervene in the con- 
flict.1° For several weeks after this, material appeared in the Pakistan press 
on the abusive monopolies in the sugar trade, and the names of the Adam- 
jees, Bawanys, the Nawab of Hoti, and other industrial and financial mag- 
nates were spread about. There were, however, persons too influential and 
close to the ruling circles implicated in the scandal, not to mention the fact 
that the general political situation which had developed in the country at the 
end of 1968 and the beginning of 1969 was too tense for the government to 
permit themselves a court examination. They tried to hush up the scandal. 
Of course, this did not eliminate the competition between the Memon leaders 
and the Pushtun sugar mill owners. 

Items often appear in the Pakistan press which imply that the Memon 
organizations which are formally outside of politics are in fact also being 
used by the leaders of this community for political purposes. Moreover, in 
such cases the Memon leaders are pursuing not only the common class inter- 
ests of the upper Pakistan bourgeoisie, but also frequently their own group 
interests. This was the case, for example, during the election campaign in 
Pakistan in 1964-1965, or during the supplementary elections in the summer 
of 1966 for the post of deputy from the Karachi district in the Pakistan Na- 
tional Assembly, which had become vacant. Some of the Memon leaders 
(Mahmud Harun, Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, Siddik Dawood, Ghulam Nabi Me- 
mon, etc.) came out as rivals of the representatives of the other caste or 
national groups of upper Pakistan bourgeoisie who were competing with 
the Memons. Thus, at the elections in the National Assembly in March 1965, 
Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, an industrial magnate and one of the Memon leaders, 
enlisted official support for his candidacy from the Association for the Aid 
of the Welfare of Memons in Karachi. The competition and political riv- 
alry between the Memon Haroons and the leaders of the Punjabi Piracha 
trade community, H. Habibulla, serves as another illustration. The caste or- 
ganizations of both the Memons and the Pirachas in Karachi, Sind, and 
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Baluchistan ended up being drawn into the struggle between them; in the 
end this struggle in the summer of 1966 served as one of the reasons for the 
growth of the factional conflicts in the then ruling party of the Muslim League 
and for the reorganization of the provincial government of West Pakistan. 

Strained relations with the Bengal national bourgeoisie had formed among 
the Memons. Sharp competition developed in the 1960s between the Memons 
and the Bengali entrepreneurs, particularly in the jute, textile, and food in- 
dustries, banking and insurance affairs, and in the domestic and foreign 
trade of East Pakistan. Great dissatisfaction was aroused among the Bengali 
businessmen by the activity of the controlling commercial and industrial and 
financial Memon magnates of the Pakistan monopolies in other sectors (for 
example, the monopolistic machinations with the prices of the companies of 
the Dawood concern). 

‘Considering the growth of the Bengali national movement and attempting 
to ensure themselves a more favorable climate for enterprise activity in East 
Bengal, certain major capitalist Memons ‘began in the middle of the 1960s 
to attract influential representatives of the Bengali elite onto the boards of 
their companies, and to make wider use of Bengalis as administrative per- 
sonnel in their enterprises. On the whole, however, the Memons in East Ben- 
gal by 1971 had maintained their caste aloofness in the business sphere, and 
along with the Punjabis were regarded by the emerging Bengali bourgeoisie 
as their chief competitors in the East Bengal market. Therefore, after the 
formation of the republic of Bangladesh, the enterprises which belonged to 
the Memon leaders there were the first nationalized. As a result, the upper 
bourgeoisie from the Memon community lost the enterprises, capital, and 
economic positions which they had had in East Bengal up until 1971. 

The situation is different in modern Pakistan. The government of Z. A. 
Bhutto has carried out certain measures restricting the positions of major 
private capital and monopolies (establishing state control over 31 enterprises 
in ten sectors of heavy industry, strengthening control over commercial 
banks, abolishing the system of managing agents, nationalizing the insur- 
ance business, etc.) These measures, however, have not been especially di- 
rected against the Memons or the other caste or national groups of the upper 
bourgeoisie as was the nationalization program in Bangladesh. In spite of 
the fact that the economic positions of the Memon leaders in Pakistan have 
been considerably weakened in connection with the recent events on the sub- 
continent of South Asia, the group remains, as before, one of the strongest 
caste groups of the upper Pakistan bourgeoisie. 
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THE URBANIZATION PROCESSES 
AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
URBAN POPULATION IN PAKISTAN 


/ Vyacheslav Belokrenitsky 


B etween 1947 .and 1971 Pakistan was one of the least urbanized countries 
of the “Third World,” but the proportion of urban population in West Pak- 
istan was relatively large. According to the 1961 census it was 22.5%. If 
the ratio between the growth rates of the urban and rural populations in the 
1960s was close to this index during the preceding decade (which can be 
judged by the 1951 and 1961 censuses), the proportion of city dwellers at 
the beginning of the 1970s should approach 30%. 

According to Pakistan census statistics, a population center may be classi- 
fied as an urban area if it has more than 5000 inhabitants and possesses cer- 
tain features seen in an urban type of settlement (a form of municipal self- 
government, communal conveniences, etc.) ; in addition, administrative cen- 
ters are recognized as urban areas even if the population there numbers less 
than 5000. Thus in Pakistan there may be population centers classed as cities 
which would not number among the cities in other countries, including 
neighboring states. In India, for example, the requirement for a population 
center to be classed as a city is that, for a certain population density, three 
fourths of the adult males be engaged in work outside the sphere of agricul- 
ture. In addition, we know that the UN demographers classify cities as pop- 
ulation centers with over 20,000 inhabitants. 

` The special nature of the small cities has been reflected in the documents 
of the Pakistan Planning Commission, in which an urban area is restricted 
to population centers with over 25,000 inhabitants. But even with this nar- 
rowing of the limits of urban population, its dimensions and proportions 
remain impressive. The point is that in 1961, 59% of the city dwellers lived 
in cities with a population of over 100,000 inhabitants; and 19% and 22% 
of the urban population, respectively, lived in medium-sized (from 25,000 
to 100,000) and small (under 25,000) cities and townships. The proportion 
of inhabitants of large and medium-sized urban areas at the beginning 
of the 1970s was apparently over 20%. 

The distribution of the urban population of present-day Pakistan is, in the 
regional respect, uneven. The greatest concentration of city dwellers (as of 
the population in general) is found in the Indus Valley. Among the pres- 
ent provinces, the least urbanized are the North-West Frontier Province 
(NWFP) and Baluchistan (see Table 1). The largest proportion of urban 
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TABLE 1 


URBAN POPULATION OF WEST PAKISTAN IN 1961 
(In the Districts Which Form the Present-day Provinces) 





Punjab Sind NWFP Baluchistan West Pakistan 

No. of in- No. of in- No. of in- No. of in- No. of in- 
Sizeof habitants % habitants % habitants % habitants % habitants % 
cities in thous. in thous. in thous. in thous. in thous. 
Over 
100,000 2909 53 251 TI 219 28 107 48 5686 59 
25,000 to 
100,000 1176 21 309 10 318 4l — — 1803 19 
Under 


25,000 1390 26 42 IB 247 3l 117 52 2166 22 
Total ur- 


ban pop. 5475 3172 784 224 9655 
Total 

pop. 25581 8469 7878 1252 42880 
% urban 

pop. 21.4% 37.4% 10.3% 17.9% 22.5% 
% inhabitants 

of large 

cities 11.3% 28.9% 2.9% 8.6% 13.2% 





Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Census Bulletin No. 2, Karachi, 1963. 


population is in Sind, but only because this province contains the former 
capital and largest city in Pakistan—Karachi. 

It is in Baluchistan that the small cities are most significant; according 
to the data for 1961, more than half of the city dwellers lived in them. More- 
over, among these cities the extremely small ones, with under 5000 inhabi- 
tants, were predominant. The small cities also occupy an important place in 
NWFP and Punjab. Thus, if one excludes the urban population of Sind, the 
structure of which is determined by Karachi, the proportion of small city 
dwellers in 1961 was equal to 27% of the urban population. 

What are the cities of Pakistan like? Let us briefly examine their origin 
and structure. It is most suitable to subdivide Pakistan cities into three types: 
the old ones, which grew up in the era before the English conquest; the 
modern ones, which were formed during the colonial period; and the new 
ones, which appeared during the years of independent statehood. The most 
numerous in present-day Pakistan are the modern cities. The number of 
population centers which had already received city status in the period since 
independence (according to the data for 1961 they constituted over a fifth 
of all the cities) is also quite large. The old cities rank numerically below 
the two other groups, but among them the proportion of the largest city 
centers is higher. 
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The old cities, which have been preserved from medieval times, are either 
the former capitals of individual principalities, centers of regions which to 
a great extent were independent within the larger state formations of 
feudal times, or fortified points on the borders of principalities and states. 
A city which was the headquarters of a feudal ruler was, as a rule, mono- 
centric, grouped around the feudal residence, its court, and armed camp. In 
the feudal era the cities were centers of trade and crafts. They drew a large 
number of artisans to serve the needs of the feudal aristocracy. Some of the 
cities have been famous from deepest antiquity as centers for caravan trade 
(Multan and Peshawar, for example). 

Under British colonial rule, many cities lost their importance, and often 
their city status along with it. On the other hand, a relatively small portion 
of these cities acquired new features in the colonial era. Quarters for the 
British civil administration (civil lines) appeared in them; military towns 
(cantonments) were built for military subdivisions and military administra- 
tion, usually at a certain distance from the old city. Thus, within the limits 
fof a single city area, two cities would seemingly spring up—the old and the 
new. Traces of this division are frequently preserved to this day. Among 
the modern cities are some which came into being through the expansion 
of the political and administrative system under the British, as well as 
through their military and strategic plans. The modern cities in Baluchistan 
and the NWFP are basically of this type. On the other hand, many modern 
cities arose as the result of the opening up of land, which was tied in with 
the development of irrigation and expansion of the bases of agricultural 
production. The cities in the western part of Punjab, the so-called “colony 
cities,” are almost exclusively of this type. There are very large ones among 
the latter today, as, for example, Lyallpur. A number of modern cities owe 
their rapid growth to the development of trade and transportation networks, 
especially sea transport (Karachi), and railroad communications. Finally 
the capitalist industrialization which began in the colonial period led to 
the location of manufacturing enterprises in the cities, especially in the 
large ones. In that period an important factor in the growth of the small 
and medium-sized cities was, in the first place, the increase in the natural 
growth rate of the population and the development of local trade centers. 
The penetration of elements of European architecture and municipal build- 
ings which gave the population center the features of city settlements in the 
eyes of the colonial administration officials, was also of some importance. 

City development in the postwar era at first took place under complex 
. political circumstances. The division of colonial India and the mass migra- 
tion of the inhabitants brought about great changes in the composition of 
the urban population of the districts which form present-day Pakistan. The 
1951 census recorded a certain increase in the degree of urbanization in 
comparison with 1941. Due to the influx of refugees, individual cities grew 
up rapidly, especially Karachi--the capital at that time. Refugees from 
India constituted about half or even more of the inhabitants of many of the 
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cities, chiefly in Punjab and Sind. Some refugee colonies were even recog- 
nized as cities (Khazro in Punjab, for example). 

In the years since independence, cities originated to a large extent in 
connection with the economic development of the country. During the 
decade from 1951 to 1961, small, purely industrial cities and settlements 
of an urban type appeared (Ahmadnagar, Jehangira, Daudkhel, Jauhara- 
bad). These cities arose around a major enterprise or around a whole 
industrial complex which had been or was being built. The total number 
of new cities of this type is not, however, large. Among the population 
centers which were included as cities for the first time in 1961, the over- 
whelming majority owed this classification to their population growth and 
to a certain improvement in the system of community services. 

At the same time, many of the old and modern cities have changed con- 
siderably in appearance during the last few decades. Industrial zones have 
appeared in these cities, especially in the largest ones. These zones have 
as a rule grown up slightly apart from the traditional center of the city, 

often with the direct support of the state. While in the large cities there is 
a marked concentration of the manufacturing enterprises in one or a few 
districts in the city, in the smaller ones the industrial enterprises are usually 
concentrated outside the limits of the central sections of the city (the latter 
are the most expensive plots of land, and for that very reason—the high 
prices of the property—industrial buildings are sometimes constructed out- 
side the city boundaries). Quarters inhabited by construction workers have 
appeared in connection with the major industrial and hydroelectric power 
construction in a number of cities. Industrial zones and workers’ quarters 
thus constitute new features in the Pakistan city. 

It is difficult, however, to judge from them the nature of the majority of 
the cities, and of their functional role in the economic, social, and political 
life of Pakistan. Classification of cities according to the functions which 
they fulfill is one of the basic methods in economic and geographic litera- 
ture, and is most often based on detailed statistical data on the distribution 
of gainfully employed urban population according to the sectors, with a 
distinction made between basic (city forming) and nonbasic (city serving) 
sectors. Unfortunately, we can only make a first attempt in implementing 
this type of typology. By using the data on the cities of West Pakistan con- 
tained in the material from the last census taken (1961), as well as informa- 
tion on the value of individual cities to the country’s economic system at 
that period (they are taken chiefly from general works on economic geogra- 
phy), we have compiled a rough diagram of the distribution of the basic 
functions among the West Pakistan cities at the end of the 1950s and the 
beginning of the 1960s (see Table 2). 

It should not be surprising that political functions predominate over all 
the rest. West Pakistan has remained a primarily agrarian country with 
respect to its economic structure. At the same time, its political and ad- 
ministrative system has inherited features from British colonial rule, under 
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which great attention was paid to political administration.? 

The economic functions, even taken as a whole, have given way to the 
political. The predominance of the industrial function over that of trade 
and transport may be partially explained by the fact that the economic- 
geographic literature used frequently pertained to the industrial centers of 
acity, where there were only one or two quite large (by Pakistan standards) 
factories. Furthermore, singling out the trade and transport centers was 
made difficult because of the widespread and non-specificity of such func- 
tions as wholesale trade in grain and other products of agricultural produc- 
tion. It should therefore be assumed that the spread of the industrial func- 
tion is somewhat overestimated according to our material, while the trade- 
transport function suffers from underestimation. 

The spread of the cultural function lags considerably behind that of the 
political and economic. The cities which had this function constituted less 
than a tenth of all the cities. Moreover, the educational centers are primarily 
the large cities where the universities, colleges and technical schools are 
located. Included among the historical and religious centers are cities which 
possess cultural and historical monuments and a few centers of religious 
pilgrimage (a considerable number of such centers are located in rural 
areas). 

The distribution of functions among the cities is naturally uneven. Some 
cities fulfilled several functions, while others in general did not play any 
sizeable role in the economic and socio-political life of the country. Three 
types of cities are singled out: polyfunctional, unifunctional, and those 
fulfilling only local functions. Of the polyfunctional cities, 14 had all four 
of the functions which we have mentioned. All of these were the largest 
urban centers (12 with a population of over 100,000 and two with the 
number of inhabitants approaching 100,000). There were somewhat more 
cities with three functions—22. These are chiefly those of medium size 
according to population density (there were 40 cities in all having a popula- 
tion of from 25,000 to 100,000 in 1961). They lacked, as a rule, the cultural 
function. The most numerous among the polyfunctional cities were those 
with two functions—36. These were principally small population centers 
with from 20,000 to 35,000 inhabitants. Most frequently encountered was 
a combination of the political and administrative function with one of the 
two economic functions. 

Unifunctional cities constituted the most numerous type of group (127). 
These were principally small cities and very small urban areas. The chief 
function of these cities is political and administrative. The overwhelming 





2The concept of signs of urbanism in the censuses of the colonial period is itself pri- 
marily linked with fulfillment of the political and administrative function. Thus, the 
regional center was considered and continues to be considered as a city, regardless of 
the number of inhabitants. In the sparsely populated localities in Baluchistan, popula- 
tion centers with a population of under 1500 are on this basis included as cities. Still 
more indicative in this respect is the recognition of certain military settlements as cities. 
In one of them, according to data from the 196P census, there were only 200 inhabitants. 
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majority of them are regional centers. In addition, a special variety is com- 
prised of small, purely industrial centers, port (primarily for fishing) cities 
(Pasni, Gwadur), small railway junctions (Kundian), trade and craft 
centers (Bhera, Hala), and mining industries (Khevra), as well as military’ 
towns (Cherat, Mansarcamp). 

The second largest group numerically is composed of 116 cities, which 
fulfill functions of only local importance. These are exclusively small cities, 
the overwhelming majority of which have a population of not over 10,000. 
But among these cities, the functions of which are inadequately marked, 
are some quite large ones with over 20,000 inhabitants. The cities and urban 
settlements in this group have undoubtedly played a substantial role on 
their tahsil-taluka, or even district scales, since they are centers for whole- 
sale trade in agricultural produce and focal points for the surrounding 
rural population. It is not by chance that the number of such cities was 
greatest in Punjab, in regions developed and settled in recent and very 
recent times (the old regions of Punjab possess a more subdivided ad- 
ministrative system). 

The cities in West Pakistan have thus formed two functional networks. 
One of these networks, consisting mainly of medium-sized cities but also 
including some large and small cities, owed its origin and development to 
the establishment of a system of national economy and centralized political 
power. These cities were mainly situated in the Indus Valley, which was 
seemingly the “heart” of the configuration of the first functional network, 
with a few branches to the west iand northwest (Quetta, Peshawar). The 
other network of cities, to a large extent independent of the first, chiefly 
joined the small urban areas—centers of local administration and.central 
localities for certain rural regions. The urban centers which form them are 
more or less equally scattered throughout the country. 

The functional classification of cities reflects, above all, the characteristic 
features of urbanization which have been formed over a long period of time. 
The new tendencies which appeared during the years of Pakistan’s inde- 
pendent development had not succeeded in revealing themselves fully by 
1961. In the 1960s they made themselves felt to a greater extent. We know 
that in this period in West Pakistan there was an intenSive growth in 
industry, including some sectors of heavy industry, and that the scale of 
mining and especially of hydroelectric power construction increased. There 
were changes in the geographical distribution of industrial projects, and 
Karachi’s importance as an industrial center decreased, since it yielded, 
according to the Census of Manufacturing Industries 1956-60, a slightly 
smaller portion of production than the industry of all the other regions in 
West Pakistan. A greater geographical dispersion of the manufacturing 
industry, and the appearance of new centers for the mining industry un- 
doubtedly changed the economic functions of a number of cities and in- 
creased the role of modern economic development in the urbanization 
process. All of these shifts, however, could not radically change the nature 
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of the functional network of modern-day Pakistani cities which had been 
established through the decades. 

A genetic and functional analysis, to the extent to which it has been 
given above, cannot adequately depict all of the major features of the 
urbanization processes in Pakistan. Pakistani sociologists, in studying the 
specificity of these processes in Pakistan and in other countries in South 
Asia, have noted such common factors as an increase in population and 
in its density in regions with a developed irrigational system, a decrease in 
agricultural productivity estimated per capita, the indebtedness of the rural 
inhabitants, their lack of full-time employment, and the fragmentation of 
property holdings. These factors have acted.as “push forces,” driving the 
rural population into the cities. Among the “pull forces” they have singled 
out the development of industry, transportation, and the infrastructure of 
social and daily life. The large role played by the “push forces” in the 
urbanization process led to the fact that the rural population settled in the 
cities of West Pakistan (chiefly in the largest of them), and at first often 
had no work and no place to live. The “internal migration” (from the 
country to the city) was initially only a small addition to the mass immigra- 
tion of refugees from India which was experienced by the cities of West 
Pakistan at the end of the 1940s and the beginning of the 1950s, and to 
those difficult problems which it created (the growth of sections of slums 
and hovels, neglect and unsanitary conditions, unemployment, and lack of 
full-time employment). In comparison with the initial period in Pakistan’s 
history, the situation in the cities had somewhat improved by the end of the 
1960s, but the problems of increasing the rate of housing construction and 
of establishing the necessary communal conveniences (sewage systems, 
water supply, and provision of gas and electricity) are, as before, urgent.” 

According to the 1961 census, 2.4% of the nonagricultural labor forces 
in the cities were unemployed. According to the data from sample surveys 
made in January 1964 and April-June and July-August 1965, respectively, 


15% (roughly), 1.96%, and 3.61% of the gainfully employed urban 


population were unemployed (and seeking work). The proportion of un- 
employed seems small, but it must be remembered that the overwhelming 
proportion of them are concentrated in the large cities, and that conse- 
quently the proportion of unemployed population in these cities was approxi- 
mately twice as high. In addition, the data of the sample surveys show that 
in the mid-1960s almost 5% of the urban gainfully employed population 
(150,000-200,000 people) worked less than 31 hours a week. This indicates 
the scale of part time or partial employment. Also to be taken into considera- 
tion is the fact that Pakistan statistics singled out a special category of 
persons “not working and not seeking work.” According to the data for 
1964, they constituted over 4% of the urban inhabitants over 10 years of 
age. The majority of them were people who were temporarily disabled, had 


*Problems of Urbanization in Pakistan. Kafachi, 1969. 
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lost hope of work, lived on charity, were satisfied with promises of work, etc. 
Also included in this category of persons were landowners and other property 
owners. Wealthy landowners live in the cities as a result of one of those 
“pull factors” which are created by the numerous conveniences which city 
life offers the well-to-do strata of society. For one reason or another the city 
served as a focal point for those members of the population who were— 
willingly or unwillingly—unemployed. The proportion of the labor forces 
in the cities of West Pakistan in the mid-1960s was less than 30%, a lower 
figure than that for the rural area (over 33%). 

The important influence of the “push forces” has also been felt in the 
nature of the employment for the urban population. In comparing the urban- 
ization processes in Pakistan with analogous processes in the capitalist 
countries, Pakistani sociologists, particularly Hassan Nawaz Gardezi, have 
emphasized the great importance of the “tertiary sector” as a source of 
employment for the growing urban population. The sizeable portion of 
population groups connected with trade, finances, repair, and services was 
actually one of the important features of the social and professional composi- 
tion of the population of West Pakistan cities (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE OF SELF-EMPLOYED POPULATION 
OF WEST PAKISTAN (in %) 





Urban area Large cities Medium-sized) Rural area 


Spheres of employment (1964) 8 (1961) » and small (1964) @ 
: f cities? 

Agriculture 9.1 41 14.1 73.8 
Industry (including 

mining) 24.0 29.6 18.4 10.9 
Construction 2.5 42 0.8 1.2 
Transport and 

communications 5.6. 7.1 3.5 1.1 
Trade 22.2 17.9 26.5 3.8 
Services 33.8 32.4 35.2 7.9 


Other (including 
electric, gas, and : 
water supply) 2.8 4.1 15 1.3 


Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








®Population and Labor Force in Pakistan, Karachi, 1966, p. 52. 

bPopulation Census of Pakistan 1961, Vol. 6, Karachi (1966) 

eCalculated on the assumption of structural invariability in the employment 
of the urban gainfully-employed population in 1961 and 1964, and the equality 
of the population in the large and other cities. Since the ratio of the urban 
population of these two categories in 1961 actually equalled approximately 
60:40, the employment figures for the medium-sized and small cities somewhat 
exaggerate their closeness to the employment in the large cities. The changes 
in the employment structure of the gainfully employed population in the large 
cities during 1961-1964 would operate in this same direction. 
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Persons employed in the sphere of physical production (agriculture, 
industry, and construction) constituted only about 36% of the urban gain- 
fully employed population (as opposed to 86% among the rural gainfully 
employed population). The proportion of this population in the large cities 
was not much higher—38%. In the medium-sized and small cities, ap- 
parently only a third of the labor forces were employed in the sphere of 
productive labor, and almost half of them were engaged in agriculture, 
hunting, and fishing. 

In comparison with the rural gainfully employed population, the urban 
was seven times less involved in agriculture, two and a half times more in 
industry, four times more in the sphere of services, and almost six times 
more in trade. The economic specialization of the cities was thus shown not 
so much in the difference between the proportion of industrial jobs for the 
. population as in the difference between the proportions of those employed 
in trade and in the sphere of services. This becomes especially obvious when 
one examines the structure of employment in the medium-sized and small 
cities. In these urban settlements as well as in the rural areas, industrial 
employment was basic for a small part of the gainfully employed popula- 
tion. But almost two thirds of the labor forces were employed in the sphere 
of trade and services in the medium-sized and small cities, while in thé rural 
areas only somewhat over a tenth were engaged in these spheres. 

The data from the sample survey of 1964 make it possible to link the 
employment structure of the urban population to their employment status 
(see Table 4). Information ‘on the proportion of employers, employees, self- 
employed, and unpaid family helpers was obtained for the entire gainfully 
employed population of West Pakistan: In view of the fact that the principal 
part of it was composed of the rural population, corrections must be made, 
since in the cities the modern (capitalist) forms of economic life have been 
relatively more developed. This is mainly true of such sectors as industry, 
transport and communications, and construction; it is true to a lesser degree 
for the spheres of services and trade. 

According to the figures shown in Table 4, employers, along with em- 
ployees were fewer in number than the two other categories. The gap, how- 
ever, was not large, and in view of the stipulation made above, it may be 
considered that the urban labor force fell into two approximately equal 
groups, one of which was connected with the more or less modern (capital- 
ist) sector, and the other with the traditional and semi-traditional sector. 
In the large cities this balance was disturbed in favor of the modern forms, 
and in the majority of the medium-sized and small cities in favor of the 
traditional ones. 


In comparison with the gainfully employed rural population, the urban 
as a whole shows an essentially closer connection with the modern (capital- 
ist) sector (see Table 5). Also indicative of this is the data on the incomes 
of the urban and rural population which were used by A. Bergan in his 
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TABLE 4 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF URBAN 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED POPULATION 














(1964) 
(in thousands) 
Sphere of Total Employers» Employees? Self-employed? Unpaid 
employment employed Family Helpers? 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
Agriculture 284 3 43 151 87 
Mining industry 5 — 4 1 — 
Manufacturing 
industry 739 7 318 307 5 
Construction 77 _ . 49 23 5 
Power, gas, and 
water supply 22 2 16 2 2 
Trade 690 7 94, 506 85 
Transport and 
communications 175 4 99 60 12 
Services ` 1049 7 700 276 66 
Other 65 oe 39 23 3 
Total 3106 30 1362 1349 365 


Population and Labor Force in Pakistan, 1964, Karachi, 1966, p. 52. 
bEstimated according to the proportion of these categories in the employment structure of all of 
the gainfully employed population according to the corresponding spheres. 





TABLE 5 
EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION IN WEST PAKISTAN 








Entrepreneurs Employees Self-employed Unpaid family 
resorting to helpers 
hired labor (In percent of total gainfully employed 

forces population according to data for 1964) 
Urban area 1% 44% 43% 12% 
Rural area 1% 24% 50% 25% 


All of West 
Pakistan 1% 287% 48% 23% 
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1966 study. It was obtained by the Pakistan Central Statistical Bureau in 
the course of investigations of the current economic conditions for the 1963- 
1964 fiscal year. The diference between the structure of the personal incomes 
of the urban and rural populations makes it possible to draw still more 
definite conclusions concerning the contrast in the urban and rural eco- 
nomic structure (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6 


SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOMES FOR THE 
POPULATION OF WEST PAKISTAN 


(1963-1964, in percents adding up to total income)2 








Wages and Income of self-employed from: Rent, Other 
salary agric. nonagric. interest, sources? 
spheres spheres dividends 

Urban area 55.6 4.1 24.9 5.8 9.6 
29.0 

Rural area 15.1 49.2 6.9 4.9 23.9 
56.1 

All of West 

Pakistan 26.5 36.5 12.0 5.1 19.9 

48.5 





aA, Bergan, “Personal Income Distribution and Personal Savings in Pakistan 1963- 
1964,” PIDE, Karachi, T.A. 17. 

bOther sources of income include pensions, house rental allowance, and “regular 
assistance to sons and daughters.” 


The total income of all the urban families was estimated in 1963-1964 
at 5,680 million rupees, as opposed to 14,560 million for the rural house- 
holds (approximately 1:3). The average per capita income in the city 
proved to be essentially higher—515 rupees per year as opposed to 373. 
At the same time the income distribution in the urban area was more uneven 
in comparison with that in the rural area (concentration ratio 0.430 as 
opposed to 0.357). Only 1% of the total income of the city dwellers fell 
to the lower (according to income received) 5% of the householders, and 
26% to the upper 5% of the families. The lower 10% of the householders 
had only 2.5% of the total income, but the upper 10% had more than a 
third of this income. In addition, according to A. Bergan’s observations, in 
view of the limited scale of sampling and the relatively small number of 
families with a high income, “sampling errors” could influence the overall 
picture of income distribution. Ningteen percent of the householders 
selected for investigation were dropped because of the impossibility of 
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establishing contact with them or their refusal to give out data on their 
incomes. “We must not rule out the possibility that the incomes of the 
families who did not give any answer was to a certain extent above 
average.”8 


An increase in the proportion of city dwellers in the composition of the . 
population of the country is customarily termed urbanization. But this pro- 
portion is only the external sign of the process. The essence of urbanization 
lies in the increased role played by the cities in the life of the country, and 
in the spread of the urban way of life. This process has demographic as well 
as economic, social, and cultural and every-day life aspects. The proportion 
of urban dwellers in the composition of the population of modern-day Paki- 
stan overstates the level attained in the course of urbanization in this sense. 
In Pakistan one observes not only a spread of the urban way of life to the 
rural areas (as also occurs in economically developed countries), but also 
that the rural (traditional) way of life has a considerable influence on the 
city and on the urban population. This influence is most noticeable in the 
small cities and decreases as the scale and expansion of the modern functions 
of the cities increases. 

In present-day Pakistan, cities which are of the traditional type in the 
structural and genetic and functional respects are quantitatively predomi- 
nant. Although the smallest portion of the urban population lives in them, it 
should not be forgotten that the modern functions of the large and medium- 
sized cities often do not change the traditional aspect of many quarters of 
the cities and of whole regions. The features characterizing the migrational 
stream from the country to the city also have a certain significance. Many 
emigrants leave their family in the country and send part of their pay there 
and from time to time return to take part in the field work, frequently regard- 
ing their moving to the city as a temporary phenomenon. Countering this and 
many other aspects of the direct influence which the rural way of life exerts 
on the urban way are the tendencies to draw into the orbit of the urban econ- 
omy the rural areas which are situated near the large modern city, or in 
regions where the density of urban centers is greater (for example, in Pun- 
jab). The general social and economic environment frequently indicates the 
process and the level of urbanization more clearly than the most precise 
statistical data on the population living within the municipalities, canton- 
ments, municipal committees, etc. 

The urbanization of Pakistan is in this sense closely connected with the 
processes by which traditional society is transformed, and the agricultural 
bases of its economic system and the rural basis of its inhabitants’ settling 
are undermined. A leading role in these processes is played by the state, 
which plans the broad economic ans cia including the development of 


8A, are ‘Personal Income Distribution and Personal Savings in Pakistan 1963- 
1964,” PIDE, Karachi, 1966, pp. 4-6. 
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the social sectors. At the same time it can withstand such undesirable mani- 


festations of urbanization as the “swelling” of individual supercities, the in- 
crease in the mass of partially or totally unemployed as well as of the non- 
working population, and the growth of social contrasts and property inequal- 
ity. Successes in this respect depend to a considerable extent not only on the 
economic growth rates, but also on the ways and means of economic con- 
struction, which are chosen by the state, and the social and political forces 
in society which determine its character. 





VYACHESLAV BELOKRENITSKY, PhD, Scientific Associate of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences, is the author of Melkoye proiz- 
vodstve v ekonomike Pakistana (Small-scale Production in the Pakistan Economy), 
1973, and other books. 


THE SOCIAL TYPES OF 
‘RURAL HIRED WORKERS 
IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


/ Victor G. Rastyannikov 


yi ho are they, the nonpropertied population in the rural areas, who form 
the gigantic manpower resources of the nation; what social types are repre- 
sented, and what is the nature of the change in the pattern of their social 
relations? These and many other questions inevitably face the scholar study- 
ing the development process in the rural areas of the countries of the “Third 
World.” This article will examine, using India as the example, just one 
category of the nonpropertied population of the rural area—namely, the 
one which earns its livelihood by expending only its labor on another per- 
son’s production. 

One of the most characteristic features of the agrarian economy in India 
was the fact that by the time when, in the course of strengthening the sys- 
tem of the colonial yoke, the mass expropriation of producers who owned 
their own labor factors (small cultivator-landowners, artisans, and others) 
began to develop, there already existed in the rural areas, and here and there 
quite sizeable in proportion, a stratum of people who had been relieved of 
property (the numerous “community servants,” landless agricultural work- 
ers, etc.). These people—the product of the previous social division of labor 
—were drawn into production in the rural areas, as a rule under various 
conditions of dependence.+ 

On the whole, the “expropriators’ mission” of the colonizers was mani- 
fested in two ways: on the one hand, the traditional system of social rela- 
tions was destroyed, and thus the already existing nonpropertied population 

e 


The Soviet Indologist, L. B. Alaev, in studying the traditional structure in the ter- 
ritory of which the modern state of Uttar Pradesh is comprised, established that in the 
1870s approximately a third of the total volume of manual labor expended in agricul- 
ture was composed of the labor performed by landless workers, dependent on the land- 
owners. Moreover, throughout the various regions, according to the author’s conclusion, 
“the use of outside labor on the farms proved to be in inverse proportion to the degree of 
concentration of land property and the spread of tenanted land. It is apparent that there 
is complete justification in posing the question as to why the extensive stratum of land- 
less dependent workers is not the result of abolishing the community or of depriving the 
peasantry of the land, but is a traditional feature, inherent in the Indian social structure 
itself.” “Incidentally,” specifies L. B. Alaev, “the proof of this thesis still requires much 
confirmation.” (L. B. Alaev, “On the Question of the Role of the Labor of Landless 
Workers in the Agriculture of the Northwestern Provinces of India in the 19th Century,” 
me o and Peoples of the East, Pt. XIV, India—Book 3. “Nauka,” Moscow, 1972, 
Pp. i f 
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of the rural areas was “liberated” from its former sources of livelihood; 
and on the other hand, the ranks of this population were intensively re- 
plenished with new groups of people—the dispossessed, formerly self-de- 
pendent producer—small property owners. As a result, by the time the coun- 
try achieved independence, the non-propertied rural population, including 
those totally relieved of their property, had increased to a considerable 
extent. 

But, as India’s historical experience shows, capital in an enslaved country 
could not draw this population, separated from the conditions and means of 
production, into its own production process. Moreover, the very existence 
and development of capital presupposed as its prerequisite the existence, at 
the other pole of national society, of a gigantic mass of expropriated popu- 
lation, only partially engaged in the process of production and exploited, 
as a rule, by the worst methods. 

Jn the rural areas, in addition to the forms of direct attachment of the 
‘expropriated producers to the land under the worst conditions (share-crop- 
ping tenancy) , there was, on-the one hand, excessively widespread relations 
of buying and selling the labor-power of the expropriated producers which 
were not connected with the functioning of the capitalist structure, and on 
the other hand, the relations of “domination and kabala” (K. Marx) in 
exploiting the labor of this type of producer. These phenomena were also 
characteristic of the era of independence. 

According to the data from a series of surveys (The Reserve Bank of India 
and the National Council of Applied Economic Research)? in the first third 
of the 1960s in India somewhat over half of the rural households, in various 
amounts and under various conditions, put their Jabor at the disposal of the 
households and establishments of the producers in exchange for wages. 

The incentives for the producer to resort to the use of outside labor are 
quite varied. The labor market is inflated by noneconomic demand for out- 
side labor which arises as a result of the influence of traditional social in- 
stitutions (the prohibition against members of the higher castes performing 
manual labor, the inverse relationship between social prestige in the rural 
society and manual labor, etc.). The fact that, according to the data from 
the Eighth Round of the National Sample Survey, 11% of the cultivators’ 
households were “‘wholly or mainly” based on “hired labor” shows how 
large a role was played by the tradition-caused demand for outside labor 
in expanding the market for “hired labor” in the mid-1950s.® 

Apparently, however, the chief factor in drawing hired labor into agri- 
cultural production on a mass scale, not called for by normal agricultural 


*“All-India Rural Debt and Investment Survey, 1961-62. Tables relating to Gross Farm 
and Non-Farm Receipts and Important Items of Non-farm Expenditures,” Bombay 
(mimeo) ; “All-India Rural Household Survey,” Vol. III, New Delhi, 1966. 

*“The National Sample Survey. 8th Round, July 1954-June 1955, N60, Tables with 
Notes on Farming Conditions and Practiges in Rural Areas: 1953-54,” Delhi, 1962, pp. 
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requirements, is the struggle for sources of livelihood in small farming. 
The problem is that the agrarian overpopulation is manifested in under- 
utilization of the human resources in the production process, not only of 
the totally expropriated population, but also of the numerous strata of 
peasant-farmers (according to the data from the “Studies in the Economics 
of Farm Management” [Farm Management Studies], in various regions of 
India the average requirements of an agricultural household for family 
labor was, in the second half of the 1950s, one-fifth to two-fifths of the yearly 
working time of the actual family workers, i.e., not even of all the able- 
bodied members of the family). And small farming, which has the most acute 
need, discards its own labor that is in excess, even though in the short-term 
periods of pressing agricultural work the labor that is normally surplus be- 
comes necessary; the vacuum is filled by outside labor. Thus, through using 
the system of pooling labor through the market, a basic economic choice is 
made by the small farmer who is trying to supplement his income through 
the difference between wages received for work elsewhere for a more pro- 
longed period of time, on one side, and the total expenditure for outside 
labor engaged for a brief period on his own farm. The agrarian overpopu- 
lation thereby creates its own mechanism, which gives rise to the tendency 
to level the income of the expropriated and pauperized population, includ- 
ing the section of it that is represented by those whose main occupation is 
that of agricultural labor. 

The outside labor enlisted in the agricultural socio-economic structures, 
which function on the basis of simple reproduction, obviously cannot be 
regarded as hired labor in the fully economic sense of this concept (i.e., as 
labor producing a surplus value for the sake of its further reproduction). 
The hired workers who put their labor efforts into these structures constitute 
a type of agrarian protoproletariat. Under the conditions of the multiform 
structure of India’s agrarian economy, this type of people is most widespread 
among those who sell labor-power; the extent of their distribution by regions 
is in inverse proportion to the level of development of the capitalist struc- 
ture, and in direct proportion to the level of development of the relative 
overpopulation. Not creating any surplus value (and in extensive sectors 
of the agrarian economy—simply exchange value), and not * capable of 
achieving the necessary minimum for subsistence through their own labor, 
the hired worker of this type is a pauper in the fullest, most complete sense 
of the word. The scale of pauperism which reigns in the agrarian society of 
a certain region may be measured more accurately by the scale of spread 
and the size of the personal consumption of the agrarian protoproletariat. 

As for the specific distribution of those who sell labor-power in their 
qualitatively different categories, the type of production which is predom- 
inant in a certain region also determines the major economic features of the 
outside labor drawn into production, i.e., the inclination of the army of 
labor-power sellers toward the hired labor category or the agrarian proto- 
proletariat category. 
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-- The “Farm Management Studies” for 1953/54 to 1959/60 show that the 
outside labor used in agriculture by the various groups of farms is extremely 
unevenly distributed in the various regions. For example, in the districts of 
Akola and Amraoti (East Maharashtra) , 79% of the outside labor was con- 
centrated on the farms accumulating surplus product; in West Godavari 
(Andhra Pradesh), 68%; in Ferozepore and Amritsar (Punjab), 57%; in 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar (West Uttar Pradesh), 45%; in the districts 
of East Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, respectively, 68% and 42% on 
farms with net earnings of more than 1000 rupees per year. On the other 
hand, in Salem and Coimbatore (Tamilnadu), Ahmednagar (West Maha- 
rashtra) , Sambalpur (Orissa) , and Hooghly and 24 Parganas (West Bengal), 
the overwhelming mass of outside labor was concentrated in subsistence 
agriculture and more than half (or even 86% to 100%) of the outside labor 
was consumed on farms which could not even make ends meet. 
Unfortunately, there is no basic original data which would permit cal- 
culation of analogous figures for the whole of India. It may, however, be 
noted that according to the “Table of Ranks” for the 75 Indian districts 
compiled by the Reserve Bank of India in 1951-52,* Akola and West Goda- 
vari were among the upper 10% of the most highly developed agricultural 
regions in India (the Punjab districts examined, especially Ferozepore, may 
undoubtedly also be included among them). Therefore, if one uses the in- 
formation in the “Farm Management Studies” when calculating the data 
from other material,® one may conclude with a great degree of probability 
that in the 1950s and beginning of the 1960s the overwhelming mass of out- 
side labor enlisted in agricultural production (possibly from two-thirds to 
three-fourths per amount of working time expended) was required for sub- 
sistence, semisubsistence, or petty-commodity farming (reproducing only 
the resources for their own means of livelihood), and did not create any 
surplus value (or product), or was used in such a subsistence economy 
which, although it created a surplus product on the basis of exploiting out- 
sidé labor, completely consumed it. Accordingly, only the smallest part of 
the outside labor was used in farming which accumulated a surplus product. 
Several tendencies are characteristic of the process of changing the struc- 
ture of utilizing outside labor in Indian agriculture. Among them should 
be mentioned the tendency to lower the scale of use of outside labor in con- 
nection with supplanting the traditional type of hiring—under the influence 
of the formation ofa petty-commodity production structure, the representa- 


*“ All-India Rural Credit Survey,” Vol. I, pt. 1, Bombay, 1956. 

"Here may be mentioned, for example, the estimates of the district per capita income 
made according to 1955-56 by the National Council of Applied Economic Research (see 
“Inter-District and Inter-State Inéome Differentials—1955/56,” New Delhi, 1963) and 
such valuable material as the reports of the Reserve Bank of India on the rural area 
survey of 1961/62, in which the figures for the proportion by states of the wages in 
the overall receipts for the rural household and ‘the values of this income have been 
totalled. (“All-India Rural Debt and Igvestment Survey,- 1961:62. Tables Relating tö 
Gross Farm and Non-farm Receipts ...”). i 
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tives of which are trying their utmost to be supported by the labor resources 
of their own households. 

Another tendency arises from carrying out agrarian reforms, which in 
some cases deliver a hard blow to the traditional system of hiring. The 
destructive effect of the reform is especially apparent in regions in which 
the use of outside labor on farms was of a mass nature, precisely because 
most of the farms belong to Jandowners from the upper castes for whom the 
very act of approaching a plow was strictly taboo. One such region is the 
state of Uttar Pradesh, especially its eastern region. 

A survey, made by Baljit Singh and Shridhar Misra, of the results of the 
agrarian reform in Uttar Pradesh showed that from 1951/52 to 1960/61 
there was a wide-scale splitting up of the large cultivated holdings in the 
state. Thus, the cultivated holdings of the landowners, whom the authors 
called “farmers” (in general these are the large landowners), were cut 
from 21.8 acres to 16.7 acres per farm, or by 23.4%; as a result, the average 
cultivated holding of members of the upper castes was also noticeably de- 
creased—from 11.9 acres to 10.8 acres, or by 9.2% (let us note in passing 
that the average cultivated holding of the farmer of the scheduled castes 
went practically unchanged, constituting 4.4 and 4.3 acres during these 
years, respectively). The process of splitting up the large landholding had 
the greatest effect on the most backward region of the state—eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. Here, as a result of the inroads made on the households with the 
largest holdings, the average size of the cultivated holding in the region 
was cut from 7.1 to 5.5 acres, or by 22.6%.® 

Moreover, the exploitation of outside labor (generally the labor of de- 
pendent workers) constituted the economic basis of the households with the 
large cultivated holdings in the state. For example, in households with 40 
acres of land and more in 1951/52, 89% of the farming area was cultivated 
by outside labor, and in 1960/61—100%." 

The splitting up of the large cultivated holdings, which took place under 
the influence of the agrarian reform, signified that “farming through hired 
labor has been at a discount, and some of the area formerly so cultivated is 
now cultivated by households who use mainly their own labort”® Such a 
process expressed the major social change in the rural areas of Uttar 
Pradesh: namely, the beginning of the break-up of the joint families with 
large cultivated holdings, who used for their personal consumption prac- 
tically all of the product which they had appropriated in the course of ex- 
ploiting outside labor, and chiefly the gradual erosion of the rural social 
tradition which forbade the members of the upper castes to engage in manual 
labor. 

The process of the “disappearance of large estates” led to a noticeable 


*Baljit Singh and Shridhar Misra, A Study of Land Reforms in Uttar Pradesh, Cal- 
cutta, etc., 1964, pp. 245, 246. s 
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decrease in the area which was cultivated by outside labor: in 1951/52 it 
was 24.7% but in 1960/61 only 21.1%. If one takes only the group of 
“farmers,” the change in their use of “permanent farm servants” (attached 
laborers) was characterized by the following figures:® 


1951/52 1960/61 
Percent of households employing 
“permanent farm servants” 68.0 57.7 
Average number of “permanent 
farm servants” per 100 households 
employing their labor 243 177 


But the reform still did not deal the final blow to the precapitalist forms 
of consumption of outside labor, i.e., consumption for the sake of producing 
use values for landowning farmers and not for the sake of increasing capital. 
In eastern Uttar Pradesh, where the overwhelming portion of the outside 
labor being used is allotted to these forms, in 1960/61 49.3% of the total 
farming area, all of the area on farms with cultivated holdings of 20 acres 
and more, and three-fifths of the area on farms with cultivated holdings of 
10-20 acres, were cultivated on the basis of outside labor.1° 

At the same time, the further development in India of entrepreneurial farm- 
ing, which turns into capitalist farming, stimulates the growth of the de- 
mand for outside labor, of the very demand created by the real production 
needs. This process is considerably promoted by the “green revolution” (in 
regions where it is taking place), which at its present stage of development, 
due to the substantial increase in production per unit of area, leads to a 
great increase in the need for human labor. 

The tendency engendered by agrarian overpopulation—i.e., to retain a 
huge mass of outside labor in small-scale and petty production—is in op- 
position to and will as before overcome such interstructural shifting of out- 
side labor. The reality of the Indian rural life at the beginning of the 1970s 
gives no eyidence at all that the oppressive burden of agrarian overpopula- 
tion is being resolved. Therefore the “mutual aid” which only paupers can 
allow themselves (exchange of labor through the sphere of the market) will 
as before form the very basis of existence for the huge masses of producers 
engaged in small-scale production. 

' Special attention should be given to the types of relations between the 
worker and his employer who uses his labor on a farm which creates a sur- 
plus product, for only on this type of farm can production subordinated to 
the aim of capitalist accumulation in general be found. To counterbalance 
the “free terms of exchange . . . between both parties,” “based on exchange 
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values, and not on relations of domination and kabala”*! (such an exchange, 
according to K. Marx, is one of the inherent features in the category of 
“hired labor”) in the Indian rural areas, and in precisely the largest house- 
holds, there has been a widespread practice of the various forms of worker 
dependence on the employer which, in the last analysis, are realized in a 
lowering of the fund of the worker’s vital resources to a minimal level. 

Two extremely widespread forms of the workers’ personal dependence on 
the employers exist in the rural areas of India. In the first place, this de- 
pendence is a group concept based on the estrangement of the will of one 
social collective by the other through the device of traditional institutions. 
This form of dependence results from the caste stratification of Indian so- 
ciety, which is preserved to this day. The very fact that large groups of 
workers who supply agriculture with their labor ‘belong to a socially lower 
stratum of the rural population—to “the untouchables”—permits those using 
their labor to pay for it on a lower wage scale. In a number of states in 
India “untouchables” form a quite large (or even overwhelming) part of 
the army of agricultural workers. According to the data for 1950/51, they 
constituted 34.0% of the total number of families of agricultural workers 
in Madras, 38.5% in Bihar, 55% in Uttar Pradesh, 60% in Orissa, and 
82.0% in the Punjab. 

In the second place, this is an individual dependence manifested through 
tying a certain specific worker to a certain specific consumer of his labor. 
This type of dependence is usually ensured by the debt-bondage of the work- 
ers (moreover, the debt is frequently handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, thus reproducing the personal dependence of the worker and his 
family for many decades). According to the data for 1956/57, 63.9% of 
the families of agricultural workers had debts (as against 44.5% in 1950/ 
51), and the average debt per family was 88 rupees, or 14.3% of the total 
sum of the family’s expenditures on livelihood.!* Part of these workers were 
held in bondage directly by their employers. 

The change in the agrarian economy in the direction of the production of 
exchange values is not automatically accompanied by the disappearance of 
the debt-bondage and of the non-economic compulsion in the exploitation 
of outside labor on the cultivated holdings. This “disproportion” reflects 
only a certain stage in the evolution of the total aggregate of production re- 
lations. Characteristic of this stage is the fact that the “new” (formation of 
production, the process of accumulation in which exploitation is accom- 
plished through commodity relations is seemingly superimposed on the “old” 
exploitation of the dependent, not the free labor) rather than eliminating it. 
Debt-bondage in the exploitation of the worker under today’s conditions 


“K. Marx and F, Engels, Works, 2nd Edition, Vol. 46, pt. 1, p. 452. (Russ. ed.) 

134 Agricultural Labour Enquiry. Rural Man-power and Occupational Structure,” 
Delhi, 1954, pp. 55-57, 110, 129, 130, 142, 157, 158. 

138A sricultural Labour in India. Report on the Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
1956-57,” Vol. I, Delhi, 1960, p. 221. 
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fulfills the function of a primitive accumulation for the one who uses his 
labor, and in the Indian rural areas embodies one of the mass types of re- 
lationships which represent intermediate socio-economic structures. 

.- Evidence of the portion of the real wages of the worker which the land- 
owners, even in the developed agricultural regions, appropriated for them- 
selves through utilization of the debt-bondage methods of exploiting outside 
labor is seen, for example, in the material from the survey on the use of 
agricultural workers in the Bhatinda district in Punjab. According to the 
data for 1958/59 to 1960/61, the permanent workers in this region were 
invariably hired on condition that they first be given an interest-free loan, 
and the pay for their labor, as the survey showed, was lower than the pay 
for the labor of the free workers. While the average wage of the casual 
worker (drawn from the free labor market) was 0.33 rupees per hour of 
work, the corresponding pay for the permanent farm laborers was only 0.21 
rupees, or one third lower.4 This third, in the last analysis, was the monetary 
expression of the part of the working time which the worker gave to the 
landowner “gratis” in the form of a “supplement” to the “legal” surplus 
labor appropriated by him (at the time of final settlement appropriate ad- 
justment concerning initial advance payment was made). 

The process of emerging hired labor in the totality of features inherent 
in this category—i.e., as a category belonging to the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction—is on the whole at its initial stage in the agriculture of India; at 
the same time, taken in the regional cross-section, it is proceeding extremely 
unevenly, and its starting points in the various regions date back to various 
periods in the history of the present century. It has been picking up speed 
since the second half of the 1960s under the impact of the “green revolution” 
in certain regions, and the further technological restructuring of the pro- 
duction basis of the farms which are accumulating surplus value inevitably 
promotes the forming of a modern class of hired agricultural workers. 

The entire huge mass of workers drawn into production on the basis of 
free market relations, or on the basis of debt-bondage (here including the 
agricultural laborers by trade, too), is thus not a single class, but a con- 
glomerate of social strata, the economic makeup of which is determined by 
the nature of the economic structures in which they live. 

The fact that the dominating role in this conglomerate is played ‘by the 
groups which belong to the precapitalist (including the intermediate) struc- 
tures has a tremendous influence on the social psychology and on the nature 
of the socio-economic demands of the workers. Extremely important among 
these are: the allotment of land, i.e., the self-affirming of the worker as an 
independent producer; social equality, i.e., destruction of the forms of non- 
economic compulsion, of “untouchability,” etc.; raising wages especially 
through abolishing the various relationships of debt-bondage in exploiting 


MA. S. Sharma, “Employment and Wage Structure of Farm Labour in Punjab,” in: 
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the workers; lowering and stabilizing food prices, i.e. eliminating the 
monopoly of trade-intermediary capital and introducing a state system of 
control and regulation of the market. In their totality these demands reflect 
the urgent need for abolishing the monopoly of private exploitative property, 
in both its prebourgeois and its “modernized” forms. 
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PAKISTAN'S 
FOREIGN POLICY? 


/ Vladimir Moskalenko 


4; crash of the world colonial system caused dozens of new sovereign 
states to appear. The peoples of these states, who had formerly been merely 
objects of the policy of the imperialist powers, began to take an active part 
in the decisions of the world’s destiny. The position of the young states of 
the “Third World” has an important significance today in the fundamental 
problems of the modern ‘age; their foreign policy constitutes a substantial 
part of today’s international relations. On the other hand, for these very 
countries, foreign policy has become an important means of solving the 
gigantic problems involved in strengthening their independence, breaking 
old and establishing new relations with former parent states, and developing 
many-sided relations with the other countries of the world, as well as being 
important in the sphere of internal reorganization. 

The course of Pakistan’s foreign policy has been complex, and has passed 
through several stages during its development. In the early years it generally 
adhered to a neutralist course. Then, however, it departed from this course, 
concluded military agreements with the United States, entered into blocs 
(SEATO and the Baghdad Pact). In this period Pakistan developed its 
foreign policy and foreign economic ties, mainly with the Western powers. 
Subsequently, at the turn of the 1960s, Pakistan’s foreign policy strategy 
began to be reviewed. Courses directed toward strengthening its independ- 
ence, renouncing the onesided orientation toward the Western powers, and 
extending cooperation with the socialist states and the Afro-Asian countries 
began to gather momentum in its foreign policy. Such periodization in the 
development of Pakistan’s foreign policy, with certain deviations, is wide- 
spread and acknowledged. The author of this article is, in general, with 
certain reservations which will be dealt with below, also its advocate. A con- 
siderable variety of opinions is observed, however, in regard to the reasons 
for the changes in Pakistan’s foreign policy. Many foreign scholars feel that 
major reasons for these changes are phenomena of an external order, some- 
times not even directly connected with Pakistan, as, for example, the Sino- 
Indian conflict in 1962, the changes in the policy of the United States with 
respect to the countries of the Subcontinent which accompanied the coming 

. to power of the Kennedy administration, etc. To regard the external factors 
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as the determinant, and what is more, as the only reason for the turn in the 
course of Pakistan’s foreign policy, does not seem correct to us. 

Foreign policy is a part of the over-all policy of a given state or, to be 
more precise, of the classes which are in a position of authority. The foreign 
policy of a state, its goals and basic directions are determined precisely by 
the interests of the ruling classes. The Marxist-Leninist conception of the 
process by which the policy of a state, particularly the foreign policy, is 
formed, does not reject but, on the contrary, assumes that this process is 
influenced by various internal and external factors such as the specific 
condition in the country at a given moment, the degree of political activity 
of the broad masses of the population, the personal qualities of the states- 
men, etc. There is great significance for developing countries in external 
factors—the policies of the great powers, the position of the neighboring 
states, the former parent state’s attitude toward them, etc. Therefore, for 
correct understanding and true evaluation of a course of foreign policy, 
the factors which influence it should be taken into consideration as far as 
possible. Here, however, it should be remembered that no matter how much 
these factors influence the foreign policy of the state, diverting it from a 
course in the “pure form,” in the last analysis it remains an expression of 
the interests of the ruling classes in the external sphere, the sphere of 
international relations. 

In Pakistan, all during the period of its existence which is being reviewed 
in this article, the ruling classes were the bourgeoisie and the landowners. 
This general situation, however, did not exclude the fact that at various 
times the determining influence on state policy was exerted by various 
strata and groups of these classes. 

Soviet Pakistanists, especially Professor Yury Gankovsky, have come to 
the conclusion that by virtue of the special features of the historical develop- 
ment of colonial India, there was an immediate appearance at the helm of 
authority in independent Pakistan of numerically insignificant leaders of 
the ruling classes—the land magnates of West Pakistan (chiefly the Punjabis 
and Sindhis) and the upper bourgeoisie, which had come from India to 
settle here after 1947. The economic activity of the latter was mainly in the 
sphere of distribution, where it operated in close contact with the foreign 
monopolies; the chief sources of its income were the trade-financial opera- 
tions, and it therefore had little interest in the development of rational pro- 
duction or in the growth of a home market. As far as the West Pakistan major 
landlords were concerned, they tried to preserve their semi-feudal privileges 
and huge estates. Both of them were interested in whatever state policy (and 
actually conducted it) would favor the reinforcement of their economic 
and political power, and the satisfaction of their narrow group interests, 
which in practice meant the maximum possible preservation of the structure 
of Pakistan society which had been formed by 1947. It is not. surprising 
that these groups, which determined tle state course of Pakistan during 
1947-1958, did not carry out during this period any substantial reorganiza- 
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tion in the various spheres of domestic life of the society. The policy of 
the ruling circles in this period not only ran counter to the interests of the 
broad masses of the population in the country and the objective require- 
ments for developing the society, but was also to a certain extent at variance 
with the interests of other groups of the ruling classes, which were more 
closely connected with entrepreneurial activity, and strove for a forced 
development of capitalism and elimination of the survivors of the colonial 
and feudal past who hindered this—i.e., strove for a certain modernization 
of society. (Specifically, the growing industrial bourgeoisie and the quite 
considerable strata of landowners connected with entrepreneurial activity 
were the foremost of these groups. It was precisely these strata of the ruling 
classes, economically strengthened, which, in spite of all the obstacles in 
the more than ten year period of Pakistan’s existence, began to exert a 
decisive influence in drawing up the state’s policy after the events of October 
1958.) 

The state of Pakistan which was formed in 1947 inherited from the 
colonial era an extremely backward economic system and acute socio- 
economic and political problems. The ruling bloc of the country, weak in 
economic and political respects, which had no firm position in the state, 
and a certain part of which was not even genetically connected with the 
population of the country, was from the very beginning greatly in need of 
various forms of support and assistance from outside in order to consolidate 
its position. Pakistan’s ruling circles also needed support in connection 
with the tension that had arisen in relations with India, as well as with 
Afghanistan. Therefore, the chief driving force of Pakistan’s foreign policy 
for many years was an attempt by its ruling groups to have, in the words of M. 
Ayub Khan, “friends—powerful friends, who are interested in our security, 
who are interested in our freedom, and who are interested in our progress.”? 
“That is the reason why,” stressed M. Ayub Khan, “we are in military 
alliance with the United States of America.”® In reality, this striving by the 
ruling circles for several years after achieving independence led Pakistan 
to a onesided orientation toward the Western powers, and especially toward 
the most pawerful of them—the United States of America—to concluding 
military agreements with them and entering into the military pacts created 
by them. In the early years, however, when the “search for friends” was 
going on, Pakistan’s foreign policy objectively (we stress this word) was of 
a neutralist nature, An important factor influencing the state’s foreign policy 
line in this direction was the mood and the emotions of the people, who 
had just been liberated from foreign domination. 

In the “search for friends” the ruling group first turned to England and 
the British Commonwealth. This was conditioned by the British influence 


*Mohammad Ayub Khan, Speeches and Statements, Vol. IV, July 1961-June 1962, 
Karachi, p. 86. (Quote taken from a speech made August 25, 1961 at the Pakistan 
Institute of International Affairs, in Kamachi). 
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in economics, the state machine, the armed forces of the country, and by | 
the Pakistani elite’s longtime associations with England, as well as by 
Pakistan’s position as a British dominion and member of the Common- 
wealth, An important role was also played here by the fact that Pakistan 
did not yet occupy the place in the Asian policy of the United States which 
was subsequently assigned to it; in the early postwar years, the United 
States’ attention was riveted on events in the Far East. England, however, 
weakened during the Second World War, was not in a position to supply 
Pakistan with any considerable economic and military aid. Moreover, Eng- 
land was interested in strengthening its position in India, and therefore did 
not come to occupy the position with respect to it that Pakistan wanted. 
All of this caused dissatisfaction in Pakistan.* Active attempts were made 
by the Pakistani leaders to create an alliance of Muslim countries in which 
Pakistan, as the major Muslim state, would occupy the ruling position. The 
realization of these plans should have strengthened Pakistan’s foreign policy 
position and its positions in the disputes with India. In the domestic life 
of Pakistan, progress in rallying the Islamic states could have intensified 
the feelings of Muslim unity among the population, could have distracted 
their attention from internal difficulties, stabilized the country’s internal 
political situation, and thus strengthened the position of the ruling classes. 
The implementation of these plans, however, proved to be no easy matter, 
and in the end dt was impossible for many reasons (one of them was the 
fact that the other states had no desire to recognize Pakistan’s pretensions 
to the role of leader in the Muslin world) .® 

As a result, from the beginning of the 1950s, Pakistan’s leaders began 
all the more to pin their hopes on the strongest of the Western countries, 
the United States.® In turn, the latter, after the conclusion of the civil war 
in China and the proclaiming of the PRC, began to assign a special place 
in their policy to South Asia. Pakistan’s significance in this policy especially 
increased after it became clear that India would not take part in the plans 
to establish blocs in this region, and would pursue a policy of nonalignment. 
The large role assigned to Pakistan in the plans of the United States was 
determined by its important strategic position at the junction of the countries 


‘See Foreign Policy of Pakistan. An Analysis, Karachi, 1964, pp. 66-68. 

"For more detail, see Yu. V. Gankoysky, L. R. Gordon-Polonskaya, A History of 
Pakistan, Moscow, 1964. 

The Pakistan ruling group was interested in such alliances as would further 
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of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, in direct proximity with the borders 
of the USSR and the PRC, and by its considerable human and natural 
resources. Pakistan was conceived as a means of putting pressure on India, 
in order to make her give up the policy of nonalignment. Finally, with the 
aid of this Muslim country, the Western powers counted on strengthening 
their influence over the other Muslim states, and even on influencing the 
Muslims of the Soviet Union and the PRC.” 

In 1950-1953, a series of agreements were signed on American aid to 
Pakistan. Already these agreements imposed definite obligations on Paki- 
stan. The agreement of May 19, 1954, “The Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement,” bound Pakistan to United States policy seriously. 

Simultaneously, at the beginning of the 1950s, the elements of neutralism 
in Pakistan’s foreign policy were weakening; Pakistan was more and more 
oriented toward the Western powers, especially the United States. The actual 
entrance into the bloc was therefore no turning point in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy, but an action ensuing logically from the process of onesided orienta- 
tion which had already begun, and in turn, naturally reinforcing this process, 
Therefore, with Pakistan’s entrance into the bloc, one can speak authorita- 
tively of the end of its period of formal neutralism in the sense that in the en- 
tire preceding period it had been a formally nonaligned country. The neutral- 
ist elements in Pakistan’s foreign policy were, however, significant only in the 
early years of its existence (although there were strong opposing elements), 
when the “search for friends” was going on. It seems to us that this search, 
in fact, to a considerable extent also determined Pakistan’s neutrality, caus- 
ing it at that time to be quite restricted, and chiefly obligated (even in the 
literature of Pakistan this period is sometimes called the period of “uncer- 
tain,” “passive” neutrality). At the beginning of the 1950s, in the foreign 
policy of Pakistan, the elements opposed to neutralism grew stronger. It does 
not, therefore, seem reasonable to us to single out the initial period as an 
independent period in Pakistan’s foreign policy, although it of course occu- 
pies a special place in the history of Pakistan’s foreign policy up to the 
beginning of the 1960s, when an important change took place in the line of 
Pakistan’s foreign policy under the influence of a combination of internal 
and external factors, chief of which were the changes in the social structure 
of the ruling group. 

The foreign policy activity of the Pakistan state attests to the fact that its 
foreign policy was not only the complex result of the action of a set of values 
of varying significance, but was never uniform, and was a complex phenom- 
enon in which, along with the elements predominating at a given stage, there 
also existed different, opposing elements. The transition to a new period of 


"George J. Lerski, “The Pakistan-American Alliance: A Reevaluation of the Past 
Decade,” Asian Survey, VIII:5, May 1968, p. 406. 

®See, for example, Samin Khan, Pakistan: Ideology, Constitution, Laws, Foreign 
Policy, Karachi, 1961, p. 102. 
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foreign policy was accomplished gradually; the elements which were in op- 
position to the leading trend grew stronger and, in the end, turned into the 
chief course of foreign policy, while the elements which had determined it 
before became secondary, but did not disappear, causing the complexity and 
multifarious nature of Pakistan’s foreign policy. 

Let us examine the foreign policy of Pakistan in the 1950s after the agree- 
ment with the United States and entrance into the bloc. The fact that in these 
years Pakistan followed the course of the Western powers is generally ac- 
knowledged. M. Ayub Khan, for example, in his political autobiography, 
Friend not Masters, notes that by the time of its coming to power, the “po- 
litical identification of the country [Pakistan] with the West was complete.”? 
The well known scholar K. B. Sayeed considers Pakistan to have been prac- 
tically in the position of a satellite of the United States during these years.?° 
But, if one simply states the onesidedness of Pakistan’s orientation in this 
period and restricts oneself to this, it will indicate that this question has not 
been considered in all of its complexity and variety. For even in this period 
elements existed in Pakistan’s foreign policy which differed from its general 
tendency. This was caused by such factors as the unpopularity in the country 
of the onesidedness of its foreign policy; the intensification of the competi- 
tion between the Western monopolies and the growing national bourgeoisie 
and its interest in the diversification of Pakistan’s foreign ties and in addi- 
tional sources of aid; the difference in the positions of Pakistan and the 
Western powers with respect to the trend of the blocs; Afro-Asian solidarity; 
the growth of the power of the socialist system, etc. All of these factors were 
precisely those which in the final analysis led to the change in Pakistan’s 
foreign policy in the 1960s. Pakistan’s attitude on a number of problems did 
not coincide with that of its Western allies. Especially significant were the 
divergences on problems which were disturbing the whole “Third World.” 
Despite the general negative attitude toward the development of multiple ties 
with the socialist countries, the Pakistani ruling circles, in this period, pro- 
ceeded to extend those ties. In 1956, for example, Pakistan signed trade 
agreements with a number of socialist countries. On June 27, 1956, the first 
trade agreement was concluded between Pakistan and the USSR (up until 
then trade between them had been carried on through individual contracts), 
which provided for a mutual concession of most favored nation status; the 
item in the agreement which stipulated that all trade payments should be 
made in Pakistani rupees was extremely important. Pakistan had as a rule 
carried its accounts for trade transactions with other countries in foreign 
currency. For several years after this agreement was concluded, the volume 
of Pakistan-Soviet trade somewhat increased, remaining, however, extremely 


°M. Ayub Khan, Friends not Masters: A Political Autobiography, Lahore, Karachi, 
Dacea, 1967, p. 116. 
_ 1K. B. Sayeed, “Southeast Asia in Pakistay’s Foreign Policy,” Pacific Affairs, XLI:2, 
1968, pp. 233, 240. i 
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insignificant by absolute and relative standards (approximately one percent 
of Pakistan’s foreign trade turnover) .14 

The change in Pakistan’s foreign policy line in the 1960s was caused by 
the intensive processes which had taken place during the more than ten years 
of the state’s development, and by intensification of the contradiction be- 
tween the needs of the independent development of Pakistan society and the 
different forms of dependence on foreign powers. The onesided orientation 
toward these countries also had an undesirable effect on the interests of a 
large portion of the ruling classes, which underwent a certain evolution dur- 
ing the initial period of Pakistan’s development. 

It should especially be noted that in spite of the existing obstacles there 
was a growth of the economy during this period, especially in industrial 
production. The private sector of the national economy also expanded and 
grew stronger. A concentration of production and capital took place.1* This 
meant a strengthening of the economic positions of the ruling classes, an in- 
crease in their incomes and riches; their political forms of government also 
grew stronger—with the aid of the Western allies the state, military and 
political machine also expanded and grew stronger. The position of the rul- 
ing classes as a whole consolidated in comparison with what it had been 
during the early years of Pakistan’s existence; this made possible a more 
independent course for the state. 

Important shifts also took place in the ruling classes themselves. The de- 
velopment of capitalist enterprise and the quite rapid growth rates of indus- 
trial production caused the strengthening of the national industrial and 
trade-industrial bourgeoisie, as well as an extension of the entrepreneurial 
activity of the landowners, especially its quite numerous middle strata13— 
i.e., the group which engaged in capitalist economy, but was as a rule de- 
prived of these semifeudal privileges which the leading landowners had at 
their disposal. After the 1958 change in power, it was precisely these groups 
which began to determine Pakistan’s state policy. They were interested in 
weakening the dependence of the country’s reproduction process on foreign 
monopolies, in creating the basic sectors of heavy industry, in expanding 
the home market, and in a more versatile and rapid development of the 
economy (in the period before 1959-1960, the average yearly growth rate of 
the gross product was only 2.5%).1* It was for precisely these aims that 
the new government carried out a series of reforms in various spheres of the 


“See the Pakistan Economics, Karachi, 9:4, 1970, p. 60; Pakistan Basic Facts, 1965- 
66, Rawalpindi, 1966, p. 73. 

+2See S. Levin, Formizovanie krupnoi burzhuazti Pakistana (The Formation of the 
Upper Bourgeoisie in Pakistan), Moscow, 1970, pp. 114-117. 

*8These processes are studied in detail in works by the Soviet Pakistanist V. G. 
Rastyannikov. See V. G. Rastyannikov, S. A. Kuz’min, Problemy ekonomiki Pakistana 
(Problems in Pakistan’s Economy), Moscow, 1958, pp. 93-128; V. G. Rastyannikov, 
“Tekhnicheskaya baza sel’skogo khozyaystva Pakistana” (The Technological Basis of 
Agriculture in Pakistan) in the collection, Pakistan: Istoriya i ekonomika (Pakistan: 
Its History and its Economy), Moscow, 1959, pp. 95-96. 

“Pakistan Economic Survey. 1966-67, Rawalpindi, 1967 (Statistical Section) pp. 2-3. 
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domestic life of the society. It is natural that it was these interests of the 
ruling circles that also determined their foreign policy. 

Pakistan’s onesided orientation weakened its position in the world market; 
it made it extremely sensit-ve to the slightest fluctuation in the economy of 
the Western powers (this sensitivity was shown to be especially negative for 
Pakistan in 1957-1958 when there was an economic recession in the capital- 
ist world), and defenseless before the actions of the monopolies; it rein- 
forced Pakistan’s role as a supplier of raw material and a consumer of the 
finished products of developed capitalist countries, when its growing national 
industry needed market sales; it hindered the trend of foreign capital activ- 
ity in the country in a way desirable for the national bourgeoisie; finally, 
this position deprived Pakistan of the possibility of making use of, in the 
words of the Pakistan Times, “the result of the competition of the two world 
giants.”+5 The above mentioned groups of ruling classes in authority in Pak- 
istan began to pursue a course directed toward weakening the dependence 
on the Western allies, establishing conditions for cooperation with them 
which were more profitable for themselves, and using the struggles of the 
two world systems and the keen competition within the capitalist system. 

Following along with the policy of the Western allies led to a certain drop 
in Pakistan’s authority and significance on the international scene and to its 
isolation, which was not convenient for the ruling circles. This position for 
Pakistan aroused special d:ssatisfaction among broad strata of the popula- 
tion. Pakistan’s participaticn in the plans and activities of the Pentagon ex- 
cited great apprehension in the country. The lengths to which this participa- 
tion went was shown by Pakistan’s participation in the 1960 American U-2 
spy flights over Soviet territory. 

External factors too exerted a strong influence on the change in the foreign 
policy line of Pakistan: a certain modification in the United States’ policy 
in the Subcontinent, the rise and aggravation of tension in Sino-Indian rela- 
tions, etc. An intensification in Pakistan’s foreign policy of the tendencies 
toward strengthening indep2ndence, breaking away from its onesided orien- 
tation, and extending cooperation on the international scene was promoted 
by the success of the peaceloving foreign policy of the USSR, which dispelled 
the myth of the “Soviet threat” created by apologists of “the cold war.” 
Let us note that the changes in Pakistan’s foreign policy strategy were part 
of an over-all process of “equalizing” in the foreign policy of many of the 
developing countries (the reason for which were approximately the same 
factors of an internal and external order as in Pakistan). Under these con- 
ditions Pakistan exerted a definite influence on other states. In turn, it was 
subject to an influence on their part, which was especially important, if one 
bears in mind, for example, a country like Iran—Pakistan’s neighbor and 
ally. 

An extremely important circumstance which should be remembered when 


*%The Pakistan Times, October 27, 1962. 
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considering this topic, and which requires a special explanation, is the fact 
that, in contrast to the domestic policy, the changes in foreign policy did not 
begin immediately after the new government of M. Ayub Khan had come to 
power. The internal reforms began following the events in October 1958; the 
commission for carrying out agrarian reforms was formed at the end of Oc- 
tober, and announcement was made of the reform in January 1959; in the 
same month a new policy in the sphere of trade began to be implemented, 
the next month in industry, etc. At the same time, in the early years of its 
activity the new regime followed the former line of foreign policy. In this 
period the government of M. Ayub Khan came out as an opponent of neu- 
trality, as a true ally of the Western powers, and as an active participant in 
all of the military measures of SEATO, and of the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion. In a speech in Karachi on December 25, 1958, on the celebration of 
the birthday of M. A. Jinnah, M. Ayub Khan stated: “We shall stand by our 
commitments and prove that we are steady, dependable friends.”+* In 1959 
a “Friendship and Trade” agreement, which American monopolies had tried 
to achieve previously, was concluded with the United States; the same year a 
new military agreement was signed with the United States. In general, the 
end of the 1950s was a period of the flourishing of Pakistani-American rela- 
tions. At the same time, it was the period of the worst relations between 
Pakistan and China. There was also unfriendliness in the policy of the 
Pakistan government in its relations with the USSR and other socialist states. 

How can one explain the fact that the changes in the foreign policy did not 
begin immediately after the new groups of ruling classes came to power but 
later, when the basic domestic reforms had been proclaimed and were being 
implemented? It can apparently be explained by the fact that changes in 
state policy most often begin with the domestic policy; the chief factor, how- 
ever, obviously lay in the specific situation in Pakistan at that time. The 1958 
coup took place under conditions of acute economic and social tension and 
political crisis. Therefore the chief object of concern and ‘activity for the new 
government lay in domestic problems, the need to ease internal tension, and 
the solution of problems which had long ago been created by the entire 
course of development of Pakistan society. The point here is not only the 
fact that in such a situation the government did not “have time” for foreign 
policy, although this did happen.*” The basic reason was that the attain- 
ment of the main object—settling the internal problems—was conceived by 
the new Pakistan government by means of certain reforms in various internal 
spheres of the life of the society, with invariability in the foreign policy, an 
alliance with the Western powers, and support from the United States, and 


180M, Ayub Khan, Speeches and Statements, Vol. 1, October 1958-June 1959, p. 28. 

This was illustrated by the curtailment of the general volume of foreign policy 
activity engaged in by the government, above all the considerable decrease in such a 
form of it as reciprocal official visits by the rulers of Pakistan and foreign states. For 
approximately a year after coming to power, the new Pakistan leaders practically did 
not leave the country (nor did they receive leaders from foreign states). 
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American economic and military aid. The latter was especially important, 
since the leaders of the army, which depended on United States military 
equipment, were at the head of the new Pakistan government. The new ten- 
dencies in Pakistan’s foreign policy began to be consolidated when the 
authorities succeeded, through a series of reforms, in achieving some internal 
stabilization.18 By this time the influence of the above examined external 
on the significance of which we in no way underestimate, had intensi- 
ed. 

In foreign scholarly literature one observes an urge to call a certain event 
a turning point in Pakistan’s foreign policy line, and thus to establish a more 
or less precise date for the change in the state’s foreign policy. The Sino- 
Indian military conflict very often serves as this event. It is natural that in 
such a case 1962 is named as the date of the change in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy. K. B. Sayeed mentions that “in 1962 Pakistan’s disenchantment with 
the pro-Western alliance crystallized into cordiality towards the Chinese.”!9 
Such an approach to this problem does not seem fruitful, for in this case 
there drops out of the subject of study the period which embraces the early 
1960s, during which the new elements in foreign policy gained strength, but 
had not yet become decisive factors (as subsequently happened). They were 
seemingly in a state of equilibrium with the elements which determined the 
course of Pakistan’s foreign policy in the 1950s (in this sense, this period is 
similar to that at the beginning of the 1950s, but naturally, with a different 
content). Specifically, this was shown in the fact that in some tendencies the 
foreign policy had in this period already begun to acquire the features of the 
new one, but in others, it remained as before. Thus, for example, from the 
very beginning of the 1960s policies had been outlined toward extending 
collaboration with the socialist countries (the Soviet-Pakistani negotiations 
and the signing of the agreement on economic and technical cooperation of 
the Soviet Union, in oil and gas exploration, and the change in Pakistan’s 
position in relation to PRC representation in the UN, etc.). At the same 
time, let us note, the attitude toward the blocs and the commitments which 
resulted from remaining in them still remained unchanged.2° Thus, the 
change in the foreign policy line was in a certain transitional period; such 
events as the above mentioned treaties with USSR, the positions with respect 
to China’s representation in the UN, and the signing of a number of agree- 
ments with the PRC and others, are evidence and testimony of such changes. 


18Qne of the official publications explains directly: “With increasing stability at home, 
the Revolutionary Government found it possible to devote more attention to improving 
and stabilizing Pakistan’s relations with other countries and thus contributing more 
effectively to the maintenance and promotion of world peace.” (Towards Consolidation. 
Two years of the Revolutionary Government in Pakistan, Karachi, p. 27). 

YK, B. Sayeed, op. cit., pp. 231-232. 

İn December 1960, President M. Ayub Khan, in commenting on the situation in 
Laos, stated: “If Pakistan (as SEATO member) is called upon to shoulder its burden 
and responsibility we will never hesitate to go it.” (Quoted from an article in K. B. 
Sayeed, op. cit., p. 233). This position was also supported by the Pakistan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Kadir, at a session of the SEATO Council in March 1961. 
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Among them, one of the first and most significant testimonies to the change 
in Pakistan’s foreign policy is without a doubt its government’s turning, in 
the summer of 1960, to the USSR for aid in organizing and carrying out the 
prospecting for oil and gas; the agreement signed in the following year made 
it possible for Pakistan to create a State Corporation for the development of 
the oil and gas industry, and to achieve certain concessions from the Anglo- 
American petroleum companies operating in the country. 

The new period in Pakistan’s foreign policy activity in the 1960s was a 
period in which Pakistan became active on the international scene, relin- 
quishing its onesided orientation, developing relations with the great powers 
on the basis of bilateral equations, and extending various ties with many 
world states. In this period Pakistan actively entered into the most important 
problems of the modern day—peace and peaceful coexistence, universal and 
total disarmament and the ban on atomic weapons, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism, etc. This course contributed to reinforcing Pakistan’s authority 
and prestige, as was evidenced by its selection as a non-permanent member of 
the Security Council and a member of the Committee on Disarmament; at 
the 17th session of the UN General Assembly, the Pakistan representative, 
Ch. M. Zafrullah Khan, was chosen chairman of this session of the General 
Assembly, and was subsequently appointed as a judge in the International 
Court. 

The development of various ties between Pakistan and the socialist coun- 
tries reached significant dimensions. In these years reciprocal visits took 
place between the leaders of Pakistan and these countries. In 1968 the head 
of the Soviet government visited Pakistan for the first time; the first visit 
made by a Pakistan President to the USSR was in 1965. Pakistan concluded 
a series of trade agreements with the socialist countries, in accordance with 
which it received needed industrial items, equipment, and agricultural equip- 
ment, in exchange for the traditional export products and industrial items 
(the latter were very important for the development of national industry). 
With the economic and technical aid of the socialist countries, dozens of 
large projects were constructed in extremely important sectors of the coun- 
try’s nationak economy. The help of the socialist countries (in addition to its 
direct significance) was also important for Pakistan because it obliged the 
Western powers to resort to certain concessions, to give up the conditions 
for supplying its aid which had been the most burdensome for Pakistan, and 
to send its aid to sectors which it had formerly ignored. 

In this period, however, there were elements in Pakistan’s foreign policy 
which differed from the general trend and weakened the positive effect of this 
policy, working to its detriment. Among these elements should be included 
Pakistan’s continued membership in the blocs. Even though Pakistan’s atti- 
tude toward them changed essentially in this period, nevertheless the very 
fact that it remained in the blocs imposed certain obligations on it. The con- 
tinuing tension in its relations with India also exerted a negative, deforming 
influence on Pakistan’s foreign policy. 
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The negative elements in Pakistan’s foreign policy grew stronger at the 
end of this period—i.e., at the beginning of the 1970s. The influence of the 
United States and the PRC began to have a noticeable effect on the foreign 
policy of the country. Such a “bipolar” policy was not conducive to strength- 
ening the independent line of the country’s foreign policy nor to overcoming 
the problems arising on the subcontinent, and did not correspond to Paki- 
stan’s national interests. Therefore, after the government of Z. A. Bhutto 
came to power in December 1971, a certain correction of the state’s foreign 
policy was made. 
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THE TENDENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATIONAL RELATIONS IN 


INDEPENDENT INDIA 
/ Alexander Chicherov* 


The deeply contradictory development of India’s economic system, par- 
ticularly the development of capitalism there at the end of the 19th and first 
half of the 20th centuries—i.e., still under British colonial rule—consider- 
ably hastened the processes of national consolidation of the peoples of this 
country, the formation of a number of nations in regions which were at the 
highest level of social, economic and political development, and the appear- 
ance of mass democratic movements in defense of the rights of the separate 
peoples and nations of the country—the Bengalis, Marathas, Telugu, Tamils, 
Punjabis, and others.1 


*The article primarily alludes to works by Soviet authors in order to acquaint the 
readers with the scope of research in Soviet Indology and Pakistanistics. They were 
used by the author to formulate a number of theoretical problems connected with de- 
termining the principal stages in the development of national relations in India in 
modern and contemporary history. The works by Soviet scholars which are cited hence- 
forth make numerous references to the extremely broad and varied range of sources, for 
the problems examined, in the Indian and West European languages. Considering the 
specific nature of this publication, the author limited the scientific references exclusively 
to works by his Soviet colleagues, many of whom, especially the associates in the India, 
Nepal, and Ceylon Division of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, offered advice and criticism which were of great help to the author in his 
work on this subject. 

+The historical-economic and cultural-linguistic studies of the past few years permit 
us to assume that the initial formational stages in a number of nations in the individual 
regions of the Indian peninsula, and the conception there of its own type of national 
movements apparently may date from the 17th and 18th centuries. This is connected 
with the singling out of certain national communities from the mass of peoples who had 
settled this territory, on the basis of the formation of their ethnic, cultural, linguistic, 
and economic unity as a specific and historical category. Thus, seemingly even before the 
establishment of British colonial rule in India in the second half of the 18th century, the 
history of the formation here of a number of nations has its beginnings, and in the 
course of the colonial seizure of the country by the European states, collisions already 
had taken place between the national—or proto-national—movements which are arising 
and the foreign economic and political system which gave a special character to the 
future of forming the nations even in the colonial period. For more detail concerning 
this, see: A. M. D’yakov, Natsional’nyy vopros v sovremennoy Indii (The National Ques- 
tion in Present-Day India), Moscow, 1963; N. I. Semenova, Istoriya sikkhskogo dviz- 
heniya v Indii (The History of the Sikh Movement in India), Moscow, 1963; Yu. V. 
Gankovsky, Narody Pakistuna—osnovnye etapy etnicheskoy istorii (The Peoples of Paki- 
stan—the Principal Stages in Their Ethnic History), Moscow, 1964; A. I. Chicheroy, 
Ekonomicheskoye razvitiye Indii pered angliyskim zavoyevaniyem—remeslo i torgovlya 
v XVI-XVIII vv (The Economic Development of India Before the English Conquest— 
Crafts and Trade in the 16th to 18th Centuries), Moscow, 1965; V. I. Kazakov, Bor’ba 
za cozdaniye natsional’nykh shtatov v nezavisimey Indii (The Struggle to Establish 
National States in Independent India), Moscow, 1967; and others. 
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Until 1947, however—the eve of independence—these national movements 
were essentially united and in many ways “overlapped” by the all-Indian 
struggle of all the peoples for political independence against the common 
enemy—British colonial rule. Thus, the period from approximately the mid- 
dle of the 18th to the middle of the 20th century may be singled out as a 
qualitatively special historical era in the development of national relations 
in India, when the struggle of the various peoples of this country for their 
national rights was manifested primarily (but not adequately) in the na- 
tional liberation movement.? 

Within this long historical period, one may apparently distinguish a stage 
(to approximately the mid-19th century) when the national movements were 
led primarily by the feudal elements, and the ideas of “feudal nationalism” 
appeared more predominant, overriding, specifically, the ideology of “peas- 
ant nationalism.”? The end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, 
which were characterized by a considerable development in local capitalistic 
enterprise in India, apparently signified the coming of a new stage in the 
national movements, when the primarily bourgeois elements would take their 
stand at the head of the national liberation movement, and the ideology of 
bourgeois nationalism would begin to dominate in this movement.4 

The presence of colonial oppression in all its forms—economic, political, 
and cultural—doubtless exerted a certain inhibiting, conservative influence 
on the processes of forming the nations in India. Furthermore, and ex- 
tremely important, the prolonged struggle for independence not only con- 
tributed to consolidating the various peoples of India within the national 
liberation movement as a “single whole,” resisting the foreign colonial rule, 
but also to a certain extent hastened the processes of forming the numerous 
nations in India, and of the self-realization of each of them as a special 
national unity with ethical, economic, cultural-linguistic, and other specific 
ties and characteristic features common to this formation precisely, in spite 
of the fact that within this national community existed the most varied, his- 
torically established groups—differing in caste, religion, language, etc. 

At the same time, at the new stage of development of national relations, 
especially in the 1920s and 1940s of the 20th century, and linked with the 
acceleration in the processes of forming the multi-national groups of the 
Indian business community and the inequality of the socio-economic de- 


*For more detail, see Novaya istoriya Indii (The Modern History of India), Moscow, 
1961; Noveyshaya istoriya Indii (The Contemporary History of India), Moscow, 1959; 
Yu. V. Gankovsky, L. R. Polonskaya, Istoriya Pakistana, (A History of Pakistan), 
Moscow, 1961. 

®See I. M. Reysner, Narodnye vosstaniya v Indit v XVH-XVII vv. (The Mass Up- 
rising in India 1857-1859), Moscow, 1957. 

‘ Pavlov, Formirovaniye indiyskoy burzhuazii (The Formation of the Indian 
Bourgeoisie), Moscow, 1958; N. M. Gol’dherg, Ocherki po istorii Indii. Natsional’no- 
osvoboditel’noe dvizheniye v novoye vremya (Essays on the History of India. The Na- 
tional Liberation Movement in Modern Times), Moscow, 1965; Natsional’no-osvobodi- 
tel’noye dvizheniye v Indii i deyatel’nost’? B. €. Tilaka (The National Liberation Move- 
ment in India and B. G. Tilak), Moscow, 1958. 
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velopment of the regions of the country, national contradictions began to 
appear increasingly within the common current of the liberation movement 
(for example, the struggle of the Tamil Nationalist “Justice” Party against 
the key position in the liberation movement of the major political party in 
the country—the Indian National Congress). It is important to stress the 
negative influence of the ideology and politics of religious communalism 
over the development of the national relations in India. In this period the 
Muslim League advanced the theory of “two nations”—i.e., Hindu and 
Muslim—in order to divide India on the basis of religion, and to create an 
independent Muslim Pakistan.” In addition to the dominant communal ideas 
in this can be seen the attempt made by the relatively less developed business 
and feudal groups of a number of national regions in the country (Sind, 
Punjab, Bengal, and others) which dominated the Muslim League to ensure, 
within the framework of Muslim Pakistan, their own economic and political 
interests in the struggle with the more developed strata of the Hindu multi- 
national businessmen, which had the greatest influence on the leaders of the 
Congress. 

The “Jamaat-i Islami” Party, which had rejected the idea of dividing 
India and demanded that all Hindus turn to Islam, propagated the ideas 
of extreme Muslim communalism. It is also important to note that the “two 
nations” theory, which originated not from the position of Muslim but from 
the ideas of Hindu communalism, was preached by the Hindu Mahasabha 
and Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh—reactionary organizations which de- 
manded that all the religious communities in India be subordinated to the 
Hindus, and that a “united and indivisible” country of Hindus be created 
on this basis.* The similar positions of both Muslim and Hindu communal- 
ism essentially stemmed from denying the multinational nature of Indian 
society. 

The history of the independent development of Pakistan proved irrefut- 
ably that the very concept of a nation based only on a common religion, 
and denying the actual national differences within this religious “nation,” 
is inevitably linked with reactionary political tendencies, and contains 
objective sof for intensifying the national conflicts. This was especially 
convincingly demonstrated by the struggle of the people in East Bengal and 


SE. N. Komarov, A. D. Litman, Mirovozzreniye Mokhandasa Karamchanda Gandi (The 
World View of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi), Moscow, 1969; O. V. Martyshin, 
Politicheskiye vzglyady Mokhandasa Karamchanda Gandi (The Political Views of 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi), Moscow, 1970; L. R. Gordon-Polonskaya, Musul’man- 
skiye techeniya v obshchestvennoy mysli Indii i Pakistana (kritika “musul’manskoge 
natsionalizma”) [The Muslim Currents in the Social Thought of India and Pakistan 
(A Critique of “Muslim Nationalism”) ], Moscow, 1963. 

°A. U. Akhmedzyanov, A. M. D’yakov, “Politicheskaya ideologiya indusskikh reli- 
giozno-obshchinnykh partiy,” in the collection Obshchestvenno-politicheskaya i filosof- 
skaya myst’ Indii (Socio-Political and Philosophical Thought in India), Moscow, 1962; 
Pakistan. Spravochnik (Pakistan. A Reference Book), Moscow, 1966. 
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by the creation of the independent state of Bangladesh.” Naturally, the 
reactionary forces, and especially the colonial authorities, succeeded in 
using this type of national or religious conflict, as well as others in the 
liberation movement, to split and weaken it. 

The period of Indian independent development created qualitatively dif- 
ferent conditions for extending the national movements of the peoples of 
India, and for the beginning of a new stage in the development of their 
national relations. The conflicts of the different peoples in the country with 
imperialism were maintained under conditions of political independence, 
for the national exploitation of the liberated countries continued (under 
new conditions), mainly through utilization of the social and economic 
backwardness of these countries. The important aspect of the national move- 
ments under conditions of independence thus appears when they are con- 
nected primarily with the processes of carrying out the democratic reforms 
which intensify the struggle for economic independence, for strengthening 
the political independence of the country, and for social progress. 

The rapid development of capitalism in the country during the 1950s and 
1960s caused a considerable acceleration in the processes of national con- 
solidation of the different peoples of India. The main slogans of the national 
movements in this period were the demands for establishing so-called “lin- 
guistic states” formed on the basis of territories primarily inhabited by one 
nation, speaking one language. These demands became the programs for 
the mass democratic movements of many of the peoples in the country. 
They were not only actively supported, but also advanced by the local 
“young” business groups of the various nations (Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, 
Punjabi, and others), who were trying to strengthen their positions in the 
state apparatus, to struggle for dominance in “their own” local national 
market against those “old,” more developed and powerful monopolistic 
groups (by birth primarily from the regions of northwestern India), which 
even under British rule had spread their influence in many regions of the 
country, and now frequently came out as an “other national” power where 
the national movements were developing rapidly. 

An important feature of this stage of the national movements was preser- 
vation of leadership, in general, by the ruling party, the Indian National 
Congress (INC). Within the INC, democratic groups, which were as a rule 
supported by the mass movements in different national regions, succeeded 
in creating some new “linguistic states,” surmounting the serious opposition 
of the conservative forces which were connected specifically with the “other 
national” vested interests. This was necessary both in the interests of 
strengthening the unity of the country on a federal basis and preserving 
authority in the hands of the economically predominant forces, and for the 
future development of the nations and the safeguarding of their national 
rights. 


1V, N. Moskalenko, Problemy sovremennégo Pakistana, (The Problems of Present- 
Day Pakistan), Moscow, 1972. 
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Thus, the fulfillment of these national demands also determined the con- 
tent of a number of extremely important reforms in the state structure in 
India in the mid-1950s and early 1960s, which meant abolishing the bases 
of the old feudal-colonial administrative structure and establishing a qualita- 
tively new federal and multinational Union of states. These processes have 
even yet not been totally completed. The appearance of all the new states (in 
1960 there were 14, and now 21) on the map of India and the demands 
constantly being brought by the various peoples concerning their being 
granted rights of autonomy, etc., continue to be an area of political struggle 
in India today. 

Nevertheless, from approximately the end of the 1960s, a new period in 
the development of national relations in India seems to have been starting. 
The problem of economic and political rights for the states, i.e., for the 
basic national complexes within the Indian Union is becoming a central 
issue (which does not exclude the existence of a number of other demands: 
for self-determination, autonomy, etc.). It is precisely the problem of re- 
ciprocal relations between the states and the center (the Union government), 
which includes all the basic principles of the federal structure of the Indian 
Union: political problems, economic structure, language, culture, law, ete., 
which has, at the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s, become 
an important object of political and class struggle in the country, determin- 
ing the extremely important trends of the national question in present-day 
India. 

It is natural that the very origin of the social problem of reciprocal rela- 
tions between the states and the center, and of their rights and powers dates 
back to the early years of independence; this was reflected particularly in 
the political discussions around these questions when India’s constitution 
was created and when the bases for its federative structure were being 
determined. But in this period, the problems of territorial unity for the 
principal national complexes of the country were at the heart of the national 
demands. At the same time, the existence of an actual monopoly of political 
power in the hands of the INC in both the center and almost all the states 
of the country permitted the leaders of the ruling party to solve the problems 
arising in this sphere in the 1950s and early 1960s with relatively no special 
complications.® The first serious problems for this mechanism occurred as 
early as 1957-1959, when in the state of Kerala the government operated 
under the guidance of the communists for the first time.1° The development 
of a grave crisis in the political power of the Congress party in the second 
half of the 1960s contributed to the fact that the questions of the reciprocal 


®*For more detail see T. F. Devyatkina, Likvidatsiya knyazhestv v sovremennoy Indii 
(The Abolishment of Local States in Present-Day India), Moscow, 1961. 

"See T. F. Devyatkina, Indiyskiy natsional’nyy kongress (1947-1964) [The Indian 
National Congress (1947-1964) ], Moscow, 1970. 

See P. V, Kutsobin, Sovremennaya Indiya. Rasstanovka klassovykh i politicheskikh 
sil (Present-Day India. The Alignment of Class and Political Forces), Moscow, 1963. 
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relations between the states and the center began to turn into a crucial 
economic and political problem. 

This new stage in the development of these national relations is to a 
considerable extent determined by a number of factors which characterize 
the general social, economic and political principles of India’s development 
at the end of the 1960s. Among these should especially be noted the con- 
siderable intensification of the democratic movement, which reflected the 
sharpened dissatisfaction among the working masses with the authority of 
the Congress with the worsening of their economic conditions, the deepening 
‘of social inequality, the strengthening of the monopolies, etc. At the same 
time, considerable sharpening of the conflicts within the national business 
class is noted, particularly between its developed and strengthened monopo- 
listic strata, which strives for subordination of the state-capitalist mechanism 
to its selfish interests, and the numerically predominant lower groups of the 
middle class. The latter are represented by the developing multinational 
business community on the level of the states. Many of them demand a 
certain reorientation of the economic policy and the whole state sector of 
the national economy so that they may to a greater extent favor the growth 
of the small-scale and medium-sized entrepreneurs, and their struggle with 
the predominating positions of the upper monopolistic (and on the level of 
the states, frequently “other national”) groups. 

While at the preceding stage of the national movements the ruling Con- 
gress party was seemingly a cementing force for the Indian union, the picture 
was different by the end of the 1960s. The oligarchic tendencies in the 
activity of many state organizations in the Congress, subordination of their 
policy to the interests of the “other national” conservative monopolistic 
forces, and finally, the similar trend in the policy of the reactionary party 
bosses in the center (the “Syndicate” group)—all combined to cause many 
local national bourgeois groups to come out against the ruling party, having 
strengthened the many parties on the level of the states which opposed the 
Congress, and also having split the local organizations of the INC. 

It was precisely these factors that brought about a serious crisis in the 
one-party power of the INC as a result of the general elections of 1967, and 
also caused the strengthening of the local “state” parties opposing the Con- 
gress, such as the Dravida Munetra Karagam in Madras (Tamilnadu), 
Akali Dal in Punjab, etc., and the establishment in nine of the 16 states in 
1967-1969 of non-Congress coalition governments.11 
__ The very important preconditions in order to fulfill this task were created 
during the general elections in 1971-1972, when the Congress strengthened 
its positions in the Union Parliament and the legislative assemblies in the 


11See for more detail E. N. Komarov, A. J. Chicherov, “Tendentsit politicheskogo 
razvitiya sovremennoy Indii,” (The Tendencies in the Political Development of Present- 
Day India), in the collection, [deologicheskiye problemy sovremennoy Indii (The Ideo- 
logical Problems of Present-Day India), Moscow, 1970. 
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most important states. An important feature distinguishing this present stage 

in the development of the national relations in India was the prominent 

place taken by the social and economic demands connected to the need for ` 
serious improvement in the position of the laboring masses, which had not 

been characteristic for the preceding stage. 

It would seem that one of the important reasons for the fact that the 
progressive forces in the Congress, headed by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
were used in 1969 to split the ruling party and to oust the conservative 
“Syndicate” group from the party “high command” was the attempt to 
return to the INC the support of broad strata of the multinational bourgeois 
business groups and of the sizeable detachments of the democratic move- 
ment in the states, and to once again make the policy of the Congress an 
instrument for uniting the multinational country on the basis of progressive 
social and economic reforms.” 

The fact that the government of Indira Gandhi has, during the last two 
years, created four new states—-Meghalaya, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, 
and Tripura, and several new union territories, and that it is trying to carry 
out a more flexible policy with respect to the needs of the states, in a number 
of cases meeting their economic and other demands halfway, indicates that 
the “new course” of the government of Indira Gandhi is taking into account 
the process of developing the economic, political, social, and cultural links 
among the different peoples and nations of the Union, and thus trying to 
preserve the united and the basic features of the federal system of the country. 
Nevertheless, some of the radically inclined groups are advancing demands 
for a change in the bases of this federal system, feeling that it serves as an 
instrument for “perpetuating the power” of the INC in the center and 
prevents the necessary economic progress of the national states. 

The separate groups of multinational bourgeoisie are insisting on pro- 
viding the states with special rights and privileges, demanding sometimes 
practically disintegration of the Indian Union. All types of political methods 
are used for this. For example, the southern Indian Tamil nationalistic 
circles, at the end of the 1950s and beginning of the 1960s, engaged in a 
struggle to reinforce their positions in the local market against the repre- 
sentatives of the northern Indian monopolistic groups which wield con- 
siderable influence in the economy in the south of India, and, trying to 
obtain the support of the mass movement, began increasingly actively to 
advance the slogans of struggle with the “imperialism of the north” and 
“Fiindi-imperialism.” Moreover, use was made of the fact that the local 
population, which spoke Tamil, had a strongly negative attitude toward 
the central government's practical steps to make Hindi, which is spoken by 
the people in a number of northern and central regions in India, the language 


12For more detail see E. N. Komarov, “Indiya: novyy rubezh,” (India: the New Stage), 
in the collection, Sovremennaya Indiya. K 25-letiyu nezavisimosti (Present-Day India. 
On its 25 years of Independence), Moscow, 1972. 
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of communication among the different states of the Union. Furthermore, the 
nationalistic political organization, Dravida Munetra Karagam (DMK—the 
Progressive Dravidanand Federation) advanced in this period, as a pro- 
grammed separatist slogan, the establishment of an “independent Dravi- 
danadu State’—-a “Socialist Federation” of southern states—Madras, 
Kerala, Andhra, and Mysore—settled by Dravidian peoples (in contrast to 
the northern Indian peoples, who belonged to the Indo-Iranian group) .18 

This demand also showed the distinct expansionist economic interests of 
the growing Tamil business class who were trying to bring under their 
influence not only the strictly Tamilnadu territory (Madras), but also the 
entire southern regions of the country—that is, by using some of the ad- 
vantages of their economic development to carry out economic exploitation 
of the other Dravidian peoples too. Thus, in coming out against the so-called 
“imperialist” positions of the northern Indian monopolistic groups in the 
south of the country, the Tamil bourgeoisie tried to replace these groups in 
the economic and correspondingly political exploitation of a number of 
national regions of the Dravidian south of India. It was important that the 
Tamil nationalists advanced these demands as early as the 1930s and 1940s, 
when the colonial yoke was in existence and the national liberation move- 
ment was developing in the country. It was precisely this sharp nationalist 
propaganda which aided the DMK party in dealing a crushing defeat to 
the ruling INC in Madras at the general elections in 1967 and in forming 
in this state (the present Tamilnadu) its own single-party government. 

It is important to note that the DMK party after 1963 withdrew its 
demand for separation from India. Nevertheless, under today’s conditions 
in this party there is a tendency to bring about a thorough change in the 
constitution of the country with a view to considerably expanding the rights 
of the states, to the detriment of the rights of the Union Government. In a 
special Rajamannar Commission Report prepared according to a resolution 
of the DMK government, demands are being brought to abolish the supreme 
rights of the central government and the Parliament in all the principal 
spheres of the economic, political, legal, and cultural life of the country, 
and to transfer these rights to the states, retaining for the Cenjral Govern- 
ment only the functions of defense and foreign relations.*¢ 

In opposition to this tendency is another one which dominated recent 
political development of the country—the attempt of the ruling circles to 
bring about the consolidation of India’s unity on the basis of preserving 
their political and economic power in the country as a whole. Used for this 
purpose are the ties developing within the framework of capitalism between 


18for more detail see N. I. Semenova, “Programmnye ustanovki partii ‘Dravida 
munetra kazhagam’” (The Program of the ‘Dravida Munetra Karagam’ Party), in the 
collection, [deologicheskiye techeniya sovremennoy Indii (The Ideological Tendencies 
in Present-Day India), Moscow, 1965. 

™“éThe Report of the Center—State Relations Inquiry Committee. Government of 
Tamilnadu 1971,” Madras, 1971. 
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the various regions of the country, the peculiar “integration” of the various 
national complexes into the united system of a modern multinational federa- 
tive state, with the satisfaction of certain rights of the separate peoples or 
nations in the country. The growing state sector of the country’s economy 
plays an important centralizing, unifying role in this process. The govern- 
ment of Indira Gandhi, while satisfying certain demands of the developing 
national relations, is at the same time intensifying the struggle against the 
artificial arousing of nationalistic, chauvinistic, and communalistic senti- 
ments ‘and separatist tendencies, which hinder the implementation of the 
democratic social, economic, and political measures outlined by the 
government. 

The development of the national relations in India since independence 
thus shows a number of very important achievements in solving the national 
question on a basis within the framework of an independent multinational 
federal state, but national problems continue to remain the object of sharp 
intrapolitical struggle. 

The progressive and democratic forces in the country are coming out for 
the adoption of more effective measures against the great power chauvinism 
which is rearing its head, and the various forms of separatism, the adherents 
of which are not only the representatives of rightist forces but also the 
radical nationalist and Maoist elements. The progressive organizations are 
coming out in favor of further democratic solutions to the national question 
in the country, including increasing the rights of the states, which should 
not be to the detriment of the national interests of the country as a whole, 
and of all its peoples.t® 

Acquiring an important positive significance in determining the demo- 
cratic positions on the extremely complex problems of national develop- 
ment of independent India is the historic experience of solving the national 
question in the USSR, although the differences in principle in the overall 
structure should naturally be taken into consideration. The Soviet Union’s 
achievements in solving the immense problems of raising the economic 
structures and cultures of the formerly backward and exploited national 
regions of Gzarist Russia made a tremendous impression on advanced 
thinkers in India even in the years of the national liberation movement. 
One of the first to acquaint the Indian community with the achievements 
of the USSR in this sphere, and to call upon the Indians to study this 
experience carefully, was the great Indian writer, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who stressed the fact that it was the socialist revolution and power for the 
workers which had brought national liberation to the peoples of Russia. 
In his famous Letters on Russia, written after visiting the Soviet Union in 
1930, Rabindranath Tagore noted, specifically: “The time has not yet come 


+5For more detail see Problemy kommunisticheskogo dvizheniya v Indii (The Prob- 
lems of the Communist Movement in India), Moscow, 1971; L. P. Ul’yanova, Indiya: 
preevoye polozheniye shtatov (India: The Constitutional Positions of the States), 
oscow, 1972. 
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to draw definite conclusions, but I could not help but be impressed by 
everything that I saw.... How much concern has been shown, what tre- 
mendous energy has been expended, so that not one person should feel 
useless and unsuitable for work. Not just in Belorussia, but even among the 
semicivilized peoples of Central Asia they [the leaders of the country—A. 
Ch.] are spreading education with rapid strides. There is no limit to their 
untiring energy, directed toward opening the way for these peoples to the 
heights of science.”16— 

India’s eminent political leader, Jawaharlal Nehru, also wrote of the 
achievements made by the USSR in solving the national question. In his 
Autobiography, written in 1940, Nehru stressed that, “by following the 
precepts of the great Lenin,” gigantic forces had been put to work in the 
Soviet Union in the sphere of solving the national question. “I was par- 
ticularly impressed,” wrote Nehru, “by the reports of the great progress 
achieved under Soviet authority in the backward regions of Central Asia. 
Therefore, in the last analysis, I was wholeheartedly on the side of Russia; 
the existence and example of the Soviet Union was a bright and gratifying 
phenomenon in a dark and gloomy world. . . .”47 Nehru emphasized the 
combination of international and national features in the world view of the 
Soviet nation, which was created by the socialist revolution.*8 

It is indicative that under the conditions of independent India, interest 
has considerably increased in the Soviet experience in solving the national 
question. For example, in the mid-1950s, when the country was faced with 
the problem of reorganizing the states on a national basis, the Indian 
government sent representatives to the USSR to study its experience in 
solving “linguistic problems.” In the official documents prepared after this 
trip, it was noted that the USSR is an important example of a successful 
solution to the problems connected with the multinational composition of 
the population.!® 

In our time, at the new stage of development of national relations in 
India, under conditions which aggravate the class and general democratic 
struggle in the country, the progressive forces are trying to make creative 
use of the great experience of the Soviet Union to determine their positions 
in solving the complex problems of national development in independent 
India. 


1°R, Tagore, Letters on Russia, Moscow, 1956, pp. 10-11. 

+77, Nehru, Autobiography, Moscow, 1955, p. 383. 

18]. Nehru, The Opening of India, Moscow, 1955, p. 567. 

+°Report of the Official Language Commission,” New Delhi, 1957, p. 481. 
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THE USSR EXPERIENCE IN SOLVING 
THE NATIONAL QUESTION AND THE 
LIBERATED COUNTRIES OF THE EAST 


/ Gulam Muradov 


cs two thirds of the world population lives in the countries of the 
East. All of the great (or primary) human races are represented here. The 
ethnic as well as the religious composition of the population is notable for 
its great complexity. In spite of the processes, accelerated during recent 
decades, of consolidating the small and very small ethnic groups, tribes, and 
nationalities into relatively large national communities, ethnographers still 
place the number of large and small ethnic groups in this area in the hun- 
dreds. The majority of the countries of the East have an ethnically non- 
homogeneous population. Moreover, within the individual states there some- 
times live dozens of peoples (for example, there are no less than 150 in 
Indonesia, about 90 in the Philippines, over 70 in India, etc.). Only Korea, 
Somaliland, the Arab Republic of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and a few other 
Arab states have a relatively homogeneous ethnic composition. 

An important feature of the ethnic map of the East is the fact that for a 
number of reasons (the roots of which usually lie in the historical past), 
often the political boundaries here do not coincide with the ethnic ones. 
As a result, the territories settled by many large and small ethnic groups are 
split by political cordons, and these peoples themselves live within the borders 
of different states. 

This ethnic nonhomogeneousness of the population and the features of the 
settlements of many peoples produce numerous intra- and interstate con- 
flicts and complications. Frequently these conflicts are intensified by the 
open or disguised meddling of former colonial powers, which are trying to 
compensate for the loss of direct political power in the former colonies by 
spreading various forms of indirect domination. 

Although the disintegration of the colonial system and the formation of 
the young sovereign states have created objective possibilities for overcom- 
ing the conflicts and hostility between nations, numerous obstacles stand in 
the way of realizing these possibilities. The tension in the relations between 
the nationalities (frequently complicated by uneven levels of social and 
economic development and national consolidation of the different peoples, 
as well as by racial or religious conflicts), is an actual fact in the political 
life of many of the states in the East. 

The struggle to find a democratic *solution to the national question, to 
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abolish all forms of national or national-religious discrimination, and to 
eliminate the actual inequality in economic, cultural, and administrative 
spheres between the peoples who inhabit these states often moves to the 
forefront of their political life. The national question may be more or less 
intense, and may take different forms, but it makes itself felt in many coun- 
tries of the East. 

It should be noted that the national question also occupies an extremely 
important place in the political life of many highly developed capitalist 
countries. It is not by chance that many political figures are even inclined 
to regard nationalism as the strongest political force in the world. 

Under the conditions of the steady growth of the role of the states of the 
East in the world today, surmounting the grim heritage of the colonial past 
in the sphere of relations between the people becomes extremely important. 
A democratic solution to the national question contributes to the strengthen- 
ing of the integrity and sovereignty of the young states, and promotes a 
democratic solution to other pressing problems of independent development. 


“Tsarist Russia,” wrote V. I. Lenin in December 1914, “is justly called 
the prison of the peoples.”! The yoke of tsarist oppression and the bourgeois- 
landlord kabalas had oppressed all of the peoples in our country, but it was 
the people of the outlying colonial districts, who had also experienced the 
burden of national and national-religious discrimination, who suffered 
especially deeply. 

In spite of the historic progressiveness of including Central Asia and the 
Transcaucasus as part of Russia, which was noted by K. Marx and F. Engels, 
and the voluntary annexation of a few other territories, the outlying national 
districts of the Russian empire had by the end of the 19th and beginning of 
the 20th centuries been turned into colonies for Russian capitalism. On the 
eve of the revolution, 38.5% of the non-Russian population of tsarist Russia 
lived in the stage of precapitalist relationships. Tsarism held back the social, 
economic and cultural development of the outlying national districts. As a 
result, the European areas of the Russian empire on the whole developed 
more rapidly than did the Asian areas, and the differences tn the level of 
their development did not smooth out, but increased. While in 1896 the cen- 
tral industrial region of the empire (Moscow, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, ‘Tver’, 
Tula, Nizhniy Novgorod) —2.1% of the territory and 13.5% of the popu- 
lation—produced 22% of the country’s entire industrial output, in 1913 it 
was already 37.1%.” All of Central Asia, the Transcaucasus, and Dagestan 
had only three cities with a population of over 100,000, and at the beginning 
of the 20th century produced only half as many industrial items as Vladi- 


1V, I. Lenin, “On the National Pride of the Great Russians,” Poln. sobraniye soch. 
(Complete Collected Works), Vol. 26, p. 107. 

2}. Baranskiy, Economic Geography of the Soviet Union. Survey on the Sectors of 
Gosplan, Moscow, Leningrad, 1926, p. 70, pp. 259-260. 
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mirskaya province alone (and if the Baku region, with its oil, is s excluded, 
then it was eight times less!). 

Industrial enterprises were established on the territory of the outlying 
national districts chiefly to mine the natural minerals, and the local workers 
were severely exploited. For example, in 1909, in the Safed-Dar’insk Mine 
(Bukhara), which belonged to P. Zhuravo-Pokorsky, according to official 
data only 220 rubles and 50 kopeks were spent for the wages for 591 work- 
ers, i.e., less than for heating and lighting the mine, which came to 537 
rubles, 34 kopeks.? 

Of the 105 institutions of higher education, 98 were in the European part 
of Russia. In Central Asia there was no VUZ (higher educational institution) 
for two million inhabitants, and there was only one secondary school. In the 
entire region of Turkestan there were only 105 elementary schools, with 209 
teachers (furthermore, only three schools held instruction in the local lan- 
guages as well as in Russian). Less than 5% of the children completed the 
full course in the elementary school. In the entire Syr’-Dar’ya province in 
1897 there was not one local inhabitant with more than an elementary school 
education.* In Armenia, only one of 246 local inhabitants attended elemen- 
tary school. The picture was the same in Azerbaydzhan (one out of 240). 
It is not surprising that over 90% of the indigenous population: of Siberia, 
Central Asia, and the Transcaucasus was illiterate; more than 40 nationali- 
ties in tsarist Russia did not even have their own written language. 

The national oppression was burdened by a lack of political rights; racial 
and religious discrimination, which assumed the most barbarous and ugly 
forms; remnants of serfdom and the patriarchal-feudal relations; and the 
tyranny of tsarism and its colonial administration. The peoples of the outly- 
ing colonial districts, constituting 56.7% of the population of the empire 
numerically,® peoples who had a glorious historical past and a rich and dis- 
tinctive culture, were contemptuously slighted as “alien tribes” and subject- 
ed to forced Russification on the part of the orthodox missionaries and 
tsarist officials. It is not surprising that the national question was one of the 
sharpest and most complex problems in prerevolutionary Russia. Vladimir 
I. Lenin devoted tremendous attention to working out the theoretical and 
practical aspects of this problem from the first steps of his revolutionary 
activity. (The first work to contain a presentation of the initial provisions 
of the national program of the revolutionary proletarian party was written 
by V. I. Lenin as early as 1895-1896, when he was in prison). 

The well-composed and polished study on the national and national-co- 
lonial question, drawn up by V. I. Lenin and taken as the basis for the na- 
tional program of the Bolshevik party, had its origin in the need to “link 


3D, N. Logofet, The Khanate of Bukhara under the Russian Protectorate, Vol. 1, St. 
Petersburg, 1911, p. 268, in. 

‘The First General Census of the Population of the Russian Empire, 1897, Pt. 86, St. 
Petersburg, 1906, pp. X-XI. 

EK. Fortunatov, The National Provinces of . Russia, St. Petersburg, 1906, p. 4. 
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the revolutionary struggle for socialism with the revolutionary program on 
the national question.” This program required that the peoples oppressed 
by tsarism be given the rights of self-determination, even including separa- 
tion and formation of their own independent states; abolition of all dis- 
crimination, or, on the contrary, of all privileges based on national or reli- 
gious grounds; guarantee of full equality of all nations and all languages, 
which would eliminate any infringement upon the rights of the national 
minorities; absence of a compulsory state language and guarantee that the 
schools teach in the local languages. A democratic republican structure for 
the state, broad areal autonomy on a national (ethnic) basis, and democratic 
local self-government were an absolutely compulsory condition for solution 
of the national question in Russia. In drawing up the national program of 
the Bolshevik party, V. I. Lenin pointed out the need to establish actual 
(not formal) equality between the great and small nations which inhabited 
the Russian empire. V. I. Lenin stressed the need for the proletarian revolu- 
tionaries to engage in daily work on the international education of the la- 
borers and on the eradication of ideas of national exclusiveness, egoism, 
stagnation, and hostility toward other peoples. Only such untiring work, in 
combination with broad, consistently democratic reorganization in all the 
spheres of political, economic, and cultural life could clear the way for unit- 
ing the nations of Russia and for socialist rebuilding of the country, for 
“victorious socialism is impossible without total democracy.”? “Only sweep- 
ing democratic reorganizations can create national peace in the capitalist 
states,” wrote V. I. Lenin, “and only socialism can put an end to national 
bickering.’””® 

“To the old world, the world of national oppression, national bickering, 
or national isolation,” stressed V. I. Lenin, “the workers oppose a new world 
of the unity of the workers of all nations, in which there is no place for a 
single privilege nor for the slightest oppression of one human being by an- 
other.”® It should be emphasized that the Bolshevik party, created and 
directed by V. I. Lenin, was the only political party in tsarist Russia to de- 
vise a truly democratic program for the solution of the national question, 
and to struggle consistently and unswervingly to put it into practice. 

While the extremely rightist Great Russian chauvinists, advancing the 
theory of “nation-landlord” who are “most important in the life and build- 
ing of the state,”!° in general denied the “aliens” any rights whatsoever 
(even the right to have school in their native language) and demanded of 





°V. I. Lenin, “The Revolutionary Proletariat and the Right of Nations to Self-determ- 
ination,” Complete Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 62. 

TV, I. Lenin, “The Socialist Revolution and the Right of Nations to Self-determina- 
tion,” Com. Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 253. 

®V_ I. Lenin, “Theses on the National Question,” Com. Coll. Works, Vol. 23, p. 322. 

*V. I. Lenin, “The Working Class and the National Question,” Comp. Coll. Works, 
Vol. 23, p. 150. ` 

‘°From the program of the Union of Russian People, section VI (Collection of the 
Programs of the Political Parties in Russia, Pt. VI, SPb., 1906, pp. 13-14). 
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them the most rapid voluntary assimilation, publicly threatening that “other- 
wise they should be wiped from the face of the earth.”!1 (Furthermore, they 
denied the Jews even the right to assimilation, demanding that they be de- 
clared foreigners and that they be evicted from the country.) 1? The officials 
of the bourgeois and bourgeois-liberal camp, verbally agreeing that the citi- 
zens of the Russian empire should be equal before the law, at the same time 
either totally rejected even the possibility of giving rights of autonomy to 
the national outlying districts of Russia! (not to mention the right to self- 
determination), or recognized this right with, however, the important stipu- 
lation that it “should not extend beyond recognition of their legal powers 
on questions of exclusively local importance,”1* and that the Russian lan- 
guage should be the only state language in the country.'5 

Also serving to deny rights to the peoples of the outlying colonial districts 
of the Russian empire was the so-called “state nation” theory advanced by 
the Constitutional Democrats (Pavel N. Milyukov, and others), according 
to which all “109 nationalities living within Russia” should form a single 
nation.1¢ It is not difficult to see that this theory essentially amounted to an 
affirmation of the fact that state affiliation (citizenship) was equivalent to a 
national (ethnic) community, and actually justified discrimination against 
the peoples enslaved by tsarism. 

The leaders of the bourgeois and bourgeois-landlord nationalists from the 
outlying provinces of the Russian empire joined with the officials of the 
bourgeois and bourgeois-liberal camp (holding to the great power positions) 
in their programmed demands and practical activity. Summing up their ac- 
tivity in the third State Duma (1907-1912), the journal Russkaya Mysl, 
published by the ideologist of the Constitutional Democrats, Peter Struve, 
noted that the Armenian nationalists went no farther than demands for intro- 
ducing teaching in the native language into the local schools and propor- 
tional representation in the organs of self-government (as the journal em- 
phasized—they even considered autonomy “unthinkable”). The Georgian 
liberals (Nikolay Chkheidze, and others) theoretically, it is true, acknowl- 
edged that the peoples of Russia had the right to self-determination, but in 


From a speech by Markoy—2nd in the Third State Duma (quoted from the journal: 
Russkaya Mysl’, Moscow, August 1912, p. 13). 

12From the “Appeal of the Union of Russian People,” section I (Coll. of the Programs 
of Polit. Parties in Russia, Pt. VI, St. Petersburg, 1906, pp. 20-23). See also: “The Na- 
tionalist in the Third State Duma,” St. Petersburg, 1912, p. 144. 

13From the program of the Trade and Industrial Party (Coll. of the Programs of the 
Polit. Parties in Russia, Pt. IV, St. Petersburg, 1906, pp. 55-56). 

4From the program of the Democratic Reform Party, section 22 (Coll. of the Pro- 
grams of Polit. Parties in Russia, Pt. IV, St. Petersburg, 1906, pp. 12-13). The Demo- 
cratic Reform Party was created at the end of 1905 by M. M. Kovalevsky, K. K. Arsen’ev, 
M-M. Stasyulevich, D. V. Stasov, and others. They regarded themselves at “Left center.” 

48From the program of the Moderate Progressive Party, section 2 (Coll. of the Pro- 
grams of Polit. Parties in Russia, Pt. IV, St. Petersburg, 1906, p. 26). - 

+*From a speech made by P. N. Milyukév at the Third State Duma (quoted from the 
journal: Russkaya Mysl’, Moscow, August 1912, pp. 26-27). 
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practice demanded only schoals in the native language. The so-called Muslim 
nationalists (split into several groups) also limited themselves to raising the 
question in the Duma concerning proportional representation in local self- 
government.!7 

Lenin’s program for a solution to the national question and the struggle 
which the Bolshevik party waged to consistently put it into practice had 
tremendous all-Russian and international significance. The activity of the 
Bolshevik-Leninists contributed to the liberation of the national masses from 
the ideological influence of the great power chauvinists and bourgeois na- 
tionalists, and to unifying and educating the workers in the spirit of prole- 
tarian internationalism. It helved to expose the nationalistic programs of the 
Russian bourgeois parties and the opportunist aims of the revisionist leaders 
of the Second International, permeated with the spirit of national intoler- 
ance and chauvinism. The program drawn up by V. I. Lenin to solve the 
national question was the basis for the national policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Putting it into practice began from the first day of the Soviet State’s 
existence. 


On 25 October (7 November) 1917, in an address to the “Workers, Sol- 
diers, and Peasants,” the Secord All-Russian Congress of Soviets proclaimed 
that Soviet authority “would ensure all the nations inhabiting Russia the 
genuine right to self-determination.” On the following day, 26 October (8 
November) 11917, the Council of People’s Commissars issued its first decree, 
the “Decree on Peace,” in which it declared that any annexation “of a small 
or weak people to a great or strong state without precise, clearly and willingly 
expressed agreement and desire on the part of this people,” regardless of 
when this annexation had been made, regardless of who was the object, a 
developed or a backward people, and regardless of where—‘“in Europe or 
in the distant trans-oceanic countries”—this people exists, was “by seizure 
and force.”18 


The “Decree on Peace” recognized, for any people “contained in the 
borders of this state by coercion,” the sacred right to decide by vote “with 
complete withdrawal of the trocps of the annexing or generally stronger na- 
tion” the question of the forms of its state existence.1° 


On 2 (15) November 1917, the Council of People’s Commissars adopted 
the “Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia,” in which the Soviet 
government solemnly decreed that “there was not nor should there be any 
return” to the shameful policy of systematic inciting of one people against 
another, which had been engaged in by tsarism: “Henceforth it should be 


17¢N ationalistic and National Currents in the Third Duma,” Russkaya Mysl’, Moscow, 
August 1912, pp. 11-37. 
The Newspaper of the Government of Workers and Peasants, No. 1, Petrograd, Octo- 
goa pa : i 
id. 
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replaced with a policy of voluntary union for the peoples of Russia.” The 
Council of People’s Commissars announced its decision to base the national 
policy of the Soviet Government on the “following principles: (1) Equality 
and Sovereignty for the Peoples of Russia; (2) The Right of the Peoples 
of Russia to Free Self-determination, even to Separation and Formation of 
an Independent State; (3) Abolition of all and any National and National- 
religious Privileges and Restrictions; and (4) Free Development of the 
National Minorities and Ethnographic Groups Inhabiting the Territory of 
Russia.””2° 

Two months later, in January 1918, the Third All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets adopted the “Declaration of the Rights of Workers and Exploited 
People” which proclaimed that the “Soviet Russian Republic is being estab- 
lished oni the basis of a free union of free nations, as a federation of Soviet 
national republics” (I, par. 2). The Congress announced the full separation 
of the Soviet state “from the barbaric policy of the bourgeois civilization, 
which built the welfare of the exploiters in a few chosen nations on the en- 
slavement of hundreds of millions of the working population in Asia, in the 
colonies in general, and in the small countries” (III, par. 2) .?4 

The Soviet government, headed by V. I. Lenin, also gave great attention 
to abolishing the national-religious inequalities which had existed in tsarist 
Russia. On 22 November (5 December) 1917, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars addressed an appeal “To all the Muslim Workers in Russia and the 
Kast,” in which they proclaimed that henceforth the rights of the Muslim 
peoples, just as the rights of all the other peoples of Russia, “would be pre- 
served with all the power of the revolution and its organs.” The Council of 
People’s Commissars called on the Muslims to organize “their national life 
freely and unimpededly” and guaranteed the inviolability of their faiths, 
customs, and national and cultural institutions.?? The Appeal pointed out 
that now “when even the Indian Muslims, downtrodden and exhausted by 
the foreign yoke, are rising up against their enslavers, you cannot remain 
silent. Lose no time—throw from your shoulders the age-old invaders of 
your lands.” 

In January 1918, under the People’s Commissariat for National Affairs 
(established on 8 November 1917) a special commissariat was instituted for 
Muslim affairs. In July 1918, a decree “On the Eradication of the Anti- 
Semitic Movement,” signed by V. I. Lenin, was issued by the Sovnarkom.*# 

The abolition of national and national-religious oppression, the equality 


The Newspaper of ge Provisional Government of Workers and Peasants, No. 4, 


Petrograd, November 3, 
21Collections of Statutes ad Decrees of the Government of Workers and Peasants from 


January 13, 1918, No. 15, p. 215. 
The Newspaper of the Provisional Government of Workers and Peasants, No. 17, 
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of all the nations in the country, large and small, the equality of all citizens 
(regardless of race or nationality), the inadmissibility of any infringement 
of rights or, on the contrary, of any privileges on national or religious 
grounds was proclaimed as the basic law of the Soviet state by the Constitu- 
tion of the RSFSR, adopted at the All-Russian Congress of Soviets in July 
1918. Section I of the Constitution (chapter I, paragraph 2) said: “The Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic is established on the basis of a free union of free na- 
tions, as a federation of the Soviet National Republics.”?4 “Any oppression 
whatsoever of the national minorities or restriction of their equal rights” 
was declared contrary to the fundamental laws of the republic (section IM 
of the Constitution, Chapter II, paragraph 22). 

While putting into practice Lenin’s program for solution of the national 
question, the Soviet government had already in the early months of the 
Soviet state performed tremendous organizational, ideological, and political 
work, The notorious “Jewish Pale” was abolished. In Central Asia, Kazakh- 
stan, the Caucasus, and Siberia, the tsarist machine of colonial oppression 
was destroyed, and all of the privileges which had been enjoyed by the ortho- 
dox missionaries, merchants, entrepreneurs, and kulak-immigrants from the 
European areas of the former Russian empire were abolished. 

In carrying out Lenin’s principles of national policy, the Soviet govern- 
ment granted state independence to the peoples of Poland, Finland, the Bal- 
tic States, the Ukraine, Belorussia, the Transcaucasus, Bukhara, and Kho- 
rezm. The unequal treaties concluded by tsarism with respect to Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, and China were annulled, and tsarist troops were with- 
drawn from Iran. 

The Soviet government’s realization of Lenin’s program for solving the 
national question, the guarantee of actual (not formal) equality for all the 
peoples of the former Russian empire, and granting the outlying colonial 
regions the rights to self-determination had a tremendous revolutionizing 
influence on the peoples who had been enslaved by the colonizers, especially 
in the countries of the East. A revolutionary, basically new approach to solv- 
ing the most complex national problems was demonstrated by the govern- 
ment of a great power for the first time in history; the right of nations to 
self-determination was not only proclaimed, but put into effect; all forms of 
colonial oppression were condemned, and the sacred right of nations under 
a foreign yoke to struggle for their liberation was recognized. 

The result of putting Lenin’s program for the solution of the national 
question into practice was a rapid increase in the authority and influence of 
Soviet Russia, especially in the colonial and dependent countries of the East 
—Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, the Arab countries, China, Mongolia, and the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia. The realization of Lenin’s national 
program in Russia was a weigkty contribution to the solution of a highly 
important international social and political task—turning the colonies and 


2] bid., No. 151, July 19, 1918. 
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the semi-colonies from a reserve of imperialism into a reserve of the social- 
ist revolution. The Indian revolutionaries hailing, in December 1917, the 
Revolution which had been achieved under the leadership of the Bolshevik 
party, noted especially that V. I. Lenin had “issued a Decree which pro- 
claimed the right of nations to self-determination, and the Baltic states and 
the Polish nation had already obtained the freedom to put this right into 
practice.”?5 S. Sardesai, one of the leaders of the Communist Party in India, 
wrote about this communication fifty years later: “It is easy to imagine how 
the hearts of the Indians beat fifty years ago, when they learned of the Soviet 
decree which granted freedom to nations which had been under tsarist rule. 
After all, the Indians themselves yearned for nothing so much as liberation 
from the British yoke.”26 

Hailing the autonomy of Soviet Dagestan, which was proclaimed in De- 
cember 1920, the leader of the national liberation struggle of the Turkish 
people, Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, telegraphed V. I. Lenin: “. ... I express 
to you my deep gratitude for that farsighted policy which on your High 
Initiative is being carried out by the Soviet Republic both in the East and 
throughout the world.” In an answering telegram, V. I. Lenin wrote: “The 
Soviet government could be convinced from your communication that the 
policy of the Soviet Union with respect to nations in the Russian Federation 
has your sympathy. ... I am glad to learn that you have correctly interpreted 
the measures which we have adopted with respect to the small nations, and 
that the reception which you give them can only be favorable to establishing 
good mutual understanding and mutual confidence.”27 


The solution to the national question, along with the other revolutionary 
social, economic, and political reforms carried out by the Bolshevik party, 
demolished the “prison of the peoples” which was tsarist Russia, and opened 
the way for socialist reconstruction of the country. The October Revolution 
made possible the restoration or creation of a national state for the peoples 
who had formerly been oppressed by tsarism; the establishment of social 
equality and genuine friendship between all the nationalities and nations of 
the former Russian empire. The truth of the historical foresight of K. Marx 
and F. Engels had been confirmed in practice: “To the extent that the ex- 
ploiting of one individual by another is abolished, the exploiting of one 
nation by another will also be abolished. The hostile relations between na- 
tions will fall along with the antagonism of the classes within the nation.”?8 

By the end of the Civil War, in most of the territory of the former tsarist 


**Chitramaya-Jagat, Bombay, December 1917 (monthly in the Marathi language. 
iced To the book: S. G. Sardesai, India and the Russian Revolution, New Delhi, 
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empire sovereign republics had been formed in which the socialist and na- 
tional-democratic revolutions had triumphed: the RSFSR, Ukrainian SSR, 
Belorussian SSR, and the Transcaucasian SFSR (which contained Azerbayd- 
zhan, Armenia, and Georgia) ; in Central Asia the Soviet People’s Republics 
of Bukhara and Khorezem had been established. 

Granting the nations of tsarist Russia the rights to self-determination and 
formation of their own independent states helped to overcome nationalistic 
and chauvinistic prejudices and to surmount the distrust which had formed 
through the centuries among the small nations with respect to their stronger 
neighbors. In this way the moral and political bases for uniting the inde- 
pendent Soviet republics into one union state were also laid. The combined 
struggle which the peoples of the Soviet republics were waging with foreign 
intervention and internal counterrevolution strengthened these moral and 
political bases and promoted the emerging of a military-political union of 
Soviet republics, expressed by the union treaties concluded at first between 
the RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR (Janwary 1919), and later between the 
RSFSR and the Belorussian SSR, the Transcaucasian Soviet socialist repub- 
lics, and the people’s republics of Bukhara and Khorezem. 

The military and political union of Soviet republics ensured their com- 
bined victory in the Civil War of 1918-1922, at the conclusion of which the 
need for their further, closer unification was revealed. The striving toward 
federative association was inherent in the Soviet republics. This striving was 
dictated by the objective course of historical development and grew out of 
the urgent tasks connected with the need for extremely rapid rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of the national economy; the need to unite, in the inter- 
ests of the workers, all of the country’s resources for building a socialist 
society, to struggle successfully with the forces of counter-revolution, and to 
organize joint defense against the danger of aggression. 

This need was especially urgent for the backward regions of former tsarist 
Russia, which, without the thoroughgoing broad assistance on the part of 
the economically developed areas of the RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR, 
could not in a historically short period overcome the huge difficulties in the 
national economy and other spheres. In Central Asia, for example, during 
1917-1920, as a result of the devastation caused by intervention and Civil 
War, the number of horses on peasant farms decreased by 49.2%. A large 
portion of the farmers (27.5%) in general had no draught animals; there 
were no cows on 49.6% of the farmsteads; 15.8% of the farms in 1920 had 
no possibility of even sowing the parcels of land which belonged to them.”® 

The victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat and of the Soviet system, 
international in its nature, the formation of a unified Communist Party and 
unified trade unions, the social uniformity of the Soviet republics; which 
resulted from abolishing capitalism, were extremely important political pre- 


2°Collection of Statistical Information on the SSR Union, 1918-1923, Moscow, 1924, p. 
106, 113. 
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requisites for unification of the sovereign Soviet republics into a unified 
multination state. The economic prerequisites for this unification were: the 
socialist sector of the national economy, which had been established in our 
country by 1922; the long-range plan, developed according to the precepts 
of V. I. Lenin, for reconstructing and developing the national economy of 
the Soviet republic on the basis of electrification of the country, the GOELRO 
plan [State Commission for the Electrification of Russia]; and the transi- 
tion to the New Economic Policy, NEP.8° Through these, the foundation 
was also laid for socialist reconstruction of the national economy on the 
basis of a unified economic plan, for broad mutual assistance for the peoples, 
and for use of the historically established national economic ties and division 
of labor between the individual Soviet republics. 

Lenin’s principles for creating a multinational proletarian state were sup- 
ported by the laborers in all of the Soviet republics, and took the form of a 
national unification movement. They were put into practice by the First All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, which ratified the Declaration and Treaty on the 
formation of the USSR on 30 December 1922. 

The formation of the multination Union of Soviet Socialist Republics dem- 
onstrated the truth of Lenin’s principles for solving the national question 
and was the practical embodiment of the theoretical bases devised by V. I. 
Lenin for creation of a multination socialist state. It is significant that the 
Union of Soviet Republics was created during the years when the multina- 
tion bourgeois-landlord states of the Kaiser’s Germany, the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, and the Turkish empire, which maintained power by force 
and national oppression, were destroyed. 


The formation of the USSR provided the best possibility for overcoming, 
in the briefest period, the historically established economic and cultural in- 
equality between the peoples of the former Russian empire, for organizing 
their fruitful cooperation for the purpose of building socialism and com- 
munism; and on this basis, for the maximal development of the economy 
and culture of all the Soviet nations and achievement of their total unity. 

An important role in creating optimal conditions for the national con- 
solidation of the peoples liberated from the yoke of tsarism and for the 
development of their languages and culture was played by the sweeping 
reorganization of the administrative and territorial division which had 
existed in tsarist Russia, and by the formation of union and autonomous 
republics, autonomous oblasts, and national districts which had been con- 
structed on a national basis. While in 1923 there were only four union 
republics in the USSR, today the USSR unites 15 union republics, which 


®°By the end of 1920 in Soviet Russia over 45,000 industrial enterprises (according to 
the decree of June 28, 1918), all of the banks, and the means of communication had been 
nationalized, and the monopoly of foreignetrade was operating (put into effect by the 
decree of April 22, 1918). 
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include 20 autonomous republics, 8 autonomous oblasts, and 10 national 
districts. 

The mutual assistance and filial cooperation of the Soviet peoples, and 
the thoroughgoing assistance of the advanced regions of the USSR (es- 
pecially the Russian Federation) ensured that the growth rates of the former 
outlying colonial districts and the equalizing of the levels of social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural development of the Soviet peoples proceeded ahead of 
schedule, A sizeable portion of the expenditure in the budgets of the autono- 
mous and union republics of Central Asia and the Transcaucasus was covered 
through gratuitous subsidies, at first from the budget of the RSFSR and 
later from the All-Union budget (in Tadzhikistan, for example, in 1924-1929, 
from 46.5 to 79.9% of the republic’s expenditures was provided for through 
subsidies). The rapid industrialization of the outlying districts was accom- 
panied by the development of labor forces from the working class of the 
local population, and the elimination of illiteracy through establishing per- 
sonnel from the local national intelligentsia. The real incomes of the popu- 
lation rose sharply. In this way conditions were ensured for the revival and 
all-around development of the socialist national cultures of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, and for overcoming nationalist stagnation, narrow-mind- 
edness, and egoism. 

Overcoming the economic and cultural backwardness of the past turned 
the outlying regions of the former Russian empire into flourishing socialist 
republics which in growth rates and level of development left behind all the 
rival non-socialist countries.34 Sweeping changes took place in the substruc- 
ture and in agricultural production. The level of education of the population 
of the former outlying colonial regions rose with rapid strides.3? These suc- 
cesses were evidence of the fact that in the USSR the progress of the entire 
multination socialist society as a whole is organically combined with the 
progress of each of the Soviet peoples individually. 

Lenin’s national policy ensured the powerful unity of the socialist com- 
monwealth of Soviet republics, which emerged victorious from the severe 
trials of the Second World War. In the post-war years, through the self- 
affirmed labor of all the Soviet peoples in our country, a developed socialist 
society was built. The Soviet way of life was established, based on the social 
relations inherent in a developed socialist society and on the moral prin- 
ciples of socialist collectivism. 

Not only the physical and social living conditions of the peoples of the 
Soviet country have changed during the years of the USSR’s existence; the 


sIn 1971 the output of industrial production, in comparison with 1922, had increased 
558 times in Kazakhstan, 483 times in Armenia, 150 times in Georgia, 381 times in Kirgiz, 
and 500 times in Tadzhikistan. The high growth rate of industrial production during 
those years are also characteristic of other national republics in the Soviet Union (in 
Bashkiriya it increased 1554 times, in Tatariya, 1127 times, and in Buryatiya, 786 times). 

*2Ty 1971, the number of students per 10,000 inhabitants was: 214 in Armenia, 192 in 
Azerbaydzhan, 187 in Uzbekistan, 161 in Kirgis, 152 in Kazakhstan, 149 in Tadzhikistan, 
and 131 in Turkmenya. 
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nature and character of the nationalities and nations of prerevolutionary 
Russia have undergone drastic changes. They have turned into developed 
socialist peoples and nations, united by the common vital interests and com- 
mon features of their spiritual make-up. The flourishing of the socialist 
peoples and nations of the Soviet Union has ensured their close unity and 
general rapprochement. An extremely important result of this polyhedral 
process has been the emergence of a new type of historical community of 
people—the Soviet nation, 

Inherent in the Soviet people as a stable community of people of the new, 
socialist type, is a unity of territory and of the economic, political and 
cultural life, a unity of communist world view and international conscious- 
ness; the Soviet people have a common language for communication between 
peoples, and common features in their moral and spiritual make-up. 

The economic basis for the formation of a new social and political com- 
munity of people in the Soviet Union—the Soviet people—was public owner- 
ship of the means and implements of production, and the planned develop- 
ment of a socialist economic system (with a view to the greatest satisfaction 
of the growing needs of the workers, to the rational organization of social 
production and the maximal acceleration of scientific and technical progress, 
in the interest of the entire country as a whole and of each Soviet republic 
individually). The political basis for formation of the Soviet nation as a new 
historical type of community of people was: the unified multination Soviet 
socialist state, in which oppression of classes and nations was abolished; all 
socialist nations and nationalities have a uniform social structure; the 
Marxist-Leninist ideals of class solidarity for the workers, and of socialist 
internationalism and the friendship of nations were confirmed; and all the 
conditions which would guarantee the active participation in the development 
of science, technology, and culture of the working class and the kolkhoz 
peasantry and the laboring intelligentsia of all the union and autonomous 
republics, national oblasts, and districts were created. 

The USSR experience proved that the closest unity and all around pros- 
perity and undeviating closeness of all the peoples of the Soviet Union are 
determined by the nature of the Soviet structure and emerge as the objective 
principle for the development of socialism. 

The formation of the Soviet nation as a basically new type of social and 
political community of people is convincing proof of the progressiveness of 
the Leninist experience in solving the national question in the USSR, and 
at the same time, of its paramount international importance. For, as V.I. 
Lenin pointed out, “the aim of socialism is not only to abolish the splintering 
of humanity into small states and all isolation of nations; it is not only the 
closeness of nations, but also their merging.”’®5 The merging of the socialist 
nations is a long historical process; begun in the era in which we are living, 


33V, I. Lenin, “The Socialist Revolution and the Right of Nations to Self-determina- 
tion,” Comp. Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 256. 
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it will be completed with the formation of a communist type of ethnic com- 
munity of people, into which all of mankind will gradually merge after the 
new structure is victorious throughout our planet. 


The tension in relations between ethnic groups, which is characteristic 
of the intrapolitical situation in many states in the East, prevents the aboli- 
tion of the grim heritage of the colonial past and exerts a negative in- 
fluence on their social, economic, and cultural development. The unsettled 
state of the national question also has a negative influence on the ethnic 
processes taking place in these states. 


A study of the ethnic processes in progress in Asia and Africa shows that 
certain basic tendencies are inherent in them. An obliteration of the boun- 
daries between kindred nationalities (sometimes between groups of kindred 
tribes), inhabiting adjacent territories, is observed. Also attracting atten- 
tion is their gradual consolidation into large ethnic complexes which, as they 
overcome the heritage of the colonial past in their economic system and their 
culture and overcome the remnants of the precapitalist industrial relation- 
ships in the social and economic sphere, in ideology, and in the social struc- 
ture of society, acquire the features of a national community. This process 
is accompanied by the obliteration of regional (sometimes tribal) differ- 
ences between the individual components of the large ethnic community 
(nation) which is forming. The obliteration of these differences is promoted 
by the steady flow of population from the rural areas to the cities, by the 
development of the economic system and of culture, and by the process of 
consolidating the forms of verbal communication, which is observed in many 
countries, and other factors. At the same time, a dissolution (assimilation) 
is taking place in the composition of the large nations forming from indi- 
vidual small ethnographic groups or isolated groups of other peoples who 
for various reasons live in the territory of this nation which is forming. As 
the economic and cultural backwardness of the past is left behind, the rem- 
nants of ancestral tribal daily life are overcome, literacy is spread, the 
inherent aloofness of the isolated ethnographic groups disappears, and these 
groups themselves merge (are assimilated) with the large nations which are 
forming. 

At the same time, in a number of instances, under the conditions of inde- 
pendent state development the process of assimilation of the small nation- 
ality (ethnic group) by a larger ethnic community which has begun (and 
has sometimes gone a long way) is broken off. The Braguis of Pakistan and 
a few small nationalities in India are examples of this type of converted 
assimilation; as a result of gradually overcoming the grave consequences 
of the colonial yoke, a growth of economy and of culture is taking place 
in those more backward regions which are inhabited by these small na- 
tionalities. They have created their own written language. Literature in their 
languages has appeared and is being developed. Their ethnic self-conscious- 
ness has also become more clearcut; today they single themselves out from 
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the surrounding population, finding the concept of their own, distinctive 
ethnic community. 

There is no doubt that the fifty-year Soviet experience in overcoming the 
social, economic, and cultural backwardness of the peoples of the former 
outlying colonial regions of tsarist Russia, of which we spoke above, the 
experience which revealed the optimal possibilities for their ethnic (national) 
consolidation, is of considerable interest for the developing countries of the 
East. 


Finally, during the last few decades, tendencies to form communities 
which may conventionally be called regional (or, as they are sometimes 
called, ethno-political) , have also begun to appear. The formation of regional 
communities is linked with the growth of political, economic, and cultural 
ties between the peoples of the large regions (or of individual large states 
with an ethnically uniform population). The development of these ties is 
favored by the common geographical conditions and cultural and historical 
traditions; the common interests connected with the struggle to strengthen 
independence and to increase the welfare of the peoples. Objective possi- 
bilities for development of the progressive tendency toward closeness of the 
peoples inhabiting the territory of the various regions (often representing 
major historic and ethnographic areas) are undoubtedly provided by mod- 
ern industry, means of communication, information, and liaison. These 
objectively existing progressive tendencies do not always, however, receive 
the optimal opportunities for realization. 

As is shown by the practical work of nation and state building in some 
of the liberated countries, serious political and emotional obstacles lie in 
the way of establishing friendship and cooperation between the ethnic groups 
which inhabit them and their gradual rapprochement, and create different 
conceptions of the alleged “national unity” of the ethnically nonhomoge- 
neous population of these countries. On the basis of these conceptions 
(which, regardless of the subjective aspirations of their creators, deny the 
ethnically distinct quality of the peoples of the young states and justify their 
national discrimination) it is impossible to achieve close mutual under- 
standing and friendship between peoples. It is precisely for this reason that 
the Soviet experience in solving the national question, which contributes to 
more rapidly overcoming the distrust of the small ethnic groups toward 
their more numerous and powerful neighbors and creates the optimal possi- 
bility for rapprochement of the peoples on the paths of their joint struggle 
for a better future and for overcoming social, economic, and cultural back- 
wardness, is of interest to the developing countries of the East. The utiliza- 
tion of the Soviet experience affords them the possibility of a successful 
solution to the complex national problems and elimination of the obstacles 
to realizing the progressive tendencies in the social and ethnic development 
of the peoples. 

The Soviet experience was a graphic confirmation of the position ex- 
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pressed by the founders of Marxism-Leninism, that “to establish a har- 
monious international commonwealth of nations . . . above all, national 
conflicts must, as far as possible, be eliminated.”34 The experience of the 
Soviet Union at the same time confirms the precepts of V.I. Lenin concerning 
the fact that “the national question should be stated in historical and eco- 
nomic terms.** It can be seen from the Soviet experience that there can be 
no commonplace in the solution of the national question, and that relations 
between peoples in any country (or group of countries) must be decided 
with strict consideration of the historically established social, economic, 
political, ideological, cultural, ethno-psychological, and other factors in- 
herent to them. 

The Soviet experience also leads to the conclusion that for a successful 
struggle for their rights, the progressive forces of an oppressed people should 
establish the closest and most filial cooperative relations with the revolu- 
tionary-democratic powers of all the other oppressed peoples, as well as of 
the dominant nations in the given state. Only this kind of cooperation can 
open the way to a democratic solution of the national question, to the de- 
cisive extirpation of all of the remnants of national inequality, class op- 
pression, feudal and usurious debt-bondage, and political lawlessness. This 
cooperation is also a reliable guarantee against the origin and development 
of the tendencies toward national exclusiveness in the districts and great 
power chauvinism in the center, which are extremely dangerous for the 
political stability of the young states of the East. 

At the same time, the Soviet experience proved convincingly that a demo- 
cratic solution to the national problems (and as V.I. Lenin pointed out, only 
“sweeping democratic reforms can create national peace in capitalist 
states”’®) is impossible without compulsory adherence to certain general 
principles. 

The most important of them is the recognition for each nation, large and 
small, of the right to self-determination (which of course does not necessarily 
presuppose, in any individual case, the division of any nation). Only per- 
sistent realization of this principal makes possible the origin and develop- 
ment of separatist tendencies and opens the way to creation ofa state which, 
being a free commonwealth of free nations based, as V.I. Lenin stressed, 
“on complete confidence and the clear awareness of filial unity, and on fully 
voluntary agreement,”5? will be free to withstand any tests. 

A democratic solution to the national question, as the Soviet experience 
testifies, is also impossible without recognition of the unconditional right 
‘of all peoples living within the borders of a certain state to development of 


“F, Engels, “The Role of Force in History,” K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, 2nd Edi- 
tion, Vol. 21, p. 421-422. 

%V_ I. Lenin, “Theses of an Essay on the National Question,” Comp. Coll. Works, Vol. 
2A, p. 385. 
wy. I. Lenin, “Theses on the National Question,” Comp. Coll. Works, Vol. 23, p. 322. 
"Y, I, Lenin, “A Letter to the Workers gnd Peasants in the Ukraine on the Victory 
over Denikin,” Comp. Coll. Works, Vol. 40, p. 43. 
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their own language and culture, and without abolishing all discrimination 
and any privileges based on national or national-religious grounds. 

A democratic solution to the national question was a constituent part of 
the struggle of the progressive forces for political and social equality—the 
sine qua non of the unity of the laboring masses, and also of the preservation 
and strengthening of state sovereignty and the integrity of the young coun- 
tries of the East. 

Full and conclusive overcoming, however, of the conflicts between peo- 
ples, and abolition of the conditions which produce them, as the fifty-year 
experience of the Soviet Union incontrovertibly proved, is possible only as 
a result of socialist reconstruction of society and the abolition of the ex- 
ploiting of one human being by another. Only socialism creates the possi- 
bility for this type of solution to national problems, harmoniously taking 
into consideration the vitally important interests of the workers of different 
nations, and guaranteeing the conditions for all round development of their 
economic system, language, and culture. By guaranteeing real equality for 
nations, socialism thereby creates the basis for the inviolable integrity and 
unity of the multination states. Therefore, in our time the consistent struggle 
of the progressive forces in the countries of the East for powerful unity and 
solidarity of the peoples in their states is impossible without a struggle for 
the socialist reconstruction of society, and without overcoming the ideology 
of the bourgeois and petty bourgeois nationalism and chauvinism, inimical 
to the international solidarity and brotherhood of nations. 

In a socialist society, where there are no antagonistic classes, there is no 
place for conflicts and hostilities between peoples. And, while in some 
socialist countries individual manifestations of national tension have some- 
times arisen, this was usually based, as well known facts attest, on sub- 
jectivist perversions and errors of a different type. The Soviet Union has 
demonstrated to the world a qualitative new socialist type of relations be- 
tween peoples in which the success of each people is the consequence and 
at the same time the condition of the success of all the other peoples in a 
multi-nation country. The Soviet type of relations between peoples is built 
on the principles of proletarian internationalism, equality, and the friend- 
ship of the peoples; on the principles of their unity in the common struggle 
to overcome the inequality between the peoples, surmounting everything 
that would create a basis for one people’s opposing another. 

The tremendous international significance of the experience in solving 
the national question in the USSR, and its value for the peoples of the East 
who are struggling for a better life lies in the fact that the Soviet type of 
relations between peoples has been formed, not haphazardly, but as the result 
and consequence of the realization of the basic principles inherent in the 
processes by which a socialist society is established and developed. 

At the same time, the fifty-year experience of the USSR has shown that 
the socialist federation of union republics is the most perfect and viable 
form of state structure for a country with an ethnically nonhomogeneous 
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population, making possible the complete cooperation and mutual assistance 
of all the peoples who live in it and the strengthening of their powerful unity 
and solidarity. 

The experience of the Soviet nation is an important stage in the social 
progress of mankind, and evidence of-the fact that socialist construction 
gives the greatest possibilities not only for utilization of the latest achieve- 
ments of science and technology in the interests of the broadest national 
masses (and the progressive forces of all the countries of the East are in- 
terested in this), surmounting the opposition between mental and physical 
labor, solving difficult demographic and other urgent problems, but also for 
combining the interests of all the nations in the multination state with the 
specific interests of each of these peoples individually. At the same time, the 
flowering of the economic system and the culture of the once backward 
peoples of tsarist Russia is evidence of the complete failure of the reactionary 
theories of “higher” and “lower” races, and of the alleged “inferior and * 
non-historic” peoples incapable of progress and therefore doomed “by his- 
tory itself” to degradation and extinction. 

The experience of the Soviet people was convincing proof of the possi- 
bility of successfully solving in the shortest historic period the most complex 
problems of national and state building, of surmounting and overcoming 
the concept of national isolation and exclusiveness in relations between peo- 
ples, of educating the working masses in a feeling of collectivism and inter- 
nationalism, and of the brotherhood and friendship of all peoples. 

In his speech, given on 22 November (5 December) 1917, V.I. Lenin 
said: “We must smash the old, bloody, and filthy past, when Russia of the 
capitalist oppressors played the role of executioner of other nations. We 
will sweep away this past, we will raze this past to the grounds.”88 Lenin’s 
bequest has been put into practice in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The people of the Soviet Union, along with all progressive mankind, tri- 
_ umphantly celebrated the 50th anniversary of its founding in December 1972. 


38V, J. Lenin, “Speech at the First All-Russian Congress of the Navy,” Comp. Coll 
Works, Vol. 35, p. 16. 
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An history is contemporary history.” This saying may represent at 
least a trivial truth. In some situations, it also represents a rather crude kind 
of truth. In all countries there are perhaps historians whose writings are 
more or less explicitly intended to justify or advocate specific policies or 
programs. In China, where the ruling ideology stipulates that the writing 
of history is a political act, this “instrumental” use of history is rather com- 
mon. It is not simply that history must be robed in “Marxian dress.”? His- 
torical writings in contemporary China often serve not only to point up the 
validity of a specific view of the world, but also serve as esoteric arguments 
for different policy positions and political interests. For this reason, the 
attention of students of Chinese affairs has been attracted by the attacks on 
Confucius and defenses of the traditionally deplored Legalist school of 
thought which began a few weeks prior to the 10th Party Congress in 
August 1973, particularly since these discussions took place in an atmos- 
phere of generally intensifying political debate. The scholarly consensus 
seems to be that these discussions represent a leftist attack upon the position 
of Chou En-lai.® 

It is too early to say what, if anything, these discussions do represent: 
the debate appears to be an on-going one, and it is not confined to the histori- 
cal-philosophic4l front. It should be noted, however, that this discussion did 
not originate in 1973, but about a year earlier, with the publication of arti- 
cles on Chou dynasty China by the doyen of Chinese leftist scholars, Kuo 


1This point was strongly articulated in all the early Cultural Revolution polemics, and 
has been recently reasserted. See the Party Center’s Revocation of P’eng Ch’en’s “Report 
Outline” (May 16, 1966), in Jen-min Jih-Pao (People’s Daily, JMJP), May 17, 1967, 
pp. 1-2; Chang Shih- -ying, “A Bit of an Opinion on the Compilation of "History of Phi. 
losophy,” Hung Chi (Red Flag), October 1, 1973, pp. 44-45. 

*Albert Feuerwerker, “China’s History in Marxian Dress,” in History in Communist 
China, Albert Feuerwerker, ed., (MIT Press, 1968), pp. 14-44. 

*Thomas Robinson, “China in 1973: Renewed Leftism Threatens the New Course’ ai 
Asian Survey, XIV :1, January 1974, pp. 10-12. a 
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Mo-jo, and by the major luminary of the 1973 discussions, Yang Jung-kuo.* 
The main focus of this essay is a detailed analysis of these 1972 articles, 
along with an attempt to relate the 1973 material to them. Yang’s 1972 arti- 
cle in particular should add complexity to, if not illuminate, our interpreta- 
tion of the 1973 materials. For, if we assume that Yang had an ulterior 
political motive in his discussion of philosophical history, and if we also 
assume that he meant more or less what he seems to have said, his 1972 dis- 
cussion appears to be not a leftist attack on Chou En-lai’s status quo, but, 
rather, a profound and ironical attack upon what has come to be identified 
as the “Maoist” tradition since the Great Leap Forward. 


Kuo AnD YANG ON SLAVE SOCIETY 


Kuo Mo-jo’s subject, unlike Yang’s and that of the 1973 articles, is not 
philosophy but simply periodization. He wants to find out when Chinese 
society passed from the “slave” stage to become “feudal,” taking it for 
granted that China did have a slave stage, as well as a feudal stage which 
lasted until 1911. All of this is the orthodox Chinese communist view. In 
the past, however, historians had been fairly free to speculate and to dis- 
agree upon the date of the transition from slavery to feudalism, and ap- 
parently a certain freedom of debate still remains. The striking fact about 
Kuo’s 1972 effort is that it is merely repetition of his previous conclusions. 
He rehearses his early hypotheses on this point: At first he thought the transi- 
tion took place around 770 B.C., i.e., at the beginning of the Spring and Fall; 
then he decided that it took place around 206 B.C., with the unification of 
the country under the Han dynasty. In 1952, however, he “drew the demar- 
cation at the transition from the Spring and Fall to the Warring States, 
about 475 B.C.” And here he stands.® Kuo was able to resolve this problem 
by adopting Chairman Mao’s method of analysis. The Chairman teaches: 


In researching any process, if it happens to be a complex process in 
which there are two or more contradictions, we want to use our whole 
effort in finding out its main contradiction. If we grab hold of this main 
contradiction, all problems will be resolved in a flash. 


- ‘Kuo Mo-jo, “The Problem of Periodization in Ancient Chinese History,” Hung Ch’i, 
July 1, 1972, pp. 56-62; Yang Jung-kuo, “The Struggle Between the Two Lines in the 
Thought Sphere During the Spring and Fall and Warring States Period(s(?)),” Hung 
Chi, December 1, 1972, pp. 45-54. 

Kuo, of course, is quite famous; Yang is perhaps less well-known outside his home- 
land. In 1948 he completed a study of Confucius and Mo-tzu, to the former’s disadvan- 
tage. He was probably not a Party member prior to 1949, since he “undertook certain 
revisions” of this work after 1949. Yang Jung-kuo, The Thought of Confucius and Mo-tzu 
(Peking, 1950) [I have not seen the pre-Liberation version]. Yang is also the author 
of History of Ancient Chinese Thought (Peking, 1954; third printing, 1955; preface 
ey October 1952) ; and editor-in-chief of Short History of Chinese Thought (Peking, 

"Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” pp. 56-57. 
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And also: “The main contradiction in feudal society is that between the 
peasant and the landlord classes.” Kuo’s problem, then, is to determine when 
the contradiction between peasants and landlords became the main one; and 
this occurred with the decay of the well-field system.® In 549 B.C. the land 
tax was first levied in Lu, implying a legal recognition of private land owner- 
ship (and hence, Kuo says, of landlordism) ; and in 350 Lord Shang finally 
eliminated public land ownership in backward Ch’in (Kuo’s notion of the 
backwardness of Ch’in, we shall see, is rather important). The bulk of the 
countries which made up ancient China, Kuo assumes, made the transition 
sometime between these two dates." 

For the purposes of this essay, Kuo’s periodization is interesting mainly 
because Yang appears to disagree with it, although Yang does not argue 
directly with Kuo, and the difference is only implied. Yang opens his essay: 
“The Yin and Chou were slave societies. Developing into the Spring and 
Fall and Warring States periods, there was a pressing (chi-chii) change of 
the slave system toward the feudal system.” Yang, in effect, has the transi- 
tion taking place throughout the entire half-millenium, not reaching fruition 
until the Ch’in conquest around 221 B.C. 

This is a minor point, and would be even more minor were Yang not 
directly contradicting Kuo. Kuo says, “The Spring and Fall and Warring 
States are different,” but some “ ‘scholars’ of the old period” treated them as 
a single unit. “This is a greatly and especially mistaken historical view.”® 
Yang does in fact treat the Spring and Fall and Warring States pretty much 
as a unit, seemingly lining up with the “old” scholars.?° 


There is not the slightest doubt that in ancient China the well-field system was im- 
plemented.” Ibid., p. 58. Kuo was not always without such doubts. For a discussion of 
the place of the well-field system in contemporary Chinese historiography, see Joseph 
Levenson, Confucian China and Its Modern Fate: A Trilogy (University of California 
Press, 1968), third part, pp. 16-43. 

"Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” p. 59. 

®Yang, “Struggle Between the Two Lines,” p. 45. 

"Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” p. 62. “Greatly and especially mistaken...” Ta-ts’o 
t’e-ts’o. This seems to be a parody of a phrase used by the “KMT anti-communist element 
Ch’en Po-ta” (prion to 1970, a member of the Politburo Standing Committee and al- 
legedly Mao’s private secretary), who wanted to “greatly and especially establish” 
(ta-shu t’e-shu) Confucius. T’ang Hsiao-wen, “Is Confucius a ‘Teacher of the Entire 
People’?”, JMJP, September 27, 1973, p. 3. Or it may be a parody of the soldier Yang 
Ch’eng-wu, purged in 1968, a crony of Lin Piao’s, who wanted to ta-shu t'e shu Chair- 
man Mao and his Thought. JMJP, November 3, 1967, pp. 2-3. I do not get Kuo’s joke, 
if that is what it is. I shall argue that his position politically is with those once affiliated 
with Ch’en Po-ta. 

*°Almost as if to underline this, Yang quotes, to no particular purpose, a rather banal 
phrase of the Ch’ing dynasty scholar, Ku Yen-wu: “(In those days) there was absolutely 
no talk of ritual and music.” Yang, “Struggle Between the Two Lines,” p. 46. Yang may 
be being subtle here. In one of his more perceptive comments, Ku had alleged that the 
men of his day, while condemning Legalist philosophy, governed by Legalist means. 
Charles O. Hucker, “Confucianism and the Chinese Censorial System,” in Arthur F. 
Wright, Confucianism and Chinese Civilization (New York, 1964) , pp. 50-76, p. 54. Does 
Yang, praising Legalism, mean to condemn it? + 
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Kuo and Yang differ implicitly on the problem of periodization. They dif- 
fer rather more explicitly on the nature of the transition, and this difference 
would seem to have political consequences. Yang finds the main impetus 
for change in a series of what he calls “slave rebellions,” which he cites 
from the T'so-ch’uan. Yang’s use of his sources, here and throughout, is 
rather liberal, since he renders as “slave” such terms as tao (robbers), hsiao- 
jen (“little men,” both “commoners” and morally “little” men), and min 
(people, subjects). These terms may have referred to slaves, but there is 
nothing in the sources so to indicate. But in ascribing change to “slave 
rebellions” Yang is following in quite literal fashion the approved ideologi- 
cal line which evolved after the death of Lin Piao. Lin had based part of 
his campaign for power upon an exaltation of Mao Tse-tung, the world’s 
greatest living genius. Lin’s passing, however, was greeted with a campaign 
urging the singing of the Internationale, with a stress on these lines: “We 
have no savior; we do not rely on gods and heroes.” As Marx says, “Slaves 
create history.”1? Lin Piao, however, thought that heroes create history.1% 

Kuo Mo-jo’s view is somewhat more complex, and some of what he says 
may tend to vitiate the whole slavery-feudalism thesis as well as the thesis 
that slaves create history. “Because of the distance in time and the paucity 
of records, if we look only from the viewpoint of the peasants, it is easy to 
become confused as to whether it was a slave society or a feudal society,” 
since in practice the difference between slaves and serfs is not always very 
great, Only in Ch’i and Chin was there really a revolutionary change from 
the bottom of society. In most states we do not know how the change took 
place. But the thoroughgoing change in Ch’in was clearly a “change from 
top to bottom.”14 

Unlike other communist historians in China, who generally have stressed 
the role of the “masses,” Kuo Mo-jo has been known to react against the 
“tendency to give short shrift to the affairs of the ruling classes in the past.””15 
Kuo is continuing his old practices in 1972, although he does not go so far 
as to glorify heroes (as, in a paradoxical sense, even Yang Jung-kuo does— 
and as do some of the 1973 writers, in a way). Although Kuo calls the wars 
of the Warring States ‘‘class struggles,” and says (ritualistically?) that “in 
this struggle the people were the main factor,”!® it is clear that he must 
believe this only in a special sense. 

- The attacks on “heroes and geniuses” had obvious implications for the 
position of Mao within the political system, and, while we do not know how 
Mao himself felt about this very limited “de-Maoification,” it is obvious that 


"Yang uses some of the same quotes in his 1950 work, and provides the original texts 
in his footnotes. See Yang, The Thought of Confucius and Mo-tzu, pp. 8, 10, 29. 
127M JP, November 7, 1971, p. 1. 
18]MJP, December 4, 1971, p. 2. 
“Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” p. 57. 
’ Feuerwerker, “China’s History in Marxian Dress,” p. 43. 
Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” p.e61. 
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there were some in China who objected to it.1? In his 1972 article Kuo Mo-jo 
steers away from saying that slaves make history, and stresses that the most 
significant change, that in Ch’in, was a change from the top. At the least, 
Kuo is asserting the functions of political leadership, something glossed over 
by most writers in 1972. Kuo’s argument would seem to be a “leftist” one in 
the sense that it may be an esoteric defense of the position of Mao and a 
dissent from the then orthodox position, a not so esoteric attack upon what 
was at least generally thought to be Mao’s former position. If this may be 
tentatively accepted, another tentative hypothesis may be put forth: since 
Yang Jung-kuo disagrees with Kuo Mo-jo, the two men represent different 
political viewpoints, and possibly even different political factions. 


Yane Junc-Kvuo on CONFUCIANISM, 1972 


Yang Jung-kuo’s discussion of Confucianism is perhaps the most banal 
part of his essay.18 It is interesting that the themes Yang uses are also those 
used in the 1973 attacks on Confucius; but the treatment of Confucianism 
here is the same as in his earlier works (although the 1972-1973 treatments 
are somewhat less subtle), and reflects, if in a somewhat extreme form, a 
major contemporary school of historiography which includes even non-com- 
munist writers such as Ku Chieh-kang. Yang’s basic theme is that Confucius 
was a reactionary, and Mencius was no better. In response to “unceasing 
slave rebellions,” Confucius preached “government by ritual” (li-chih). His 
central concept was jen (love-agape; benevolence; humaneness; human- 
kindness; goodness), the purpose of which was to insure the solidarity of 
the decaying slave-owning class. He spoke of those who have a priori knowl- 
edge, who “know from birth.” He preached the “rectification of names,” 
“so that each class, the slave-owners and the slaves, would keep its proper 
place.” He wanted to concentrate power in the hands of the Chou king, and 
opposed the rise of powerful families, even though this “was the concrete 
expression of the decay of the aristocracy and the rise of the newly emerging 
forces at that time.” Mencius felt the same way. He considered the “overlords” 
(pa-wang) who had arisen upon the decay of centralized Chou power to be 
criminals; in fact, he believed that all “those ‘skilled at war’ were ‘great crim- 
inals’.” He spoke of jen, and wanted to restore “the already decayed well-field 
system.” All the virtues he preached had a “class character.” He believed that 
“human nature is good,” which is nothing but idealistic apriorism. For 
Yang, the only half-decent Confucian is Hsun-tzu, who believed in a natural- 
istic philosophy close to Legalism. He taught people to believe in themselves, 
and this was progressive for those times. 


For example, in October 1972, school children in Kuangtung were apparently being 
taught that, whatever the Internationale might say, “Chairman Mao is heroic, glorious, 
and great; he is our great savior.” JMJP, October 15, 1972, p. 4. 

**The discussion of Confucius is found in Yang, “Struggle Between the Two Lines,” 
pp. 47-49; of Mencius, pp. 50-51; and of Hsun-fau, p. 52. 
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The argument is tendentious and probably unconvincing to anyone not 
already convinced. It relies heavily upon forced and arbitrary interpreta- ` 
tions, and on quotations taken out of context. The basic argument itself, as 
said before, is nothing new. The interpretation of Confucian virtues as 
“class” phenomena is shared even by some scholars sympathetic to the Na- 
tionalists.19 Also, the basic argument is no different from the arguments pre- 
viously put forth by Yang himself, although there are interesting differences 
in detail. 

Thus, Yang’s 1972 discussion of Confucianism neglects one prominent 
aspect of that philosophy which he. had treated earlier—the purported Con- 
fucian concern for the well-being of the people. This had earlier been ex- 
plained away as a sly ruse of “old gentleman K’ung” (Kung Lao-hsien-sheng 
—an ultra-respectful appellation used throughout Yang’s 1950 work with 
sarcastic intent); who realized that if the people were. too oppressed they 
would rebel.?° Yang’s 1972 essay shows greatest affinities with his 1950 and 
1954 works. In 1962, however, he was much more moderate. In that year, he 
said that Confucius’s views on natural human equality were “worthy of re- 
spect”; and even Mencius had a “certain positive significance.”?! To under- 
stand the political import of Yang’s essay, we might begin with his 1962 
moderation. 

In the early 1960s there was a modest “Confucian revival” in China, and 
some thinkers, Liu Chieh and, more cautiously, Feng Yu-lan, went so far as 
to deny that some Confucian values were entirely bound up with class inter- 
ests. Joseph Levenson, observing this revival, argued that it meant that Con- 
fucius had been “museumified”: “No longer a present incitement to tradi- 
tionalists, for those had been crushed, Confucius was ready for history.”?? 
Ten years later, Confucius was again being savaged..Are we to conclude that 
there was life in the old boy yet? Probably not, in Levenson’s sense; but 
then perhaps Levenson had missed the point. The 1962 “Confucianism” was 
not an argument for “tradition” in the narrower sense (emperors, examina- 
tions, ‘etc.), but, rather, an argument for what were felt to be permanent 
human values embodied in Confucianism, values, according to the more ag- 
gressive “Confucians,” only imperfectly embodied in the new order. Yang’s 
1962 moderation may have been a defensive reaction to’the “opposition” 
intellectual climate of that time. So, said Yang then, while the views of Con- 
fucius and Mencius are tainted with a class bias, they do point toward a more 
universalistic concept of human nature. 

But this very concept of a universal human nature had come under attack 
at the beginning of the Cultural Revolution, and this attack was renewed in 


Oe example Ch’en Ch’i-vien, Textual Explication of Han Fei-tzu (Taipei, 1958), 
p. 953. 
?°Yang, “The Thought of Confucius and Mo-tzu,” pp.-25-26. 
Yang, Short History of Chinese Thought, pp. 15-16, 22. 
227 evenson, Confucian China, p. 81. 
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the early 1970s. Here again reference to Yang’s earlier works is enlightening. 
In 1972 his heroes were the Legalists, but previously they had been the 
Mohists. Yang in those days would argue: the words of Confucius are very 
pretty (p’iao-liang), but Confucius did not really mean what he said. It was 
only the Mohists who set forth truly human values. “The universal love of 
Mo-izu was a total love, without regard for class distinction.”** But follow- 
ing the purge of Ch’en Po-ta, an ally of the “leftists” around Chiang Ch’ing, 
the comrades were warned to have no truck with the “reactionary theory of 
human nature,” or with notions of “love divorced from class.” Chairman 
Mao teaches us: “In a class society there is only class human nature; there 
is no human nature which transcends class.” To speak of “communism as the 
highest manifestation of humanism, its highest form” (as Ch’en Po-ta was 
occasionally wont to do, in earlier days) is a lying trick of the phony Marx- 
ists and Liu Shao-ch’i-type political swindlers.?4 In 1972, Mohism would 
perhaps have been even more obnoxious than Confucianism. In 1972 Yang 
mentions his previously beloved Mo-tzu only once: Tzu-ssz, the grandson of 
Confucius, was his contemporary. 

The 1962 Confucian revival had its political import: in part it was an 
esoteric critique of the “Maoist” Great Leap Forward policies. Yang’s 1972 
attack on Confucianism also has its political import. Implicitly, of course, 
it includes an attack on the “rightists” of the early 1960s. But the more im- 
mediate target would seem to be the purged Cultural Revolution leftists, 
Ch’en Po-ta and later Lin Piao, aprioristic idealists believing in innate 
knowledge, in geniuses. 


YANG Junc-Kuo on LEGALISM 


Yang’s discussion of Legalism is his tour de force, and is the most inform- 
ative part of his essay. He treats two Legalist philosophers, Shang Yang 
(“Lord Shang”) and Han Fei-teu, Shang Yang opposed the ideas of Con- 
fucius which upheld the old slave system. Marx tells us that law is a reflection 
of economic conditions, and “the law reforms of Shang Yang also express 
exactly this point.” Shang Yang made new laws in the interests of the newly- 
emerging landlond class. He stressed agriculture and war and opposed the 
urban merchants who catered to the slave-owning aristocracy. He believed 
in the equality of commoners and nobles under the law. Through merit in 
war, a commoner could rise to the aristocracy. People could become wealthy 
through the farming of private plots. Therefore, Shang Yang points out: 
“The people?” are happy with farming and enjoy war.” Also, “Their families 
must grow rich, but their personal (wellbeing) will shine upon the state.” 
Shang Yang divided the public land in Ch’in among immigrants from other 


Yang, The Thought of Confucius and Mo-Tzu, p. 92. 
IMIP, May 6, 1971, p. 2. 
*8 Min. When Confucius uses this word, Yangereminds.us it means “slave.” . 
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states. Thus, the enemy lost manpower, “and from this Ch’in was able to de- 
velop its agriculture.” 

It is a little strange to see arguments concerning the economic benefits of 
private land ownership and the notion of public good resulting from private 
wealth being so flaunted in “Mao’s China.” We shall return to this theme 
with Yang’s discussion of Han Fei. Here, however, we might note that Yang 
and Kuo Mo-jo differ in their interpretation of Shang Yang’s reforms. Yang 
asserts (but does not demonstrate) that the change in laws concerning land 
tenure were an expression of changed economic relations. Kuo, we remem- 
ber, argues that the “revolution” in Ch’in was directed from the top. There is 
here at least a difference in emphasis. Also, Yang claims that the reforms 
made Ch’in strong. Kuo might quarrel with this position. Kuo notes that 
Ch’in was the last state to adopt these land reforms, “more than 200 years 
after the change had taken place in Lu.”?° Lu, of course, was wiped out soon 
after this change, and Kuo could not argue that the reforms constitute a suf- 
ficient condition for strength, This difference in the evaluation of the role of 
Ch’in later becomes extremely significant. 

The last philosopher Yang discusses is Han Fei-tzu. Unlike Confucius, 
Han Fei did not believe in following the “laws of the ancients.” “That is to 
say, we should seek truth from facts, walk the road of the present.” Han Fei 
had no use for jen. Instead, we should “discuss the affairs of the world and 
make our arrangements accordingly” (the quotation is from Han Fei). 


There should be equality under the law: 


That is to say, no matter how mean and despised the enslaved persons 
might be, whether they work in agriculture in the mountains, forests, or 
swamps; whether they have been locked in jail; whether they have 
been cooks or herdsmen; or whether they have been doing other kinds 
of work: if only they have ability, they must be liberated and promoted 
to engage in (political) work.27 


“They must be liberated.” The political relevance of this seems, if anything, 
too obvious. “Liberation” is the term applied to the restoration to good 
graces of cadres criticized during the Cultural Revolution, many of whom, 
no doubt, had been farming in forests, mountains, or swamps, or sitting in 
jail. 

Since liberation of cadres was pretty much official policy in 1972, Yang’s 
advocacy, while perhaps controversial, is not particularly astounding. The 
rest of his argument is. Han Fei teaches: “Let the people become wealthy 
through their labor and ennobled through their work.” He believed in build- 
ing a “rich country through agriculture.” The desire for individual wealth, 
of course, was condemned during the Cultural Revolution as the ultimate in 


2°Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” p. 59. 
27Yang, “Struggle Between the Two Lanes, ” pp. 53-54. 
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bourgeois selfishness. After the collapse of the Great Leap in 1960 the Party 
did implement policies which allowed some farmers to become richer than 
others, thus, it is said, giving rise to “bourgeois tendencies” in the country- 
side. There was much shrill criticism of these policies during the Cultural 
Revolution, but they were not reversed in any systematic way, and were re- 
affirmed in 1971. “Egalitarianism” in that year was attacked as a heresy; 
but Yang’s is the only positive argument I have seen (if, indeed, it is such 
an argument) favoring the possibility of personal wealth. 

Yang’s discussion of Legalism can be construed as advocacy of individual 
land ownership and of social conditions allowing for the accumulation of 
private wealth. But is this construction correct? Throughout Yang’s essay 
the phrase tang-shih—(for) those times—rings like a wheezing bell. Obvi- 
ously, conditions appropriate to the rise of “feudalism” are not necessarily 
those appropriate to the rise of socialism. The Legalists were good material- 
ists, very progressive for those times. But their specific recommendations 
may have nothing to do with us. This is one of the many ambiguities in 
Yang’s essay: he may mean that the Legalists recommendations are only 
valid for their time; or he may use the “tang-shih ploy” as a pro-forma de- 
fense against the contingency that he will someday be correctly accused of 
not meaning so. At least four considerations argue for the latter interpre- 
tation. 

First, despite his tang-shih, Yang does not explicitly say that Legalist teach- 
ings are invalid today (he only says they were valid then). Since the ideas 
Yang chooses to praise are so repugnant to what had been the dominant 
ideological line until, say, 1970, his silence on their current inapplicability 
would certainly arouse some attention. 

Secondly, the tang-shih ploy has been regarded in the past as a formal, 
transparent pretext. Thus, Wu Han used to say that his hero, Hai Jui, was 
limited by the social conditions of his time; he was not progressive in any 
absolute sense, but only “for his time.” Wu Han once even explicitly cau- 
tioned against identifying Hai Jui with the 1959 “rightists,” something 
which the “Maoists” later argued, no doubt correctly, is exactly what Wu 
Han intended.?® The tang-shih of Wu and Yang is not intended to deceive; 
it is simply compliance with the structure of debate within the present system. 
If Yang ever gets into trouble for his views, all the tang-shihs in the world 
will not save him. 

Thirdly, there is the internal evidence of Yang’s own essay. If so much 
else in the essay is of brazen contemporary significance, why should his re- 
marks on land tenure be any different? 

Fourthly, the question of individual wealth had been discussed within the 
Party some time before Yang published his essay. The “571 Engineering 


“Wu Han, JMJP, September 21, 1959, p. 11. Yao Wen-yuan, JMJP, November 30, 
1965, pp. 5-6. bd 
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Outline,” a coup plan allegedly drawn up by Lin Piao’s son, argued against 
what it called Mao’s “social feudalism.” 


Substitute a “rich people and a strong state” for a “rich state and a 
poor people.” Allow the people to live in peace and be happy with their 
work, with ample clothing and sufficient food, so that politically and 
economically they obtain true liberation.2® 


“A rich people and a strong state” is a Legalist proverb, although it has been 
: used by others than Legalists. Lin’s advocacy of this policy was denounced 
` in January 1972 as “opposed to the socialist principles of distribution and 

opposed to socialist ownership principles and to proletarian dictatorship. 

The purpose was to build public opinion for the restoration of capitalism.”?° 

Yang does not use this phrase himself, but he does use a related one, 

“Through agriculture, a rich country.” In any case, Yang’s discussion of 

Legalist principles does touch upon matters of controversy within Party 
councils. 

In Yang’s view, another admirable aspect of Han Fei’s philosophy is its 
advocacy of the rule of law. “The good point about the rule of law is that 
‘law does not toady to the noble’.”3? In the mid-1950s there was talk of in- 

:stituting “socialist legality” in China, but this came to an end with the 1957 
crackdown on the Hundred Flowers. It was then decided that law would 
never become an instrument whereby the bourgeoisie could damage prole- 
. tarian hegemony.®? Since that time, law in China has in theory “toadied” not 
to the noble, but to the “proletarian.” Yang reminds us of Han Fei’s slogan: 
“Abandon the teachings of the Former Kings.” Yang, perhaps, is ready to 
abandon some of the teachings of more recent sages. 

_. The most subtle aspect of Yang’s discussion of Legalism is what he omits. 
He ignores what is perhaps the most salient aspect of Legalism in the popular 
mind, its association with tyranny. He had not ignored this in his earlier 
work. In 1962 Yang praised the progressive aspects of Legalism, but also 
criticized Han Fei’s treatment of the people as tools of the landlords and de- 
_nounced the “cruel exploitation and oppression”. practiced by the Ch’in em- 
pire. He also criticized Han Fei’s opposition to taking from the rich to give 
to the poor,*? something not mentioned in 1972. Had hè chosen to, Yang 
could easily have defended Legalist “tyranny”: No ruling class leaves the 
stage voluntarily, and it is necessary for the newly emerging forces to exer- 
cise dictatorship over the defeated classes. This sort of argument had in fact 
“been. used in early 1972, when it was the fashion to argue that proletarian 
cies is, after all, dictatorship. 84 More to the point, as we shall see 


Pree 2°The best text of this is in Chung-kung Yen-chiu, July 1972, pp. 98-102, p. 101. 
` Hung Chi, January 1, 1972, p. 21. 
Yang, “Struggle Between the Two Lines,” p. 53. 
"Lo Jui-ch’ing, JMJP, October 3, 1957, p- T Hsueh-hsi, Jantarý 3, 1958, pp. 2-9. 
iv, Yang, Short. History of. Chinese: Thought, pp. 40-42. 
“Hung Ch'i, February 1, 1972, pp. 49. 
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below, this was precisely the argument of the 1973 apologies for Legalism.: 
But Yang ignores this theme. He glosses over the harshness of Legalist doc- 
trines, and praises the Legalists for advocacy of ideas the “Maoists” would 
find most obnoxious. We begin to get the impression that there is some 
satirical import to Yang’s (1972 essay. . 


Kuo AND YANG ON THE CH’IN EMPIRE 


Analogies have sometimes been drawn between the communist regime and 
the Ch’in dynasty, although, at least prior to 1973, these analogies have not 
usually been drawn by the communists themselves. One communist, how- 
ever, who did explicitly draw this analogy was the late Lin Piao. 


Naturally, we do not deny- (Mao’s) function in unifying China. It is 
just because of this that during the revolution we have given him his 
proper position and support. But now he is squandering the trust and 
position given him by the Chinese people and, in historical terms, has 
become retrogressive. He is, in fact, the First Ch’in Emperor of this age. 


He is not a true Marxist-Leninist, but is the greatest feudal tryant in 
Chinese history—one who carries out the way of Confucius and Mencius, 
who, borrowing a Marxist-Leninist hide, supports the laws of the First 
Ch’in Emperor.85 


After this, references to Ch’in and its First Emperor would become a 
touchy subject. Kuo Mo-jo takes explicit notice of Lin’s thesis: “The Liu 
Shao-ch’i-type swindlers used the pretext of attacking the First Ch’in Em- 
peror in order to attack revolution; this is a reactionary viewpoint which 
blocks historical advance.” According to Kuo, Ch’in owed something to Lord 
Shang’s law reforms, but was also favored by its own natural advantages and 
the chaotic situation elsewhere in China. The unification of China was a 
progressive act, but there was a limit to its progressiveness: 


In this struggle, the people were the main factor; they were the motive 
force in creating history. But they did not become the true masters. 
One system of exploitation was replaced by another system of exploita- 
tion; contradictions between the peasant class and the landlord class 
arose, This was the way it was all throughout the past 2000 years of 
feudal history. 


The material on Ch’in perhaps forms the key passage in Kuo’s essay, the rest 
of the essay being merely the setting for this passage. Kuo accuses Lin of 
anachronism: Lin does not recognize that Ch’in was progressive in part. 
Certainly the Ch’in conquest has some lessons to teach us—for example, the 
fatuity of any talk of peaceful transition.2® But no analogy may properly be 


*=Chung-kung Yen-chiu, July 1972, p. 99. 
**Kuo, “Problem of Periodization,” p. 61. 
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drawn between Ch’in and the present, wherein the people (by implication) 
have become the true masters. 

Yang Jung-kuo does not exactly say the present situation is analogous to 
Ch’in, but he seems to try to leave this impression. He does not tell how a new 
system of exploitation supplanted an old one, and speaks only of the progres- 
sive aspects of Ch’in. The Ch’in victory consolidated the defeat of the old 
system, although the struggle continued. “Li Ssz (?-208 B.C.), basing him- 
self on the Legalist spirit, helped the First Ch’in Emperor unite China; but 
that struggle had not been resolved.” Li Ssz stil] had to argue with the Con- 
fucian Ch’un-yii Yueh, who wanted to restore the old ways. At this point, it 
is tempting to expand the analysis perhaps beyond strict justification. If we 
make certain obvious assumptions concerning the “real” identity of the First 
Ch’in Emperor, it would seem that Li Ssz could be no one but Chou En-lai; 
and it is interesting that Yang gives Li Ssz at least as much credit as he gives 
the emperor. In late 1972 at any rate, Yang would seem to have been placing 
his bets, and perhaps his hopes, on the continued influence of Chou En-lai. 
(I do not, however, have any idea who “today’s” Ch’un-yii Yueh might be.) 
Yang concludes: 


As for the First Ch’in Emperor’s obtaining unity and his choosing 
methods which stress the present and slight the past, . . . from the view- 
point of the struggle between the two lines at that time, it is very clear 
that he suited the times—advancing along the Legalist road.37 


Yang’s argument seems to be that the times of Ch'in were like present times, 
except, perhaps, Ch’in implemented more rational policies. Yang’s final 
phrase sounds like a parody. As Yang, along with every Chinese schoolboy, 
knows, the Ch’in dynasty collapsed shortly after the death of the First Em- 
peror, around 12 years after the unification of China. As Yang wrote in 
1962: “the people, (suffering) under unbearable conditions, finally rose up 
in a great righteous rebellion (ch’i-i) against Ch’in, and the tyrannous Ch’in 
dynasty collapsed under the tide of revolution.”38 The First Ch’in Emperor 
suited the times, but those times did not last very long. 

We might wonder whether Yang’s attack on Confucianism is as ironical 
as his defense of Legalism seems to be. After all, the Han dynasty consoli- 
dated the unity achieved by Ch’in, but adopted as its “ideology” reactionary 
old Confucianism, Yang, in view of his previous celebrations of Mohism, 
may hope for a return to a somewhat more “humanistic” and humane view 
of man and his relationship to society, but it is not necessarily true that he 
shares Confucian values (unless, perhaps, they are presented in Mohist 
guise). Yang may share with his probable mentor, Ku Chieh-kang, a certain 
blind spot about Confucianism, an “inability to deem Confucianism appro- 


®TYang, “Struggle Between the Two Lines,” p. 54. 
Yang, Short History of Chinese Thought, p. 42. 
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priate under any historical conditions.”?° Yang does not discuss the triumph 
of Confucianism in 1972, but he does in 1962. Then he said that Legalism 
expressed the interests of the landlords, but it “too nakedly proclaims the 
enslavement of the people” (!) to be useful as a legitimizing ideology. Also, 
when the landlords became the ruling class, they naturally wanted theories 
which would favor stability. Meanwhile, the ethical bonds proclaimed by 
Confucius came to denote not aristocratic ties, but “village feudal rela- 
tions.”*° This is partly plausible, but is perhaps not very satisfactory from a 
Marxist perspective. The communists realize as well as anyone that Confu- 
cianism was not a monolithic force, but when they discuss it they tend to 
emphasize its “idealistic” aspects. And idealism, of course, is the ideology 
of a decaying ruling class. The “feudal landlords” apparently took power in 
221 B.C. and, after 50 years or so, sickened and died 2000 years later. The 
general picture lacks a certain persuasiveness. 


THe RENEWAL OF THE DEBATE IN 1973 


After Yang published his essay in December 1972 the subject of ancient 
philosophy was dropped for many months, coming to the fore again in Au- 
gust 1973, and by the middle of fall developing into a major campaign. The 
renewed attacks on Confucius took place in a context of resurgent “leftist” 
polemics, and they also tended to stress the “conservative,” reactionary na- 
ture of Confucianism. Naturally enough, foreign journalists tended to identi- 
fy Confucius with their favorite conservative, Chou En-lai. In view of the 
definite “rightist” tinge of Yang Jung-kuo’s 1972 essay, however, it appears 
that matters may be slightly more complicated than that. As of this writing, 
the discussion is continuing, and thus a full evaluation of it would be pre- 
tentious; the 1972 articles, however, to a certain degree seem to stand on 
their own, constituting a relatively independent “corpus.” Also, the 1973 
discussions seem to me to be even more ambiguous than those of 1972, a 
reflection perhaps both of caution on the part of the writers and the increas- 
ing complexity, even sloppyness, of the Chinese political situation. . 

The new campaign was opened by none other than Yang Jung-kuo. In his 
first article in 1978 he repeats his 1972 attack on Confucianism in an expand- 
ed form, but adds nothing really new. He does not discuss the Legalists, but 
refers us to his 1972 article instead. Yang says Confucius wanted to “restore 
the destroyed slave state, restore the ruling power of the slave-owning aris- 
tocracy and allow that already decayed slave-owning aristocracy once again 
to emerge and take over the government.’4! It is this passage which has 


*°T aurence A. Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang and China’s New History: Nationalism and 
the Quest for Alternative Traditions (University of California Press, 1971), p. 217. Ku 
was also a fan of the Mohists. f 

Yang, Short History of Chinese Thought, pp. 46-47. 

“Yang Jung-kuo, “Confucius—A Thinker Who peared Upheld Slavery,” Kuang- 
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given rise to the idea that Confucius is a surrogate for Chou En-lai, and that 
-Chou’s (everyone assumes it is his) policy of restoring fallen cadres was 
ander attack. But we recall that a few months earlier Yang had defended this 
policy. The “new” interpretation is plausible, but it also presents problems. 

A few days later, Yang published another article, this one on Han dynasty 
Confucianism. Yang attacks the “reactionary aprioristic idealism” of Tung 
Chung-shu, whose philosophy supported the “centralized regime” of the 
“feudal ruling class.” In the same essay, Yang praises the “materialist” Con- 
fucian philosopher, Wang Ch’ung, who believed that the “sage is neither 
divine nor prescient.”4 Here, Yang seems more definitely himself again: 
attacks on aprioristic idealism and debunking of sages (geniuses, heroes) 
are marks of the “Chou En-lai era” of 1971-1972, when leftists were under 
attack: In his 1973 writings, Yang would seem to have trimmed his sails a 
bit. He is much more cautious than in 1972, remaining with his banal attacks 
on Confucianism and steering away from bold affirmations. Although he has, 
as in the past, perhaps adjusted his ideas to suit the current “tide,” there is 
no hard evidence that he has abandoned his 1972 position, for his remarks 
on Confucius’s personnel policy are also open to another interpretation. Con- 
fucius is attacked as a defender of the old system—but in China today, it 
might well be argued that it is the radical “Maoist” system which is truly the 
old one, and that change and development is coming from the “moderates” 
that foreigners identify with Chou En-lai. Yang’s point may be that it is the 
system which emerged from the Great Leap and the Cultural Revolution 
which has “already decayed.” His articles would then be a paradoxical attack 
on the conservatism of the radicals. 

This is not to say that this is true of all the 1973 attacks on Confucianism. 
Several of these articles came out of Manchuria, and since Ch’en Hsi-lien, 
then commander of the Shenyang Military Region, was apparently in the 
thick of the leftist resurgence of early fall 1973,43 the assumption would be 
that these articles represent leftist views.44 “Che Chiin” (Philosophy Army, 
a pseudonym used for several articles on philosophy in the past few years) 
rehearses Lu Hsun’s attacks on Confucianism, arguing that reactionary rul- 
érs “hug tightly the cadaver of Confucius” because his ideas are so useful in 
deluding the people.4° T’ang Hsiao-wen argues that déspite appearances 
Confucius did not believe in human equality; while he accepted poor stu- 
dents, they were all from the decayed aristocracy, and Confucius had no use 


- Yang Jung-kuo, “The Struggle of Materialism Against Idealistic Apriorism in the 
Two Han Dynasties,” JMJP, August 13, 1973, p. 3. 

*Liaoning, the province Ch’en then ruled directly, was the locus of the initial attacks 
on the restoration of examinations in Chinese schools. JMJP, August 10, 1973, p. 1. 

‘4tFor example, Su Chung, “The Thought of Confucius Is a Yoke to Enslave the Peo- 
ple by the Reactionary Class in Every Historical Period,” KMJP, September 22, 1973, 
p. 3. Su is from Kirin University. 
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at all for ordinary people. He also says that “the representatives of the land- 
lord class within the Party, Liu Shao-ch’i and Lin Piao, fanatically hailed. 
the ‘Way of Confucius and Mencius’,”*¢ perhaps forgetting this is more or 
less what Lin said about Mao. 

In 1972 Yang Jung-kuo praised the Legalists from a “rightist” viewpoint. 
In 1973 they received a “leftist” defense. Shih Ting, a scholar from Liaon- 
ing, Ch’en Hsi-lien’s province, takes up the problem Yang neglects, a defense 
of Legalist (or Ch’in) tyranny. Lin Piao, a scoundrel, cursed the First Ch’in 
Emperor for “burning the books and burying the scholars.” Contrary to 
popular opinion, this was neither tyrannous nor reactionary. This measure 
was absolutely necessary to consolidate the regime and achieve unity. Nor. 
did the First Ch’in Emperor burn all the books, but only the useless Confu- 
cian trash and the histories of other states. As Lu Hsun put it, he “burned 
the books in order to unify thought.” Nor did he bury all the scholars, but 
only those who actively opposed him. To some Confucians he even gave jobs. - 
Nor was it the burning of the books and the burying of the scholars which 
caused the downfall of the dynasty, but, rather, a peasant rebellion. For Yang 
Jung-kuo, Li Ssz was probably a surrogate for Chou En-lai. For Shih Ting, 
Chou may have a new surrogate, “the Prime Minister Wang Kuan... (who) ` 
advocated giving fiefs to the feudal lords.” Li Ssz advocated centralization, ` 
and got Wang’s job.47 (It is possible to make a case that Chou enjoyed sup- 
port from many provincial military commanders who, at certain points 
prior to the New Year’s shake-up, presumably enjoyed varying amounts of 
autonomy in their satrapies.) In an article by the “writing group” of Shensi 
Teachers’ College, Chou may find yet another “secret identity,” the Ch’in 
politician Lü Pu-wei, “a representative of the forces to restore the slave own-- 
ers.” Lü “in form tookethe appearance of the ‘eclectic school,’ but in reality. 
he proclaimed the slave-owner thought of the Confucians. . . . This was his 
dark and crafty counter-revolutionary method.” (Perhaps this is a reference: 
to the attacks on Confucius I have argued are taking place under Chou’s. 
aegis.) The First Emperor was not slow to see through Lü Pu-wei, and “after 
a determined struggle thoroughly smashed the Lü Pu-wei clique.”48 


CONCLUSIONS e 


It is possible to fit the various references to early China discussed in this 
essay into a sort of “dialectical” pattern of varying political viewpoints, al:. 
E 


4°T’ang Hsiao-wen, “Is Confucius a “Teacher’?” It will be recalled that T’ang criticizes’ 
Ch’en Po-ta, and this may argue against “leftist” inspiration for this essay. On the other 
hand (alas, the ambiguity), it would have been quite expedient for a “leftist” to attack 
Ch’en at that time. 


47Shih Ting, “Examination of ‘Burning the Books and Burying the Scholars,’ ” JMJP 
September 28, 1973, p. 2. See also Shih Lun, “On Revering the Confucians and Opposing, 
the Legalists,” Hung Chi, October 1, 1973, pp. 33-43. 

48The First Ch'in Emperor Was a Statesman Who Firmly Beat Down the Restora~’ 
pon. of the Slave-Masters,” JMJP, October 3} 1978, P. 8. See also Thomas Robinson, 
“China in 1973.” d 
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though, as already implied, we as yet have no way to determine the precise 
significance of the whole campaign. The campaign seems to have been 
touched off by Lin Piao’s comparison of Mao with the First Ch’in Emperor. 
This comparison was in the traditional mode. Lin took for granted the low 
opinion of the ordinary Chinese for the Ch’in dynasty, and made the simple 
argument that both Mao and the first Emperor were tyrants. Perhaps implied 
in the analogy as well is that the Maoist order, like that of Ch’in, would not 
endure. (After all, Lin’s final act was allegedly an attempt to overthrow the 
Maoist order, despite the fact that he himself had done perhaps more than 
anyone to establish it in its later forms.) Lin was answered by Kuo Mo-jo. 
Kuo’s argument is that it is foolish to become too excited about the “crimes” 
of the First Ch’in Emperor, since, for a Marxist equivalent of moral evalu- 
ation, they played a progressive role in history. But Ch’in, except for being 
progressive, is in no meaningful sense like the People’s Republic, wherein 
the people have become their own masters. Kuo perhaps represents a “mod- 
erate ‘Maoist’ ” position. The “rightist” position (I think) is represented by 
Yang Jung-kuo. He seizes Lin Piao’s thesis with glee. He has only praise for 
Ch’in. But Yang ignores the tyranny associated with the Ch’in dynasty, and 
also ignores its short life. Since these characteristics are so much a part of 
the mythos of Ch’in, they cannot but occur to Yang’s readers. Also, what 
Yang chooses to find praiseworthy in Ch’in are policies and attitudes repeat- 
edly and explicitly rejected by the “Maoists” of the Cultural Revolution. 
Thus, I would interpret Yang’s 1972 essay as a complex, subtle, and audaci- 
ous satire. In 1973, the wheel comes full circle. The problem of Ch’in’s tyr- 
anny is taken up explicitly, apparently by “leftists,” and the practices of 
Ch’in which even Kuo Mo-jo seems to regard as harsh are justified. These 
changes may be related to general changes in political trends in China. By 
one of those ironies common in politics, Lin Piao, before his death, tried to 
present himself as a spokesman for a liberal communism, condemning as 
tyrannous the system he had helped to create. The irony was compounded 
when, after Lin’s death, his program was apparently on the way to being im- 
plemented, supposedly under the aegis of Chou En-lai.** In 1972, the leftists 
were on the defensive, and Kuo Mo-jo’s essay represents this defensive left- 
ism, urging, in effect, that Lin’s comparison was unjust. Yang Jung-kuo’s 
December 1972 essay may represent the culmination of the rightist trend to 
date, a plea for radical social and political change in China. By August 1973, 
the rightists were on the defensive. Yang Jung-kuo reappeared and, while 
holding to his personal “general line,” managed to make his pronounce- 


‘©This interpretation assumes that the “571 Engineering Outline” was in fact a product 
of Lin Piao’s circle, as his opponents claim. In the absence of evidence, this is the 
safest—i.e., most conservative—assumption to make. Other interpretations are possible. 
For example, the Outline may have been compiled after Lin’s death by men around 
Chou En’lai for the purpose of discrediting the leadership of Mao, guarding themselves 
by putting their criticisms in the mouth of a “criminal.” 
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ments more equivocal. At the same time, leftists began publishing forthright 
apologies for the harshness of Ch’in. 

It is amusing to treat these writings as if they were clues in a game of To 
Tell the Truth (“Will the real Chou En-lai please stand up”), but if this is 
overdone it may tend to vulgarize the issues. After all, the essays are not 
merely arcane apologies for various factions and personalities, but do also 
have some content; and insofar as the content reflects the conflicting ideas 
current in Chinese society, an explication of the content may yield at least as 
much useful data as a sorting out of the writers into their various teams. Ad- 
mittedly, the content of these writings, considered as pure scholarship, is 
rather unimpressive.©° In a discussion of the rather sterile controversy over 
“slavery” and “feudalism” which the communists find so fascinating, Ben- 
jamin Schwartz has noted a “drastic deterioration of both the quality and 
subtlety of the discussion” since Liberation, as “the need for reasoned de- 
fense of the concept has disappeared.”’5! Judging from the current campaign, 
mainland scholarship has reverted to the condition identified by Schwartz. 
On the other hand, Chinese historians at least are once more giving some 
attention to their heritage, which they had not done publicly at all since 1966. 
We may feel about these articles as Dr. Johnson felt about the woman 
preacher and the dog who walked on his hind legs: it is not done well, but 
we are surprised (here, gratified) that it is done at all. 

Part of the problem of explicating the contents of these articles comes from 
their nature as esoteric communications. Virtually all of them seem to culti- 
vate a deliberate ambiguity, Thus, the 1973 defenses of Ch’in are not total 
defenses: they assert that as soon as China was unified, new contradictions 
emerged, and Ch’in also became reactionary, to be overthrown by a peasant 
revolution (which, as æsocial revolution, failed). Yang Jung-kuo condemns 
Confucius for opposing the growth of autonomous clans and for demanding 
unity under the Chou king; but Li Ssz is praiseworthy for working for cen- 
tralized unity under the First Ch’in Emperor. Yang’s arguments could be 
used both by advocates of local autonomy and by advocates of greater cen- 
tral control. Also, it defies belief to argue that Yang is really advocating the 
decollectivization of land; but to “defy belief” is not to “be untrue,” and if 
he is not advocating decollectivization, what is he advocating? (Possibly, 
greater flexibility and freedom within the collective framework.) Nonethe- 
less, the articles are not only esoteric, they are also communications, and 
their general drifts may be identified (or, at least, are subject to plausible 
interpretations) . 

The articles have been interpreted as esoteric explications of different fac- 
tional positions. This is probably true in a more concrete sense for the de- 


*°The best scholarship is Kuo Mo-jo’s article, although even this is facile and bigoted. 
Yang Jung-kuo’s scholarship seems especially atrocious (although I wonder if this might 
not be in part deliberate). 

"Benjamin Schwartz, “A Marxist Controversy on China,” Fer Eastern Quarterly, 
XTI:2, February 1954, pp. 143-153, p. 153. 
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fenses of Legalism than for the attacks on Confucianism (with the exception, 
probably, of Yang Jung-kuo’s attacks on Confucianism). The attacks on 
Confucianism, more than the defenses of Legalism, may mean just what they 
say. They fit easily into the communist version of the anti-Confucian trend 
in modern Chinese historiography, intellectual heirs of the general “modern” 
focus of Ku Chieh-kang, Lu Hsun, and the hated Hu Shih. This tendency had 
reached its previous apex in the months prior to the Cultural Revolution. The 
continued attacks on Confucianism may not indicate the continued viability 
of Confucianism in its traditional, institutional form. But they probably do 
indicate the continued appeal within society, for better or for worse, of cer- 
tain attitudes valued by Confucius and his followers; attitudes which, for- 
better or worse, the state wishes to extirpate. These attiudes may perhaps be 
subsumed under the heading of that form of “idealistic apriorism” the com- 
munists sometimes call “humanism.” Western observers tend to ignore or 
discount this kind of appeal,5* and this may be shortsighted as well as callous. 

Yang Jung-kuo is clearly in the same historiographical tradition as are 
those I take to be his antagonists. He could not be considered a “Confucian” 
‘by any means, nor could he even be considered a “Mohist” in any literal 
sense. But the values he has elaborated in his earlier works would indicate 
that he falls under this “humanist” rubric, and his 1972 essay seems to be 
an appeal for a more open, more regularly ordered, more conventionally 
rational, less rigidly ideological society. As a good historicist, he may even 
be (or have been) confident that such a society will come, as surely as Han 
follows Ch’in. We who are not historicists have no particular reason to share 
this confidence. But the fact that his article was published in Hung Cki 
would indicate that Yang’s ideas have support, for whatever motives, fairly 
high up in the Party. If the interpretation given here is correct, it does not 
provide any way to predict the course of Chinese political or social develop- 
ment; it does, however, indicate that disagreements within the Chinese estab- 
lishment over the nature of “China’s destiny” are more profound and funda- 
mental than is usually assumed. 


For what strikes me as a particularly heartless example of this, see John K. Fairbank, 
“In Chinese Prisons,” New York Review of Books, XX:17, November 1, 1973, pp. 3-7. 
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THE VIETNAMESE IN CAMBODIA AND 
THAILAND: THEIR ROLE IN 
INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


/ Peter A. Poole 


Dane the 1950s and 1960s, the pattern of interstate relations on the 
Southeast Asian mainland was strongly influenced, though seldom absolutely 
controlled, by major power intervention. Since the role of ethnic minority 
groups was often central to relations between states within the region, ex- 
ternal powers compiled bulky dossiers on them. Before long, the way in 
which certain countries viewed the minorities became a more important 
political reality than the minorities themselves. 

Of particular interest were the overseas Chinese and Vietnamese, the avant 
garde of two Asian cultures apparently seeking to dominate Indochina. How- 
ever, of the two groups, the Vietnamese (in Cambodia and Thailand) re- 
ceived the least attention.1 When foreign reporters and local officials de- 
scribed them, it was usually as a “fifth column” poised for a signal from 
Hanoi to begin destroying the societies they had infiltrated. They were not 
encouraged to assimilate (and thought incapable of doing so); moreover, 
repeated efforts were made to expel them en masse.” Almost no one bothered 


4See my “Thailand’s Vietnamese Minority,” in Asian Survey, 7:12, December 1967, pp. 
886-895; and The Vietnamese in Thailand, A Historical Perspective (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1970). 

“About 45,000 Vietnamese were repatriated to North Vietnam from Thailand between 
1959 and 1964; there were an estimated 86,000 Vietnamese still in Thailand in 1973. 
See Tables 3 and 6 (pages 65 and 93) of The Vietnamese in Thailand for the basis of 
these figures through 1967. A 2.5% annual net increase in the Vietnamese community is 
assumed for the years 1968-1973. This is lower than the 3% figure assumed for 1946- 
1967, because intermarriage created a drain of unknown but substantial size during the 
later period. 

In public statements, Thai officials tend to estimate the number of Vietnamese refugees 
in Northern Thailand at about 40,000—the number remaining when the repatriation 
ended in 1964. However, the Far Eastern Economic Review (April 30, 1973, p. 27) 
quoted a senior Thai official in Bangkok as estimating that there were “around 70,000.” 

About 200,000 Vietnamese were repatriated from Cambodia to South Vietnam during 
1970. On the basis of the very limited data available, this writer estimates that there were 
around 150,000 Vietnamese in Cambodia and 20,000 to 30,000 Vietnamese in Laos in 
1973. (See table appended at end of this study.) 
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to consider the alternative possibility: that a more positive approach toward 
the Vietnamese minority groups might help to reduce the tensions in inter- 
state relations. 

A search for realistic attitudes and policies toward the Vietnamese minor- 
ities, particularly the large groups in Thailand and Cambodia, seems long 
overdue. Just as major power intervention tended to polarize the region 
along ideological lines in the last two decades, so the military disengagement 
of the great powers now makes possible, indeed essential, a more objective 
and realistic approach to interstate relations. However, where traditional 
racial antagonism has long been reinforced by cold war rhetoric it is not 
surprising to find objectivity in short supply. 

The generally negative attitude of host governments toward the Vietna- 
mese minorities contrasts with those same governments’ approach to the 
overseas Chinese. This was not always true, of course. There was a long his- 
tory of friction between Chinese settlers and local elites from the revival of 
Chinese nationalism until about the time of the Bandung conference (1955). 
But beginning in the late 1950s, the governments of Thailand and Cambodia 
began to come to terms with the overseas Chinese. Among other things, they 
found that they had the means of countering Chinese Communist or Kuomin- 
tang subversion by manipulating the Chinese residents’ legal and economic 
status. The realization that such pressures produce counterpressures seemed 
to limit the activity of all parties concerned. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, “assimilation” often meant enforced conformity 
with local norms. But subsequently, it implied a more positive acceptance of 
the Chinese settlers into the mainstream of local societies. Occupational re- 
strictions were reduced, and intermarriage became more common. There 
was a growing recognition that the overseas ‘Chinese and the local societies 
had a good many interests in common. 

Abstention by all concerned from manipulating the overseas Chinese is 
often an important factor in good relations between Peking and the govern- 
ments of Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. By the same token, pressures on 
the Vietnamese minorities by these two governments have tended to invite 
counterpressures by Hanoi and Saigon. 

While it is still not difficult to find Thai or Cambodian officials who are 
prejudiced against the overseas Chinese, few would go so far as to urge re- 
patriating them to China. To begin with, there are simply too many Chinese 
to make such a plan worth considering. There are also many practical rea- 
sons why repatriation is an unrealistic way to deal with the Vietnamese 
minorities. First of all, itis hard to see how the Thai or Cambodian govern- 
ments could rid themselves of any substantial numbers of Viemamese with- 


*In the mid-1960s, there were about 2,600,000 ethnic Chinese in Thailand, 435,000 in 
Cambodia, and 45,000 in Laos; see Lea E. Williams, The Future of the Overseas Chinese 
in Southeast Asia (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966). These figures were probably some- 
what higher by 1973 because of natural increase. 
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out the cooperation of North and South Viemam. And they cannot hope for 
such cooperation without entering into arrangements with one of the two 
Vietnams that may be more distasteful than the minority group’s presence. 
There are certainly some Thais who feel this way about their 1959 agreement 
with Hanoi, and there are some Cambodians who believe that their 1970 
aceord with Saigon led to undesirable entanglements.* 

In addition, many of the Vietnamese in Thailand and Cambodia have no 
roots in any part of Vietnam and no desire to go there while that country 
remains in a state of upheaval. This is particularly true of the Vietnamese 
now living in Thailand, almost all of whom were born in Laos, Thailand, or 
Cambodia.® Besides, there is abundant evidence that the governments of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand all lack the means to prevent illegal imigra- 
tion of Vietnamese (or anyone else) into their countries. For at least a 
century and a half, beginning with the religious persecutions under Em- 
peror Minh Mang, Vietnamese have moved into Cambodia, Laos, and Thai- 
land whenever conditions in their homeland drove them to it. 

There is, moreover, some reluctance in the North and South Vietnamese 
governments to accept large-scale repatriation of refugees. Hanoi lacks sur- 
plus food, and neither country wants the administrative burden of housing 
and finding jobs for thousands of repatriates, most of whom are used to living 
comfortably. Hanoi and Saigon give every sign of viewing the settlement of 
Vietnamese in Cambodia (and to some degree those in Laos and Thailand) 
as laying the groundwork for eventual Vietnamese control of these areas. 

This, of course, is a prime reason why many people in these three coun- 
tries would like to be rid of the Vietnamese minorities. They want to block 
Vietnam’s westward movement or at least delay it as long as possible. But 
what about the risk of being overwhelmed by Vietnamese colonization and 
subversion if they refuse flatly to regard the Vietnamese as assimilable? 
How do the dangers of this attitude compare with the risks of a more flexible 
approach, such as the one which they themselves adopted toward their much 
larger Chinese minorities? 

These are among the most basic and perplexing questions which the peo- 
ple of Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand face in the 1970s, and there are no 
simple answers to them. The penalty for taking the wrong course may be 
tragedy at one level or another. Thus, the need to look at the various al- 
ternative approaches seems clear. We will examine with special care the role 
of the minorities in Cambodia and Thailand—in the context of interstate re- 
lations—since the beginning of the Sino-American detente and try to project 


‘The Bangkok-Hanoi agreement is described in The Vietnamese in Thailand. The 
more recent Cambodian-South Vietnamese accord is discussed below. 

‘During the late 1960s, I encountered some Vietnamese born within the last twenty 
years in Thailand who expressed a romantic wish to go “home” to Vietnam to search 
for their true identity. On the other hand, many members of the same generation of 
descendants of Vietnamese refugees in Thailand swere melting into. Thai society through 
intermarriage with Thais. 
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current trends into the short-term future. Of the three host countries, Cam- 
bodia has the largest Vietnamese minority group and has followed the most 
rigid policy. Thailand, being farther from the two Vietnams, has been able 
to experiment with a policy of greater flexibility. The Lao government has 
rarely shown much concern about regulating the status of its Vietnamese 


minority (which is also much smaller than the other two). 


CAMBODIA AND THE Two VIETNAMS 


Lon Nol’s plan of stimulating anti-Viet Cong demonstrations in eastern 
Cambodia in February 1970 may have had Prince Sihanouk’s advance ap- 
proval. But it is much less likely that Lon Nol (or Sihanouk) foresaw the 
growth of these demonstrations into uncontrolled anti-Viet Cong riots in 
Phnom Penh in early March. Sihanouk knew that a younger generation of 
Khmer elite members on both the left and right (still lacking Lon Nol’s sup- 
port) were hoping to push him aside and gain the limelight. Thus, he staked 
his future on a frantic last plea for Soviet and Chinese aid in curbing Hanoi. 
His gambit failed because none of the major powers were in any position 
to dictate the Cambodian policy of their Vietnamese allies. 

When Lon Nol finally decided to overthrow Sihanouk, no one knew what 
the reaction of the Khmer people or of the Vietnamese Communist forces 
would be. Nor is there yet any solid evidence that Lon Nol was given firm 
assurances of U.S. support by the Nixon administration, although he was 
banking heavily on U.S. support as he maneuvered his small army against 
the Viet Cong troops in eastern Cambodia to keep them off balance as long 
as possible. He also crushed the first Khmer resistance groups that showed 
themselves in the eastern provinces. At the same time, the coup leaders made 
an all-out bid for the support of the educated elite fn the capital. 

It was obvious that students and other potential dissident Khmer groups 
were eager to attack the Vietnamese community.® By recklessly inciting the 
Khmer people against their own neighbors, the coup leaders displayed ex- 
treme political insecurity and incompetence. In the village catholique area 
of Phnom Penh, the largest concentration of Vietnamese in the city, thou- 
sands of Vietnamese were attacked by mobs, and their prpperty was stolen 
or destroyed. In the eastern provinces, anti-Vietnamese rioting continued 


According to the official Cambodian figures for the 1962 census, there were 217,774 
Vietnamese (and 163,115 Chinese) in a total population of 5,728,771. Of the Vietnamese, 
151,147 were classed as urban dwellers, and 66,627 as rural dwellers. (See table ap- 
pended at the end of this study.) 

Western writers on Cambodia estimated the size of the Vietnamese minority in the 
early 1960s at between 300,000 and 450,000. Cambodia’s 1950 census put the size of the 
group at 319,596 in a total population of 4,073,967. See The Vietnamese in Thailand, pp. 
130-133. There was no known reason for a decrease in the size of the Vietnamese com- 
munity in Cambodia between 1950 and 1970; rather, there was empirical evidence of a 
substantial increase. However, some people may have preferred to report their nation- 
ality as Cambodian or Chinese rather than Vietnamese in 1962; census officials may also 
have understated the size of the Vietnamese community. 
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for several weeks; many Vietnamese who were able to do so fled into South 
Vietnam. 

Reports of massacres of Vietnamese residents in several areas were pub- 
lished by members of the large foreign press corps in Cambodia at the time. 
(The reports were corroborated by interviews the present writer held in 
Phnom Penh eight months later with people who witnessed the events.) 
This publicity led to angry student demonstrations in Saigon, which the 
Thieu government found it difficult or impolitic to control. By early April 
1970, public opinion in South Vietnam and the U.S. (the two countries to 
which Lon Nol looked for military support) had swung sharply against his 
regime. Many South Vietnamese officials favored moving the war westward 
at this stage on the grounds that it was Cambodia’s turn to bear the brunt 
of fighting. 

With its position deteriorating rapidly, the Phnom Penh government 
sought massive military aid from Washington and help from Saigon in 
solving the Vietnamese problem. Saigon’s leaders were the first to respond. 
They were quick to see the political and military advantages to be gained 
by turning Cambodia into a protectorate. Within a few weeks after the re- 
ported massacres, a high-level South Vietnamese official came to Phnom 
Penh to help arrange the repatriation of 200,000 Vietnamese who had taken 
refuge in make-shift camps.” 

Saigon promptly agreed to help the Khmer government cope with its self- 
generated problem with the Vietnamese community in spite of having long 
resisted the idea of repatriating a much smaller group of Vietnamese in 


‘Thailand. The reasons for this were probably threefold: 11) the refugees in 


Cambodia were mainly of southern origin; 2) it obviously was no longer 
safe for them to remainein Cambodia; and 3) South Vietnam derived some 
political and moral credit in the eyes of other peoples by accepting responsi- 
bility for them.§ None of these considerations applied in the case of the 


. 


‘Shortly after Sihanouk’s overthrow, Cambodia and South Vietnam resumed diplo- 
matic relations, andethe latter established an embassy in Phnom Penh with a large and 
active military liaison mission (which exercised wide responsibilities during 1970 and 
1971), an information service, and a consular service. 

Relations between Phnom Penh and Saigon had been broken off in 1963, after Cam- 
bodia recognized the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam. This means that the Vietnamese in Cambodia (who were 
mainly Southerners with a high percentage of Catholics) were exposed to direct and 
often unwelcome pressures by the Vietnamese Communists. Khmer elite members who 
had begun to question Sihanouk’s conduct of foreign affairs thus had some grounds for 
being increasingly concerned about Communist subversion among the Vietnamese mi- 
nority during the 1960s. 

5U.S. officials also played an important behind-the-scenes role in persuading the Cam- 
bodian and South Vietnamese governments to resolve the issue as amicably as possible. 


However, the Nixon administration deliberately avoided making any long-term commit- 


ment to the defense of the Lon Nol government, apparently to avoid domestic political 
controversy. : . 
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Vietnamese in Thailand. There, the Vietnamese were not endangered; and 
being mainly of Northern origi, they had no ties in the South and no de- 
sire to go there. 


Most of the Vietnamese in Cambodia were terrified byi the massacres (and 
alleged massacres) which took place during March and early April, and 
were more than willing to leave Cambodia by the safest means available. 
Many who were able to simply fled across the border into South Vietnam. 
But a larger number sought temporary safety, while awaiting repatriation, 
in make-shift camps or centers established by the Lon Nol government. Al- 
though no small measure of blame for the refugees’ plight belonged to the 
Phnom Penh regime, within this context it was true that these camps were 
-established for the safety of the refugees and that the repatriation was es- 
sentially voluntary. The facilities provided for Vietnamese refugees await- 
ing repatriation were no worse, and often better, than those provided for 
Khmer refugees in the war-torn country. On arrival in South Vietnam, the 
Vietnamese repatriates often faced another long wait in camps operated by 
the Saigon government until housing and jobs could be found for them.? 

During 1970 and 1971, all parties in the Vietnam struggle chose to fight 
the war on Cambodia’s territory. One major result of this was to create a 
serious threat to the long-term security of Thailand (the main non-Commu- 
nist power center in the area) as the price of gaining a patched-together 
peace in South Vietnam. This fact, added to the Sino-American detente, 
seemed to some Thais to call for a far-reaching reevaluation of their coun- 
try’s defense policy. 


Meanwhile, the Cambodians suffered even more directly Ta the war 
moved into their country. The rice and rubber economy was destroyed; be- 
tween one and two million people were driven from gheir homes; and through 
the end of 1972, Cambodia served as a cockpit for proxy warfare between 
the two Vietnams, each backed by a major power. Indeed, any or all of the 
external powers concerned may have regarded the continuation of the Cam- 
bodian struggle through the end of 1972 as helping to bring about an ac- 
ceptable conclusion to the war in South Vietnam. 


The 1973 truce agreements on Vietnam and Laos and the August bomb- 
ing halt in Cambodia led to a significant reduction (though certainly not to 
the complete elimination) of outside support for the two Cambodian fac- 


®An agreement was reached between the Phnom Penh and Saigon regimes making the 
former responsible for the refugees’ unsold property in Cambodia. But it is doubtful if 
many refugees benefited from this accord, most of them having been forced to abandon 
their immovable belongings to looters or to sell them at a fraction of their value. At 
Saigon’s insistence, a few Vietnamese former residents were allowed to reenter Cam- 
bodia in order to tend to certain business interests there. 

One-hundred twenty-one Vietnamese (including about 40 women and 50 children) 
were released from prison in Phnom Penh and flown to Saigon on May 15, 1973. A New 
York Times report on that date said most of them had been imprisoned just after 
Sihanouk’s overthrow on charges of cellaborating with the Vietnamese Communists. 
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tions. One direct result of this was to bring into the open much latent hos- 
tility between Sihanouk and the DRV. However, the removal of some of the 
external support for the Cambodian factions had not, by late January 1974, 
produced any apparent progress toward reconciliation. The appearance of 
a “third force” movement led by former Cambodian Finance Minister Son 
Sann (who happened to be of Vietnamese origin) attracted some Phnom 
Penh elite members. However, the Khmers rouges continued to increase their 
pressure on the capital, though seemingly without the necessary force to 
unify the country militarily. It was obvious that political compromise offered 
the only hope of national survival. And among the political problems that 
would have to be resolved would be the status of the Vietnamese minority, 
which would almost certainly increase in numbers as soon as peace returns. 


Even if external arms shipments cease, however, the main impulse for 
political compromise and peace in Cambodia would have to come from the 
Khmer elite, which in late 1973 seemed as badly fragmented as ever. In this 
connection, it was interesting that Prince Sihanouk repeatedly disclaimed 
any wish to play the role of political leader of a reunified Cambodia; he has 
said that he wants to be Cambodia’s chief diplomat and external spokes- 
man?° (throughout the late 1960s, he had been moving toward this more 
limited role.) Apparently the task of building a new political consensus 
would devolve on those younger members of the Khmer elite (on both sides 
in the current war) who had rejected Sihanouk’s political leadership. A 
strong mandate from all the main factions of younger generation elite would 
be needed by anyone, including Sihanouk, who might try to lead Cambodia 
out of its chaos. 


Sihanouk’s policy of Jeaning toward North Vietnam helped to keep Cam- 
bodia reasonably unified and isolated from the Vietnam war in the 1960s. 
However, few of the younger potential leaders on either side of the current 
struggle seemed likely to go to such lengths to conciliate Hanoi in the 1970s. 
At the same time, the Lon Nol regime had demonstrated that direct military 
confrontation with the Vietnamese Communists, coupled with a hard-line 
approach toward the Vietnamese minority in Cambodia, was a prescription 
for national suicide. Thus, the Cambodians would apparently have to find 
a way to deal with Vietnam and the Vietnamese minority which falls some- 
where between these two extremes. 


Tuat-NortH VIETNAMESE RELATIONS 


Both Bangkok and Hanoi were forced to adjust their foreign policies be- 
cause of the relaxation of Sino-American tensions and U.S. military with- 


10See Washington Post, October 15, 1973. 
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TABLE 1 
VIETNAMESE IN CAMBODIA, 1950 to 1973 
Region/ Province 
A B C D 
1950 1962 1962 1973 
Census Census est. est. 


(ethnic Viet. (only Viet. (ethnic (ethnic 
=Viet. Nationals) nationals) Vietnamese) Vietnamese) 


Central region 


Phnom Penh city 160,000 51,452 110,000 
Kandal (excludes P. Penh) 52,318 32,838 60,000 
Kompong Cham 31,564 25,872 40,000 
Kompong Speu 252 276 500 
Kompong Chhnang 16,773 15,007 17,000 
Total. Cent. reg.: 200,907 125,445 227,500 100,000 





Northeast region 
Stung Treng (includes 


Ratanakiri) 2,636 1,137 3,000 
Kratie (includes Mondulkiri) 4,403 8,604 10,000 
Total, NE region: 7,039 9,741 13,000 5,000 
SE & South region 
Preyveng 45,958 31,258 «œ 60,000 
Svayrieng 8,993 11,143 12,000 
Takeo 14,880 8,403 20,000 
Kampot (includes Kep, Bokor, 
& Kompong Som) 8,659 4,759 12,000 
Total, SE & South: 78,490 55,563 104,000 50,000 
North & West region 
~ Battambang 15,923 7,957 25,000 
Pursat (includes Tonle . 
Sap Prov. & Koh Kong) 9,649 8,646 14,000 
Siem Reap (incl. 
Qudar Mean Chey) 2,278 3,376 4,000 
Kompong Thom (incl. 
Preah Vihear prov.) 5,310 6,949 7,500 
Total, North & West: ; 33,160 27,025 50,500 10,000 


TOTAL, all regions: 319,596 . 217,774 394,000 165,000 
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Note on sources: The 1950 census figures‘were prepared by the French colonial ad- 
ministration on the basis of estimates supplied by district officers (not on the basis of a. 
house-to-house canvass of all residents). Thus, the only biases they would be likely to 
reflect would be those of French administrators (not of the Vietnamese or the Cambo- 
dians) ; there is no obvious reason for the French administrators to understate or over- 
state the size of the Vietnamese community in Cambodia in 1950. 


However, historical data and empirical observation strongly suggest that there was 
a substantial increase in the number of Vietnamese living in Cambodia between 1950 
and 1962, both by natural increase and by an excess of entries over departures. Cam- 
bodia was safer than South Vietnam and offered attractive economic opportunities dur- 
ing much of this period; French economic establishments continued to prefer Viet- 
namese to Khmer employees. Since many Vietnamese continued to use their national 
dress and language, whether or not they adopted' Cambodian nationality, they were often 
not difficult to distinguish from Cambodians. 


For a number of reasons, therefore, it appears that the 1962 census figures greatly 
understated the actual number of ethnic Vietnamese in Cambodia at that time. To begin 
with, many ethnic Vietnamese adopted Cambodian nationality in order to be eligible 
for certain restricted occupations. However, they usually continued to think of them- 
selves as Vietnamese; for example, many of them did not make any effort to learn the 
Cambodian language, nor did they adopt the Cambodian form of Buddhism. Neverthe- 
less, there were strong inducements for an ethnic Vietnamese (whether or not he had 
adopted Cambodian nationality) to describe himself as a Khmer to the census-taker. 
Popular prejudice against Vietnamese was reflected in serious street riots in Phnom 
Penh in 1962. Official prejufice was reflected in the reservation of certain occupations 
for Cambodians, in the frequent deportation of Vietnamese “trouble-makers,” in official 
charges of Communist subversion among the Vietnamese, and in a steady stream of offi- 
cial propaganda against the Saigon regime. (Most of the Vietnamese were and are of 
Southern origin.) Since the Cambodian government, in 1962, was arguing its claim to 
portions of South Vietnam on the basis of the residence there of ethnic Khmers, it was 
not in Phnom Penhs’ interest to publicize the number of ethnic Vietnamese living in 
Cambodia. 

Column C in thé above table is an attempt by the author to adjust the 1962 census 
figures to show where the concentration of ethnic Vietnamese appeared to be much 
higher than the census figure might indicate. Column C figures are based primarily on 
empirical observation by the author, who visited every province in Cambodia during 
1961 and 1962. Column D, based on interviews in Cambodia in 1971-72 and press reports 
and interviews in Washington since then, attempts to reflect the large net outflow of 
Vietnamese from Cambodia between 1970 and 1973, These figures (Column D) are, of 
course, highly impressionistic. 
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drawal from Indochina.4 North Vietnam no longer had full Chinese back- 
ing for a high-risk policy. The Thais had never extracted an open and uncon- 
ditional pledge of American military support. A substantial portion of the 
elite no longer seemed certain that this would be the soundest basis on which 
to rebuild their foreign policy; this fact was underlined by the overthrow 
of Marshal Thanom’s government on October 14, 1973 after heavy student 
rioting. 

During the early 1960s, a war of nerves between Hanoi and Bangkok 
focused on the Vietnamese minority in Northeast Thailand. The DRV openly 
threatened Thailand with a subversive “war of liberation,” hoping to dis- 
suade the Thais from granting air bases and other facilities to the United 
States. The Vietnamese minority, many of whom were employed in building 
and maintaining the air bases, appeared as a made-to-order instrument of 
sabotage and subversion. However, Thai leaders discovered that they could 
counter this threat by announcing occasionally their willingness to deport 
the entire Vietnamese minority to a remote Thai island. This would have 
been a blow to the prestige of Hanoi (the refugees’ professed protector). 
Moreover, it would have eliminated a possible DRV auxiliary force in a 
strategic area. 

Throughout the 1960s, Thailand and North Vietnam managed to avoid 
full-scale war, although their forces were in contact in Laos and South Viet- 
nam and most U.S. air attacks in Indochina were mounted from Thailand. 
Thai police occasionally jailed some of the refugees on charges of subver- 
sion; and pro-Communist refugees may have been responsible for a few at- 
tacks on the Northeastern air bases. But neither side seemed willing to risk 
going further. 

In the era of Sino-American detente, Thai Jeaders have used every avail- 
able means to measure the real aims of other powers and to signal their 
adjustment to these aims. The Vietnamese refugees have sometimes served 
as an instrument for this purpose. For example, after the U.S. bombing halt 
in 1968, Deputy Premier Praphat signaled his concern by announcing the 
immediate resumption of talks with Hanoi on repatriation.” 


As U.S. forces withdrew from South Vietnam, the number of U.S. Air Force and 
other U.S. military personnel in Thailand remained at a level of 45,000 to 50;000. By 
1972, this was the largest U.S. military concentration in Southeast Asia, and by mid-1973 
the largest anywhere in the world except West Germany and perhaps South Korea. Ne- 
gotiations to reduce the U.S. presence in Thailand began in the summer of 1973. Use of 
Thai bases for intensive bombing campaigns in 1972 and 1973 led former Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman to criticize his country’s exposed position (for which he had been 
partly responsible). As Thanat’s article in the June 7, 1973 New York Times pointed 
out, Thai leaders had never obtained any firm assurances of support from the United 
States. Yet they had allowed their basic foreign policy posture to become provocatively 
anti-Communist. 

*8Praphat’s message was presumably directed primarily at Washington, which may 
well have neglected to keep Bangkok fully informed of its thinking at this stage. It 
would be interesting to know what effeat if any Praphat’s statement had on the Thieu 
regime in December 1968. 
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As the pace of U.S. disengagement quickened, the same device was often 
used to remind Washington that the Thais expect to be consulted about de- 
cisions that affect their country’s security. One of the worst instances of 
U.S. negligence (in the eyes of Thai officials) occurred in February 1973 
when Thai leaders received very little notice of the U.S. decision to move 
the Seventh Air Force and other major military commands from South Viet- 
nam to Thailand. Shortly after learning this, Prime Minister Thanom told 
reporters that all of the Vietnamese refugees in Thailand would be sent to 
North Vietnam, implying that an agreement with Hanoi was more or less 
complete. 

The Thai Deputy Foreign Minister underlined Bangkok’s message to 
Washington. He told reporters on February 17, 1973 that the Thai govern- 
ment was using three separate channels to contact Hanoi on the refugee 
issue: ambassadorial talks in Vientiane, the International Red Cross Society, 
and the good offices of UN Secretary-General Waldheim. He stressed the 
point that Thailand did not need or want to have Dr. Kissinger negotiate 
with Hanoi on Bangkok’s behalf because direct communication was proceed- 
ing between the two Southeast Asian countries. He suggested that repatria- 
tion of the refugees, who were mainly well educated and healthy individuals, 
would contribute to North Vietnam’s reconstruction (the subject of Kis- 
singer-Le Duc Tho talks being held at that moment). In short, the Deputy 
Foreign Minister asserted that Thai and U.S. contacts with the DRV regime 
were on parallel tracks.1% 

Shortly after the Vietnam truce agreement, the Thai government also an~ 
nounced new efforts to promote trade with mainland China and the assign- 
ment of commercial attachés in Saigon and Phnom Penh. However, Bang- 
kok’s apparent aim of improving relations with the DRV and PRC (while 
continuing to coordinate its policy with Washington) ran into some heavy 
weather during the next six months. It was not clear whether the static was 
being generated more in Bangkok or abroad. Hanoi seemed relatively un- 
responsive to Thai overtures, probably because the DRV was much less 
politically isolated than in the past. Peking seemed more receptive to Thai 
overtures than Hanoi. 

However, some members of Thanom’s regime indicated their fear that 
moving too quickly toward detente with China would lead to increased Com- 
munist influence among the overseas Chinese in Thailand. (No doubt many 
complex adjustments were taking place between overseas Chinese business 
leaders in Thailand and various factions of the Thai elite, as Bangkok 
geared itself for an expansion of trade with mainland China.) Under these 
conditions, it was hard to predict whether Thai officials might delay the 
establishment of full diplomatic and trade relations with China and North 


18See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Asia and Pacific Daily Reports, Febru- 
ary 20, 1973, pp. J2-J3. 
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Vietnam until they felt that the Chinese and Vietnamese minority problems 
were under some kind of control. 

‘However, it was obvious that delay on these issues was adding fuel to 
domestic political criticism of the Thanom regime. Former Foreign Minister 
Thanat’s outspoken remarks have already been noted. During the spring 
and summer of 1973, the military regime felt compelled to make many con- 
cessions to an increasingly organized and assertive Thai student movement, 
which probably had the tacit support of King Bhumipol and many civilian 
leaders. Marshal ‘Thanom’s position was not made easier by the fact that 
Thailand was also suffering from the worst inflation in many years, brought 
on by a series of calamitous droughts. 

` Above all, the prestige of the pro-U.S. military regime was badly under- 
mined by mounting evidence (often supplied by its own spokesmen) that 
the Nixon administration was not consulting Bangkok before making de- 
cisions that deeply affected Thai security. General Kris Siwara declared in 
February that the American military presence in Thailand “gives us a warm 
feeling of security” but conceded that the numbers of American troops to 
remain in Thailand had not been fixed. (General Kris replaced Thanom as 
Commander in Chief of the Army a few months later; he failed to lead his 
troops against the Thai student demonstrators who overthrew Thanom in 
October.) In July 1973, the official Thai government spokesman complained 
to the New York Times that “Washington does not keep us informed” of its 
intentions (e.g., in regard to Cambodia). He pointed out that “before we 
can formulate our own policy we must know what the United States is plan- 
ning.”!4 It is difficult to know how clear it was to Thai military leaders, 
even at the time of the Cambodian bombing halt, that the Nixon administra- 
tion was losing the initiative on Indochina policy, to Congress. However, 
the subsequent overthrow of Thanom indicates that ‘this fact was not lost on 
Thailand’s civilian elite. 

Meanwhile, the Vietnamese refugees themselves had for several years 
been slowly melting into Thai society, which offered greater material com- 
fort and security than either of the two Vietnams. Bangkok, Hanoi, and 
Saigon are all virtually powerless to prevent this from happening. Saigon 
has the least leverage over the Vietnamese in Thailand and the least to gain 
from any country’s manipulation of them. Thus, South Vietnamese diplomats 
have long urged the Thais to let law-abiding Vietnamese become permanent 
residents.?5 By early 1974, the Thai government still offered no legal means 
for a refugee to become a permanent resident except by marrying a Thai 
citizen. Even if he was born on Thai soil, the child of Vietnamese refugee 
parents is classed as a refugee. However, there were signs that Thai officials 
might be experimenting with a pragmatic approach of not enforcing all the 


“New York Times, July 26,1973. 
18 Bangkok-Saigon relations reached such a low level that President Thieu’s visit | to 
Bangkok was cancelled in July 1973. ° 
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petty rules designed to remind a refugee of his status—in order to test the 
old dogma that Vietnamese are unassimilable. 

Political developments in Laos during 1973 suggested the possibility of an 
alignment of Chinese and U.S. policies toward Southeast Asia (similar to 
their alignment in South Asia). The aim would be to prevent the DRV from 
dominating the whole Southeast Asian mainland (with Soviet support). If 
such a balance should emerge, one can foresee continued manipulation of the 
Vietnamese minority issue by Hanoi and Bangkok for long-established ends: 
to warn each other of the danger of precipitate action and to remind their 
allies not to take them too much for granted. 


PETER A. POOLE is Associate Professor of International Affairs at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. e 


THE FAILURE OF THE DEMAND FOR 
A SEPARATE ANDHRA STATE 


/ Hugh Gray* 


The article seeks to set down the sequence of events that led to the failure 
of the demand for a separate Andhra State, to select what time has shown to 
be the important factors (not all of which were political) and tries to indi- 
cate why the demand failed. 

My article, “The Demand For A Separate Telengana State,”! described 
events in Andhra Pradesh before March 1971, when the Telengana Praja 
Samithi, lead by Dr. Chenna Reddy, emerged victorious from the Lok Sabha 
elections, winning ten of the fourteen Telengana constituencies and obtain- 
ing 47.5% of the votes cast. Despite this demonstration of public support for 
a separate Telengana state, the central government continued its opposition 
to the break-up of the state. 

The second annual conference of the T.P.S. held on April 3 and 4, 1971, 
instructed its leaders to take “all necessary and suitable steps in order to 
reach the cherished goal of a separate Telengana state.”* Dr. Chenna Reddy 
then initiated conversations with Indira Gandhi which resulted in his lead- 
ing the majority of T.P.S. members back into Congress on the basis of an 
oral agreement. The T.P.S. claimed that Mrs. Gandhi had implicitly en- 
dorsed their six point program: 


. Statutory powers for the Telengana Regional Committee. 
. Separate budget and separate accounts for the Telengana. 
. A separate Telengana Pradesh Committee. 

. The separation issue to be reopened at a later date. 

. Implementation of the Mulki Rules. 

. A change in the Congress Party state leadership. 


Non SP wh 


*The material for this article was collected during a two month field trip to Andhra 
Pradesh, July-September 1973. I am grateful to Sri Jagan Madhava for interpreting and 
research help. ` 

1See Asian Survey, 11:5 er a pp- ene 

*Deccan Chronicle, April 5, 1 
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Certainly she acted swiftly on the last point and Brahmananda Reddy was 
asked to resign. After consultations, P. V. Narsimha Rao, a Brahmin, an ex- 
Education Minister, and a distinguished intellectual and linguist, emerged 
as the center’s choice and became the first Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
from Telengana. 

Following the 1972 Legislative Assembly elections, when Congress won 
219 of the 270 seats it contested, P. V. Narsimha Rao again became Chief 
Minister. There were objections to his reappointment from some colleagues, 
but once the center’s wishes became known he was chosen unanimously by 
the State Congressmen at the leadership election. 

On May 2, 1972 the Andhra Pradesh government issued an Ordinance 
freezing all transactions in land.? On May 6, speaking in Vijayawada, the 
Chief Minister said that he “would implement the Congress election mani- 
festo whatever the consequences.”* On September 15, the Farm Ceilings Bill 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly. This intended reform was extremely 
unpopular with the country gentry of all three of the state’s regions and in 
the Legislative Council it was described by a Jana Sangh speaker as “dis- 
criminatory and inhuman.” 

The Kamma landlords of the coastal districts were among the dominant 
agricultural castes incensed by P. V. Narsimah Rao’s reforming zeal. The 
kamma caste had lost in power to the ubiquitous Reddis when Andhra Pra- 
desh was formed, as there were no Kammas in the Telengana. Kammas, such 
as Professor Ranga (then in the Swatantra Party), had been among the first 
to support the demand for a separate Telengana in 1969 and they were now 
joined by many others in discussing the desirability of separating Telengana 
and Andhra. Supporters of P. V. Narsimha Rao have since claimed that his 
land reforms provokedethe demand for a separate Andhra. It is difficult to 
know what weight should be given to this factor, as P. V. Narsimha Rao 
admitted while stressing its importance.” 

Since the Telengana agitation of 1969-1971 there had been mounting dis- 
content in Andhra at the changed balance of power between the regions in 
Telengana’s favor. This was increased by emotional reactions, when hun- 
dreds of Andhras returned to their own region telling stories of hardships, 
insults and physical violence to which they and other Andhras had been sub- 
jected in Hyderabad and the Telengana districts. It was believed that as a 
result of the agitation money had been directed to Telengana for develop- 
ment and the pace of electrification of villages in Andhra had been conse- 
quently slowed. There was a growing rejection by Andhras of the Telengana 
contention that the surplus of revenue accruing to the Telengana had not 
been spent in Telengana, but throughout the state. 


‘It prohibited “the alienation of agricultural lands in the state of Andhra Pradesh 
pending the enactment of a law for amending the Andhra Pradesh Ceiling in Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1961.” 

‘Deccan Chronicle, May 7, 1972. 

"Interview, Hyderabad, September 1973. 
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Dagmar Bernstorff considers that another factor promoting discontent 
among Andhra’s political elite was “the attempt by the Congress Party at 
the center to restructure the state leadership, particularly to break the power 
of the dominant agricultural castes and to establish a direct contact with 
politicians at the grass roots, without the link of strong factional leaders.”® 
Even the weather and the threat of famine may have aggravated the situa- 
tion: the monsoon rains did not fall and by September 25 all districts were 
stricken by drought. 

Under the “Mulki Rules” (an old firman of the Nizam of Hyderabad) no 
person could be appointed to a superior or subordinate service of the State 
if he had not been a permanent resident of the Hyderabad State for at least 
15 years. On October 3,.1972, the Supreme Court of India, reversing a pre- 
vious High Court ruling, found that the Mulki Rules were “Laws in force” 
for the Telengana region which had remained valid and operative after the 
formation of Andhra Pradesh, under Article 35(b) of the Constitution. 
When P. V. Narsimha Rao heard the results he said “The decision of the 
Supreme Court will bring finality to this matter.” 

The President of the Federation of Telengana Employees Unions and As- 
sociations said it was for the “government of Andhra Pradesh to prove its 
sincerity by issuing a general order removing all the Andhras holding Telen- 
gana posts in Telengana.” A spokesman for the Andhra Pradesh non- 
gazetted Officers Associations (representing Andhras), on the other hand, 
charged that “thirty million people have been deprived of their right to seek 
employment in their own beloved capital of Hyderabad. Hyderabad should 
be made a free zone with no restrictions regarding employment or education, 
or the secretariat and composite offices should be shifted to Andhra.”* 

In Andhra, students reacted swiftly to the Supreme Court judgment by 
organizing meetings and strikes and urging that the Mulki Rules should be 
scrapped to preserve the integrity of the state. Telengana students, however, 
demanded full implementation of the Mulki Rules. Student delegations were 
sent to Delhi to put their views to the Prime Minister. “She received us 
kindly, listened carefully to our views, but did not disclose hers.’ 

At the state level, relations between Andhra and Telengana ministers de- 
teriorated and they started to meet in separate regional groups. Local Con- 
gress units in Andhra passed resolutions demanding P. V. Narsimha Rao’s 
resignation. On October 25, the Chief Minister met student leaders at Eluru 
and tried to convince them as to the justice of the Supreme Court finding. 
His views were rejected and following the meeting students established ac- 
tion committees for agitation throughout the region demanding the repeal 
of the Mulki Rules. At this time the demand for a separate state was confined 


Dagmar Bernstorff, “Eclipse of ‘Reddy-Raj’? The Attempted Restructuring of Con- 
gress Party Leadership in Andhra Pradesh,” Asian Survey, 13:10 (October 1973), pp. 
959-979 


"Deccan Chronicle, October 4, 1972. A 
®Interview with student leaders, Waltair, September 1973. 
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to Swatantra and Jana Sangh members and supporters and other individuals, 
including students. 

In Vijayawada, the political center of the Andhra coastal districts, a Lec- 
turer in Physics at Loyola College advertised in a local paper to convene a 
meeting for the organization of protest. It was attended by doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen and representatives “of twelve cultural organizations.” The 
doctors had many grievances: that their hospitals had been starved of funds 
which had been poured into Hyderabad, “a distant, strange place, where, 
according to all accounts they (the patients) will be treated in a hostile 
way,” that when the medical services of the two regions had been integrated 
in 11956 the Telengana doctors had started off with a two year bonus because 
under the Nizam (unlike the British) there had been no two-year proba- 
tionary period before appointment. “The state of Andhra Pradesh was a 
malignant union and the Telenganas following their agitation had multiplied 
their privileges.”® The lawyers wanted a High Court in the Andhra region.1° 
The business men (and doctors with private nursing homes and clinics) 
were upset at the threat of a ceiling on urban wealth proposed by the state 
government. Some municipal councillors were disgruntled at the threatened 
change (later dropped) by the state government of a tax on the capital, 
rather than the rental, value of houses, because this would have been unpop- 
ular with voters. 

Links were established between the students and N.G.Os (Non-Gazetted 
Officers) who supplied them with “facts and statistics concerning the injus- 
tices done to the Andhra employees for the benefit of Telengana.”1 Strange 
rumors circulated in the villages that the Mulki Rules meant that land was 
going to be taken from poor peasants and that they would have to leave their 
villages. There was general unrest, but it was to take some weeks before it 
crystallized around tlfe demand for a separate state. During this time the 
state government took no decisive action to calm the rising tide of regional 
emotions. On November 21, the first police firings took place; nine people 
were killed at Ongole, two at Adoni and six at Tenali. 


On November 27, the Prime Minister announced her own compromise 
five-point formula: 


1. The Mulki Rules should be applied for recruitment to non-gazetted 
posts up to the level of Tahsildar, Civil Asst. Surgeon and Asst. En- 
gineer throughout the Telengana. 

2. In the case of composite offices such as the Secretariat and the offices 
of Heads of Departments, the Mulki Rules safeguards should apply 
for every second vacancy out of every three direct recruitment 
vacancies in non-gazetted posts. 


"Interviews with Dr. S. Srinivas Reddy and other doctors in Vijayawada, Guntur, and 
Visakpatnam, August 1973. 

2°Interviews with members of the Bar Association, Vijayawada, August 1973. 

“Interview with students, Waltair, September 1973. 
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3. The various service cadres up to the first or second gazetted level 
would be regionalized. 

4. The educational facilities in Hyderabad and Secunderabad would be 
extended. 

5. There would be a composite police force, drawn from both regions, 
for Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 


The P. M. stated that these points would have no retrospective effect and that 
there would be no reopening of the time set for the termination of the Mulki 
Rules (1977 for the City of Hyderabad and 1980 for the rest of the Telen- 
gana). 

The intervention of the Prime Minister was interpreted in Andhra as favor- 
able to the Telengana side, even though it did not go as far in this direction 
as the Supreme Court judgment. The inclusion of Asst. Engineers and Asst. 
Surgeons provoked these two sections of the Andhra professional classes into 
violent protest. The Prime Minister did not give advance notice of her five- 
point compromise and was therefore not able to sound out likely public re- 
action to it. Her prestige as an independent arbiter suffered; while in the 
Telengana agitation public rage had been directed against the state govern- 
ment, in Andhra it was now directed against the central government. The 
Andhra position became “the elimination of all concessions root and branch” 
which violated the spirit of compromise on which Telengana politicians 
maintained they had joined the state.!* 

The state cabinet endorsed the Prime Minister’s statement. B. V. Subba 
Reddy said “the Prime Minister’s award on the Mulki Rules may not pro- 
vide full satisfaction to many of us in Andhra, but it was one which was best 
in the circumstances and worth accepting as the only alternative to the more 
perplexing and intricate one of separation.”18 Buton November 30, the 
Andhra N.G.Os rejected the five-point formula as “totally unacceptable” 
and passed a resolution demanding abolition of the Mulki Rules, the Telen- 
gana Regional Committee and separate budget for the two regions.” The 
Telengana N.G.Os also rejected the formula and demanded full implemen- 
tation of the Mulki Rules.1* On December 1, the A. P. Congress Legislature 
Party “wholeheartedly welcomed and fully endorsed the five point formula.” 
Dr. Chenna Reddy declared that the “Centres proposals on the Mulki Rules 
adversely affected the interests of the Telengana.”15 

On December 7, the Andhra non-gazetted employees went on indefinite 
strike and “hundreds of telegrams, resolutions etc. were sent to the central 
government demanding repeal of the Mulki Rules and the abolition of other 
restrictions which were making a mockery of the very concept of an inte- 


*2Tnterview with Andhra N.G.O.s, Hyderabad, August 1973. 
28 Deccan Chronicle, November 8, 1972. 

+] bid., December 1, 1962. 

Loc. cit, 
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grated state.”!° On December 8, B. V. Subba Reddy (Deputy Chief Minis- 
ter), Kakani Venkatarathnam (Agricultural Minister), P. Basi Reddy and 
six other ministers sought the permission of the Congress President to resign 
on the ground that they were dissatisfied with the legal shape to be given to 
the P.M’s five-point formula. 

The decisive date when the agitation escalated into the demand for a sep- 
arate Andhra with mass support and the law and order situation deteriorated 
was December 10. A giant meeting in Vijayawada, at which Janą Sangh, 
Swatantra, Independents (including Tenneti Viswanatham) and some Con- 
gressmen spoke, passed a formal resolution demanding a separate Andhra 
state. The separatist flag, a white map of the Andhra and Ryalseema districts 
on a yellow background (designed by G. Latchanna, the backward classes 
Swatantra leader), started to appear on public buildings, offices and private 
houses in Vijayawada and Guntur, spreading outwards through the four 
coastal districts and the two regions. From that time only the CPI, the 
C.P.I.(M) and some Congressmen continued openly to support the integrat- 
ed state. Some Andhra N.G.Os consider the support of the CPI for integra- 
tion to have been of crucial importance, because a consequence of its stand 
was that thousands of tobacco workers and other trade unionists from unions 
controlled by the CPI did not join the agitation. The CP (Marxist-Leninist) 
supported separation: “It is irrelevant whether the state is divided or not, 
the agitation provided a useful training ground for the forthcoming class 
struggle and revolution.”!" The CPI view was that “smaller states lead to 
stronger groupings of the ruling classes.”18 

On December 11, B. V. Subba Reddy denied that the movement was led 
by “vested interests and landlords. It was led by students and employees.”1® 
By December 13 administration throughout the Andhra region was at a 
standstill. There were widespread attacks on public buildings, particularly 
central government property and the railways, clashes between demonstra- 
tors, police and soldiers, with deaths from firings. Some officials consider 
that the arrival of the Central Reserve Police and Army augmented the 
violence. 

On December 17, V. B. Subba Reddy, Kankani Venkataranam and other 
Congress ministers went to Vijayawada. In the morning they met the Bar 
Association, and at this time, according to its members, the ministers were 
still integrationists. By the evening, in response to mass pressure at an im- 
mense public meeting, they declared their support for a separate Andhra. 
On December 18, the nine Andhra ministers resigned from the 29-member 
P. V. Narsimha Rao cabinet. One of the resigning ministers, Basi Reddy, 
said that “nothing short of a separate state would satisfy the people now.” 


*°Interview with Andhra N.G.O.s, Hyderabad, August 1973. 

‘Interview with a Marxist-Leninist journalist, Hyderabad, August 1973. 
**Interview with Dasari Nagabushanam, CPI leader, Vijayawada, August 1973. 
"Deccan Chronicle, December 12, 1972: e 
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On December 21, the Mulki Rules Bill incorporating the P.IM’s five-point 
formula was passed by the Lok Sabha by a vote of 233 to 40. In the P.M’s 
speech she said “I stand very firmly for an integrated state . . . there is an 
overall rationality in the foundation of our states and we should be very care- 
ful not to break the foundation of rationality in momentary passions.”?° It 
seems from this statement that Indira Gandhi shares the CPI view that re- 
gional movements are volatil2 and temporary, not rooted in deep-seated and 
enduring mass antagonisms. 

On December 24 a procession and meeting in support of the integrated 
state was organized, with the permission of the Collector, in Vijayawada by 
the CPI and integrationist Congressmen. In a narrow street in the middle of 
the town, despite the use of tear gas and firings by the police, tie procession 
was halted by separatists hurling bottles and stones from roof tops. Three 
people were killed and thirty injured. When it was rumored that a plane from 
Hyderabad was to bring a Congress minister to speak at the meeting, the 
plane was prevented from landing by hundreds of people lying on the run- 
way. Approach roads to Vijayawada were blocked by students and telephone 
communications were cut; Kankani Venkatarathnam tried to persuade sep- 
aratists to allow the meeting to take place on the ground that it would be 
advantageous to demonstrate the lack of mass support for the integrated 
state. 

On December 25, Kankani Venkatarathnam died from a heart attack. As 
a popular Kamma leader with mass appeal he was the only Congressman who 
could have effectively led the movement. B. V. Subba Reddy, who took 
over, did not have the same mass appeal because he was considered emo- 
tionally erratic and devoted to Gandhian methods. (Some Andhra N.G.Os 
subsequently expressed the view that if they had had a Congress Andhra 
leader of Dr. Chenna Reddy’s calibre they would havé obtaired a separate 
state.) 21 

Kankani Venkatarathnam’s funeral, attended by more than a half million 
mourners (but not the Chief Minister or other senior Congress ministers), 
passed off without incident. The CRP and the army were withdrawn for the 
occasion, at the instigation of the collector. 

The Collector of Vijayawada, G. Kumaraswamy Reddy, seems to have 
played a vital role (like his colleague in Guntur) in calming the agitation 
by delaying tactics and containing violence by his diplomatic relations with 
the separatists, particularly students. “Despite the age difference he was like 
one of us, always sitting down with us in the most friendly way to discuss 
matters. One really felt that he cared, particularly about loss >f human life. 
Integrationists thought that he was favourable to the separation movement, 
but looking back one can see how his diplomacy dampened down the in- 
tensity of the agitation as h bargained with us on the limits to demonstra- 


2° Deccan Chronicle, December 22, 197 
2tInterview Andhra N.G.O.s, Hyderabad, August 1973. 
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tions, the timings of meetings, etc.”22 For example, he agreed with the stu- 
dents that they could have their “hartal” but from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. (because 
in daylight it was more easy to control), not 12 a.m. to 12 p.m. He insisted 
onan agreement that All India Radio stations should not be closed down by 
the demonstrations and telegraph and telephone services be allowed to func- 
tion. His strategy seems to have been to authorize meetings when possible 
and skillfully use curfews as during the first six days of January. 

On January 2 there was a complete Andhra “bandh.” By this time at least 
34 lives had been lost, a third of them in Guntur. On January 4, Andhra 
N.G.Os declared that they would continue an indefinite strike until the sep- 
arate state was obtained. Despite the lack of an effective leader and central 
direction, the agitation displayed greater energy and determination, with a 
systematic use of both non-violent and violent tactics, than the similar agita- 
tion in Telengana from 1969-1971. 

On January 11, the Congress Party President dissolved the Ad Hoc Con- 
gress Committee and appointed a smaller “High Power” committee to con- 
trol the Congress organizational affairs in the state. This committee was 
dominated by P. V. Narsimha Rao’s opponents. Some Congressmen began 
to feel that a war against the center was developing with the aim of unseat- 
ing the Prime Minister and that a period of Presidents Rule might be bene- 
ficial. There was a complete lack of contact between the central government 
and the non-Congress part of the movement. The regional issue was treated 
as a party issue. Mrs. Gandhi did not visit Andhra and seemed to consider 
the agitation as fostered by disgruntled Congressmen and vested interests 
opposed to her socio-economic reforms. 

_ On January 12, eight new ministers were sworn in (six new cabinet 
ministers). The vast majority of Zilla Parishad (District Committee) Chair- 
men (including Braħmananda Reddy’s brother, Chairman of Guntur Zilla 
Parishad) were strong supporters of separation. This led the new cabinet to 
discuss a proposal to supercede Zilla Parishads and reform the Panchayat 
system, which provided fresh fuel for the separatist fires. 

On January 13, a majority of the 18 members who attended the first meet- 
ing of the new High Power Committee spoke in favor of “Presidents Rule.” 
On January 17, 1973, the Deccan Chronicle predicted that “yet another Chief 
Minister is to be sacrificed to the integrated state. First Brahmananda Reddy 
to placate Telengana and now seventeen months later P. V. Narsimha Rao 
to placate Andhra.” On the same day P. V. Narismha Rao resigned. He said 
his resignation “was to accelerate the restoration of normalcy in the Andhra 
region.” As a Chief Minister who relied on support from the center, but had 
no support from powerful state Congress faction leaders, he had not been 
able to control the situation. His mistakes had been his statement welcoming 
the Supreme Court judgment on the Mulki Rules and in allowing his minis- 
ters to meet separately in regional groups. Andhras were also irritated by 


*2Tnterview with V. T. M. Prasad, student leader, Vijayawada, August 1973. 
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his having given Telengana Congressmen a larger share in the state leader- 
ship. Whether the agitation was an attempt to delay land reforms or not, he 
had certainly dismayed landed and business interests by his attempts to im- 
plement central policies. Students, doctors and lawyers from Andhra were 
alienated by his support for reservations and safeguards for Telengana peo- 
ple in the fields of education and employment. 

The sparks that ignited the discontent of Andhra into a demand for sep- 
aration were the Supreme Court judgment on the Mulki Rules and the Prime 
Minister’s compromise formula. P. V. Narsimha Rao may have influenced 
this intervention by the Prime Minister, but both events were outside his 
control, although he was much criticized by his political enemies on the 
grounds of his lack of administrative ability (“what can one expect when a 
scholar is made Chief Minister”) 2% and unskillful political maneuvering, as 
compared with Brahmananda Reddy. 

On January 18, the President of India announced Presidents Rule for 
Andhra Pradesh. The State Legislature was suspended rather than dismissed, 
so its members continued to receive their salaries. In Delhi, an Advisory 
Andhra Committee was appointed consisting mostly of Andhra MPs, but 
no minister was designated to give special attention to the state’s affairs. 
H. C. Sarin, V. K. Rao and N. Bhagwan Das were appointed as Advisers to 
the Governor (Khandubhai Desai) and the portfolios of the different de- 
partments distributed between them. 

It took some time for Presidents Rule to calm the Andhra agitation. In- 
deed, in January it reached a new peak of intensity and violence. On Janu- 
ary 23, 114 Congressmen from Andhra handed their resignations from the 
party to B. V. Subba Reddy and the Andhra Congress Action Committee 
sent an ultimatum to the center to concede separation by February 5. 

On January 24, Indira Gandhi said she regretted “th&t separatist Andhra 
leaders had taken to the streets without much consultation with me and are 
instigating people to violent activities. It is terrible to see that railway wag- 
gons carrying food and water to drought stricken people are being burnt 
indiscriminately and public services destroyed.”?* At this time the adminis- 
trative machinery ceased to function in the coastal districts and only the 
Central Reserve Police (whose morale was somewhat undermined in Vijaya- 
wada by being refused services in shops and streets and told to go home), 
the army and some individual officials retained some authority. Many per- 
sonal advantages were derived from the breakdown in Jaw and order. Land 
records were burnt and Excise offices raided. A man told me that his brother, 
who owed Rs 15,000 to the Excise Inspector, purchased his file at an im- 
provised auction and destroyed the record of his debt. The student leader, 
V. J. Augustine, was reported in the press as having given a call to armed 
struggle to achieve the separate Andhra state.?° 

23An Andhra lecturer, Jawaharlal Nehru University, July 1973. 


4 Hindu, January 25, 1973. 
5 Deccan Chronicle, February 26,1973. . 
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On February 25, the central Home Minister said “the Government was 
totally opposed to any move for a fresh reorganisation of states” and on 
February 28, the Prime Minister asserted that “possible repercussions in 
other states of the bifurcation of Andhra Pradesh would have to be con- 
sidered in deciding the issue.”?® On March 1, she ruled out another States 
Reorganisation Commission because “such talk would shake the very foun- 
dation of the country.” On March 2, the Home Minister declared in the 
Rajya Sabha that the improvement in Andhra Pradesh had vindicated the 
introduction of Presidents Rule and that the situation was being brought 
under control gradually. l 

On March 25, the 108 day strike of Andhra N.G.Os which had started on 
December 7, was called off. According to a spokesman it was impossible to 
continue any longer as their members were in an economically desperate 
situation and the settlement obtained from the state government was advan- 
tageous. It provided for an advance of two months pay and allowances on re- 
sumption of duty and a further advance of 15 days pay and allowances one 
month later. These advances were to be repaid in 15 instalments, commenc- 
ing after six months. They had not given way on the principle that the state 
would be bifurcated and would continue to press this view.?? The students, 
saying the same thing, returned to their studies. 

From March 28 through the summer there were a series of meetings be- 
tween the Prime Minister and Telengana and Andhra leaders in an attempt 
to find some new compromise to hold the state together under a popular 
government. These efforts failed and Presidents Rule was renewed for a 
further six months on September 1, 1973. 

It is difficult to know why the demand for a separate Andhra failed, leav- 
ing aside the Prime Minister’s firm decision not to concede it. Some local 
leaders in Vijayawada think it was a mistake to have pushed the movement 
to its maximum intensity in January as no further initiative was then pos- 
sible when the center failed to give way. It would have been better, they think, 
to have maintained a lower tempo and to have continued to demonstrate 
more strength and mass support than in the original Vishalandhra movement, 
which obtained the integrated state in 1956, after Potti Sriramulu’s fast to 
death. (Many*hoped that B. V. Subba Reddy would assume the same role, 
but he did not oblige.) The movement was always stronger in the four 
coastal districts than in Ryalseema. Even in September 1973, Vijayawada 
flew separatist Andhra flags, while in Ryalseema one only saw written on 
the walls “Down with Mulki Rules.” There was a lack of financial backing 
outside the coastal districts, which meant that the movement could not be 
successfully extended and intensified elsewhere. There were too many groups 
and too many leaders, without strong central direction, although there were 
some co-ordination committees. Agitators lost public sympathy by demand- 


**Ibid., March 1, 1973. 
*"Interviews with Andhra N.G.O.s in Hydefabad and Guntur, August 1973. 
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ing money from members of the public. There were no trains for fifteen 
days in January and public sympathy dwindled when the trains stopped. The 
Guntur tobacco growers, who gave considerable money and rice to the 
movement, grew worried about the marketing of their crop. Kankani Ven- 
kataratnam, who would have spearheaded the movement, died and in the 
course of time several students and politicians were won over by the in- 
tegrationists. There were widespread rumors about individuals pocketing 
much of the money donated. The N.G.Os, particularly outside the towns, 
could not hold out any longer and university students, disturbed over the 
prospect of losing another year from their studies, wished to return to their 
colleges. The merchant community, which had sustained heavy losses over 
five months, realized that in the face of the center’s determination to main- 
tain an integrated state, there was little point in continuing. The opposition 
of the CPI and CPI(M) to separation restrained their followers. People be- 
came tired. 

Although expressed more efficiently and forcibly, the demand for a sep- 
arate Andhra never had the same emotional drive as the demand for a sep- 
arate Telengana. Many Andhras, particularly Congressmen, were always 
prepared to compromise by accepting the integrated state (“politics is the 
art of the possible, if we cannot get a separate state we will settle for a truly 
integrated one”) ?8 in which they felt they would succeed and dominate. For 
the Telenganas there had seemed no such alternative. For them integration 
meant that they would be swallowed up, as other parts of the Hyderabad 
princely state had been in Mysore and Maharashtra. The center may well 
underestimate the strength of Telengana emotions, deriving from history 
and culture, even though Telengana economic grievances are palliated. 
Many center politicians consider regional movement¢ as highly irrational 
and provoked by disgruntled politicians or other shallow causes. V. B. Raju 
considered that “the problem is one of battling bureaucracies. The grievances 
of the Andhra and Telengana N.G.Os must be settled and the services effec- 
tively integrated. Regionalism is emotional and exploited by politicians, but 
it does not have deep, ineradicable roots like caste.” Regional feelings may 
be irrational, but they are strong, perhaps stronger than the center realizes. 

A final attempt was made to hold Andhra Pradesh together. A new for- 
mula, presented by Home Minister K. C. Pant, reportedly “received wide 
support from all sections of the Andhra and Telengana leaders, barring the 
close supporters of Dr. Chenna Reddy who still believe that there is no al- 
ternative to bifurcation.” The formula promised:?° 

1. The setting up at the state level of a Planning Board as well as Sub- 
Committees for backward areas. 

2. A new central university at Hyderabad. 

3. Local candidates to be given preference to a specified extent in the 


*5Interview with Basi Reddy, Hyderabad, September 1973. 
2°Precis from Indian Express, September @9, 1973. 
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matter of direct recruitment to (a) non-gazetted posts (other than in the 
Secretariat, offices of heads of department, other state level offices and in- 
stitutions and the Hyderabad City Police) ; (b) corresponding posts under 
the local bodies; and (c) the posts of tahsildars, junior engineers and civil 
assistant surgeons. In order to improve their promotion prospects service 
cadres should be organized to the extent possible on appropriate local basis 
up to specified gazetted level, first or second, as may be administratively con- 
venient. 

4, A high power administrative tribunal to be constituted to deal with the 
grievances of services regarding seniority, promotion and other allied mat- 
ters. 

5. To avoid litigation, the Constitution should be suitably amended. 

6. The above approach would render the continuance of Mulki rules and 
Regional Committee for the Telengana unnecessary. 

The strategy of the center seemed to be that the new formula should be one 
emanating from local leaders, not a central formula as the last had been, 
and to gain broad agrement on the formula prior to resolving the state lead- 
ership issue. In this way anyone staking a claim to the Chief Ministership 
could not easily oppose it Jater. Apart from Dr. Chenna Reddy, backed by 
the Telengana N.G.Os, the only other Congress politician of note to reject 
the settlement was M. T. Raju, an ex-Chief Secretary of Andhra turned Con- 
gressman on his retirement from the civil service. 

On the broad basis of support within the Congress Party (Swatantra and 
the Jana Sangh continued to demand a separate state), Mrs. Gandhi chose 
Vengal Rao (Velama) as Chief Minister on December 10, 1973, after 11 
months of President’s Rule. Vengal Rao is a decisive and effective adminis- 
trator, who as Home Minister of Andhra Pradesh successfully suppressed 
the Naxalite uprising in Srikakulam district. He is popular with Andhras, 
particularly Kammas, but his skill in handling major political and emo- 
tional issues is still to be tested. 

If this new state ministry, based upon K. C. Pant’s six-point formula does 
not succeed, the state may well be bifurcated before the next General Elec- 
tion if it becomes clear that separatist candidates will win in both regions 
at Congress’ expense. There may also be a new wave of separatist agitation, 
next time from Telengana. This is even more likely if Dr. Chenna Reddy is 
not taken into the central government. 

Another possibility is that Andhra Pradesh may be bifurcated as part of 
a general policy to create smaller states, but in view of the Prime Minister’s 
publicly expressed and reiterated thoughts, this seems unlikely. One con- 
sequence of the Andhra struggle for separation is that Indira Gandhi’s image, 
as a mother Kali with solutions to all problems, has been at least tarnished 
by her intervention in the state’s affairs. 


HUGH GRAY is Lecturer in Politics at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 7 


THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGE IN THAILAND: 
REVIEW OF FINDINGS 
/ Visid Prachuabmoh and John Knodel* 


T Longitudinal Study of Social, Economic and Demographie Change 
in Thailand, a national sample survey covering a broad range of topics, is 
being conducted by the Institute of Population Studies of Chulalongkorn 
University. It is the first and only survey of its kind in Thailand and has sys- 
tematically collected a vast array of information on the characteristics and 
behavior of the Thai population not available from any other source on a 
national level. 

The Longitudinal Study began in 1968 with an initial stage of planning 
and preparations. The first rounds of interviews took place in rural areas in 
April and May 1969 and in urban areas (defined as officially designated 
municipal areas) one year later. Both rural and urban samples were essen- 
tially national in scope, although for various reasons certain areas (most 
notably the four predominantly Muslim provinces in the south of Thailand) 
were excluded from the sampling universe. For the rural survey the popula- 
tion of the excluded areas constituted about 18% of Thailand’s total rural 
population; for the urban survey the excluded areas comprised about 5% 
of the total urban population. The 1969 rural sample contained about 1500 
households and the 1970 urban sample about 2000 households. Taken to- 
gether (and properly weighted), the two samples constitute an essentially 
national sample of the Thai population. When considering the results of 
each sample it is important to bear in mind that the Thai pepulation lives 
predominantly in rural areas. According to preliminary results of the 1970 
census, less than 15% of the total population resides in municipal areas. 
Furthermore, over half of the urban population lives in the capital, Bangkok- 
Thonburi, which is over 30 times larger than the largest provincial town. For 
both samples, data was collected through interviewing the household head, 


*This review is based largely on the English language reports available as of August 
1973 (see appended bibliography). These more detailed reports are available on request 
from the Institute of Population Studies, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, Thailand. 
In addition, some findings from articles published in the Thai language are used as well 
as a number of findings from tabulations not yet incorporated into written papers or 
reports. Thus this review is a collaborative effort of the entire Institute of Population 
Studies Staff. e 
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his wife and other married women living in the household with a prescribed 
schedule of questions. University students supervised by staff members of the 
Institute of Population Studies served as interviewers. 

The second round of the survey took place in April and May 1972 for 
the rural sample and April and May 1973 for the urban sample and were 
designed not only to collect data for longitudinal analysis but to preserve the 
cross-sectional nature of the sample as well. Thus in addition to reinterview- 
ing as many of the former respondents as could be contacted, a supplemen- 
tary sample of new respondents was also interviewed to allow for loss to 
follow-up and the formation of new households. The data collected for the 
1972 rural sample and 1973 urban sample therefore not only permit direct 
measurement of change among ithe individual households originally inter- 
viewed three years before but can also be analyzed as separate national 
samples reflecting conditions of the year of interview. The 1973. urban survey 
marks the end of the fieldwork stage of the Longitudinal Survey. 

The analysis of data from the Longitudinal Study is an ongoing process 
which is far from completed. Although progress has already been made in 
the processing of data from the 1972 rural round, the analysis of data from 
this round has only begun. In addition, since data processing for the second 
urban round is just in its initial stage, study of changes is largely a matter 
for future analysis. The current review of findings is based on results from 
the first rural and urban rounds unless otherwise specified. 

Response rates: In both the 1969 rural and 1970 urban surveys, the re- 
sponse rate was high. Only four percent of households in the rural target 
sample were omitted completely and these were largely due to no one being 
home at the time of the survey or an inaccessible location for the house. 
There were only a small number of outright refusals resulting in completely 
missed households. Ih the urban sample also about four percent of the house- 
holds could not be interviewed at all although a greater proportion of missed 
houses was due to refusals than in the rural phase. In a substantially larger 
number of households, however, not all of the members eligible for inclusion 
could be interviewed. When this situation arose it was virtually always be- 
cause the household member in question was temporarily away from home. 
In the rural phase about 16% of the household heads and 7% of the eligible 
women could not be reached for interviewing. The figures were almost 
- identical for the urban survey where 16% of the heads. and 5% of the women 
were unavailable for interview. In the cases where the household head was 
not available, questions on general characteristics of the household were 
asked of some other household member, usually his wife. 

For the second rural and urban rounds, overall response rates for the 
cross-sectional sample have not yet been calculated but the general impres- 
sion is that they are somewhat lower, particularly for the urban sample. Fol- 
low-up rates, however, have been calculated on a preliminary basis for the 
longitudinal sample. In the 1972 rural sample, information was collected for 
80% of the household heads (in 7%, of the cases however the information 
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was provided indirectly through the wife) and 80% of the former eligible 
women were Teinterviewed; in the 1973 urban sample the equivalent follow- 
up rates were 62% for the household head (9% indirectly) and 63% for the 
eligible women. One factor depressing the follow-up rates in the rural sample 
was the necessity of excluding three of the original 45 villages from the sec- 
ond round because of increased security problems in the areas where the 
villages were located, This accounts for almost a third of the loss to follow-up 
of household heads and almost a quarter of the loss of eligible women. In the 
urban sample, no entire sample blocks were lost to follow-up, but in several 
blocks large scale new construction had resulted in the destruction of a size- 
able proportion of the original sample houses. 

Age-sex-marital status distributions: Thailand’s population is a predomi- 
nantly young one. Among the total rural population, which comprises four- 
fifths of the Thai people, over 45% have not yet reached fifteen. A somewhat 
lower proportion of the urban population falls in these young age-groups but 
even in Bangkok-Thonburi over half of the population is under twenty and 
close to 40% are under fifteen. On the other hand, only a relatively small 
proportion of the population are elderly: about 3-4% are 65 or older. In both 
countryside and city, there are more males than females in the youngest ages 
but females predominate in the oldest ages. In rural areas, for example, there 
are 105 males per 100 females at ages below 15 and only 88 males per 100 
females at ages 60 or older. The sex ratios in urban areas for the correspond- 
ing age groups were found to be 101 and 68 respectively. 

Almost all Thais marry long before they reach the end of their reproduc- 
tive years. In the rural sample only one percent of the men and two percent 
of the women aged 50 or more report they were never married. The corres- 
ponding proportions single in the cities were somewhat higher and consti- 
tuted two percent of the men and almost six percent of the women aged 50 
or over. The majority of elderly women (65 and over) are widowed or di- 
vorced but less than a fifth of elderly men are living without a spouse. 

At the younger adult ages there are substantial rural-urban differences 
among both sexes in marital status. The highest proportions single at these 
ages are found in Bangkok-Thonburi and the lowest among the rural popula- 
tion, with provincial towns occupying an intermediate position, For example, 
the proportion of single men aged 20-24 was 64% in rural areas, 75% in 
provincial towns and 83% in the capital. Among women of this age, 42% 
were single in rural areas, 51% in provincial towns and 70% in Bangkok- 
Thonburi. These contrasts probably result from a combination of rural- 
urban differences in marriage patterns as well as differential migration 
among persons of different marital status. Thus, on the one hand, migration 
to the cities probably occurs disproportionately among unmarried individ- 
uals and inflates the proportion single in the cities. On the other hand, per- 
sons enter into marriage at younger ages in the countryside than in urban 
places and wait longest to marry in Bangkok-Thonburi. In the rural areas, 
women marry on the average close to fheir 21st birthday while in the cities 
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they wait a year or so longer. Rural men enter their first marriage on the 
average close to 25 but urban men report an average age which is two to 
three years older. The rural-urban differences in the age at first marriage 
undoubtedly reflect a whole complex of social and cultural differences. Cer- 
tainly one factor that plays a role is the tendency among urban dwellers to 
seek a higher level of education. It may also reflect an attitude within certain 
sectors of the urban population, particularly among males, that marriage 
should be postponed until one has sufficient financial or occupational security 
or at least favorable prospects. The later age at marriage of the urban 
couples probably gives them an added economic advantage over their rural 
counterparts when they start their newly married life. 

Household size and structure: Differences in the size of urban and rural 
households are not striking. Rural households average 6.4 members while 
Bangkok-Thonburi households average 6.5 members. Only provincial urban 
households are somewhat smaller with 5.7 members on tthe average. House- 
holds in Bangkok-Thonburi are much more likely to include servants than 
elsewhere and this in part accounts for their larger average size in compari- 
son to households in provincial towns. One or two person households are 
more common in urban areas in general than in the countryside. 

Slightly more than half of both rural and urban households consist of just 
one nuclear family (either a couple with unmarried children or, less com- 
monly, a couple without children or one parent with unmarried children). 
Since households consisting of only one person or of related or unrelated 
unmarried individuals are almost nonexistent in the countryside and consti- 
tute only 14% of urban households, the vast majority of the remaining 
households consisted of some type of extended family; the most common, 
however, still consists of only one married couple but includes a parent or 
grandparent of one of the spouses. Only 14% of the rural households and 
9% of the urban households contained two or more married couples living to- 
gether. Extension is almost always in a vertical manner with horizontally 
extended families composing less than one percent of rural households and 
less than five percent of urban households. 

There appears to be a cyclical relationship between the family composition 
of a househo and the age of the household head. In both rural and urban 
samples the proportion of household heads living in nuclear family house- 
holds first increases and then decreases with age. According to the 1972 
rural survey, 60% of rural women reported they lived with her parents or 
relatives immediately following her first marriage and another 14% indi- 
cated they lived with the husband’s parents or relatives, Among urban wom- 
en, just over one-fourth said they moved in with her family and just under a 
fourth said they moved in with the husband’s family. The common obser- 
vation by anthropologists that newly-wed couples remain with the wife’s or 
husband’s family for only a transitional period (until the next sibling gets 
married or until the couple start having children of their own) is confirmed 
by the Longitudinal Study data showing that most married couples were no 
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longer living with their parents or relatives at the time of interview. The 
cycle is completed, however, when the couple’s children marry and join them 
for a temporary period and the family is once again an extended family type. 

Origins and mobility: Persons residing in the countryside are much more 
likely than their urban compatriots to have been born where they were living 
at the time of the survey. A little less than one-third of household heads living 
in either the capital or provincial cities were born in their current city of 
residence. In contrast two-thirds of rural household heads lived in the same 
district (amphoe) in which they were born. A sizeable proportion of urban 
dwellers come originally from the countryside themselves although a larger 
proportion of migrants to Bangkok-Thonburi than to provincial towns were 
born in some other urban place and thus have an urban background. In ad- 
dition about half the migrant household heads living in the capital have 
moved only once in their lifetime whereas only one third of migrants living 
in provincial urban places fall in this category. Thus it appears that migrants 
to Bangkok-Thonburi are more likely to move there directly and stay there 
than migrants to provincial towns. However, residents of Bangkok-Thonburi 
appear more likely to change residence within the city than provincial urban 
dwellers. 

There is a sizeable representation of persons who are Chinese by birth 
among residents of Bangkok-Thonburi, particularly among the older gener- 
ation. Almost one fifth of all household heads in the capital and one third 
of those aged 45 or over were born in either China, Taiwan or Hong Kong. 
About 10% of the provincial urban residents were Chinese born. Very few 
of the rural household heads of ‘any age or urban household heads under 30 
were Chinese by birth. 

Not only is their lifetime mobility higher, but urbap residents are more 
likely than their rural counterparts to have changed residence recently. In 
addition, younger rural and urban dwellers are more likely to change resi- 
dence than was true of their parents when they were the same age. 

In addition to residential mobility, job mobility is also more common in 
urban than rural areas. In contrast to 3% of tthe rural male household heads ` 
almost 10% of their urban counterparts reported changing jobs within the 
two years prior to the survey. . 

Economic characteristics: The rural population is overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural in terms of its economic pursuits. About 80% of both economically 
active men and women report themselves as being farmers or in other related 
agricultural occupations. In the cities and towns farming accounts for only 
a small minority of the economic activity but virtually all other occupations 
are more strongly represented than in the countryside. 

Women’s labor force participation when defined to include both wage 
earning women and women who work without direct monetary remuneration 
in family enterprises or on the family farm is very high, representing 80% 
of rural women in the working ages and almost half of urban women. Female 
employment for pay outside the home both before and after marriage is 
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highest in the capital and lowest in the countryside although sizeable and 
apparently increasing proportions of both rural and urban women are in- 
volved. In Bangkok-Thonburi over a third of married women reported ever 
having worked for wages before marriage and almost 30% after marriage. 
Among country women about one-fourth ever worked for wages prior to 
marriage and one-fifth after marriage. Provincial urban women occupied an 
intermediate category. In all three rural-urban categories younger women 
were more likely to have ever worked for wages both before and after mar- 
riage than older women, suggesting a recent trend toward increasing wage 
employment outside the home for Thai women. 

The majority of urban dwellers commute to their work although almost 
one-fourth work at home. The proportion commuting is about the same for 
residents of the capital and provincial urban places, but the time and dis- 
tance of commuting is considerably longer on the average for residents of 
the capital. 

The home of many Thais serve not only as a place of residence but also as 
an area for other purposes such as cottage industry or raising domestic ani- 
mals. Just more than half of rural and urban household heads report they 
use their house solely as a place of residence. Only 28% of urban household 
heads report that they own the house they live in. 

Urban residents are much more likely than their rural counterparts to 
possess many of the material goods common to modern industrial societies. 
Radios, however, are among the most common possessions in both town and 
country. Sixty percent of rural households and over 80% of urban house- 
holds have one. Television, however, is strictly an urban possession and with- 
in cities it is quite common. Sixty percent of households in the capital and 
one-fourth in provincial towns have a set. Automobiles, another example of 
a strictly urban possession, are claimed by one-fifth of Bangkok-Thonburi 
households and just over five percent of provincial urban ones. This figure 
may include some vehicles operated by the household but actually owned by 
the company one of the members works for in addition to some privately 
owned vehicles used for both personal and business purposes. Private car reg- 
istration figures in Bangkok-Thonburi agree closely with the high rate of car 
ownership found in the Longitudinal Study. Modern appliances such as sew- 
ing machines, electric fans and electric irons are also far more common in 
the cities. The differences in material possessions clearly indicate the eco- 
nomic advantage of urban residents over their rural counterparts. 

Rural manpower and farming: Most rural household heads reported them- 
selves either as self-employed or working in a family enterprise (totalling 
85%), while the rest were largely employed in the private sector and in gov- 
ernment service. 

Much of the rural labor force seems to be active year-round with 47% of 
household heads reporting they were working steadily throughout the year, 
and less than 3% reporting no emplqyment at all. March and April, the 
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driest months, were characterized by the greatest amount of slack in rural 
employment. 

Among farmers, rice was the dominant crop, with about 80% growing 
some rice and nearly 40% growing rice exclusively. About 14% of the farm- 
ers grow fruits or cash crops instead of rice. Nearly 15% of all farm house- 
holds carried on home industries on the side. 

Nearly 80% of the sample fully owned the land they worked, while 10% 
of the farmers owned no lard. Some 38% of all farmers used fertilizers. Big 
farmers (cultivating over 40 rai) tended to use more than small farmers 
(less than 10 rai) ; i.e., nearly half the big farmers used some fertilizer, while 
only 31% of the smallest fermers did so. Fruit growers tended to use more 
fertilizer than other farmers, and the cash-crop farmer used the least. 

About 80% of farmers use no insecticides at all while 15% use insecti- 
cides regularly and another 5% use it occasionally. Farmers cultivating large 
areas are somewhat more Ikely to use insecticides than farmers cultivating 
small areas; the difference, however, is not very pronounced. 

Overall, farmers who felt their land was sufficient to provide a living for 
their family equalled the number who felt their land not sufficient. As might 
be expected, most farmers with large holdings were satisfied with their 
amount of land, while those with small holdings were dissatisfied. 

Exposure to mass media: With the advent of the transistor radio even re- 
mote areas lacking electricity can come into daily contact with the modern 
urban culture. Since the majority of rural households have a radio, it is not 
surprising that over half of the male household heads indicated they listened 
to the radio daily and only 10% responded they do not listen at all, Televi- 
sion viewing on the other hand is very rare in the countryside with the ma- 
jority indicating they never see TV. Newspaper and magazine reading is 
also not frequent among the rural population: only 70% read newspapers 
daily or nearly daily and half never read them at all; over four-fifths never 
read magazines or books. The radio thus occupies a particularly important 
position as a source of information and a contact for the rural population 
with the outside world. 

Urban household heads, in comparison to their rural counterparts, listen to. 
the radio slightly less frequently but watch TV, read newspapers, and read 
magazines or books much more frequently. Almost two-fifths read news- 
papers daily or nearly daily both in the capital and in the provincial towns 
and television is viewed daily or ‘often by a third in up-country towns and 
two-fifths in Bangkok-Thonburi. As a result the urban population is undoubt- 
edly better informed about current developments and more frequently ex- 
posed to modern ideas and tastes. 

Educational attainment and aspirations: [literacy or lack of an elemen- 
tary education is rapidly disappearing in Thailand among the young gener- 
ations in both the cities and the countryside but substantial gaps persist 
between men and women and more significantly between rural and urban 
residents, particularly with respect fo education above the primary level. 
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For the rural population the educational pyramid narrows sharply after the 
first four years of compulsory education for the younger as well as older 
generations. Only a small fraction have gone beyond this level. Even in the 
capital, where the population is characterized by the highest educational 
levels, only a small proportion go beyond high school. ‘And at all ages in 
both rural and urban areas, men are better educated than women. 

Rural fathers have much lower educational expectations for their sons 
than do urban fathers. In one respect this can be thought of as realistic ap- 
praisal of actual educational prospects but in another it can also serve as one 
factor contributing to a continuing rural-urban educational gap. 

Religious affiliation and supernatural beliefs: The overwhelming majority 
of rural and urban Thais share an adherence to Buddhism. Representation 
of diverse religions, although quite limited, is nevertheless greatest in the 
capital and least in the countryside. The most common religions besides 
Buddhism are Islam and Confucianism. 

Rural and urban Thais also share a number of common traditional reli- 
gious practices and supernatural beliefs. The majority of both city and coun- 
try dwellers, for example, believe in or have performed ceremonies to help 
their fortune, have gone for ritual bathings in order to be blessed or purified, 
and have performed thanksgiving ceremonies at a spirit shrine or sacred 
site in return for fulfilled requests. Although urban Thais attach less impor- 
tance to astrological neadings than their rural compatriots, there are clearly 
many aspects of the formal as well as the “folk religion” that bind them to 
the same culture. 

Chinese ethnicity: The largest and economically most important ethnic 
minority in Thailand is the Chinese. Since there is no simple and totally sat- 
isfactory way to determine who is and who is not an ethnic Chinese, several 
approaches have been used. The ethnic origin of the name, the language 
spoken in the house, place of birth, adherence to Confucianist doctrines, and 
the presence of certain common Chinese features such as a Chinese altar were 
all noted. On the basis of this information, it is clear that ethnic Chinese are 
most commonly found in Bangkok-Thonburi and least commonly in rural 
areas. Although the exact percentage depends on the definition used, it ap- 
pears that roughly one-third of the households in the capital and about one- 
sixth in the provincial towns can be considered more or less as ethnically 
Chinese. These estimates undoubtedly include a number of mixed Thai-Chi- 
nese households and the extent to which the household members identify 
themselves as ethnic Chinese surely varies as well. It is clear, for example, 
that only a minority of ethnic Chinese profess to be Confucianists and that 
the large majority have adopted Buddhism as their religion. 

Marriage customs, mate selection and post-nuptial residence: Marriage 
takes place earliest on the average among men and women living in the coun- 
tryside and latest among residents of the Bangkok-Thonburi metropolis. 
About 18% of rural wives indicated they were related to their husbands be- 
fore marriage and one-fourth of these women said their husbands were a close 
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relative. Among married women, the highest proportion who are married 
for the second or third time are found in the rural population and the lowest 
proportion among residents of the capital. Newlywed couples in the urban 
areas are much more likely than their rural counterparts to live separately 
from parents or relatives. Still 60% of married couples in rural areas and 
about half in urban places reported living with their parents immediately 
following their first marriage. In addition, only a minority of both rural and 
urban respondents expressedly felt that their own sons and daughters should 
start out their marriage in a separate residence. Residence with the wite’s 
family was preferred in the countryside whereas residence with the hus- 
band’s family, due largely to the influence of the ethnic Chinese population 
who predominantly prefer the latter pattern, was preferred among Bangkok- 
Thonburi residents. Most respondents, whether from the countryside or the 
city, claimed they chose their own mate and felt that their own sons and 
daughters should do the same. Finally, marriage payments, usually in the 
form of some sort of bride-price, are involved in the majority of Thai mar- 
riages with little difference apparent between the rural and urban popula- 
tions. 


The later age of marriage in the cities is probably both a cause and a con- 
sequence of economic and educational differences between the rural and 
urban populations. Most likely it contributes to the economic advantage of 
urban families over their rural counterparts. 


In addition, the greater frequency of establishing a separate residence 
among urban dwellers immediately following marriage is not only the result 
of a greater shortage of space in urban housing units but also quite likely 
both reflects and enhances the greater independence of young urban married 
couples from their parental generation. At the same time, however, the sub- 
stantial similarities found between rural and urban respondents with respect 
to customs and attitudes concerning mate selection and marriage represents 
another important part of the common culture that binds Thais together into 
one society. 


Circumstances of birth deliveries: Urban maternity conditions are clearly 
superior to rural ones. The vast majority of rural mothers had their last 
birth at home and most were delivered by a granny midwife. Fifteen percent 
attended to their own delivery or were assisted only by their husband or a 
relative. Less than one-fifth were attended by a medically trained professional 
person and one in fifteen indicated they usually gave birth in a hospital or 
health center. In contrast the vast majority of urban women were attended to 
by a medically trained nurse, midwife or doctor and very few reported self 
deliveries attended only by husbands or relatives. In addition women in 
Bangkok-Thonburi were much more likely to have their most recent birth 
delivered by a more highly trained medical person than provincial urban 
women. Almost three-fourths of mothers in the capital were attended by a 
physician and about the same propoytion had their most recent birth in a 
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hospital. The same was true for about two out of five women residing in 
provincial urban areas. 

Fertility levels: Fertility in Thailand is high although sizeable differences 
are apparent between the rural and urban populations. Family size is large 
whether measured in terms of live births or living children. Married women 
in the rural areas at the end of their reproductive years (40-44) averaged 
6.9 live births and 5.6 living children; provincial urban women had 5.8 live 
births and 5.2 living children; and Bangkok-Thonburi women averaged 5.3 
live births and 5.0 living children. The larger differences between the aver- 
age number of live births and living children in the rural areas suggests that 
infant and childhood mortality are higher in rural than in urban places. 

Current marital fertility rates are also high but they suggest that completed 
family size will be substantially łower among the more recent generations of 
urban women and thus that fertility has been declining in urban areas (par- 
ticularly in the capital but also in provincial towns) over the last couple of 
decades. Rural women in contrast are still experiencing fertility rates which 
imply little change of family size in the future. Preliminary analysis of the 
1972 data from the second rural round of the Longitudinal Survey, however, 
indicate a slight reduction of rural marital fertility rates since the first round 
data were collected three years earlier. 

In urban areas there is also a distinctly inverse relationship between edu- 
cational attainment and fertility. Better educated women have fewer children 
and lesser educated women have more. In rural areas very few women have 
gone beyond fourth grade and thus differences in educational attainment 
among rural women are much more constricted. However rural women with 
no schooling appear to have higher fertility than women with some school- 
ing. For women with the same number of years of schooling, rural-urban dif- 
ferences in fertility Sill persist although at a somewhat reduced level. 

Desired family size: Data for both rural and urban women in Thailand 
indicate that the large majority of respondents are able to provide numerical 
responses to questions on desired family size. Although there is evidence 
that some women tend to rationalize the number of children they have when 
stating the number they would want if they were recently married, the vast 
majority of respondents prefer a number which is different from the number 
of living children they had at the time of the interview. Women who had al- 
ready reached or exceeded their desired number were almost universal in 
stating they wanted no additional children whereas only a minority of wom- 
en who had yet to reach their desired family size said they wanted no more 
children. Finally, the proportion of women who practiced family planning 
is substantially greater among women who had already achieved or exceeded 
their desired family size than among women who had fewer than their de- 
sired number. The results suggest that in Thailand responses to inquiries on 
family size preferences need to be interpreted with caution, but are nonethe- 
less meaningful. 

The average reported desired number of children is 3.9 for married rural 
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women, 3.8 for provincial urban women and 3.6 for Bangkok-Thonburi 
women. Married men expressed a somewhat higher desired family size: 4.5 
children for rural men, 4.0 for provincial urban men, and 3.9 for Bangkok- 
Thonburi men. Both men and women express desired family sizes below the 
average sizes actually being attained by couples at the completion of their 
childbearing period. Desired family size also shows an inverse relationship 
with educational attainment. Better educated women tend to express lower 
desired family sizes. Even among better educated women, however, it ap- 
pears that their actual number of living children will on the average exceed 
their ideal by the time they complete their reproductive period. 

Almost two thirds of rural men with four or more children fee] that hav- 
ing many children is an advantage. Among provincial urban fathers this 
proportion is only 40% and only a little more than a third of Bangkok- 
Thonburi fathers with four children feel this way. Providing additional 
labor was much more frequently cited as an advantage of many children by 
rural than by urban fathers. 

Desire for additional children: The majority of married women in the 
reproductive ages say they want no more children. This is true in both the 
countryside and the cities. The more children a woman already has, the more 
likely she is to not want any additional children, but even among women with 
only three living children well over half in both rural and urban areas say 
they want no more. Indeed close to half of the rural women and 40% of 
urban women with only two living children indicate they have had all they 
want. Preliminary analysis of data from the second rural round of the survey 
indicate that the proportion of women not wanting more children has in- 
creased during the three years since the last survey. 

Among married men whose wives are in the childbearing ages, the pro- 
portion who say they want no more children is actually somewhat higher 
than among women. The finding that such large proportions of men and 
women with only two, three, or four children say they wish no more implies 
that Thai couples are having many unwanted births since the data on the 
average number of living children suggests that most will eventually have 
more than just three or four. i 

Although rural women and men express higher ideal family sizes, the 
data on desire for additional children suggest that they are as likely to want 
to stop childbearing as their urban counterparts with the same number of 
living children. This suggests that the rural-urban differences in desired 
family size may be due more to rationalization of the number they already 
have than a reflection of a true desire for larger families on the part of rural 
couples. 

Family planning—knowledge, attitude and practice: A large majority of 
married Thai women of childbearing age have at least a superficial knowl- 
‘edge of birth control. Over three quarters of rural women and over 90% of 
urban women could either mention a method of birth control or indicated 
they recognized a method when a list was read to them: The proportions who 
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said they knew a method in detail was much lower and district rural-urban 
differences were evident with women residing in the capital being most likely 
to know a method in detail and rural women least likely. Thus the widespread 
familiarity with family planning methods should not obscure the need for 
programs to communicate accurate and detailed information about birth 
control. Among both rural and urban women, female sterilization and oral 
contraception are the specific methods most often known both with respect 
to the proportion who could either mention or recognize them and the per- 
cent who said they knew them in detail. 

Slightly more than half of the currently married women 15-44 in both 
rural and urban places indicated approval of the general concept of family 
planning. Explicit disapproval was expressed by just less than a third of 
rural women and a fourth of urban women. The rest were either uncertain 
as to their attitude or else gave only conditional approval. 

Although the majority of Thai women have at least a superficial knowledge 
of birth control and approve the concept of family planning, only a minority 
practice it. Rural-urban differences are sharp. In the first rural and urban 
round of the survey only 11% of rural wives under age 45 reported that 
they were currently using some method compared to 29% of provincial 
urban wives and 36% of Bangkok-Thonburi residents. However, preliminary 
findings from the second rural round in 1972 indicated that current prac- 
tice among rural women has doubled in the three years between the surveys. 
It should be noted that during this same period the National Family Plan- 
ning Program of the Ministry of Public Health was officially started and as 
a matter of policy has focused its major efforts in rural areas. 

Knowledge, attitude, and practice of birth control show some relationship 
with educational attainment. Better educated women are more likely to know, 
approve and practice some methods both in rural and urban places. How- 
ever at each educational level, substantial rural-urban differences in knowl- 
edge and practice persist. Indeed urban women with no formal education 
are just as likely to know a method of birth control and considerably more 
likely to be a practicing a method than rural women who completed four years 
of school. The influence of the urban environment on matters of family plan- 
ning appears to be more significant than formal education. 

Women who do not want any more children are much more likely to use 
birth control than women who have not yet reached their desired number. 
Nevertheless, only 15% of rural women and 46% of urban women who want 
no more children are currently using some method. 

Thus the most immediate reason that Thai women have more children 
than they wish is lack of contraceptive practice. Indeed there appears to be 
a large potential target for the Family Planning Program. At the time of the 
first rounds of the survey over half of rural wives in the reproductive ages, 
nearly a third of provincial urban wives, and a quarter of Bangkok-Thonburi 
wives indicated that they wanted no additional children but were not prac- 
ticing any form of contraception. In addition, a sizeable proportion of these 
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women indicated they intended to use contraception some time in the future 
and this should be a particularly receptive group for accepting family plan- 
ning services. 

Son preference: To some extent Thais prefer to have sons rather than 
daughters although generally couples prefer to have children of both sexes. 
Among women who want additional children and specify the sex of the de- 
sired children, more prefer to have an additional son than an additional 
daughter, although a large proportion of women wanting additional children 
indicate that either sex is desired. One group, however, which expressed a 
particularly strong preference for sons was the urban ethnic Chinese. With 
the exception of this group the preference for sons does not seem to have 
much effect on desire for additional children or family planning practice. 
Thus among the rural population and urban ethnic Thais, the number of 
sons already born does not appear to have a consistent effect on desire for 
additional children or current contraceptive use. Although the evidence is 
inconclusive, it appears that Thais prefer to have at least one child of each 
sex. In general, however, it does not appear that sex-preferences for children 
will be an important barrier to acceptance of family planning except perhaps 
for the ethnic Chinese. The number of children a couple has appears to be 
a much more important determinant of desire for additional children and 
use of contraception than is the particular sex composition of the offspring. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RURAL-URBAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Comparisons of Bangkok-Thonburi provincial urban centers and rural 
areas reveal both sharp contrasts and interesting similarities between the 
people of the countryside, who make up the vast majorijy of the total popu- 
lation, and the city dwellers. The differences that exist confirm many of the 
conventional expectations social scientists have concerning rural-urban con- 
trasts. Bangkok-Thonburi residents are the most modernized in their attri- 
butes, attitudes, and behavior while rural residents are the least. For many 
aspects the gap is large. Residents of provincial cities and towns usually fit 
somewhere in between but generally resemble their counterparts in the capital 
far more closely than they resemble the population of the coufitryside. The 
rural-urban gap is wide with respect to such important determinants of the 
quality of life as education, material possessions, and medical services and 
in all these aspects the urban population in the capital and the provinces re- 
semble each other far more than they resemble rural residents. 

In other important respects, the distributions of the rural and urban popu- 
lation are quite similar. This is true, for example, with respect to the size and 
type of household, religious affiliation and certain religious practices as well 
as certain aspects of mate selection and marriage customs, all of which con- 
firm that both rural and urban Thais do indeed share many elements of a 
common culture. It is also important to recognize that even when the rural 
and urban distributions differ markedly, usually there is still substantial 
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overlap between them. Thus, for example, even though the average educa- 
tional attainment of urban Thais is much higher than rural Thais, there are 
still substantial numbers in each group who had no education or never went 
past elementary school; even though rural women have larger families than 
city women, large numbers of both groups have four, five or more children. 
For many of the variables examined, the urban population was also char- 
acterized by a greater diversity than the rural population. The range of so- 
cial and economic differences was generally wider within the cities and towns 
than in the countryside. To the extent these differences are perceived by 
those on the lower end of the distributions as unjust inequalities, the scale of 
potential social unrest and conflict increases as the size of the urban popula- 
tion itself increases. Fertility is measurably lower for urban dwellers and a 
fertility decline is already under way in the cities particularly among the 
younger generation of urban women. In addition contraceptive practice is 
far more frequently reported by urban respondents than rural ones. These 
differentials in fertility levels and control are one more aspect of the greater 
modernization characterizing the urban populations. Nevertheless fertility 
is still high in the cities and is sufficient to ensure rapid urban growth even 
in the absence of migration. 
' As far as migration is concerned, it seems likely that as the advantages of 
city life and the apparent privileged position of city dwellers become known 
to those living in the countryside, they will serve as a strong attraction for 
rural residents to come to cities and seek a better life. If contact is main- 
tained by rural migrants to the cities with kinsmen and former neighbors 
who stayed behind, the migrants may serve as agents of diffusion for urban 
attitudes and life styles. In any event it seems certain that the cities will 
serve as the centers of diffusion of modern ideas, aspirations and attitudes 
which will be transmitted to the rural population through the mass media, 
the migrants, and surely other channels as well. In this way cities will serve 
as an important force of modernization in Thai society. 
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THE FUTURE OF JAPAN IN TERMS 
OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


/ “Kazumi Konmi 


Ta most frequent questions asked by foreigners interested in Japan are 
“what is Japan’s defense policy?” or “what is Japanese foreign policy?” 
This suggests, as some foreign scholars have noted, that Japan’s defense 
policy is very ambiguous and elusive to foreigners. They attempt to provide 
a rationality and consistency to the so-called Japanese defense policy which 
it does not have, which makes it very difficult for foreigners to understand 
Japanese defense policy. 

As I see it, there is no Japanese defense policy in the true sense of the 
term, but only a few outworn principles and a body of unrelated, discon- 
nected programs of individual bureaus in the defense agency. Each program 
is the result of inertia and the conformance to outworn axioms or principles 
that have governed past programs. Policy decisions (so-called) are not made 
until a matter concerned with defense is raised as a political or administra- 
tive issue. Indeed, these policy decisions are made only when a matter con- 
cerned with defense is turned into a political issue by an opposition party or 
when the need arises to reconcile programs due to conflicts between bureaus 
concerned with a particular defense problem. 

However, it does not seem to me that the majority of Japanese view this 
problem in this way. I think this is partly due to the Japanese character. 
For one thing, generally speaking, most Japanese are very poor at logical 
analysis of problems. On the contrary, Japanese tend to think that things 
in the world do not proceed rationally. They also tend to think only of the 
present and do not concern themselves with a long-range perspective. The 
average Japanese is preoccupied with his own affairs or immediate profits. 
Most Japanese politicians temporize and go along with the current of the 
times in order not to lose the next election. Most Japanese bureaucrats are 
so preoccupied with their personal careers that they avoid undertaking any- 
thing adventurous or attempting innovation. They avoid trial and error. 

Another Japanese trait which contributes to making Japan’s policy am- 
biguous is the Japanese tendency to speak in nuances so as not to offend 
anybody. For example, Americans usually are not hesitant about bluntly 
censuring one another by saying “you are wrong,” but the Japanese would 
rarely be so direct. According to the New York Times (January 26, 1973), 
for instance, Japanese Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ohira stated in the fol- 
lowing roundabout way his dissatisfaction with the American Government’s 
failure to consult with Japan on key policy issues on Indochina and its fail- 
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ure to invite Japan to the conference on Indochina in which other major 
nations were scheduled to participate 30 days after the signing of the peace 
agreement. Ohira said, “We are not thinking of taking the leadership on any 
international plan for the postwar reconstruction of Indochina, but I think, 
given the strength our country has accumulated, it will be almost inevitable 
for us to play a substantially important role in this sort of effort.” 


Japan’s ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL SECURITY IN THE FUTURE 

The Japanese Foreign Minister’s statement raises the question of the Jap- 
anese role in international security and politics in the 1970s and 1980s. That 
is to say, what military-political role will Japan, as an economic giant, play 
in the world? Will this economic elephant continue to act as a political 
pygmy and a military mouse? Does Japan expect its present alliance with 
the United States to evolve into one in which military and financial burdens 
are truly shared, as they are between the United States and Western Europe? 

Examining these questions theoretically, it is necessary to the future sta- 
bility of the Asian-Pacific areas as well as to U.S.-Japan relations that Japan 
endeavor to assume a larger share of the burdens in international security 
and politics, and we can think of a few measures to accomplish this. 

For example, it is conceivable that Japan would give the United States 
Seventh Fleet the right to use its naval bases or facilities as “semi-permanent 
home ports.” By this device, the Seventh Fleet would be able to repair its 
sophisticated components without returning to its naval base in America, 
thus increasing its period of duty in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

At the same time, the presence of these semipermanent home ports in 
Japan for the Seventh Fleet could serve as “credible hostages” for Japan’s 
defense. In theory, it can be said that this and the deterrent effect of the 
visible presence of the American Fleet could offset the political cost of giv- 
ing the Fleet access to Japanese naval bases. 

Also, from the same theoretical standpoint, Japan conceivably will come 
to play a military role in order to keep the balance of naval power in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean areas, which is now threatened by the Soviet navy, 
and in the future by a Chinese navy. To maintain the stability of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans through maintaining a balance of naval power is one 
form of security for Japan’s lifeline. As Japan is dependent on sea communi- 
cations for raw materials and international trade with most areas of the 
earth, the security of sea routes is esssential for Japan’s existence. 

To illustrate by the example of oil, 99% of Japan’s oil is imported from 
foreign countries and 90% of this is imported from the Persian Gulf areas. 
Thus, one of the most important problems for Japanese security is that of 
securing its oil supply route, that is to say, keeping open a passage across 
the Indian Ocean, through the straits of Malacca, and up the Pacific coast 
to Japanese ports. Therefore, in long range perspective, the granting of semi- 
permanent bases to the Seventh Fleet would, in theory, ease Japan’s political- 
military burdens to a considerable extent. However, as a practical political 
problem, it would be almost impossible for the Japanese government to 
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adopt such a policy because it could not persuade the Japanese people of the 
logic of the argument. And even if the Japanese could understand the argu- 
ment, they would be reluctant to accept such a policy because of their ten- 
dency to shun measures which do not bring visible immediate profits. 

A different conception which the Japanese people would find attractive 
might run as follows. Since it is impossible for Japan to build up a convoy 
escort capability to cover the vast expanse of the high seas, it is far wiser for 
Japan to ensure sea-routes or raw materials sources by non-military means, 
above all, by maximizing good relations with as many foreign countries as 
possible. Therefore, Japan needs no large ships for escort missions and the 
responsibility of its navy should be limited to offshore and coastal defense. 
If a crisis should occur in the Pacific/Indian Ocean, it would be wiser for 
Japan to charter ships under foreign flags, to register the Japanese merchant 
marine in foreign countries or to keep Japanese vessels and freighters wait- 
ing until the crisis is over. 

Consequently even if a crisis should occur in the Pacific/Indian Ocean 
area in the foreseeable future, Japan would not try to play a positive role in 
its resolution. Even in the event of open aggression constituting a clear vio- 
lation of the UN charter on the Korean peninsula, Japan would not cooper- 
ate with the UN or the U.S. any more than it did during the Korean War in 
the 1950s. That is, the most that Japan would do would be to approve the use 
of U.S. bases in Japan by the American forces operating in Korea, or allow 
UN forces to use them as logistic and support bases. 

Most Japanese in the post-World War II period have been unconcerned 
with international crises, and have behaved as if the Korean War, the Tai- 
wan Strait’s crisisthe Chinese nuclear weapon program, the Vietnam War 
and the Indo-Pakistani war had nothing to do with Japan’s security. The 
Japanese have also shown an unusual aversion to the utilization of Japan’s 
self-defense forces for any purpose in the maintenance of peace and stability 
in any other part of the Asian-Pacific areas. Even former Director General of 
the Defense Agency Nishimura’s statement that he personally hoped to see 
Japan’s self-defense forces take positive actions in terms of rescue, relief, 
and medical assistance to the victims of natural disasters overseas was made 
a focus of criticism and was finally withdrawn. 

Actually, Japan has taken a position of nonengagement and noninvolve- 
ment in any international crisis, and Japan will continue to do so in the 
foreseeable future. It seems to me that the only possible way that the Jap- 
anese may play some significant role in international security in the foresee- 
able future is to get some of them to join in the UN peace-keeping forces as 
individual volunteers. 


Tse FUTURE oF Japan’s DEFENSE Poxicy 


From the theoretical point of view, it can be argued that a lowered credi- 
bility of the U.S. defense guarantee would intensify the Japanese sense of 
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insecurity, bring home to the Japanese the need for a build-up of Japanese 
self-defense forces, and lead eventually to the renewed threat of a resurgence 
of Japanese militarism. This is because Japan’s defense plans to date have 
been based upon the premise of relying on the U.S. armed forces for security 
against large scale or protracted conventional aggression. It is assumed that 
it would take 30 days for the U.S. armed forces to intervene effectively. The 
missions of Japan’s self-defense forces are to maintain internal security and 
to repel small-scale conventional attack and probing actions. From this view- 
point, the credibility of the U.S. defense guarantee has been lowered and we 
are concerned about the influence on Japan’s security. The conceivable fac- 
tors which have weakened the credibility of the U.S. defense guarantee are 
as follows: 

1. Okinawa’s denuclearization and the base reduction which accompanied 

the reversion of Okinawa in 1972; 

2. The reduction of American bases in Japan and the decline of the re- 

maining bases’ strategic value to America. (With the development of high 

speed air and sea transportation systems and the build-up of Japanese 
self-defense forces, the need for the presence of American conventional 
forces in peacetime has diminished.) 

3. The decline of the credibility of American capacity and commitment 

to defend Japan and the surrounding countries. This is indicated by the 

reduction of American troops stationed in Asia; by the reexamination of 

U.S. commitments under the Nixon Doctrine, and above all, by the Amer- 

ican government’s open speculation on the withdrawal of American troops 

defending the 38th parallel in Korea; and by the withdrawal of American 
troops stationed in South Vietnam ander the Vietnam Peace Agreement. 

Theoretically, this reduced credibility of the U.S. defense guarantee might 
become an impetus for developing larger Japanese armed forces fully inde- 
pendent of the U.S. In fact, however, this is unlikely. From the practical 
viewpoint, even if some international developments should demonstrate the 
badly weakened credibility of the American defense guarantee in the future, 
these changes will not lead to an about-face in the present Japanese defense 
plan, such as the conversion from the present defense plan based on the 
Japan-U.S. alliance to a more independent plan based on Japanese possession 
of nuclear weapons or a much larger military buildup. 

The conceivable examples of such international developments are as fol- 
lows. First, the precipitate withdrawal of all American military bases and 
troops in Japan and Okinawa as part of the U.S. “fortress America” policy. 
Second, the establishment by the Soviet Union of naval and air supremacy 
over the Indian/Pacific Ocean area. And third, the failure of U.S. armed 
forces to come to the defense of South Korea if a direct aggression that was 
a clear violation of the UN Charter should occur on the Korean peninsula. 

However acutely the Japanese defense leaders may feel the need to intro- 
duce a new independent defense policy fn the true sense of the term, it is 
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almost impossible for them to obtain national support essential to carry 
out such a policy. Theories on balance of power or deterrence have practi- 
cally no persuasive power for the average Japanese. Many Japanese seem 
to think that the conventional umbrella as well as the nuclear umbrella no 
longer exist anywhere. Recently, it was reported that the axiom of “balance 
of power,” that is, the line of argument that assumes that East-West peace 
is maintained because there is a balance of military power, and that Japan 
can enjoy peace because of American military protection under the security 
treaty, is gradually losing its appeal, even in Government and Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party circles. To summarize, the essence of the new view is as follows: 
if a policy of friendly and peaceful coexistence is kept with Peking and 
Moscow, Japan’s peace and security will not be threatened, regardless of the 
credibility of the Japan-U.S. security treaty. From this viewpoint, it is better 
and wiser to phase out the treaty’s military and security functions and either 
maintain it as a symbol of Japan-U.S. friendship or transform it into a 
political, economic and cultural “friendship treaty.” It seems to me that if 
the current relaxation of tensions lasts for 20 years, such a new treaty will 
be negotiated and concluded not only with the U.S., but with the Soviet 
Union and China as well. In short, Japanese public opinion will force Japan 
to undertake an unprecedented experiment—that is, to become a new type 
of nonaligned economic superpower, lacking the military capacity to defend 
itself against any large-scale aggression, whatever the Japanese leadership 
might feel. 


At present, such an experiment may appear to be unrealistic to many 
Japanese as well as to their leaders. However, such a utopian approach has 
a strong appeal to Japanese emotions, and on such issues emotions in Japan 
are much stronger than reason. In recent years, most Japanese scholars and 
journalists have advocated abandoning the “Cold War mentality” and 
developing a diplomacy adapted to a multipolar system, on the premise that 
the Cold War in international politics has been superceded. Such appeals are 
persuasive to many Japanese, and it seems to me that the time will come 
when the Japanese will regard a four-power security system, in which 
Japan’s three powerful neighbors would act as counterbalances to one 
another, as ‘better than the present system of relying only on the American 
defense guarantee which at times has brought Japan into an antagonistic 
relationship with the two other powers. And also it seems to me that, in light 
of such trends in public opinion and changes in the Asian situation, the time 
will come before long when the ideal of a four-power security system, which 
has long seemed to be hypothetical and impractical, will be examined seri- 
ously by the Japanese government as a practical solution. 


It has been said that the Japanese government must recognize that the 
foundation of the present day treaty has already been shaken. This occurred 
because of the normalization of Japan’s relations with China and the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations with Taiwan, which means substantially the 
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exclusion of Taiwan from “the scope of the Far East” as provided in Article 
6 of the security treaty. This article gives the U.S. the right to use its bases 
in Japan for the purpose of contributing to the security of Japan and the 
maintenance of international peace and security in the Far East. Another 
proof is the disappearance of the so-called “Taiwan clause” in the Sato- 
Nixon communique of 1969 under which Japan had allowed the U.S. to use 
Japanese bases to fulfill American commitments to defend Taiwan in case 
of emergency. 

Also, the Japanese government is at a loss over what to do about the so- 
called military base problem. Military bases provided to the U.S. forces 
during the occupation are now surrounded by residential districts as a 
result of rapid urbanization. It is not unreasonable that people living near 
these bases complain about the noise, plane crash incidents and various 
inconveniences resulting from the operation of such bases, and are uncon- 
cerned about Japan’s obligation to provide the U.S. with these military 
facilities under the security treaty. 

Moreover, the presence cf American bases, which appear in Japanese 
eyes to represent an extension of the occupation, irritates nationalist senti- 
ment. This is growing among Japanese who are now regaining their self- 
confidence lost as a result of their defeat and the American occupation. Fur- 
thermore, many Japanese tkink that these bases played an indirect role in 
the U.S. military operation in Indochina. They fear that Japan may become 
involved in a war against its will, owing to the presence of American bases. 
It goes without saying, in their view, that the best way to solve this problem 
is the removal of all American bases and troops from Japan. 

On the other hand, if Japan continues to refuse to assume a greater share 
of the defense burden, Americans will become increaSingly disenchanted 
with Japan. This, combined with American dissatisfaction with certain 
aspects of economic and trade relations with Japan, may lead the American 
government to withdraw all American troops and bases from Japan. 

The case for the American government’s maintaining American bases 
and troops in Japan is growing increasingly weaker. This is so because it 
‘appears to Americans that the limited strategic value of American bases and 
troops in Japan is declining both with the development of high speed air-sea 
transportation systems and with changes in the Asian situation, and that 
their value will continue to decline. 


CONCLUSION 

Taking the above into consideration, it seems likely that both the Japa- 
nese and American governments will be obliged to reexamine the present 
security treaty and to phase out its military aspects in a new treaty of friend- 
ship. Thereafter, Japan will undertake an unprecedented experiment of 
becoming a new type of noraligned economic superpower lacking a military 
capability to defend itself against any Jarge-scale aggression. However, I 
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must add as an exception that Japan could suddenly go in an unexpected 
direction due to an emotional over-reaction to some shocking future event 
if such should occur. It might rush into a dangerous situation even if it knew 
that it might be dangerous to itself. f 

Some conceivable examples of such a shocking event would be the deploy- 
ment by any big power of its naval and air power so as to cut off Japan’s 
sources of oil from the Middle East and its trade with Southeast Asia; sub- 
marine harassment by any big power within or outside the territorial waters 
of Japan, such as attacking and sinking Japanese ships; or the precipitate 
conversion of the existing democratic system in Japan into a communist 
system, with communist control of the self-defense forces, should a com- 
munist government or a coalition government headed by communists be 
established in Japan. This might provoke an attempted military coup which 
would be supported by many Japanese people. 


pn “asn ni 
“KAZUMI KONMI” is a Japanese spetialist on national security affairs. 


MILITARY BUREAUCRACY IN 
THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


/ Harvey W. Nelsen* 


T. object of this paper is to review the performance of the military 
bureaucracy during the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” (GPCR), 
especially as it related to civilian Chinese Communist Party behavior, in 
order to assess how a military dominated post-Mao era might differ from a 
civilian led China. Within that broad question, the paper focuses on leader- 
ship at provincial and local levels—a political elite which is especially im- 
portant in determining China’s domestic policies. It is argued that the policy 
results at the provincial and local levels will be much the same regardless 
of whether the “cadres” (functionaries and officials) are from the PLA or 
the civilian Party establishment. 

One fundamental assumption underlies the thesis—that China has been 
and remains today a bureaucratic state. The GPCR was in part intended to 
reduce the bureaucracy in size while simultaneously making it a more re- 
sponsive government. This it failed to do. It is moot even whether the GPCR 
succeeded in reducing the size of the governmental apparatus. Civilian per- 
sonnel were cut back during the latter stages of the GPCR, but with the in- 
volvement of PLA organizations in governmental functions, the overall size 
of the bureaucracy may have remained about constant. The new govern- 
mental structures are probably more easily accessible from below as a re- 
sult of the GPCR. Local cadres may more readily hear citizen complaints. 
However, in terms of manipulation from above, there are no indications 
that the new officialdom is any more responsive to orders from on high than 
was the pre-GPCR Party machinery. 


ORGANIZATION 


The term “military bureaucracy” refers here to the hierarchical structure 
of PLA administrative organizations as opposed to troop units. This paper 
concentrates on the regional, provincial and local PLA organs since it is at 
those levels that the military has been most politically dominant. A rough 
estimate of the total number of men involved in military administration 


*The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. William Whitson, Dr. Parris 
Chang, Dr. Carroll Wetzel and Mr. Glenn Dick who read and criticized draft versions 
of this paper. Special thanks to Dr. Ralph Powell, a pioneer scholar in the field of Party- 
army relations, who served as my chief editor agd critic. 
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below the national level is one-half million.1 Those men provide administra- ` 
tive, logistical and political support to troop units stationed in their geo- 
graphic jurisdictions. They train and develop the militia and carry out the 
annual conscription and demobilization programs. In addition, the military 
administrative network has traditionally provided assistance to civilian 
public security organs and managed the allocation of troop units for civilian 
construction and agricultural work. Militia, conscription-demobilization, 
and PLA assistance to the civilian economy are all responsibilities in which 
the Party has also played an important role. The military bureaucracy has 
provided most of the PLA officers now holding political posts in the prov- 
inces.? 

Jt has often been said that in China the distinction between the civil and 
military leadership becomes blurred at the top. That remark is equally true 
for the bottom of the administrative pyramid. In theory, there are two dis- 
tinct hierarchies of Party control—one civil and one within the PLA. Actu- 
ally these hierarchies have tended to merge at some levels while remaining 
distinctly separate at others. Both prior to and following the GPCR, the 
supposedly “parallel” bureaucracies have resembled the “converging” curves 
depicted in Fig. 1. 

Of what does convergence consist? In the most basic sense, convergence 
begins with the common membership in the Chinese Communist Party—a 
privilege enjoyed by both civil and military bureaucrats. This provides a 
common basis for political objectives and behavioral standards. Being office 
holders, both military and civilian kan pu (cadres) are accorded high levels 
of prestige and prerequisites associated with belonging to the political elite. 
The military bureaucrats are “Party-soldiers”.® The most obvious organiza- 
tional manifestatiop of convergence is the common practice of conferring 
concurrent positions to leaders in the provinces. Typically a regional or 
local leader will wear one hat as a PLA political commissar or commander, 
a second hat as a Party secretary and often a third hat as the chairman of 
the local revolutionary committee. Convergence has also meant the dove- 


+The estimate does not include the “regional forces”—-troop units consisting of garri- 
sons and milifarized public security forces which probably number almost a million men 
and which are controlled by the PLA administrative network in the provinces. The one- 
half million figure is derived from a 1961 Bulletin of Activities which, while discussing 
only “cadres in administrative organs” within two military regions, cited a figure equiv- 
alent to 36,000 persons per region. See “Bulletin” #14, translated in J. Chester Cheng, 
(ed.), The Politics of the Chinese Red Army, (Stanford: Hoover Institution on War 
Revolution and Peace, 1966), pp. 374-75. It should also be noted that the PLA includes 
air, naval and ground forces. 

"In 1967-68, a new “revolutionary committee” form of government was installed in the 
provinces. About 40% of the chairmen and vice chairmen were military men. Of those, 
about 80% were commanders or commissars from the military bureaucracy. The remain- 
ing 20% were officers from troop units. These figures are approximations derived by this 
author from various provincial name lists and positional identifications. 

*The Party-soldier concept was introduced and developed first in Western literature 
by Ralph Powell in Politico-Military Relationships in Communist China, U.S. Dept. of 
State, Bureau of Intelligence and Researth, 1963. 
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Figure 1. Convergence Between Civil and Military Administrative 
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tailing of responsibilities between the civil and military bureaucracies. As 
mentioned above, the sharing of functions has been especially important in 
public security, militia organization, and in the civil wérk projects under- 
taken by the local PLA units. 

Prior to the GPCR, convergence was actively fostered by the Peking leader- 
ship. Local civilian Party cadres were urged to share leadership over the re- 
gional PLA. Military officials, in turn, were ordered to seek instructions 
from their Party counterparts.* This policy was reversed in January 1967. 
The PLA was ordered to support the “revolutionary left”—.g., the Red 
Guards—in their seizure of power from the local and provincial Party com- 
mittees, The military bureaucracy was asked to work against the civil Party 
apparatus from which it had formerly received orders. As will be described 
below, those PLA echelons which had a high degree of convergence and 
identity with their Party counterparts usually failed to break away from 
Party influence, even after military control had been established over the 


‘The former Director of the General Political Department, Hsiao Hua, said in 1966: 
“The system of dual leadership by the military command and the local Party committees 
under the unified guidance of the Party Central Committee, must be enforced.” As 
quoted by John Gittings, “Army Party Relations in the Light of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” in John Wilson Lewis, (ed.), Party Leadegship and Revolutionary Power in China,. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1970), p. 388. 
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organs of civil government. This dealt a blow to the “revolution from below” 
from which the GPCR never recovered. The following survey of the regional 
PLA administrative echelons focuses on developments related to Party-PLA 
ties. 


Military Regions: The period immediately following the January 21,1967 
PLA intervention in the GPCR was difficult for the military region com- 
mands. The first few months of 1967 saw the removal of the First Party 
Secretaries who had held concurrent posts as military region First Political 
Commissars. Only two of the thirteen regional First Commissars remained 
in their jobs by June 1967.5 Although Mao Tse-tung had, in 1965, referred 
to the First Secretaries as “nominal political commissars,” they were more 
than mere high level liaison men between the regional Party and military 
bureaucracies.* Those “Party-army” leaders had real power in the PLA. 

Southwest China provided an example of how such power was used early 
in the GPCR. In late 1966, Yen Hung-yen—the First Political Commissar of 
the Kunming Military Region and, concurrently, First Secretary of the Yun- 
nan Provincial Party Committee—was charged with using his military posi- 
tion to defend the Party against attacks from the “revolutionary left” mass 
organizations: 


Making use of his legitimate position as First Political Commissar of 
the Kunming Military Region, [Yen] made reports, and published and 
distributed his speeches to the PLA in Yunnan. He even went person- 
ally to units of division level and below to carry out activities, spreading 
a lot of absurd counter-revolutionary revisionist theories, corrupting 
the revolutionary will of the units, flagrantly resisting Comrade Lin 
Piao’s brilliant principles, policies and measures in Army construction. 
... The worst thing was that he went all-out to disrupt the relationship 
between the PLA commanders and fighters and the revolutionary 
masses, attempting to use the army to protect the handful of Party 
office holders taking the capitalist road.” 


While Yen’s efforts came to nought (he committed suicide in January 
1967), other First Secretaries were temporarily more successful. The Chengtu 
Military Region Headquarters sided with the besieged Party apparatus. On 
January 25, 1967, the Region’s Commander, Huang Hsin-t’ing, is reported 
to have assisted a “sham” power seizure in Chungking which had been or- 
ganized by the- First Secretary of the Southwest Party Bureau, Li Ching- 


®Those were Hsien Heng-han of the Lanchow Region and Sung Jen-chiung of Shen 
yang. Sung lasted only until the Autumn of 1967. See R. L. and H. F. Powell, “Conti. 
nuity and Purge in the PLA,” Marine Corps Gazette, February 1968. 

"Tapi T’ung-hsiin, (Mass Criticism and Repudiation Bulletin), Canton, October 5, 
1967, as translated in Survey of China Mainland Press, Hong Kong, American Consulate 
General, No. 4125, February 26, 1968, p. 5. SCMP hereafter. 

TYunnan Provincial Radio Service, Kunming, July 29, 1967, as translated in Daily 
Report, Communist China, Washington D.C,, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
August 11, 1967, p. ddd 35. FBIS hereafter. 
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ch’uan.® Li was concurrently the First Political Commissar of the Chengtu 
Military Region. In May, both men were dismissed and the Chengtu com- 
mand was thoroughly reorganized. The Peking Military Region Commander, 
Yang Yung, also fell with his Political Commissar, Liao Han-sheng, in 
January 1967. Party-army convergence reached its extreme in the Military 
Regions of Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia. In the former, Wang En-mao was 
concurrently First Party Secretary, First Political Commissar and Com- 
mander of the Sinkiang Military Region. In the latter, Ulanfu was concur- 
rently Commander of the Region and First Party Secretary for Inner Mon- 
golia. Wang was suspended from his posts during most of the GPCR, while 
Ulanfu was dismissed outright in April 1967. The majority of the military 
region commands resisted the suasions of their Party brethren; however, 
the former Party-army relationship undoubtedly hampered the regional 
headquarters in their support of the GPCR. 

While some military region headquarters rushed to the aid of the Party, 
others did not. After January 1967, in a few of the military regions, strong 
leaders emerged who ran their jurisdictions with little regard for the old 
Party leadership. One such man was the Commander of the Canton Military 
Region, Huang Yung-sheng. The Party leadership there quickly recognized 
Huang to be the rival that he was. A prolonged struggle developed between 
the Canton Region Headquarters and the Canton leadership of the Central- 
South Bureau of the Communist Party. 

The political weapons adopted by the Party leadership were extraordinary. 
Following the military intervention order, the PLA became the main au- 
thority in the provinces, and thereby, a natural target for the unleashed 
forces of the “revolution.” This made it possible for the Party cadres to use 
mass organizations in their attempt to recoup lost political power. In the 
Canton instance at least, politics made strange bedfellows. The erstwhile 
enemies—Party leaders and revolutionary mass organizations—allied in 
1967 against an assertive new military power led by Huang Yung-sheng. In 
order to weaken and discredit the military, the Party men manipulated the 
same “radical left” Red Guards who had precipitated their fall from formal 
power a few months earlier. 

The Party cadre who developed the odd alliance was Min 3-fan, a leader 
in the important “Control Unit” of the Central South Bureau.® This position 
gave him access to security and personnel files on all Party members in the 
area, Contact was made with activists in the separate PLA Cultural Revolu- 
tion movement through the establishment of a “Cultural and Athletic Alli- 
ance” which included military schools and PLA “cultural” troops. Certain 
members of this alliance were arrested by the Military Region Headquarters. 
This provided Min and company with a pretext for action. They obtained an 


®Hung-yen Chan-pao, (Red Rock Combat News), place of publication not provided, 
Issue No. 1, April 15, 1967, as translated in SCMP No. 3941, May 18, 1967, p. 4. 

°Chung-ta Chan-pao, (Chung-shan University Combat News), No. 39, January 11, 1968, 
as translated in SCMP No. 4130, March 4,°1968, pp. 5-13. 
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audience with Huang Yung-sheng to seek the release of those arrested. The 
reported tone of the interview was hardly that of supplicants begging favors: 


We come here on behalf of the Central-South Bureau, and not for an 
ordinary interview. Should the gun command the Party or should the 
Party control the gun?!° 


Not surprisingly, Huang proved uncooperative and did not release the pris- 
oners. 

The Cultural and Athletic Alliance then carried out a successful power 
seizure of the Military Region Headquarters on February 8, 1967. The 
triumph was short-lived because on the same day the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee declared the seizure illegal.11 The Party Bureau leaders had been 
careful not to directly involve themselves in the seizure and thus avoided the 
ensuing arrests which were primarily of PLA Cultural Revolution activists. 
Undaunted by their initial failure, the Bureau continued its alliances with 
Red Guard groups—especially the leader of the Canton left wing, Wu Ch’uan- 
pin. A steady stream of invective against Huang Yung-sheng flowed from the 
Red Guard press. This continued into the summer of 1967, but no significant 
gains or losses occurred. 

Following the July “Wuhan Incident” in which leaders of the Wuhan 
Military Region were implicated in the kidnapping of two GPCR leaders,’ 
a national campaign was launched to “drag out the handful of persons in 
the army taking the capitalist road.”!* The campaign provided a fine op- 
portunity for the leaders of the Central-South Bureau. After aligning them- 
selves with some ambitious second echelon officers in the Military Region 
Headquarters, they plotted another Red Guard seizure of the command. It 
was to have been violently executed in order to provoke the PLA security 
force at the Headquarters to fire upon the Red Guards. The military men 
involved in the plot planned to come forward suddenly, restore order, care 
for the wounded, obtain the release of “prisoners” captured by the Red 
Guards and generally save the situation. The high command of the region 
would have been charged with a massacre of Red Guards and dismissed from 
office. The plot was launched on August 23, 1967, and might have worked 
as planned except that the troops at the Region Headquarters handled the 
mob so effectively that there was little bloodshed and no seizure of the 
Headquarters, 


“Kwangchow Hung-wei-ping (Canton Red Guard), No. 31, September 5, 1968, as 
translated in SCMP No. 4316, December 11, 1968, p. 4. 

11Mimeographed leaflet of February 8, 1967, containing two Military Affairs Commit- 
tee directives of that date, as translated in Communist China Digest, Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Joint Publication Research Service (JPRS), No. 184, May 25, 
1967, JPRS No. 41,147, pp. 18-19. 

*Hung Ch’i, (Red Flag), Peking, No. 12, July 30, 1967, editorial, p. 43. 

13San-chün Lien-wei Chan-pao, (Three Services Joint Committee Combat Bulletin), 
Centon, No. 10, September 13, 1968, as translated in SCMP No. 4272, October 4, 1968, 
pp- 1-6. 
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By November, Min I-fan’s role in the abortive seizure was discovered and 
he was dismissed along with the ringleaders within the Military Region 
staff.14 Still worse, in the same month, a national directive declared: 


The Canton Military Region is trusted by the center. ... They made 
certain mistakes in supporting the left in some areas, but after April 
of this year [1967], with the help of the center and the revolutionary 
masses, these have been rectified.5 


The directive went on to name Huang Yung-sheng as Chairman of the Pre- 
paratory Committee for the Canton Revolutionary Committee. 

In 1968, there was no repeat of the direct attacks on the Military Region 
Headquarters. Instead, Party leaders sought to build a dominant position in 
the organs of political power then being created. Little is known of the be- 
hind the scenes struggles for representation on the Kwangtung Provincial 
and Canton Municipal Revolutionary Committees. However, the end result 
must have been unsatisfactory to the Party leaders there. Only one mass 
organization representative and two members of the Central-South Bureau 
were among the dozen Vice-chairmen of the Kwangtung Committee when 
it was formed in late February. The Chairman was, of course, Huang Yung- 
sheng, and he brought in seven of his subordinates as Vice Chairmen. Party 
leaders faired no better with the Canton Municipal Committee. 

A final chance presented itself with the creation of “mass dictatorship 
organs.” Early in 1967, public security organizations had been thoroughly 
dismantled due to their consistent suppression of Red Guard groups and 
general hampering of the GPCR. In order to alleviate the resultant addi- 
tional garrison duties borne by the PLA, groups of citizens and urban militia 
were organized into street patrols, given registration duties, and formed 
into security teams to protect factories and government installations. In 
1968, the Party Bureau organized its own “Red Garrison Headquarters.” 
Apparently it was larger and better disciplined than many of the mass dic- 
tatorship organs, and soon acquired a reputation for efficiency and honesty. 
However, it also set out to undermine the authority of the Canton Garrison 
Command, seeking to become the mainstay of any formal public security 
system which might be established in the city.1® 

In late July 1968, Mao Tse-tung ordered the de facto end to the GPCR as 
a mass movement and the military soon quelled the worst of the social dis- 
order, eliminating any further need of mass dictatorship organs. Finally, 
with a national decision to use PLA veterans and demobilized officers to 


“Hsin-hua Kung-pao (New China Gazette), Canton(?), No. 3, January 13, 1968, as 
translated in SCMP No. 4112, February 6, 1968, pp. 6-11. See also SCMP No. 4114, 
February 9, 1968, pp. 12-14. 

“Tzu-liao Chuan-ch’i (Reference Materials), Canton, November 17, 1967, as trans- 
lated in Communist China Digest, No. 194, February 28, 1968, JPRS No. 44, 241, p. 66. 

+8The story of the Red Garrison Headquarters i is told i in San-chün Lien-wei Chan-pao, 
op. cit., pp. 6-15. 
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restaff and rebuild the public security apparatus, Peking administered the 
coup de grace to the Red Garrison Headquarters. There was no longer any 
hope of a pre-emptive move by the Party leaders to gain control of the vital 
security functions." 

The crack-down on Red Guards and other mass organizations also in- 
cluded the arrest of scores of Central South Bureau cadres.1® By that time, 
the role of the Party leaders in manipulating leftist mass organizations was 
completely exposed. The Canton Garrison Command received authority to 
arrest these “back stage bosses.” Military control was clamped on the Party 
Bureau, thus ending the Party’s challenge to military dominance in Kwang- 
tung Province during the GPCR. 

In the case of Canton, the Party veterans clearly lost in their efforts to 
regain political supremacy, but they fought a good fight. Although the evi- 
dence is inferential, it appears that similar Party-military battles may have 
taken place in three other military regions where strong commanders at- 
tempted to run things their own way. In the Tsinan Military Region, the 
Commander, Yang Te-chih, engaged in a three year struggle with his Political 
Commissar, Wang Hsiao-yu—a veteran Party cadre. In Nanking, Com- 
mander Hsu Shih-yu was so heavily attacked by mass organizations that it 
allegedly required Mao Tse-tung’s personal intervention to save him.?° 
Ch’en Hsi-lien, Commander of the Shenyang Military Region, was kept from 
harm by frequent and extended sojourns in Peking. The same tactic was 
used by Huang Yung-sheng. Even strong generals of powerful military re- 
gions needed national level help if they chose to engage in a head-to-head 
struggle with the civil Party apparatus. 

The military regions which openly sided with the threatened Party secre- 
taries were one minofity wing of PLA political performance. Those regions 
in which strong military leaders ran their jurisdictions with scant regard 
for the civil Party were the other minority wing. In the middle was the 
majority which neither flew to the assistance of the Party secretaries during 
the 1967 dismissals, nor attempted unilaterally to establish their own empires 
after military control was consolidated. It can be presumed that those regions 
struck a careful balance of cooperation and competition between themselves 
and the Party Bureaus/Provincial Committees with whom they had long had 
close ties. For the regions, that was the path of least resistance. 


"For a survey “of PLA/public security relations in the GPCR, see R. L. Powell and 
Chong-kun Yoon, “Public Security and the PLA,” Asian Survey, 12:12 (December 
1972), pp. 1082-1100. 

+8Chih-tao Chung-nan (Direct Pounding of the Central South Bureau), Canton, July 
21, 1968, translated in SCMP No. 4367, March 3, 1969, p. 5. 

4°The entire issue of Current Background, (Hong Kong, American Consulate General 
—CB hereafter) , No. 866, November 1968, is devoted to additional documentation on the 
struggle between Party and military in Kwangtung. See also, Jurgen Domes, “Generals 
and Red Guards,” Asia Quarterly, Brussels, I:1&2, 1971. 

*°4 compilation of Red Guard attacks on military leaders with sourcing is provided 
in Chien Yu-shen, China’s Fading Revolutton, Hong Kong, Centre of Contemporary 
Chinese Studies, 1969. 
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Throughout the GPCR, the military regions had to consider the Party as 
a politically significant factor. This is especially meaningful since the mili- 
tary region headquarters had become the most powerful centers of political 
authority outside Peking. The regions had important powers which were 
lacking in the districts and local PLA administrations, including the right 
to make investigations and arrests of military officers. This enabled the 
regions to maintain discipline within their own ranks. In 1967 alone, hun- 
dreds of officers were arrested by the military regions’ headquarters.+ 


Secondly, the military regions had the power of appointment and promo- 
tion within the PLA. A system of “democratic centralism” is practiced 
among the Party committees within the PLA. When an officer vacancy oc- 
curs, the committee of the unit concerned nominates candidates. The nomi- 
nations are then passed on to higher levels for final selection. The regions 
make recommendations on high level promotions and may have the final 
word in lesser cases.2” The military region commands are also able to select 
the leaders of their own “regional force” units such as independent divisions, 
regiments and garrisons.?8 This authority in matters of investigation, arrest, 
promotion and appointment strengthened the military region controls over 
the units stationed in their jurisdictions as well as subordinate echelons of 
the PLA administration. A few regions were thus able to create a unified 
PLA political “line,” maintained by discipline. Independent political leader- 
ship was far more difficult for the weaker PLA administrations at provincial 
and local levels. 


The Military Districts: Prior to January 1967, military participation in 
the mass movement aspects of the GPCR was nominal. Activities in the 
provinces were run by the Party leaders. On the basis ef Party “discipline” 
and democratic centralism, military district officers were subordinated to 
them as is shown in the following case. 


At Nanking University in the spring and summer of 1966, the GPCR was 
already well developed. Officers from the Kiangsu Military District were 
playing a token role under the provincial Party leadership: 


Being members of the PLA, we were organized by the Kiangsu Provin- 
cial Party Committee and took part in the GPCR at Nanking Univer- 


21See for example, Ch’en Tsai-tao’s “confession” in Na-han Chan-pao (Outcry Combat 
Bulletin), No. 4, April 1968, translated in SCMP No. 4167, April 30, 1968, pp. 2-13, and 
the Canton Military Region arrests of PLA GPCR activists cited above. In Red Guard’. 
and official media there were no similar examples of such arrests taking place at mili- 
tary district level. 

22An example of the military region role in promotions of corps commanders is in 
Hsin Pei-ta, (New Peking University), No. 28, January 20, 1967, as translated in CB No. 
859, August 8,.1968, pp. 3-4. 

28K’ ang Erh-sau (Steel April 24), Wuhan, September 8, 1967, translated in Communist ` 
China Digest, No. 196, March 18, 1968, JPRS No. 44, 721, p. 83. 
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sity as members of a work team led by a responsible member of the 
Provincial Committee.?4 


The PLA work team members had the temerity to support the Red Guards 
against the University administration. The account continued: 


Our revolutionary action incurred the extreme hostility of the small 
handful of power holders in the Provincial Committee. Time and again 
they applied pressure on us and said such things as “Some people dis- 
play the big banner of the Liberation Army and oppose the Provincial 
Committee”; and: “To oppose the Provincial Committee is to oppose 
the Party”; and: “Heads will roll if a false step is taken.” ... We never 
wavered in our faith that the proletarian revolutionaries were to be sup- 
ported.... 


The proletarian revolutionaries . . . when criticizing the mistakes of 
the work team, discovered that the roots were inside the Provincial Com- 
mittee. . . . They hoped that we would rise up and rebel against the 
bourgeois reactionary line. At that time we were in a complex frame of 
mind. ... The small handful of power holders in the Provincial Commit- 
tee ... restricted us with the club of “discipline.” They ruled that “dif. 
ferences are to exist internally; unity is to be maintained toward out- 
siders. The higher levels are to be obeyed, opinions are to be reserved.” 
.. - What should we do under those circumstances ?25 


This being a nationally distributed “model example,” the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung of course prevailed, and the Military District persevered in its 
support for the GPCR. However, the Party Committee also persevered by 
molding a mass ogganization into a “royalist anti-PLA group.” Through 
skillful use of mass media, they “created an extensive counter-revolutionary 
public opinion.”2° Even in this model case, there is no indication that the 
Military District was successful in its defiance of provincial Party authority. 

Only in January 1967 did the national GPCR leadership finally attempt to 
establish political independence for the military districts. On January 14, 
a central directive warned the civil Party committees not to instigate Red 
Guard atta¢ks on the PLA.?? The directive obviously was intended to pro- 
vide some protection for military districts against retaliation’ by Party 
leaders. If such protection was forthcoming, the district officers might dare 
defy the Pagty machine. As it turned out, in most cases the Party was able 
to bring too many sanctions to bear. Usually, district leaders either sup- 


‘Liang Chi-ch’ing, “How We Support the Proletarian Revolutionaries,” Jen-min 
Jih-pao (People’s Daily), Peking, April 4, 1967, (JMJP hereafter). A translation is in 
Selections from China Mainland Magazines, Hong Kong, American Consulate General, 
No. 572, April 17, 1967, p. 1. (SCMM hereafter). 

Ibid, 

bid. 

*"CB No. 852, May 6, 1968, p. 46. Thig issue is a compilation of all available central 
directives issued throughout the GPCR up until late 1967. 
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ported the Party men or tried to find some middle ground during the 1967 
battles between the revolutionary left and the provincial Party stalwarts.?8 

District leaders who did opt to “support the left” faced difficult times. 
For example, in early 1967, the Commander of the Heilungkiang Military 
District, Wang Chia-tao, supported a Party secretary, P’an Fu-sheng, who 
opted to play a “Maoist” role, and together they assisted the Red Guard 
movement. As early as January 19, there was a seizure of the Heilungkiang 
Military ‘District Headquarters by a Party-manipulated mass organization. 
Peking intervened immediately and normal operations were quickly re- 
stored.?® Heilungkiang inaugurated the first of the provincial revolutionary 
committees on January 31, 1967, amid the plaudits of Peking and extensive 
media coverage. However, Wang Chia-tao and P’an Fu-sheng were unable 
to establish the authority of the new government. In October 1967, repre- 
sentatives from Heilungkiang were called to Peking for a meeting of “prov- 
inces without properly established preparatory groups and military control 
committees.”®° The model Heilungkiang Revolutionary Committee found 
itself grouped together with provinces which had made little or no progress 
toward political reconstruction. Nine months after its formation, the mili- 
tary-based Heilungkiang Revolutionary Committee was still ineffective. The 
District had tried to go it alone politically and had failed. 

The interdependence between military districts and the provincial Party 
apparatus was one cause of the general support for conservative mass or- 
ganization in the first half of 1967. Moreover, those “rightist” characteristics 
of the military districts continued into 1968. In both Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung, leftist Red Guard groups requested political supervision by main 
force army units as opposed to the district commands and their garrison 
forces. In both instances the Red Guards accused the disjricts of supporting 
“conservative” mass organizations.®! As will be discussed in the section 
on central control, methods were found to put political backbone into some 
of the military district commands. However, many of the districts failed to 
divorce themselves fully from provincia] Party influence throughout the 
GPCR. 

Military Subdistricts: Little was said about the subdistricts during the 
GPCR. They are miniatures of the provincial districts. They tod are coter- 
minous with civil government jurisdictions—the “special districts.” Their 


*8Jiirgen Domes, “The Role of the Military in the Formation of Revolytionary Com- 
mittees, 1967-68,” China Quarterly, No. 44, October-December 1970. Domes provides a 
province by province survey of military reactions following the January 21 intervention 
order. 

2Lung Wei-tung, “Wholeheartedly Support the Proletarian Revolutionaries,” JMJP, 
April 10, 1967, p. 4. 

8°Sneeches by Leaders of Our Central Committee,” printed by the October Ist Column 
of the Canton Red Guard Headquarters, October 1967, translated in SCMM No. 611, 
January 22, 1968, pp. 10-11. 

*1Shan-ch’eng Lien-huo (Fierce Flames Over the Mountain City), Wuchou, No. 17, 
March 1, 1968, translated in SCMP No. 4154, April 8, 1968, p. 17. See also, SCMP No. 
4155, April 9, 1968, p. 6. bg . 
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functions are the same as those of the districts, i.e., recruitment and demobil- 
ization, militia work, garrison duties and administering local armed forces 
contributions to the civilian sectors of society. 

From the little available information, the GPCR history of the subdistricts 
paralleled that of the provincial commands. They too had close ties to the 
Party apparatus as reflected in a June 1967 incident in Chao-ch’ing, Kwang- 
tung Province. Canton Red Guards had come to the town—the seat of a spe- 
cial district and thus of a subdistrict headquarters as well. (It has been a 
general practice to locate PLA administrative headquarters in the same 
towns as their Party counterparts.) The Party committee there incited a local 
mass organization to attack the “outside agitators.” The outnumbered Can- 
tonese fled through the streets to seek safety in the compound of the military 
subdistrict. There they were surrounded by the mob. The Commander of the 
subdistrict informed the Cantonese that it was illegal for them to “occupy” a 
military installation. He then had them physically ejected into the street 
where they were subjected to a sound trouncing while the PLA troops looked 
on. The battered Red Guards fled the town and hid in the surrounding hills 
during the following night.3? 

Such instances of subdistrict collaboration with local Party leaders were 
not unusual. The model Kweichow Military District—one of the first pro- 
vinces to form a revolutionary committee—held a meeting in May 1967, the 
reported minutes of which were printed in a Red Guard tract. The session 
was largely devoted to problems of civilian Party influence in the military 
subdistricts and people’s armed departments.?* A few months later, Mao Tse- 
tung was quoted as having said: 


In supporting tlee left, the PLA is naturally handicapped by lack of ex- 
perience, with the result that some comrades, and a part of the comrades 


of the provincial military districts and subdistricts have committed mis- 
takes.34 


Another Mao quote from the same period stated in part: “Many people in 
the military subdistricts have been hoodwinked.”8> From context, “hood- 
winked” prébably referred to being entrapped by “capitalist roaders” in the 
Party. 

_ People’s Armed Departments: Of allthe PLA administrative organizations 


- 2K wangchow Hung-szu (Canton Red Guard Headquarters), July 15, 1967, translated 
in Communist China Digest, No. 191, October 31, 1967, JPRS No. 43,204, pp. 83-84. 
*8Chung-hsueh Feng-pao (Middle School Storm), Peking, May 27, 1967, in Transla- 
tions on Communist China, Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Joint Publica- 
tions Research Service, JPRS No. 42,260, pp. 28-31. 
*%4Hung-chan-pao, (Red Combat News), n.p., No. 10, October 10, 1967, translated in 
Communist China Digest, No. 194, February 8, 1968, JPRS No. 44,241, p. 68. 
*Cheng-fa Hung-ch’i (Politics and Law Red Flag), Canton, combined issues, Nos. 3 
& 4, October 17, 1967, as translated in SCMP No. 4070, Nov. 30, 1967, p. 6. 
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in the provinces, the people’s armed departments (PADs) ,?° were the most 
vital to the success of the GPCR. They have long been the foundation blocks 
of the military administrative pyramid. Numbering about 2200, the PADs 
at “county” and “municipal” levels were ultimately responsibl> for imple- 
menting national policies and carrying out military control. Ater January 
1967, they were virtually the only local governments of China until the for- 
mation of revolutionary committees. The resource which enabled the PADs 
to carry out their GPCR assignments was the “people’s armed ferces,” which 
have small regional PLA units as their core while the armed militia provide 
the bulk of the manpower.3? 

Following the January military intervention, the PAD forces were among 
the first to be used as local military control committees and to support power 
seizures of Party/government organs. Administering local troops in “sup- 
port the left” work was an important PAD role, but no moze important 
than the assumption of many responsibilities formerly borne by the Party. 
PADs provided logistic support to mass organizations, such as printing their 
literature, and generally assumed local political leadership.38 They also took 
over the financial control of their jurisdictions, ran the military control 
committees and preparatory groups and were heavily represented on the 
local revolutionary committees when they were eventually formed.®® 

The following broadcast extract referred to a particular PAD as a model 
example; however, the wide range of powers assumed by this PAD seems 
to have been typical: 


The Armed Forces Department of Chao Chou County performed merito- 
rious deeds in supporting the left in seizing power last February (1967), 
and in helping the left to suppress a counter-seizure of power later. 
When some revolutionary mass organizations started to wrangle among 
themselves, comrades of the Armed Forces Department again stepped 
in to help them grasp the general orientation of struggle by conducting 
a rectification campaign. ... Inspired by the fine traditions of the PLA, 
the members of the County Revolutionary Committee have turned the 
Committee into a great school of Mao Tse-tung’s thought.40 


*°They are also termed “departments of the people’s armed forces,” and popularly 
called “militia departments.” 5 : 

37A fuller treatment of the organization of regional forces, militia and “people's armed 
forces” is in an article by this author, “Regional and Paramilitary Ground Forces” in 
William Whitson (ed.), The Military and Political Power in China in -he 1970’s (New 
York: Praeger, 1972). 

*8Chieh-fang-chiin Wen-i (PLA Literature and Art), Peking, No. 16, October 10, 1967, 
translated in SCMM, No. 615, February 19, 1968, p. 13. 

*°PAD financial responsibilities were revealed in Wu-ch’an-chieh-chi Sheng (Voice 
of the Proletariat), Wuchou (?), No. 9, December 30, 1967, as translated in SCMP No. 
4110, February 2, 1968, pp. 4-5. As for PAD presence on revolutiorary committees, 
Shanghai provided a striking example. The PLA played little role in forming that com- 
mittee, but several PAD members were added in March 1967. NCNA, Shanghai, April. 
7, 1968, printed in SCMP No. 4156, April 10, 1968. ' 

“Heilungkiang Provincial Radio Service, Hgrbin, September 29, 1957, as translated 
in FBIS, October 3, 1967, p. ddd 5. ° 
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Note the emphasis on the PAD’s role in political reconstruction; the broad- 
cast treated the revolutionary committee as a virtual creation of the PAD. 


Clearly PAD functions were vital to the GPCR, but unfortunately for the 
Peking leadership, the PADs were poorly structured for their “revolution- 
ary” role. A portion of PAD personnel were civilian Party cadres,*! and the 
PADS initially tended to support the Party against the GPCR attacks. The 
pressures upon PAD personnel to defend the Party leaders were frankly dis- 
cussed in official media: 


In September 1966, big character posters appeared in the streets of 
Tzu Kung (Szechwan), when the Red Guard movement began cresting 
in this... city. The spearhead of the attack of these posters was directed 
against the handful of Party persons taking the capitalist road. The 
handful in authority in the Tzu Kung Municipal Party Committee .. . 
were thoroughly shaken. They hastily duped some of the masses who 
were ignorant of the facts and instigated them to attack the young revo- 
lutionary fighters, labeling them monsters and demons. Although the 
PAD at that time was not directly involved in the GPCR, a heated de- 
bate had begun within it. There was a close connection between the 
PAD and the... Tzu Kung Municipal Party Committee. There were 
many connections and intimates, and many dependents were working in 
local organizations, while sons and daughters were studying in local 
schools. If work was done according to old ways and old habits, if pres- 
ent interests such as work relationships, feelings, face, small families 
and intimate units were to be considered, it would be easy to take the 
side of the... Municipal Party Committee and suppress the revolution- 
aries. The PAD faced a severe trial.#2 


In addition to such informal pressures, the PADs had been formally con- 
-trolled by their civilian Party counterparts, just as had the districts and sub- 
districts discussed above. This made it very difficult for PAD leaders to sup- 
port the revolutionary left during the early stages of the GPCR. 


This extensive Party influence caused the political performance of the 
PADs to be unacceptable to the GPCR leadership. In the autumn of 1967, 
:the Kweichow Revolutionary Committee bluntly criticized the PADs’ politi- 
cal record.*8 On a national level, Hsieh Fu-chih, then the Minister of Public 


“In 1967, Wen Yu-cheng (then a leading member of the Canton Military Region) 
blamed “rightist” behavior on the “non-uniformed members of the armed department 
cadres.” Hung-ssu Pao-tung (Red Riot), Canton, June 14, 1967, as translated in SCMP 
No. 4005, August 21, 1967, p. 11. a 

“NCNA, Peking, August 20, 1967, printed in FBIS, August 28, 1967, p. ddd 1. 

_ “Kweichow Provincial Radio Service, Kweiyang, October 11, 1967, as translated in 
-FBIS, October 12, 1967; pp. ddd 9-10. za N i 
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Security, made the sweeping assertion that ‘ ‘eighty per cent cf the people’s 
armed departments supported the conservatives” in 1967. 44 

‘The consistency with which PADs backed their civilian Party superiors 
and suppressed the revolutionary rebels during the first half of 1967 alarmed 
even the other regional PLA administrative organs which. as discussed 
above, were themselves not immune from Party influence. The Commander 
of the Canton Military Region, Huang Yung-sheng, reportedly made the 
following statement in May 1967: 


The problems of the armed forces departments are serious. Those who 
join the rebel groups are still good, but those who join the censervative 
organizations are not good... . Transfer them elsewhere, transfer them 
elsewhere forthwith.45 


Corrective measures were slow in coming. Partly it was just that at such 
grass roots levels “heaven is high and the emperor far away.” Partly it was 
due to the same leadership myopia which had failed to begin establishing an 
independent political authority for the military districts until the 11th hour. 

As the year progressed, the deportment of the PADs grew worse rather than 
better. Probably the most spectacular means of resisting the GPCR began in 
the spring and summer of 1967. Some PADs armed and instizated peasants 
and rural militia to flood into the cities where they attacked Red Guards. 
They justified such actions with a Mao quote: “Surround the cities from the 
countryside.” A central directive of July 13 ordered the cessation of such 
attacks and specifically blamed the PADs for causing them.“ In the weeks 
following the issuance of that directive, Peking remained preoccupied with 
this alarming use of the peasantry. In mid-August, Hsieh Fa-chih claimed 
that peasant “invasions” of the cities were still going on m Kiangsi, in Hunan, 
and in the tri-city complex of Wuhan. Hsieh also pinpointed the militia de- 
partments as the instigators of the attacks.*” Clearly strong corrective mea- 
sures were required. The national Jeadership’s attempts to correct the political 
behavior of the PADs were part of a general effort to obtain tighter central 
contro] over the regional PLA system. 


CENTRAL CONTROL AND Its LIMITS ° 
In the spring of 1967, the GPCR leadership initiated a series of policies 
and programs intended to obtain a higher degree of responsiveness and 


“Chiu P'eng Lo Chan-pao (Drag Out P’eng Teh-huai and Lo Jai-ch’ing Combat 
News), Peking, No. 3, February 1968, as translated in SCMP No. 4135, March 15, 1968, 
pp. 5-7. 

“*Viu-yueh T’ien-ping, (June Heavenly Troops), Canton, June 29, 1367, as translated 
in SCMP No. 4075, December 7, 1967, p. 11. 

te Asahi, Tokyo, July 23, 1967, quoting Peking wall posters, transla*ed in FBIS, July 
24, 1967, p. cec 6. See also CB No. 852, May 6, 1968, pp. 135-36, for the complete text of 
the directive. 

“'Sankei, Tokyo, August 12, 1967, quoting Peking wall posters, as translated in FBIS, 
August 14, 1967, p. ccc 15, 
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obedience from the PLA regional bureaucracy. These measures greatly ex- 
tended central controls during most of 1967. However, Peking was unable 
to assume effectively the regional military responsibilities and in 1968 the 
military bureaucracy regained much of the power that had been transferred 
to the center. 

Peking Tightens Its Grip: One of the standard techniques for insuring 
obedience from a bureaucracy is the power of dismissal. In the first half 
of 1967, Peking exercised that power with considerable vigor. Dismissed, 
transferred or suspended were the Commanders of the Chengtu, Peking, 
Sinkiang, Lanchow and Inner Mongolia Military Regions, and the Liaoning, 
Kirin, Honan, Shansi, Kiangsu, and Chekiang Military Districts. Such actions 
reminded the remaining regional leadership that a political mis-step might 
ruin their military careers. The direct policy of getting rid of political mis- 
creants had its disadvantages. Dismissals are often cases of locking the barn 
door after the horse is stolen. Furthermore, the future political performance 
of new appointees is difficult to predict. Political dismissals replace a known 
with an unknown quantity. They also tend to paralyze the bureaucracy by 
eliminating initiative. Actual dismissals declined markedly after the spring 
of 1967, although the threat remained. Suspension was the preferred method 
—especially keeping the officers in question in Peking for extended periods 
of time. Most of those men were returned to their positions in 1968. 

A second technique for strengthening the hold on a bureaucracy is to pro- 
vide additional channels of supervision. Presumably with that in mind, the 
central leadership created in early 1967 “central investigation missions” or 
“joint investigation groups” composed mainly of PLA officers. These were 
dispatched to the provinces beginning no later than April 1967, and con- 
tinued to be active in 1968.48 Like the censorate of imperial China, they 
investigated officials in the provinces and reported their findings directly 
to the capital. 

Peking also sought to transfer political authority from the regional mili- 
tary administration to itself. In the months immediately following the Janu- 
ary PLA intervention, the military regions and provincial districts had been 
given full legal powers over the GPCR mass organizations. In most provinces, 
those powers were used to hinder the revolutionary left in their efforts to 
seize political power. Therefore, on April 6, 1967, a central directive re- 
moved much of the civil authority from the regional PLA administrative 
network. Thereafter the military districts on their own authority could 
neither disband specific mass organizations, nor make mass arrests.49 The 
civil powers of the PLA were further eroded during the summer and early 
autumn of 1967. In early August, Defense Minister Lin Piao reportedly 


Erh- ch'i Chan Pao (February 7th Combat Bulletin), Peking, No. 2, June 3, 1967, as 
translated in Communist China Digest, No. 191, October 31, 1967, JPRS No. 43, 304, 
See also the Red Guard appeal made probably in "March 1968, to the “Central Investiga- 
tion Mission in Kwangsi”; in SCMP No. 4154, April 18, 1968, p. 12. 

“°CB No. 852, May 6, 1968, p. 115. . 
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warned his military region commanders to take no action in civil disturb- 
ances without central approval.5° 

The extent to which the military districts were shorn of their power was 
revealed in the approval procedure for a Kwangtung Military Committee 
directive. In September 1967, the Military Control Committee, (an append- 
age of the Kwangtung District Command), issued a simple order stating 
that persons branded as “rightists” during the early stages of the GPCR 
should have their cases reviewed and the innocent should ke exonerated. 
The order was apparently patterned after an earlier Peking decision on 
rehabilitation of rebels persecuted by the former Party committees. This 
innocuous order was nonetheless first approved in concept by the Military 
Region Commander, Huang Yung-sheng, prior to being d-afted. Huang 
next signed a prepared draft and submitted it to Premier Chou En-lai. His 
signature was followed by further discussion and submission of the docu- 
ment to the Cultural Revolution Group of the Central Committee. After ap- 
proval at this level, Huang then issued it as an order of the Kwangtung 
Military Control Committee.5! For what amounted to a routine document, 
such procedure was extraordinarily centralized. In the months following the 
April 1967 directive, central supervision over the provincial and regional 
organs of military control was tighter and more rigidly enforced than has 
been generally presumed. 

In the summer of 1967, another more drastic means was adopted to im- 
prove the political performance of the regional PLA. The military bureauc- 
racy in the provinces was made a target of the GPCR. It vas the Wuhan 
kidnapping incident of July 1967 which prompted the policz of “dragging 
out the small handful in the army.” The “handful” was sougat especially in 
the military districts. 

. Main force troop units which consisted of the 36 army corps and naval 
and air force units of the PLA, were ordered to take over several of the 
more troublesome military districts. As many as twelve provincial districts 
and two military regions may have undergone such reorganizations by main 
force units.5? Such political use of army corps, naval and air force units 
offered certain advantages to Peking. First, they were und2r tight central 
control—direct communications were maintained between tke General Staff 
Headquarters and units down to the regimental level. This was not true of 
the regional administrative system or its “independent units” and small 
garrison forces. Secondly, there had been little connectien between the 
leadership of the main force units and the civil Party machinery in the 


Chu-ying Tung-fang-hung (Pearl River Film Company, East is Fed), Canton, Sep- 
tember 13, 1967, translated in Communist China Digest, No. 192, November 29, 1967, 
JPRS No. 43,449, pp. 59-60. 

- “TP sui-hui Tzu-fan-hsien. (Romanized title only available), Canton, February 1968, in 
Translations on Communist China, No. 16, JPRS, No. 45,589, pp. 102-104. 

52For a more detailed discussion of the use of main force troop units in the GPCR, see 
“Military Forces in the Cultural Revolution” by this author, China Quarterly, No. 51, 
July-September 1972. . i 
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provinces. Until the summer of 1967, the main forces had devoted them- 
selves to soldiering. Therefore, they did not have the ties to the old order 
which bound the regional PLA administration. While politically advantage- 
ous, such use of main force units was strategically dangerous since it left 
China’s defense posture in a much weakened condition. 


In addition to partially supplanting military districts with main force 
units, the “drag out the small handful in the army” campaign also saw the 
arming of Red Guard organizations and a concomitant rise in urban vio- 
lence and disorder. The six week campaign was probably the most violent 
and destructive period of the GPCR. The policy of attacking and supplant- 
ing the provincial military bureaucracy was suddenly dropped in September. 
A central directive of September 5 took the worst of the pressures off the 
regional PLA. It restored the right of troops to defend themselves against 
arms seizures and raids carried out by mass organizations. It also enhanced 
the police powers of the PLA, but it did noż significantly increase the au- 
thority and autonomy of the military control machinery in the processes of 
political reconstruction." What the right hand gave the PLA by restoring 
its police powers, the left hand took away by ordering the PLA to “support 
the left, but no particular faction.”54 Regional military leaders were no 
longer authorized even to choose which mass organization should receive 
their support. 


In the aftermath of September 5, Peking emphasized ideological indoc- 
trination in order to improve the political performance of the military bu- 
reaucracy. “Mao Thought Study Classes” were begun in September and con- 
tinued through the duration of the GPCR. The PADs, being the most heavily 
Party influenced, were the first to receive such training." Most PAD leaders 
went through programs established at military district and region levels, 
but many were sent to Peking for more lengthy sessions. Cadres from mili- 
tary regions and districts soon followed and in 1968, even officers of main 
force units attended the Mao thought study sessions in Peking.5¢ 


The Limits of Central Control: The cumulative effect of the organizational 
and ideological measures was to change the political performance of the 
PLA for the*better. There were no repeats of the Wuhan Incident by mili- 
tary region leaders. Many of the military districts which had supported the 
“conservatives” were under the control of main force units. November 1967 


kd 


E3One of many translations of the September 5th directive is in SCMP No. 4026, Sep- 
tember 22, 1967, p. 1. 

54Chu-ying Tung-fang-hung, op. cit., Canton, October 1, 1967, as translated in Com- 
munist China Digest, No. 194, February 5, 1968, JPRS No. 44, 241, p. 122. 

"°Cheng-fa Hung-ch’i (Politics and Law Red Flag), Canton, Combined issues Nos. 3 
& 4, October 17,.1967, as translated in SCMP No. 4070, November 30, 1967, p. 8. 

“°Hung-ch’i P’ing-lun (Red Flag Discussions) and Kang-pa-i, (Steel August Ist) 
‘aoe Issue, Canton '(?), February 1968, as translated in SCMP No. 4133, March 7, 

> P- 4. 
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saw the last reported major instance of PADs instigating >easantry and 
militia to beseige a city.57 The PADs also became more cautious in their 
handling of revolutionary left mass organizations. However, as will be dis- 
cussed in the next section, Party-army interdependence was not eliminated. 

Beginning at the end of 1967 and continuing through 1963, much of the 
political authority which had been transferred to Peking was reinvested in 
the regional military administration. This occurred partly b2cause making 
the regional military a target of the GPCR had proved too costly and dan- 
gerous, and partly because PLA behavior had improved. Moreover the high 
level of centralization achieved in 1967 was terribly cumbersome. Chou En- 
lai was working 18 hour days and the Cultural Revolution Group was re- 
ceiving a flood of phone calls and official and unofficial emmisaries from 
the provinces seeking instructions and making requests. There was no way 
for Peking to deal effectively with the myriad of provincial afairs. Once the 
decision was made to again decentralize political responsibilities, the PLA 
was the only available institution which could carry the Icad. The Party 
machinery was the target of the GPCR and thus could herdly be called 
upon, and the mass organizations were factionalized and insffectual in the 
processes of political reconstruction. 


Tue ReeronaL PLA AND POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In early 1967, the creation of military control committees (MCCs) had 
been the responsibility of the regions, districts, subdistricts and PADs. These 
MCCs were imposed on governmental, economic and educational institutions 
as interim “governments.” They served as a major channel cor the growing 
political power of the regional military network. However, the nature of the 
local MCCs served to perpetuate rather than eliminatg army-Party conver- 
gence. While evidence is scant, the MCCs seemed to replace in each unit 
only the higher level Party officials who were suspended or dismissed during 
the GPCR. The functionaries of the political and economic units continued 
to work as before—but as part of a MCC rather than under their old organi- 
‘ational title.58 This method of operation was necessary for the regional 
PLA, if for no other reason, because of military manpower shortage. 
Before the GPCR there were over one million basic level Party organizations 
in China.5® Thus MCCs over the Party organizations alone could have ab- 
sorbed all the half millon military bureaucrats, plus tens of thousands of 


®'The city was Chengtu, Szechwan. From an unidentified Red Guard circular, trans- 
lated in SCMP No. 4055, November 6, 1967, p. 10. 

S8For the nature of military control over Party offices, see Charles Neuhauser, “The 
Impact of the Cultural Revolution on the Communist Party Machine,” Asian Survey, 8:6, 
(June 1968), p. 476. MCCs in the economy are discussed in Ralph Fowell, “Soldiers in 
‘the Chinese Economy,” Asian Survey, 11:8 (August 1971), p. 744. Also, China News 
Analysis, (Hong Kong), No. 751, April 9, 1969 is devoted largely te issues of military 
control. 

Franz Schurmann, Ideology and Organization in Communist China (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966), p. 134.  ° 
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troops drawn from garrisons and units of the regional forces. Much more re- 
search needs to be done on the topic of military control; there were undoubt- 
edly many regional and systemic variations. However, it can be safely 
generalized that military control had to be what it was—a patina covering a 
continuation of the established political/economic machinery. At least: at 
these middle and basic administrative levels, the military still had to work 
through and with civilian cadres. 


In February 1967 the revolutionary committee form of government was 
accepted as the standard form for political reconstruction in the GPCR. The 
regional military was given the new responsibility of creating the “prepara- 
tory groups” which were to precede the formation of revolutionary commit- 
tees. Meetings of military cadres were held at the district level, with repre- 
sentatives attending from the regions and PADs. These officers drew up the 
name lists for the preparatory groups.®° Peking retained the right to ap- 
prove such lists down to the special district (chou) level, but seemed to 
exercise that right primarily at province level and for the larger cities.6! 
Thus the preparatory groups were virtual extensions of the MCCs, which 
in turn were extensions of the regional PLA apparatus. 


In early 1968, Peking became eager to complete the revolutionary com- 
mittees and established a deadline of May 1, by which time all provincial 
revolutionary committees were to have been formed. In the late winter and 
early spring of 1968, there were many meetings in the provinces, chaired 
by PLA representatives and attended by contending mass organizations.°” 
Peking was equally busy with meetings of the same nature conducted on a 
province by province basis. The PLA was allowed increasing authority to 
impose solutions upop factional differences in order to form “great alli- 
ances” among competing mass organizations, thereby clearing the way for 
the establishment of revolutionary committees. For example, the Shantung 
Military District had warned its cadres in 1967 not to rush forward with 
the great alliances.°* Yet that same district in 1968 ordered the subdistricts 


See Chou En-lai’s instructions of September 28, 1967, to military representatives from 
Manchuria (basic source not identified), translated in SCMP No. 4088, December 28, 
1967, p. 15. Regarding the military establishment of preparatory groups in Canton and 
Kwangtung, see SCMP No. 4085, December 21, 1967, p. 9. 

“sAn Announcement of the Preparatory Group for the Kiangsi Provincial Revolu- 
tionary Committee,” Radio Nan-ch’ang, Kiangsi Provincial Service, October 26, 1967, 
as translated in FBIS, October 30, 1967, pp. ddd 16-17. 

e2Chou En-lai, on February 3, 1968, instructed provincial military leaders to begin this 
program of PLA led “study groups” intended to culminate in great alliances among mass 
organizations. Tzu-liao Chuan-ch’i, (Reference Material), No. 7, February 28, 1968, 
translated i in SCMP No. 4154, April 8, 1968, p. 8. 

8 Hung-ch’i T’ung-hsiin, (Red Flag Bulletin), Chiang-men, Kwangtung, No. 9. J anu- 
A 5° G in Translations on Communist China, No. 8, April 16, 1968, JPRS No. 
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and army units to quickly form revolutionary committees in the counties 
and special districts so that order might be restored to the Province.*4 

The failure to complete the formation of revolutionary committees by the 
May deadline did not diminish PLA authority. The local military adminis- 
tration again became bold enough to reveal an unreconstructed political 
cant. For example, in June, some months after the Kwangtung Provincial 
and Canton Municipal Revolutionary Committees had been formed, Red 
Guard groups were protesting the right wing stance of PADs and their 
“packing” of factory revolutionary committees with militiamen.” In 
Kwangsi, PADs were accused of providing arms to favored mass organiza- 
tions, thereby fueling the highly destructive factional conflicts in that Prov- 
ince.°¢ 

During the formation of local revolutionary committees in the period 
from late 1967 to mid+1968, PAD leaders were often high handed. In addi- 
tion to packing basic level committees—such as those in factcries and rural 
production brigades—with their own militiamen, the PADs often rode 
roughshod over the interests of mass organizations. The following charge 
was leveled against PADs in Kwangtung: 


Some people of the militia departments monopolize everything without 
full consultation or any consultation at all with the masses, and without 
cadres properly making public appearances. “You need not care who 
the revolutionary committee members are. Those who go up en the plat- 
form at the inaugural meeting will be committee members.” Such is the 
situation. Some people did not even know they had been named to the 
committees until inaugural day.®7 


A similar complaint came from Kwangsi, where PADs and their militia 
forces were alleged to have set up local revolutionary committees immedi- 
ately after the radical “April 22nd” Red Guard organization had been 
ejected from the areas.®° 

Due largely to such extensive political powers accorded the PLA, China’s 
revolutionary committees were nearly all established by the end of 1968. 
There followed a period of political consolidation in which the military 
bureaucracy still retained extensive political power. For example, one of the 


*Shantung Provincial Radio Service, February 18, 1968, as reported in China News 
Analysis, Hong Kong, No. 712, June 14, 1968, p. 3. 

Kwangchow Kung-jen (Canton Worker), No. 34, n.d., translated in SCMP No. 4208, 
June 28, 1968, pp. 12-16. 

®6Cited in Chien Yu-shen, China’s Fading Revolution (Hong Kong: Centre of Con- 
temporary Chinese Studies, 1969), pp. 38-39. 

Chan Kwangtung, (Fighting Kwangtung), Canton, July 10, 1968, as translated in 
SCMP No. 4388, April 2, 1969, p. 7. 

Hsichiang Nu-’ao (Angry Waves of the West River), Wuchow, Kwangsi, No. 1, 
June 1968, as translated in SCMP No. 4223, July 23, 1968, pp. 16-18. 
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“model” PADs frankly recounted its experience in managing an urban 
revolutionary committee over a period of several months: 


We of the PAD reorganized the eight groups and one office dealing with 
agriculture, forestry, industry and communications, finance and trade, 
culture and public health under the municipal revolutionary committee 
into four groups: namely the political work group, the general service 
group, the defense group and the production group, and reduced the 
staff from more than 200 men in the past to the more than 60 men at 
present. We ... organizationally insured the relations between the revo- 
lutionary committee and the masses and brought the revolutionary 
building of proletarian politics to the fore.8® 


The PAD clearly maintained more political power than the revolutionary 
committee for many months following the establishment of the latter. 

At these local levels, checks and balances on PLA authority seem to have 
been the least effective. Central approval was not exercised in appointments 
during political reconstruction. Such approval was probably only nominal 
at the special district/military subdistrict level. References to central in- 
vestigation teams were generally on provincial and subdistrict levels. Ex- 
cept for a certain accountability to the military district commands, and the 
inherent GPCR hazards of attacks from mass organizations, the PADs 
seemed able to run the “revolution” as they saw fit. Those local PLA ad- 
ministrative organs may have blunted the GPCR more than any other in- 
stitution. Had the PADs and subdistricts been free of Party influence and 
given firm backing to the revolutionary left, the GPCR would have had 
quite a different outcome. Unfortunately for the Maoist leadership, those 
organs of the PLA most identified with the old Party apparatus were the 
most vital to administtring any PLA role in the GPCR, and simultaneously 
were the least susceptible to central controls due to their large numbers and 
low administrative level. Furthermore, even if the PADs had wished to, 
they would have been unable simultaneously to challenge the Party bureau- 
crats, administer the MCCs and preparatory groups, and to form the local 
revolutionary committees. At local levels at least, Party-army interdepen- 
dence continued throughout the GPCR—the replacement of many Party 
secretaries with military leaders notwithstanding. 


CONCLUSION 


Just prior to the GPCR, A. Doak Barnett completed his research on a de- 
tailed study of the Chinese Communist Party and government. He com- 
mented: 


One result of the Party’s insistence on unchallengable political pre- 
dominance has been that... the Party has been more successful than 
the communists have been in some other countries, in resisting trends 


*°JMJP, August 3, 1968, as translated in SEMP No. 4238, August 14, 1968, p. 5. 
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‘ toward the-development of parallel bureaucratic structures—in the 
government, the military establishment, collectives, commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises, and so on—possessing tendencies to see their own 
organizational interests in terms different from, and sometimes in oppo- 
sition to, those of the Party apparatus as such. The Party’s effective 
monopoly of policy-making on major issues, its frequent incursions into 
direct administration, and the prevalence of interlocking directorates 
have all contributed to this end.7° 


In most of the Western analyses of the GPCR, Barnett’s observations are 
contradicted. The PLA is usually portrayed as organizationally, psycho- 
logically and operationally distinct and independent from the civilian Party. 
After January 1967, when the military intervened in the GPCR and estab- 
lished military control in the provinces, the conventional wisdom held that 
the civil Party became a virtual nonentity beneath the national level; that 
the military suddenly saw its “own organizational interests in terms different 
from and ... in opposition to, those of the Party apparatus.” This paper 
suggests that throughout the GPCR, except for a few powerful military re- 
gion commands, most of the military bureaucracy in the provinces still identi- 
fied itself and its interests with those of the Party apparatus. 

. In the four years since the GPCR wound down, the provinces have been 
a political arena of competition between civilians and military, both seek- 
ing jobs with power and prestige. Until recently, the PLA was dominating 
most key positions—especially the Party secretaryships. In reviewing offi- 
cial media through 1972 and the first three months of 1973, some 31 new 
provincial secretaries have been mentioned. Of those, 52% are definitely 
identifiable as civilians; 19% are military and the remaining 29% have 
unknown occupational backgrounds.’? The civilian Party cadres seem to 
have made a political comeback in the provinces foflowing Lin Piao’s de- 
mise in September 1971, and the concomitant dismissals of many powerful 
PLA men at the national level. In January 1974, a general geographic re- 
shuffle of military region commanders weakened their political power by 
removing them from the regions they had long controlled. Presumably this 
too will redound to the advantage of civilian officials. 

.To what extent has this competition for the choice political jobs soured 
ihe relationship between military and civilian bureaucrats in the provinces? 
Has the infusion of main force unit offices into the PLA regional bureauc- 
racy changed its nature? What have been the effects on the new govern- 
ments of the May 7th cadres schools and other such ideological reform 
efforts? Only additional time and information will answer ‘such questions, 
but I will hazard some tentative judgments. 


7A. Doak Barnett, Cadres, Bureaucracy and Political Power in Communist China 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1967), p. 430. 

“Figures derived from a survey of FBIS and SCMP materials for dates indicated. 
New names discovered by comparison with earlier lists compiled by Parris Chang of 
Pennsylvania State. This search was not exhaustive and the figures are tentative, but they 
suffice to show a general trend. . 
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Iń order for the GPCR to have been a genuine success, it had to be a 
triumph of the “mass line” over the bureaucracy. Despite the destruction 
of the old political forms, that did not occur, Therefore the success or failure 
in re-subordinating the military bureaucracy to civilian control, while of 
great importance to the men involved, seems largely a question of intra- 
governmental politics. There are, of course, differences in style between the 
military and civilian networks. Western observers recently travelling in 
China, such as A. Doak Barnett, have remarked on a considerable civil- 
military tension which lies just beneath the surface in local governmental 
and economic enterprises. There is also reason to question PLA competence 
in some of the civilian sectors where a military presence still persists. How- 
ever, in spite of these qualifications, so far as the “general line” is concerned 
it matters not who “wins” in the struggle for political dominance in the 
hinterlands: the outcome in terms of China’s domestic policy will be much 
the same. A county Party secretary may be a PAD leader or a rehabilitated 
cadre. In either case they are from similar political molds. Both worked to 
gether closely before the GPCR as part of the old Liu Shao-ch’i-Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing Party machinery. Both probably opposed the GPCR and suppressed 
leftist Red Guard organizations. Both helped to “squeeze out” mass organi- 
zation representatives from effective participation on the revolutionary 
committees. I am very doubtful that these men have been ideologically re- 
made in Mao Thought Study Sessions or the more recent May 7th cadre 
schools; rather, their thinking is likely still geared to the policies of the 
early 1960s. 

The bureaucracy has retained its grip on the provinces. The new elite 
more often wear brown uniforms than civilian blue suits. That change is 
less basic than it appears. The major target of the GPCR—a self interested 
and potentially “revfsionist” political elite—is still in control at local levels. 
The political ghost of Liu Shao-ch’i still abides in the Chinese countryside. 


—_—— 
HARVEY W. NELSEN is Assistant Professor in the International Studies Program, 
University of South Florida, Tampa. e 
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portant contributions to Japan's mixed political culture. 
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POLITICAL PRESENCE AND 
ELECTORAL SUPPORT IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 
/ Jerry Mark Silverman 


No Man is Buddha in His Own House 


Vietnamese Proverb 


L an earlier issue of this journal, we asserted that President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s “most consistent electoral support emanates from precisely those 
provinces within which the National Liberation Front [NLF] is also under-. 
stood to be strongest” and hypothesized that this is the result of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam’s (GVN) greater “presence . . . in populated rural 
areas...than... in the cities and towns”? (emphasis added). The following 
pages provide the data which suggested that conclusion and present some 
‘hypotheses which attempt to explain the data. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTORAL SUPPORT 


A comparison of Map I and Map II illustrates the relationship at the macro 
(i.e., provincial) level between areas of electoral support for Thieu and the 
presence of the Provisional- Revolutionary Government (as estimated by the 
author in December 1973). The scores used for Map I are drawn from Table 
I, which presents the rank order of all provinces and autonomous cities in 
terms of the level of electoral support provided Thieu or his clearly desig- 
nated representatives in four of the five national elections held since 1967.2 

The reader should be aware at the outset that we.do not posit electoral 
support in past national level elections as an indicator of the level of political 
support for the GVN as against the NLF, since the NLF has been systemati- 
cally excluded from overt participation in these elections. The fact that people 
do vote in those elections in which popular participation is opposed by the 
NLF does not provide prima facie evidence that these people do so voluntar- 
ily as a function of greater loyalty to the GVN. Thus, as the hypotheses pre- 
sented below should make clear, we do not necessarily equate electoral sup- 


‘Jerry M. Silverman, “South er and the Return to Political Struggle,” Asian 
Survey XIV:1 (January 1974), p 

The Presidential elections of mS yi 197? and the Senatorial elections of 1970 and 
1973. Data on the Senatorial Election of 1967 was not available. 
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TABLE I 


RANK ORDER OF ELECTORAL SUPPORT 
FOR PRESIDENT THIEU 
© BY PROVINCES ~ 
AND AUTONOMOUS CITIES 


“AGGREGATE 
CONSTITUENCY `: SCORE 1967 1970 1971 1973 
A. Consistent. Support’ l 
1l. KONTUM: — +10 +10 +10 +10 +10 
2. LAM DONG §+.9 +10 +10 +5 +10 
! 3. PHUOC LONG +8 +10 +410 +.45 +10 
i 4. QUANG DUC *+.8 +10 +10 +10 +5 
: 5. AN XUYEN 2 +.8 +5 +10 +45 ,+10 
i 6, CHUONG THIEN + .8 +10 +5 +10 +45 
: 9% PHU BON >) +8 +10 #5 +10 +5 
8. SA DEC +8 +410 4.5 +10 +5 
| +. 9, DARLAC +8 +10 +10 4.5 +5 
i ‘10. LONG KHANH + .8 +10 +10 +.5 +655 
? : YL TUYEN DUC ++ .8 +410 +10 +5 0 
"12 VINH BINH... +6 +5 +5 +5 +10 
13. QUI NHON! | e +5 : * +5 +5 
B Taconite ee n Ro : A 
. 1. QUANGTIN: .+5 -5 +10 +. +10 
2. BINH DINH ` +.5 + .52° — 5? +10 +10 
3: CHAU DOC +5 +5 +10 —-5 +410 
~ 4, KIEN TUONG +4 +5 —-5 +410 +5 
7*5. BINH TUY.’ +4 ¢5 +5 +10 =. 
6. NINH THUAN : +.3 +10 —.5 +10 —-65 
7. GO CONG 42 +1 -1 +5 +5 
8. KIEN GIANG. . +4.11 — 5% —.53 +10 +5 
9. KHANH HOA +. +54 -l0 #5 +5 | 
10. PHU YEN “$l -5 -10 +10 +10 
11. PLEIKU +.1 +10 -—.5° —10° +10 
12. BINH THUAN +.1 +10 —-5 —.5 +10 
13. QUANG NAM Oo -10 —-5 +10 +5 
14. CAN THO? 0 * * ` 410 —10 
15. BA XUYEN -1 -l0 +.5 -10 +10 
16. GIA DINH >- -dåd +5 +5 —-5 —10 
17. BAC LIEU -2 -5 -10 -5 +10 
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AGGREGATE 
SCORE 
18. BIEN HOA —~ 2 
19. VUNG TAU? — 2 
20. DINH TUONG —.2 
21. BINH LONG -2 
22. KIEN PHONG -.2 
23. AN GIANG -2 
24. KIEN HOA — 3 
25. QUANG NGAI — 4.4 
26. VINH LONG -4 
27. PHUOC. TUY -4 
28. TAY NINH -4 
29.. LONG AN -5 
; 30. QUANG TRI ~ 5 
31. THUA THIEN 9 — 5 
C. Consistent Absence of Support 
1. DALAT? — 6 
2. CAM RANH? — 6 
3. PHONG DINH =. 
4. MY THO? — 8 
5. RACH GIA! ~ 8 
6. HAU NGHIA -8 
7. BINH DUONG —-.8 
‘8. NHA TRANG} —10 
9. DA NANG! —1.0 
* 10. HUE! -1.0 
S ~“ 11. SAIGON? ` ~1.0 


NOTES: 


* Status as ‘Autonomous Cities as of 1970. 


J Autonomous City 


2 Prior to September 30, 1970 included Qui Nhon ` 


3 Prior to November 20, 1970 included Rach Gia 
4 Prior to October 22, 1970 included Nha Trang 
5 Prior to September 30, 1970 included My Tho 
6 Prior to September 30, 1970 included Can Tho 
Numbers italicized are those which are inconsistent. ` ` 


SOURCES: For 1967 and 1971 Presidential Elections: Howard Penniman, Elec- 


“1971 
- 10 
-10 


tions in South Vietnam (Washington, D. C.: American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research, 1972,-p. 233- 237). For’ 1970 
and 1973 Senatorial Elections» Government: ‘of ‘the a of Viet: 
nam Official Electoral Statistics, - 
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port with more broadly defined political support. 

It-should also be noted that official Vietnamese demographic and voting 
statistics must be used only with the greatest caution. The absence of any 
nation-wide census and the assumed irregularities associated with the col- 
lection, aggregation and reporting of such data contribute to extensive inac- 
curacies. Although most of these are the result of unintended errors, charges 
of voter registration and electoral fraud are commonplace. Nevertheless, if 
analyzed properly, electoral and demographic statistics can contribute to an 
understanding of the political process in South Vietnam. 

Even though electoral statistics are normally viewed as being of the in- 
terval type in relation to each other, we do not rely on them in this study 
beyond the ordinal level. For that reason, although aggregate scores are re- 
ported in Table I by interval, they are a function of ordinal level scores as- 
signed to each province and autonomous city for each election. Thus, for 
each election, a score was assigned to the individual provinces and autono- 
mous cities, as. follows: rank within the first quartile equals + 1.0 (qı = 
+1.0) ; second quartile equals + .5 (q2 = .5); third quartile equals ~ .5 

(q = —.5); and the remainder equals — 1.0. The aggregate score was then 
computed as the mean of the four scores. 

The data derived from a comparison of Maps I and II indicate that thir- 
teen of the sixteen voting districts (80%) with an Aggregate Electoral 
Support (AES) score of + .5 or more also have substantial areas which are 
militarily contested or have zones under Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (PRG) political and/or North Vietnamese (NVA) military control. 
By contrast, only two of fourteen voting districts (14%) with an AES score 
of — .5 or less share that characteristic. 

However, the significance of that finding is not limited to the fact that 
both the Thieu regime and the NLF derive support from exactly the same 
provinces, since these arbitrarily defined administrative units are not neces- 
sarily polities in the substantive rather than formalistic sense. Primary em- 
phasis should be placed on the apparent fact that both of these competitors 
draw political strength from areas sharing similar demographic characteris- . 
tics, which happen to be represented by provinces and ayjonomous cities? 
at the most exclusive statistical level available. This suggests the hypothesis 
that smaller communities within other provinces which share these same 
characteristics also provide the primary arenas wherein the political struggle 
—defined as the competitive attempt to mobilize populat support and/or 
exercise population control—between these two opponents takes place. 

Analyses of the strategies pursued by the GVN and NLF in these areas 
have been presented elsewhere. Our purpose in these pages is to provide a 
description and analysis of those conditions which have apparently provided 


®As of January 1, 1974, the GVN administrative system included the following admin- 
istrative units: The State; four regions plus the Capital Zone; forty-four Provinces and 
eleven Autonomous Cities; 243 Districts’and forty urban villages (although seventy-two 
villages met the criteria on that date), 2,139 rural villages, and 10,686 Hamlets. 


‘ 
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the maximal opportunities to both sides for the pursuit of those strategies. 
However, our hypotheses are not based on the assumption that these condi- 
tions are factors which cause electoral support or control. Nor have we de- 
termined here what the relative importance of each separate condition is or 
the extent to which one is contingent upon or a function of another. Rather, 
our discussion is limited to the definition of the milieu within which oppor- 
tunities are maximized to the advantage of external national elite—level 
political competitors, depending on the nature of their interventions. 

What are these characteristics which are shared by those provinces pro- 
viding consistently positive electoral support for Thieu and which yet have 
a significant presence of the PRG infrastructure and/or NVA military units? 
Using non-parametric measures appropriate to ordinal level statistics, we 
find a lower ratio of urban to rural population, a more significant percentage 
of population consisting of ethnic minorities, a lesser emphasis on develop- 
ment oriented projects, and the absence of any mass based non Commimist 
opposition groups. 

Urbanization: Considering the relationship between AES scores and site 
of these factors in turn, we find that only one of the autonomous cities 
achieved a score of + .5 or better. By contrast, eight of the eleven score ~ .6 
or lower and also account for a full 72% of all voting districts consistently 
ranking in the lowest half of support. However, an indication of the impact 
of urbanization on conditions conducive to electoral support should not be 
derived solely from the rank order placement of autonomous cities. A con- 
ceptual problem arises concerning the proper definition of an urban popula- 
tion area; for there are other apparently urban concentrations in South 
Vietnam as well. 

Urban areas are sometimes defined according to population densities 
and/or absolute numbers of people residing within an administrative unit. 
In the case of South Vietnam, those provinces and autonomous cities which 
have the highest population densities do generally score low on the AES 


~ scale and this would support our assertion concerning the relationship be- 


tween urbanization and electoral support. However, in many instances, the 

spatial pattern of population distribution and concentration in South Viet- 
nam distorts the normal : meaning of statistics relating to population density. 
Thus, the statistics concerning Bien Hoa Province indicate a population 
density of only 206 persons per square kilometer, -yet a full 35.7% of the 
total population dives within the Province Town (which has an official popu- 
lation of 177,513 persons) .* Statistics on population density distort the fact 
that in Bien Hoa more than a third of the population is concentrated in Bien 
Hoa Town. A further problem arises from the fact that historically in other 
areas of Vietnam an area with a relatively high population density of 650 
persons and more per square kilometer would still be classified as rural ac- 
cording to all other socio-economic criteria. 


“Republic of Vietnam, Ministry of Plannifig and National Development, Viet Nam 
Statistical Yearbook 1971 XVII (Saigon: National Institute of Statistics, 1972), p. 362. 
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-` Other studies of South Vietnam classify any village or town with a popu- 
lation of 20,000 persons or more as an urban area. Since 1973, the GVN 
has officially created as a new administrative classification so-called urban 
or “development” villages. ‘These include all province and district capitol 
towns-having autonomous budgets and a population in excess of 20,000 per- 
sons and other villages which, in addition to the above criteria, have a popu- 
lation density of at least 55 persons per square kilometer and whose economic 
base is essentially craft or commercial in nature. We cannot agree that all 
villages which meet the minimal criteria of population in excess of 20,000 
are urban—even if these are province “towns.” If we did so, we would have 
to include Ham Tam, Vi Thanh, Phuoc Tuy, and Bao Loc (among others) 
as urban centers. In our view, this would deprive the concept of urbanization 
of any useful discriminatory power. The criteria established by the GVN for 
non-capitol urban villages is more useful: Unfortunately, we do not have ac- 
‘cess to thè data necessary to ‘classify villages according to the expanded re- 
quirements of that definition. 


` Thus; we have tested our assertion concerning the relative position of 
more and Jess urban ‘areas on the AES scale by using three distinct measures, 
for which data was available.” 


. L. The existence of towns within the voting district with populations in 
excess of 75,000 population. 
2. The percentage of population living in the principal town, as long as 
that town was of 40,000 people or more. 


-- ®Republic of Vietnam, Ministry of Planning and National Development, Vietnam 
Statistical Yearbook XVIIL -`> . ` 

. Because we did not have access to automatic data processing machines and in order to | 
simplify the discussion, statistics on demographic characteristics were held constant, i.e., 
‘unless otherwise noted, they are those for 1971. Technically, there is reason to suspect 
error when we discuss a relationship between two factors, one of which is dynamic be- 
cause it occurs over the period of six years (Aggregate Electoral Support 1967-1973) 
‘and one of which is constant (e.g., percentage of urbanization and ‘ethnic minorities 
duritig 1971). However, we did check a number of these latter factors over time and 
changes relevant to ordinal measures concerning the rank order of provinces and cities 
were insignificant; either because the substitution of one province for another did not 
change the relevant numerical values. or because the direction of change supported our 
hypotheses. For example, with reference to the factor of population size, the provinces of 
Khanh Hoa, Quang Tri, Bac Liew and Sa Dec were the only four which changed position 
from relatively largest to smallest or vice versa between 1967-1972. Thus, in 1967, Khanh 
Hoa and Quang Tri-were among the largest; im 1972 they were among the smallest. Bac 
Lieu and Sa Dec experienced the reverse change of position. However, the distribution 
of AES scores among the smallest and largest halves for 1967 and 1972 is not changed 
becausé both Khanh Hoa and Sa Dec have positive scores and Quang Tri and Bac Lieu 
have negative scores. Further, with reference to urbanization, a look at Table I will show 
that:in those five cases where ‘autonomous cities were created in 1970 out of provincial 
jurisdictions—thus depriving the latter. of any- significant urban population—there was 
no change in the Electoral Support score for one and, in the other four, the relative-effect 
was in the hypothesized direction, i.e. aggregate scores for the first two elections in- 
eluding the future Autonomous Cities wêre lower than for'the two elections occurring 


after the. exclusion of the Autonomous ‘Cities. 


* 
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3. Placement on an urbanization index which we.developed.® 


Using any one of the three measures of urbanization listed above, the rela- 
tionship between a high score on an urbanization index and a negative AES 
score is relatively strong. As shown by Table II, the percentage of those more 
urbanized voting districts which have consistently provided among the lowest 


TABLE II : 
URBANIZATION AND ELECTORAL SUPPORT 
URBANIZATION 
AES SCORE - MEASURE1. MEASURE2 MEASURE 3 
(N = 15)* (N= 26)** .. . (N= 26)*8*. 
POSITIVE 13.3 26.9 34.6 ` 
NEGATIVE ` 86.6 Bl OBA, 
TOTAL 100.0. 100.0 100.0 . 


NOTES: ` *A total of sixteen geographic areas could be classified as urban, 
“using as the criterion Measure 1. However, one ‘of these, Can Tho; 
scored .0 on the AES and is excluded. it 
**Using Measure 2 as the criterion, the total group of Provinces and 
Autonomous Cities were dichotomized into categories designated 
high and low (except for Can Tho.and Quang Nam which had scores 
of .0 on the AES and Kien Phong which was the mean on.this par- 
ticular urbanization measure). Those provinces whose principal 
town had a population below 40,000 were always classified as low; 
all others were ranked according to the percentage of total popula- 
tion living in the Province Town. . . 

***Using Meagure 3 as the criterion, the total group of Provinces and 
Autonomous Cities were dichotomized into categories designated 
high and low (except for Can Tho and Quang Nam which had scores 
of .0 on the AES and Hau Nghia which was the mean on this par- 
ticular urbanization measure). 


The Urbanization Index was composed of the following items: 
Overall Weight. . 


A In Index 
Item Ranges (Scores) (Multplied By) 

1. Percentage of Population Very High = 90.0% or more (+1.0) 4 
in Province Capital High = 65.0 — 89% (+ .5) 
Town Medium = 35.0 — 64.0% (  .0) 
* Low = 10.0 — 340% (— 5) 
Very Low = Less than 10.0% (—1.0) 

2. Population Size of Very High = 500,000 or more (+1.0) 2 
Province Capital Town High = 100,000—499,000 (+ .5) 
Medium = 50,000— 99,000 (€ 0) 
Low = 25,000— 49,000 (— .5) 
Very Low = Under 25 000 (—1.0) 

3. Province Population Very High= 15,000 or more (+1.0) 2 
Density Per Square High = 1,000— 14,999- (+ .5) 
Kilometer Medium = 500—999 ( 0) 


w e 200—499 
Very Low. = Under. 200.- ~. {—1.0) 
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electoral support for Thieu can be understood—depending on the measure 
used—as varying from a low of 65.4% to a high of 86.6%. 

Ethnic Minorities: There are sixteen provinces in South Vietnam which 
include among their populations significant numbers of indigenous people 
who are not ethnically Vietnamese. The Central Coastal provinces of Binh 
‘Thuan and Ninh Thuan serve as the geographic center of the Chams, the 
remnants of an Indianized civilization largely destroyed during the 17th 
century by the Vietnamese as they migrated from North to South. The Cen- 
tral Highlands provinces of Darlac, Kontum, Lam Dong, Phu Bon, Pleiku, 
Quang Duc, and Tuyen Duc, as well as portions of Binh Long, ‘Long Khanh, 
and Phuoc Long, contain the villages of numerous small but distinct tribal 
groups often referred to collectively by Westerners as montagnards (high- 
landers). Finally in the Southern Delta, large numbers of Khmer Krom 
(Southern Cambodians) still remain most concentrated in the four provinces 
of Ba Xuyen, Bac Lieu, Kien Giang and Vinh Binh. 

In support of our contention that there is a strong association between the 
presence of ethnic minorities and a high AES. score, it should be noted that 
nine (56.3%) of these sixteen provinces have scores of at least + .6 and 
only.two (22.2%) have negative scores (Ba Xuyen = — - and Bac Lieu = 
— .2), Viewed from another perspective, these provinces account for 75% 
of all provinces with AES scores of at least + .6. Table III summarizes the 
statistical data presented to this point.’ 


TABLE I 


PRESENCE OF CHARACTERISTICS (IN PERCENT) AMONG 
PROVINCES AND AUTONOMOUS CITIES 


AND ° 
_ELECTORAL SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT THIEU 
Voting Districts Voting Districts 
Consistently Consistently 
Most Supportive Least Supportive 
E S (N = 13) (N = 11) 
CHARACTERISTIC . 
PRG ‘and/or NVA i . 
PRESENCE e ka 83.3 0 
MORE RURAL oo A 
(Measure 1) : 76.9 27.3 
MORE RURAL . ; 
(Measure 2) - i 61.5 9.1 
MORE RURAL ° ; - 
(Measure 3) , 53.8 l 9.1 
ETHNIC MINORITIES. - age ed 
PRESENCE - ` ae 75.0 .0 


* a e 
NOTE: Columns do not sum to;100.0%, as individual Provinces and Autonomous 
Cities can have all, some, or none of these characteristics. 


y 
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Development Projects: The available statistical data concerning the level 
of emphasis on development oriented projects by provinces and autonomous 


. cities and the existence of mass based non-Communist’ opposition groups is 


not precise enough. We do not have statistics on either the distribution of 
projects by absolute number or by level of expenditures, However, those hav- 
ing experience with USAID and/or CORDS! in Vietnam will recognize that 
provinces in the Central Highlands and those with the lowest overall security 
scores ‘were also those which received the lowest priority for non-military 
economic development oriented projects. Although official American pacifi- 
cation theories posited a symbiotic relationship between development and 
security, it was believed at the operational level that security was a pre-con- 
dition to development.® 

Thus, even within those provinces where security was considered to be 
relatively good, development projects were generally concentrated in those 
hamlets which were consistently rated as essentially secure according to the 
Hamlet Evaluation System and other evaluative devices. In addition, the 
increasing tendency on the GVN’s part to separate those urban areas with 
“development” needs from those rural areas with “security” needs through 
the creation of additional autonomous cities and “development” villages re- 
inforced such theories of pacification. 

Non-Communist Opposition Groups: As already implied, available in- 
formation indicates that where exceptions to the hypotheses concerning the 
relationships between the three conditions discussed above and consistently 
high electoral support for President Thieu occur, they can be explained in 
part by the existence of mass based non-Communist opposition groups. 

Although there is not sufficient space to provide a rigorous definition of 
mass based political groups or a discussion of their distribution throughout 
South Vietnam, some insight into this relationship can be gained by a brief 
discussion of the conditions which exist within the five provinces of Region 
I: Quang Nam, Quang Ngai, Quang Tin, Quang Tri and Thua Thien. These 


We use the tarm “Communist” to identify those organized groups in armed opposition 
to the Government of the Republic of Vietnam (i.e., the National Liberation Front, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government and the Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam). We acknowledge that not all persons engaged in the war as members or 
supporters of these groups are Communists and that, excluding the leadership, only a 
minority of them &re Communists. However, due (1) to the need for a designation which 
discriminates between the GVN and the NLF/PRG/DRVN and their respective: sup- 


-porters; (2) the desire to avoid monotony in the text and; (3) in recognition of the 


commitments of their functional leadership, we will use the term Communists as a dis- 
criminator on occasion in this article. i 

®CORDS (Civil Operations and Revolutionary Development Support) was the United 
States “Pacification Agency” which existed in South Vietnam between May 1967 and 
February 1973. 

°For an argument that the security approach and the development approach to counter- 
insurgency are “in direct contradiction,” refer to Peter A. McGruth, “The Style and 
Success of Counterinsurgent Foreign Aid:»Some Determinants,” Public Policy, XVII 
(1968), pp. 307-308, j 
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provinces all have significant PRG and NVA presence; none have towns in 
excess of 75,000 population within their jurisdictions; all are classed among 
the lowest half of that scale which indicates the ratio between the total popu- 
lation and those residing within province towns of 40,000 persons or more 
and based on our urbanization index; and none have had a relatively high 
level of development projects as measured against the emphasis in other 
parts of the country. Thus, according to those hypotheses presented above, 
all of these provinces should have high AES scores. In fact, however, only 
Quang Tin has a positive score (+ .5) ; while Quang Nam has an AES score - 
of .0. The other three provinces alone account for 50% of those provinces 
which deviate from the norm in terms of the relationship between high PRG 
and/or NVA presence and high AES scores;!° and they account for 37.5% 
of those deviating from the norm concerning the expected relationship be- 
tween low urbanization and high AES score according to either of the two 
relevant sets of urbanization measures used,11 

The most obvious difference between these provinces and those which 
share the other characteristics discussed above are associated with the politi- 
cal culture of the area. Region I was the center of the last Imperial Vietnam- 
ese Dynasty, with its capital at Hue; it is strongly Buddhist and traditional 
in its political behavior and has claims to the moral leadership of the coun- 
try. Partly as a result, a strong system of regionally based, but well developed, 
political organizations has existed there since before 1954, the most notable 
of which at the present time is the An Quang Buddhist movement. These 
characteristics, plus the Region’s status prior to the consolidation of power 
by the French, provide the various leadership factions in Central Vietnam 
with claims to either the political leadership of the entire country or, alter- 
natively, greater autonomy from control by the Presidest’s regime in Saigon. 
The tensions created by this competition erupted in serious rebellion during 
1966 requiring dispatch of troops from Saigon in order that GVN control 
could be maintained. Political relationships between Central and Southern 
Vietnam remain strained, although it is generally believed that the level of 
destruction resulting from the 1968 and 1972 offensives have increased po- 
litical opposition to the PRG and NVA as well. 

Absolute Population Size and Distance from Saigon: There are two ad- 
ditional characteristics for which the relationship to AES scores are not quite 
as uniformly strong as the others, but which are worthy of note; absolute 
population size of the voting district and the distance betweensit and Saigon. 
Both of these characteristics emerge in those voting districts which are not 


2°The other three provinces which deviate from the norm are: Bac Lieu (—.2), Binh 
Long (—.2) and Tay Ninh (—.4). : F 

Applying the measure of the percentage of total population residing in province 
capital towns with at least 40,000 persons, the other five provinces which deviate from the 
norm are: Binh Long (—.2), Dinh Tuong (—.2), Phong Dinh (—.7), Tay Ninh (—.4) 
and Vinh Long (—.4). Applying our urbanization index, Phuoc Tuy (—.4) substitutes 
for Vinh Long (—.4). None of these five provinces have within their administrative 
jurisdictions cities with a population of at least 75,000. 
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either autonomous cities or provinces in Region I. 

Thus, excluding consideration of these latter two types of voting districts, 
of those provinces which comprise that half of the remaining provinces 
with the smallest population size, only four (21.1%) have negative AES 
scores./2 Viewed from another perspective, 17 of the 23 provinces having 
positive AES scores are among the provinces with the smallest population 
size.18 Finally, of 19 provinces which require eight or more hours travel time 
by commercial inter-provincial bus, only three have negative AES scores.'# 
By contrast, of 20 provinces less than eight hours from Saigon, 13 have 
negative scores and, of the seven exceptions, four are six to eight hours dis- 
tant and none are closer than three hours.1> Thus, none of the provinces or 
autonomous cities within three hours travel time of Saigon have positive 
AES scores. 

The data presented above thus clearly indicate that President Thieu draws 
his electoral support from those provinces which are most rural, have a 
significant percentage of population composed of ethnic minorities, retain a 
significant PRG and/or NVA presence and, with the exception of urbanized 
and Central Vietnamese provinces, are the smallest and farthest. It is not 
startling to discover that these areas are also areas of PRG strength. How- 
ever, it is surprising that these same areas are the primary areas of President 
Thieu’s electoral strength. 


POLITICAL PRESENCE AND ELECTORAL SUPPORT: AN HYPOTHESIS 


` Based on the information provided above and some broader understand- 
ing of Vietnamese political and military systems, it is possible to hypothesize 
that these various factors are associated as follows: Multi-ethnic, rural, un- 
derpopulated and distant provinces provide greater opportunities for in- 
surgent military foreé to have access to and hence control of territory. 
Their presence then results in a dramatic déorease in the level of security 
and increases the salience of their threat to the local population. As a result, 
voters in that situation voluntarily support those who can completely relieve 
or at least reduce the threat. As an example of this, it is argued by some 
people in Saigon that the reason for the high level of electoral support for 
President Thien in such areas is that opposition—in the face of the NLF 
threat—is voluntarily rejected by the resident population as a luxury they 
cannot afford: Thus, this chain of reasoning would posit that these socio- 
geographic variables provide opportunities to insurgents and/or external 
aggressors which, in turn, decrease security and concomitantly i increase sup- 
port for the established leadership personalities in the Government—as long 


“Binh Duong (—.8), Binh Long (—.2), Hau Nghia (—.8), and Phuoc Tuy (—.4). 

48The six exceptions are Binh Dinh (+.5), Chau Doc (+.5), Kien Giang (+.1), Phu 
Yen (4-.1), Sa Dec (+.8), and Vinh Binh (+.6). 

Bac Lieu, (—.2); Ba Xuyen (—.1) and Kien Phong (—. 2). 

%8The following provinces with positive AES scores are six to eight hours distant: 
Binh Tuy (+.4), Kien Tuong (4-.4), Ninh Thuan (+.3) and Vinh Binh (+.6). The 
following: provinces with “positive AES scores are more than three and less than six 
hours distant: Lam Dong (+.9), Long Khanh (+78), and Phuoc Long (+.8). 
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as it is believed that in the long run they can provide relief and raise the 
level of security. Under these circumstances, a key operational indicator of 
relative political support broadly defined is the ratio between security and 
electoral support. 

Therefore, according to the tenets of this theory, if security decreases as 
a result of an insurgent threat while electoral support of the established 
leadership is maintained or increases in the same areas at the same time, 
then it can be understood that the Government is considered legitimate and 
is supported by the people. Alternatively, if the insurgent threat increases 
and electoral support of the established leadership decreases, the insurgents 
are either gaining legitimacy or the people have lost confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to restore security—whether legitimate or not. 

We reject the hypothesis described above, primarily because of the am- 
biguity associated with the concept of security, which results in a distorted 
perception of those opportunities at the micro (i.e., sub-provincial) level 
which exist for either side to increase its electoral support. Further, it as- 
sumes a voluntaristic base for positive electoral behavior in South Vietnam 
which we do not concede. It is argued instead that most rural Vietnamese 
are motivated to cast particular ballots by their affective relationships to 
other persons, rather than by instrumentally based judgments about parti- 
cular candidates and their ability to provide specific outcomes. Finally, it 
does not provide an explanation for relationships similar to those reported 
here within other “lesser developed” countries which have experimented 
with national level elections, but which have not been plagued by either in- 
surgent or conventional war. 

Presence: A more convincing hypothesis is that electoral support in South 
Vietnam, as well as other “developing” countries, is primarily a function of 
the presence maintained by political competitors. The degree of presence is 
defined in terms of the ratio between the densities of bopulihon and “agents 
of control.” 

Leaving aside the simplistic Nationalist—Communist dichotomy, the con- 
ventional svisdom concerning the war between the GVN and NLF in South 
Vietnam has tended to characterize it as a struggle between conservative 
urban nationalist elites on the one hand and revolutionary rufral nationalists 
on the other. Thus, much of the early theorizing on the war emphasized the 
perceived need for the GVN to extend its suppont and/or control in the coun- 
tryside where the NLF was the strongest. At a later point, some analysts be- 
lieved that the popular base of NLF support was being eroded as the Vietna- 
mese population moved in ever increasing numbers to urban areas.*6 Finally, 
the most recent study of Vietnamese migration patterns from rural to urban 
areas of the South emphasizes the NLF’s greater potential ability to mo- 
bilize support in the cities, as the GVN continues to stress the need to extend 


2°Samuel Huntington, “The Bases of Accommodation,” Foreign Affairs (July 1968), 
p. 648. C.f. Jerry M. Silverman, “Political Elites in South Vietnam: A National And 
Provincial Comparison,” Asian Survey X:4 (April 1970), pp. 300-303. 
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its authority in the countryside.?7 

However, the data presented i in these pages suggests that, at least to the 
extent that political competition between the Thieu Regime and the PRG has 
an electoral and/or territorial dimension, neither side is likely to be strong 
in the cities and that the political struggle will continue to be centered in 
the rural areas. Thus, the crucial question remains: To what extent has the 
GVN extended its presence into the rural areas? Given the nature of avail- 
able data, it is, of course, impossible to provide a definitive answer to that 
question for the country as a whole. However, as weak as the Government 
might be in populated rural areas, in most cases it has greater presence there 
than in the cities. 

Specifically, in those areas where there is any functional interface at all, 
it now occurs within the village, rather than between the village and district. - 
Since, August 1972, most villages have been assigned one officer of the Na- 
tional Police as Deputy Village Chief for security, along with a staff of non- 
commissioned police officers who carry out law enforcement, administrative, 
and civil security intelligence functions. This contrasts with the form of 
organization which existed prior to that time, as the Village Commissioner 
for security was usually a locally appointed civilian. In fact, the assignment: 
of police officers who are graduates of the National Police Institute marked 
the first time that career professional employees of the Central Government 
who can be transferred and promoted throughout the entire national service 
were assigned to work at the village level. Available data!® clearly indicates 
that police officers assigned to rural villages have generally been perceived 
as external representatives of the Central Government and their presence 
has effectively extended the Government’s control into the village commu- 
nities. 

A comprehensive analysis of all the data collected and available to sup- 
port this view has not yet been completed. However, an analysis of four 
factors which tend towards such support will be briefly presented here: place 
and length of residence of village officials; perceptions of non-police village 
officials; testimony of village police chiefs: and the perceptions of migrants 
to Saigon/Gia Dinh of the comparative advantages of urban and rural life. 

. A comparison of Police Officers with other village officials and councilors 
of eighteen villages in five provinces in South Vietnam shows that of seven- 


11 Alan Goodman, The Causes and ATEA of Migration to Saigon, Vietnam. 
(New York: Southeast Asia Development Advisory Group, 1973), p. 10. 

18The data reported here on perceptions of Village Officials and members of Village 
Councils was collected as part of a study by the National Institute of Administration 
(Saigon) in eighteen ea in five provinces (Thua Thien, Lam Dong, Gia Dinh, Long 
An and Vinh Long) during the period June-August 1973. However, the conclusions 
drawn from this data and included here are solely my own and should not be understood 
as the view of the Institute or individual faculty members or students. The data is dis- 
cussed in more detail in Jerry M. Silverman and William Turley, ‘Local Politics and 
Administration in North and South Vietnam, a paper presented at the April, 1974 meet- 
ing of the Association for Asian ‘Studies i in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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teen police officers, only four lived with their families within the village to 
which: they were assigned; and of these four, all but one were assigned to 
villages within which the province or district headquarters were located. By 
comparison, of the 222 non-police village officials responding to the relevant 
question, all but thirteen lived with their families within the villages that 
they served. As for length of residence among the people of the local com- 
munity, all but 25% of the Police Chiefs had resided there for less than 
three years, with a full 41.7% having lived there less than two months, By 
contrast, with the exception of those in Lam Dong Province,!® 83% of the 
other village officials had lived in the local community for 19 years or more. 

Thus, of 259 village officials interviewed during the summer of 1973, only 
43.2% believed that their Village Police Chief was influenced to any sig- 
nificant extent by officials within the village. Further, of those who did be-. 
lieve that at least some influence from within the village was exerted on the 
Police Chief, a full 75.9% thought that the source was the Village Chief, 
rather than the directly elected members of the Village Council. However, 
among the 15 village Police Chiefs interviewed, only four agreed that the 
Village Chief had any influence, the other eleven indicating that they were 
influenced solely by district and province level officials. 

Many local officials resented the designation of National Police Officers., 
as Deputy Village Chief for Security, although none suggested that they. 
should be removed from the villages completely. As expressed by the Chief 
Clerk in one village: l 


I do not think designating the Chief of Police as Deputy Village Chief 

_ for Security is a good idea. He is too busy with police work, is unfamiliar 
with the local population and local affairs and cannog work with the peo- 
ple’s Self Defense Forces and other things. 


This was echoed by the Secretary General of a Village Council who stated 
flatly that “the Village Chief cannot control the Police Chief.” Thus, one- 
Deputy Hamlet Chief suggested that “the Deputy Village Chief for Security. 
should be nominated from within the village in view of the local situation.” 
A comparison of the statistics reported above and those concerning the 
role of the Village Chief is instructive. While a full 70.3% of those officials 
responding indicated that some combination of Village Council members, 
community religious leaders, elderly lay leaders, and/or family heads had 
some influence on the decisions made by the Village Chief, a much larger 
percentage (90%) thought that provincial and district officials had primary - 
influence over those decisions. While 66.7% of the eighteen village chiefs 
themselves agreed that the chairmen of the village councils did influence 


1°We do not include the respondents from Lam Dong Province because our sample of 
the rural population there was composed almost exclusively of North Vietnamese Cath- 
olics who were resettled there soon after 1954. Hence, none of them had lived in their 
villages for more than nineteen years. 
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them to some extent, 88.9% again agreed that the district chiefs and, to a 
lesser extent, province chiefs, exerted much more influence. 

Table IV provides detailed information from our total sample of current 
and former hamlet and village officials and members of village councils con- 
cerning their perceptions of who influences Village Chiefs and Deputy Vil- 
lage Chiefs for Security. This data supports those responses which stressed 
` the interference of district and provincial officials in the work of the village 
council. Thus, of the 220 respondents drawn from the members of the Village 
Executive Committee and Council, 67.3% chose those responses which in- 
dicated that higher level officials interfered in the affairs of the Village Coun- 
cil “very much” or “much” (27.7% chose “little,” 2.7% chose “none” and 
2.3% did not respond). An even larger percentage of village chiefs perceived 
such interference, 77.8% choosing “ very much” or “much” (22.2% choos- 
ing “little” and none choosing “none”). 

. -This data tends to confirm the conclusion that district level officials and, 
to a lesser extent, province level officials exercise significant.control over 
the formal secular activities of village officials, As expressed by one mem- 
ber of a village council: 


The district administration has extensive authority over the Village 
Council. The authority of the Village Council has been much reduced 
as compared to former times. Before, the Village Council could hire 
and dismiss village commissioners, but it can no longer do that. On 
occasion, Province [level officials] have accused individual village coun- 
cilors of being incapable and have acted to replace them. In addition, 
_they initiate projects which are not suitable for the village. For example, 
‘the Province wanted us to have a sewage system, but the Village Coun- 
‘cil did not want to approve it. because it would require an expansion of 
the Village budget and an increase in local taxes. However, the Province 
forced the village to accept it. 


Thas, the Village Chiefs and Deputy Village Chiefs for Soniy represent 
the lowest levels of the National system to the people within a village, while 
other members ‘of the villages’ Executive Committee and Council represent 
some mix of locally aggregated community interests. The role of the Village 
Chief, who is indirectly elected by the Village Council with the sanction of 
the District Chief, is—in these terms—the most cross-pressyred of those in 
the GVN structure. He, more than any other, is held responsible by district 
and provincial authorities for the political behavior which emanates from 
the village; yet he is also most often perceived by those within the village 
as both the immediate representative of the GVN to the people and of the 
people to the Central Government. Thus, it is within the person of the Village 
Chief, as well as between the Village Council and the Village Police Com- 
missioner, that the primary interface between the rural population and the 
Central Government takes place. * 

This is in marked contrast with the situation encountered by the Viet- 
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namese citizen living in the major cities. First and foremost, it is dramatically: 
easier for an individual to disappear into the relative anonymity of a large 
city. Data collected by Allan Goodman in the Saigon/Gia Dinh area during 
1972 concerning rural migration to Saigon supports the view that both GVN. 
and NLF “harassment” was experienced in the countryside more than in 
Saigon.?° 

As presented above, the data suggest that for both the GVN and PRG, 
significant presence occurs in areas sharing similar characteristics and, in 
general, contiguous to each other. These areas are also often those generally 
defined as least secure. However, competitive presence does not necessarily 
cause a decrease-in security—as long as security is understood as the ab- 
sence of politically motivated violent acts. 

~ It is possible for individuals and/or groups ' within local communities. to 
adepi their behavior to the presence of both groups through various types 
of political accommodations. At least theoretically, the competitive presence 
of opposition groups, while contradictory from: their own perspective, ‘can 
be functionally. complementary and amenable to manipulation by groups or 
individuals within local communities. Further, at times it is in the interest 
of groups nominally representing the PRG or GVN to maintain a agetysly 
passive presence within areas ostensibly dominatéd by the other. 

Electoral Support: Finally, although we have carefully avoided the so» 
called ecological fallacy”? in our analysis by not assuming that support for. 
both sides within the same geographically based administrative unit equals 
support by the’same persons, it is logically possible and even reasonable that 
under certain circumstances an individual could- voluntarily support -both 
the GVN and NLF, It is interesting to. note in this respect a portion of an 
editorial written by Ly Dai Nguyen in a Saigon menepaber on April 2, 1973: t 


Apan from those who tend towards either the- Coemenwiant or the Na- PES 
tional Liberation Front, and apart from the persons who say that they 
„stand in the middle but in fact lean toward this side or the.other, there- 
are still two, more tendencies i in South Vietnam. These constitute those : 


who are in, opposition to both sides and those who approve both sides ` 
[emphasis added].22 i 


In most cases we have presumed that while a range representing a rank order 
of provinces ared cities would place the NLF and the GVN closely together 
at the same end, a scale appropriate to the placement of an individual person 
would position these two at opposite ends. 

However, although we recognize that it is mot perceived as such by most 
Vietnamese, there is a sense in which the struggle between the Thieu regime 
and the PRG is an intramural conflict within a political system characterized 


- ®ATlan E. Goodman, Causes and Consequences of Migration, p. 17, 164-166; c.f. p..2. 
“That is, using data obtained for territowial units as if they were measurements of 
individual units (e.g., individual persons). 
?2Song Than, April 2, 1973. 
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by a much more fundamental split. The latter is represented by a scale of 
local traditional interests at one end and the interests of economic moderniza- 
tion and political integration in the form of a centralized sovereign state at 
the other. Viewed in this way, both the NLF and GVN represent revolutionary 
forces which are in greater opposition to the parochial desires of many 
more persons among the rural population than one would expect to find 
among the urban population. While it may still be true that the NLF promises 
more than the GVN in the form of a revolutionary change of the social and 
economic structure within villages, both Thieu and the PRG threaten changes 
in the traditional relationship between political communities at the hamlet 
and village levels and the Central Government. 

Thus, in rural areas, it is not surprising that evidence exists for opposition 
to both groups. At the same time, many urban intellectuals can be found who 
stop just short of explicit articulation of support for both sides because they 
desire progress towards “modernization,” rather than the continuation of a 
conflict between two groups with similar objectives. 

‘CONCLUSION 
~. Based on the above discussion, the concept of presence as previously de- 
fined is a better measure than security of the Government’s ability to mobilize 
a favorable vote in elections. Presence accounts for the apparent fact that 
those people who are the least integrated into the dominant ethnic community, 
have the lowest rate of literacy, and the worst access to the economic benefits 
of the system seem to consistently manifest a higher level of civic responsi- 
bility—in terms of the percentage of eligible population registered to vote 
and voter turnout on election day—than those who gre the primary bene- 
ficiaries of the system. 

We do not suggest that the desired behavior induced by “agents of con- 
trol” ‘is simply a function of some absolute level of coercion. Rather, a rea- 
sonable assumption is that the population characterized above has less un- 
derstanding of the national level electoral process, has inadequate access to 
- relevant sources of information, perceives the outcome as less salient to their 
primary concerns, and thus is more apathetic about such elections. Given 
these circumstances, the necessary amount of “pressure” required to influ- 
ence the vote in-such areas is not very great. 

However, we can expect that if an election including both the PRG and 
GVN occurred, the.competition among these two well organized opponents 
—-both with significant presence in many of the same areas—would increase 
the level of information and the perceived salience of the outcome among the 
population. Although what follows is oversimplified, it can be understood 
that one result of the competitive presence of more than one political organi- 
zation is a reduction of the absolute efficiencies of each one. As competing 
“agents. of control” direct their energies towards countering the activities of 
‘opponents, their ability to monopolize the requisite control over the electorate 
decreases. 
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Although it is extremely difficult to predict what type of behavior would 
characterize this newly cross-pressured electorate and what specific outcome 
would result, it is logical to assume that some concomitant reduction of 
Thieu’s apparent electoral strength in these areas would occur. If so, those 
areas which currently appear to provide him with his greatest electoral 
strength have the potential of being the areas of his greatest electoral weak- 
ness.8 


23For a discussion of additional factors which could contribute to this potential weak- 
ness, refer to the chapter by Ta Van Tai and Jerry M. Silverman in John Donnel and 
Charles Joiner (eds.), The Role of Elections In South Vietnamese Politics (Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C. Heath and Company, 1974), forthcoming. 


JERRY MARK SILVERMAN is a staff member of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration (New York and Washington), currently in Saigon. 


SECULARIZATION: AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY | 
/ George H. Conklin* 


Q. of the problems facing those doing research on economic develop- 
ment and social change is the difficult problem of applying the various 
theories of development to specific customs and institutions found in a par- 
ticular culture. The present paper results from an effort to study the effects 
of urbanization on religious customs in an Indian city. It was assumed that, 
as in the West, those residing in urban areas would show less interest in 
many of the traditional aspects of religion as compared to a rural sample 
made up mostly of those engaged in agriculture, and thus conform to the 
general theory that urbanization and economic development lead to seculari- 
zation. Although applying general theories to concrete practices is at best 
a difficult problem both intellectually and methodologically, it is argued in 
the-present paper that secularization is a force which is at work in the city 
under study. Further, the correlates of secularization which emerge from the 
«present study support several of the classical (but reductionist) theories of 
social change and.culture. z 

Although secularization is not a precise term in that it has different mean- 
ings in different cultures, it is still a factor which is often thought to affect 
-different cultures as economic development begins. Most models of seculari- 
‘zation, however, are based on Western ideas of change, even though seculari- 
zation and economic development are processes assumed to be going on all 
over the world. It is the purpose of this paper to examine the non-Western 
model of change and secularization put forward by M. N. Srinivas.! Srinivas’ 
theory is then tested empirically from a sample of households in urban and 
rural Dharwar District, Mysore State, India. Lastly, it will"be pointed out 


*The survey was undertaken while the author was a junior fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Indian Studies. Survey support was provided by the National Science Foun- 
dation. The author wishes to thank the Institute of Economic Research, Dharwar, and 
the Deputy Director, Professor B. D. Kale, for their assistance in the field work. 


1M. N. Srinivas, Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1952); Caste in Modern India (Bombay: Asia Publishing 
Da 1962) ; Social Change in Modern Intlia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
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that the concept of secularization, as put forth and modified by Srinivas, ap- 
pears to have successfully pointed out key areas of social change during 
economic development in modern India. 

Informed observers of traditional society in India had been led to believe 
that as industrialization advanced, traditional practices would decline’ and 
secularization and Westernization would begin. M. N. Srinivas, however, 
observed over twenty years ago that the people he was studying at the village 
level did not respond to the forces of change in the ways previously thought. 
Rather, his studies showed that as those with little or no status began to 


‘acquire or want to acquire wealth, they did not move directly towards West- 


ernization in the sense that they gave up traditional practices. Thus while 
the concept of folk-urban continuum or sacred-secular would seem to imply 
poor villagers would be giving up traditional values during social change, 
Srinivas noted that in practice the process of accommodation to change was 
not quite that simple. 

Traditionally in the village social prestige was determined by a person’s 
caste rank, Srinivas found that low castes which want to improve their ritual 
and social standing in the community would try to give up doing certain jobs 
or eating certain foods which were ritually polluting according to Brahman 
ideology. A ritually polluting employment might be removal of dead animals 


- from the village, while a non-Brahman and ‘therefore questionable custom 


might include a sub-caste (jati) custom which tolerated the eating of meat. 


‘Emulation of a higher caste as a response to the desire to improve ‘one’s posi- 


tion in society was thus called by Srinivas “sanskritization,” since social 
position change was sought after through traditional means rather than 
through reference to a class-system model. As Srinivas states: “Sanskritiza- 
tion is the process by which a ‘low’ Hindu caste, or tribal or other group, 
changes its customs, ritual, ideology and way of life in the direction of a 
high . . . caste.” 

‘Sanskritization does not challenge the traditional system directly, accord- 
ing to Srinivas, for it accepts as valid the claims of traditionalism while only 
rejecting the place of a specific group of people within the system. The unit 
of mobility is not the individual, but the family or subcaste as a unit. The 
purpose of sanskritization is the hope of raising the life possibilities and 
living standards of the group which is attempting to sanskritize. Srinivas 
agrees with the view that what kept Indian society dynamic in its medieval 
period was the ability of Indian society to accept upwardly mobile groups, 
especially rulers, within the caste system at a higher level than they previously 
held. 

The fact that a villager adapts to change by trying to raise his position 
first within the traditional system has led Srinivas to coin the term sanskriti- 
zation to distinguish the process from the more general term of secularization. 


_As Bharati states: 


"Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, p. 6. 
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--It is obvious that the contemporary Indian villager’s tendency to ex- 

«+ plain his local god as a Vedic figure cannot possibly be termed an as- 

pect of Westernization. ... The grass-roots Indian, in both village and 

, town, does.not turn modern at once. First he adopts those elements of 

. thought and action which the elite abandoned when they became mod- 

em: ...a quasi-philosophical world view as contained in the Sanskritic 

literature. . . . It is evident, in conclusion, that modernization in India 

A „follows a pattern which is uniquely Indian and not predictable by any 
cn ‘sort of overall . . . theorizing.8 

_Sanskritization, E does open the village culture to outside influ- 
ences in that efforts to sanskritize actively seek to displace local-level gods 
in favor of deities which have a wide area of acceptance. In this sense, there- 
fore, sanskritization represents the first step in the decline of local village 
ideas of sacred in favor of inore universal concepts. The saored does not be- 
come secular in the broadest sense, but the process of universalization begins 
as previously sanctioned customs decline in favor of a classical sanskritived 
form of: acceptable behavior. 

. A second factor which tends to lead to change in the traditional system is 
what. Srinivas calls Westernization. Westernization is a term which is used 
by. Srinivas to denote the ideological attack mustered by the British and 
others ‘against certain ‘aspects of Hinduism. Specifically, Srinivas feels hu- 
manitarianism underlies many of the reforms pushed by the British, such as 
the elimination of the different penalties under the law depending not on the 
offense but upon the social status of the offender, as was often the practice 
in both Hindu and Moslem custom. Humanitarianism in India is clearly 
linked to secularization, reasons the author, since humanitarianism specifi- 
cally 1 tried to disconnect the close link between religion, caste and justice, 
It can be concluded that Westernization leads to secularization because 
s, what was previously regarded as religious is ceasing to be such.”* In 
fact this definition is in essence what secularization means to Srinivas, i.e., 
‘a process through which new ways of doing things evolve, and the traditional 
ways are left behind. It is not a complex definition, but does seem to fit 
closely with the observations which his own personal experience and the writ- 
ings of others seemed to indicate was important. 

The specific driving force behind Westernization is not industrialization 
or changing economic patterns, but ideology, since many customs found in 
India offended British ideas of what was correct. The passage of the Hindu 
Marriage Acts of 1955 and 1956 by the independent Indian government 
‘was a continuation of humanist ideas, for those acts at least symbolically 
overturned sacred tradition which dictated that women had no rights to in- 
herit property or act independently of their husbands in most respects. 

7 Secularization as a process by itself, however, is different from Westerni- 


8A. Bharati, “Hinduism and Modernization,” in Robert Spencer (ed.), Modernization 
and Religion in Asia (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1971), pp. 72, 101. 
‘Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, P. 119. ; 
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zation not in effect but in its causal element: technology. How changing 
technology is the mainspring behind secularization (as compared to ideology’ 
for Westernization) can be seen in the following example: 


Among the upper castes, and especially among Brahmins, eating was a 
religious act. The food had to be cooked while the women were in a 
ritually pure state.... The men and children ate first, adult men being 
in a ritually pure state while eating. This means removing their shirts 
and upper cloth... . At the end of the meal the dining leaves became 
impure and were thrown out. The places where the leaves had rested 
were purified with a solution of cowdung. 

Now, in the larger towns and cities, the educated and Westernized 
groups increasingly prefer to eat at tables. . .. The point I wish to stress `., 
is that the new mode of eating contributes to an increase in seculariza- ‘ 
tion, as the table is not likely to be purified with cowdung solution 
after meals, and the ritual acts traditionally performed before and after `: 
meals tend to be dropped.5 oar : 


New technology, therefore, tends to be outside of the traditional system 
of purification. It would seem just as odd to a middle-class Indian to smear 
his new plastic table top with cowdung as it would to a. Western housewife, 
The old ways thus do not fit with a new technology, and the tendency is 
therefore to drop old customs without replacing them with new (eating) 
customs. oe . 

Secularization, concludes Srinivas, follows sanskritization. First, local 
deities give way to an all-India synthesis. Those who have previously san- 
skritized then proceed gradually to secularization in response to pressure 
caused both by ideology elements contained in humanist education and by 
adopting new techniques. However, all three terms denote processes which 
end ultimately in increasing secularization. 

In sum, therefore, in adopting the theory of secularization to the social 
situation in modern India, Srinivas has specified the ways in which seculari- 
zation is felt. Specifically, he has singled out three groups in Indian society 
which would be expected to feel the pressures of secularization at the present 
time. First, itis the Brahmans, as opposed to other castes, which would be- 
gin to secularize first, for the reason that they are already highly esteemed 
in the traditional social structure and can thus dare to be different. It is not, 
insists Srinivas, the lowest prestige groups which will first adopt new ways, 
but rather those who, at first glance, might be thought to be most resistant to 
change—the Brahmans. 

Further, the most highly educated would be more likely to secularize first, 
both because the educated would be dealing with new technology, because 
of the influence of new ideas as found in non-traditional forms of education 
(Westernization). Lastly, those in jobs least connected with traditional em- 
ployment would be expected to secularize first. Conceptually, however, all 


"Ibid. pp. 53-54. Magli ose 
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three elements are distinct to Srinivas, and the three need not be present at 
the same time. A person who possessed all three elements, however, would 
appear to be one who, according to Srinivas, would be the Ārst to secularize. 

While quite clear about the individual correlates of secularization, the 
process of secularization itself is much more vague to Srin-vas. He seems to 
favor the definition quoted earlier, i.e., that secularization is a process of 
making what used to be religious a secular concern, as was the case of puri- 
fication while eating. It could also be said that a loss of interest in certain 
religious rituals would also be an indicator of secularization, since rituals 
are fundamental to religious observance in Hinduism. It is proposed in the 
present paper to use the proportion of a population which has been on a 
recent pilgrimage as an indicator of secularization. Following the logic of 
Srinivas, one would expect a declining interest in pilgrimage-taking in urban 
and other areas, as education. and new technology left behind older practices 
more closely connected with traditional- occupations, Indeed, in the West, 
measurements of church attendance and membership often serve as measures 
of religious activity. Church attendance is not the only measure of religion, 
but it does serve as an indicator of interest in religion in society. Falling 
church attendance in Christian countries is almost universally interpreted 

as reflecting a general lessening of interest in religion in soczety.as a whole. 

Hinduism, of course, is not based on congregational worship, but rather 
on home and individual worship at selected temples. Anthrcpologists often 
point out that daily worship to one or more deities is a.common household 
‘experience, although practices vary dramatically from household to house- 
hold or even from village to village. About the closest thing to public worship 
-by the individual to be found in Hinduism. is the practice. of pilgrimage. 
One measurement of secularization, it is proposed, wquld be the proportion 
of the male heads of households who have been on one or more.pilgrimages 
during the past five years. 

. Studies on the social characteristics of those who take pilgrimages to holy 
‘sites in India are rare. Sopher, in discussing pilgrimage patterns. in Gujerat, 
illustrates clearly that different castes seem to go to different pilgrimage sites, 
-but it would seem that there are no large differences between the castes-in 
the number of pilgrimages taken. What is clear, however, is*hat there are 
sufficient pilgrimage places conveniently located so that even a poor man 
could probably afford a pilgrimage if he wished. Although there are apparent 
unexplored regional variations, Sopher finds that pilgrimage¢aking is popu- 
Jar in all sections of India, both in urban and rural areas.® 

To test the usefulness of pilgrimage-taking as an indicator of seculariza- 
tion, a survey was taken in Dharwar District, India, from February to June 
1969. Heads of household in 26 villages were sampled from lists of house- 
holds drawn up for the purpose by door to aor enumeration; 776 louse- 





s.. :$D. E: Sopher, . Pleta Girenlation 3 in Gujerat” ae > Geograrhical. Review, 
XLVII:3, 1968. eee loses! 
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holds were interviewed in the villages at the rate of oné household in six. The 
urban section of the sample was taken from survey lists made up by the In- 
stitute of Economic Research, Dharwar, for a random sample-survey then in 
progress in which 382 households were interviewed. 

Male heads of households living with their wives at the time of interview 
were asked more detailed questions, including if they had been on one or 
more pilgrimages during the past five years. The respondents were questioned 
to ascertain the reason the pilgrimage was taken in order to eliminate those 
who were travelling principally as tourists, not for religious purposes. 

From the literature it was expected that there would be a large variety of 
reasons given on why individuals went on pilgrimages. For instance, among 
the reasons cited in village-level studies on why individuals felt in the need 
for a pilgrimage was the removal of pollution due to sub-caste infractions 
dealing with inter-caste dining or the drinking of liquor. In order to obtain 
a state of ritual purity, an-offender might be ordered to go on a penitentia] 
pilgrimage and to paya fine with cash or by having to feed the members of 
the sub-caste.? 

In the Dharwar area, however, wè were unable to get any such deai 
reasons for pilgrimage. Instead, virtually all respondents stated that a pil- 
grimage every year or two was their custom:® To check on the results, 20 
heads of household were revisited and reinterviewed specifically on the rea- 
sons for pilgrimage-taking, and it was found that the original notations were 
correct. One respondent explained that he took a pilgrimage every year be- 
cause “it is a family custom and we are following it.” This particular respon- 
dent travelled 35 miles to his selected place of pilgrimage, which he visits 
without fail every year. Others of the same caste and in the same village 
report that they simply are not interested in such things and thus have not 
taken a pilgrimage in over ten years. In general, therefore, there seem to be 
some residents in Dharwar District who are regular pilgrimage-takers, and 
others who have no or a declining interest in pilgrimage-taking. 

Analysis of the data revealed that in the city of Dharwar, there was a 
significant decline in the proportion of the heads of household who were re- 
cent pilgrims, defined as having taken one or more pilgrimages in the past 
five years (Table 1). While 53% of the villagers had taken a pilgrimage, 
this figure drops to about 40% for the urbanites, Urbanization, therefore, 
seems to have resulted in secularization in that the proportion of the popula- 
tion which has been on a recent pilgrimage declines significantly in the city 
as compared to the villages. 

Because caste is thought to play an important role as a correlate of secu- 


- TA, C. Mayer, Gite and Kinship in Central India (Berkeley: University of California 
_Press, 1960), p. 251. 

*If a man went on a pilgrimage, he was inclined to do so every year: ‘Including any 
who went on a pilgrimage in the past five years would tend to underestimate seculariza- 
tion. Originally the distance between a resident’s household and his place of pilgrimage 
-was also -recorded,. but was dropped fromeanalysis when it ‘hecénio clear ‘that distance 
travelled did not prove to be a significant variable. . Kont; Ate a eae 
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TABLE 1 


Proportion of Population Who Has Taken at Least One Pilgrimage During Past 
Five Years, by Urban and Rural Place of Residence (per cent) 





No Pilgrimage N 
Pilgrimage : 
rural 46.7 53.3 546 
urban 59.0 41.0 227 
Chi? = 9.7 Sig. = 





larization, this variable was examined in detail. In the villages, there were 
no caste correlates of any nature which emerged. The villages of Dharwar 
District, however, are dominated by the Lingayats, a reformist group which 
has anti-Brahman overtones. There was tension between the two groups in 
the past, and as a result Brahmans are not often found in the villages. The 
present survey found only nine Brahman households out of 766 interviewed 
in the villages. 

In the city, however, Brahmans form about 20% of the population. What 
was striking about the urban Brahmans was that only 28.3% of the Bral- 
mans indicated that they had been on a pilgrimage in the past five years— 
considerably lower than the average. This finding fits with the position men- 
tioned earlier, that while lower castes do not lose interest in religion, but ` 
use it for upward mobility, those at the top move on to secularization di- - 
rectly. Indeed, in this case the Brahmans seem to show the highest degree of 
secularization, as was predicted. 

One socio-economic factor seems to cut across both village and urban 
samples, however, and that factor is the amount of l®hd owned by the re- 
spondent. In both the city and the villages, the more land one owns, the more 
likely he is to have been on a recent pilgrimage (Table 2). This finding is 
not merely a correlate of higher income, it should be pointed out, for as 
Table 3 indicates, it is not the amount of income or education which is the 
important factor, but the source of income which is the key. Neither educa- 

e 


TABLE 2 


Mean Number of Acres Owned and Those Who Have and Have Not Been on a 
Recent Pilgrimage, by Place of Residence 


No Pilgrimage Pilgrimage 
rural 4.8 acres 6.5 acres 
urbans 4.5 acres 10.7 acres 
rows F= 57 Sig. = .05 
columns F = 165 Sig. = .001 
Interaction Effects: F= 49 Sig. = .05. 


oA tow large ‘autores raise the average dor he city. However, the ‘trends hold- for 
both the large and the small landowners... i 
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TABLE 3 


Table Showing That Those Who Did Not Takea a Pilgrimage i in the Past 
Five Years Owned Fewer Acres, But Had Similar Incomes and Education 
(mean values) 

- Yearly A P Occu- 
- Acres Incomein Wealth Percapita_ - pational Years of 
Owned Rupees Index? Income? Ranke Education 


Rural Dwellers:: 





`- No Pilgrimage 4.8 1,500 48 5.6 2.1 16. 
Pilgrimage 65 1,500 4.8. 5.6 23 2:1 
Sig. Level -. 02 (NS) (NS) (NS) (NS). (NS) 
Urbanites: s : 
No Pilgrimage 45 . 2,7700 83. 70 5.7 8.1 
Pilgrimage 10.7 3,200 93 7.3 58 7.5 
Sig. Level. 02 (NS) (NS) | (NS) (NS) (NS) 





-*Because of the possibility that all income might not be reported, a visible wealth scale 
was built into the study. A respondent received one point for each of the following 
items: brick house, tile or cement roof, separate tap, separate bath area, separate latrine, 
house ownership, aluminum or stainless steel cooking vessels, clock, radio, fan, kerosene 
stove, gas stove, bicycle, sewing machine, . delephone, steel cupboard, table and chairs, 
„wrist watch, motor cycle or car. 


>Children under the age of 10 were counted as half an. adult. . The measure given here 
is the mean of a scale scored as follows: Rs. 0-74, 1; 75-99, 2; 100-129, 3; 130-159, 4; 
160-199, 5; 200- 299, 6; 300-399, 7; 400-499, 8; 500 up, 9. 


¢Occupations were ranked as follows: .01, nonowner farmer; 02 EEEN 03 
owner-cultivator with over 15 acres; 04 semi- and skilled manual workers; 05 highly 
skilled manual workers; 06 low professional; 07 clerks in government office or shop 
assistants; 08 intermediate professional such as secondary school teachers; 09 all higher 
professional workers; 10 store owners (involving self-employment); 11 entrepreneurs, 
large landowners. 


tion of the pilgsim-taker, nor his income measured by any of three ways, nor 
in this survey—caste, acres owned and urban residence—are all independent 
of each other. While the results of a multiple r correlation do not yield a 
strong association (0.2), the three factors are independent of each other, 
‘and significant.together at the .01 level. 

‘his occupation rank seem to affect the results. Further, the patterns appear 
„similar in both the city and the village samples. The three factors singled out 


INTERPRETATION: AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the survey presented here tend to support Srinivas in that 
he is correct in predicting that those who are at the top of the status rankings, 
‘the Brahmans, will be those who are mest likely to secularize first. Further, 
“Srinivas*“‘notion that’secularization means that new ways-take over and are 
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thus unencompassed by the traditional ways of doing things finds support 
in the negative association with interest in pilgrimage-taking with urbani- 
zation gad source of income. 

The finding which is hardest to : neoe however, i is the correlation be- 
tween the amount of land owned and interest in going on pilgrimages. Only 
indirectly does Srinivas predict such a correlate, since ownership of land as 
a source of (farming) income is traditional in an agricultural economy. 
Certainly farming is a risky adventure, whose outcome is not-as closely tied 
to human effort as would be an urban job. The present author is reminded 
of Malinowski’s classical (reductionist) explanation . of religion and tech- 
nology. According to Malinowski, “wherever the pursuit is, certain, reliable 
and well under the control of rational methods and technological processes,” 
magic and religion are not as important an element in a man’s life.® Farm- 
ing is about as risky an occupation as can be found, and the risk i is only 
partially controlled by man. 

Malinowski’s reasons for increased secularization were not mentioned di- 
rectly by any of the respondents in the present survey. But in response to a 
question about the single greatest problem or fear facing his household, crop 
failure was mentioned by nearly all the rural respondents, Apparently the 
more dependent on good 1 rains, the more likely a man is to be a regular pil- 
grim, even if habit is given as the surface reason for making the:trip. Secu- 
larization and economy, therefore, do seem to be closely related together, 
using pilgrimage-taking as an indicator of secularization. : 

In a broader sense, however, the issues raised by Srinivas and the findings 
of this paper point to a growing feeling among scholars that there are fairly 
typical challenges a traditional farming society faceg when industrialization 
and urbanization begin. Does the finding that a decline in interest on one 
aspect of traditional religion with urbanization and not having one’s income 
dependent on the weather mean that religion is more viable in village setting, 
‘or, more simply, that the rural is a place of family centered religion, where 
teligion serves as a means of social regulation? 

An interesting summary of the problems raised by the present findings 
-and others similar to it has recently been presented by Rydn. ‘According to 
his interpretation of the trends of 19th and early 20th century anthropology 
and sociology, peasant societies found in most parts of the developing world 
were characterized as family centered, with tradition and, religion serving 
as means. of internalized social ‘control.2° The opposite became known as 
‘urban society, a social situation where morality was rooted in efficiency and 
contractual obligations which could be broken by mutual agreement, or as 
Cooley put it, a pee where the primary group contacts of smi and village 


v. 


“3 B. Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion (New York: ‘Deuledey Anchor Books, 
Z 44954), p./140. 

“ _ 10B, E ‘Ryan, Social mae Cultural Change (New: York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1969). : f 
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gave way to secondary or impersonal relationships. Louis Wirth represented 
a more current statement of a similar position. 

Wirth and Cooley, in turn, were dependent upon others, including Maine, 
who held that modernization led to a decline in traditional legal relation- 
ships because contractual and individualistic agreements took over from tra- 
ditional and therefore sacred village and family decision-making.!? Tied 
with the issue of local versus urban, however, was the idea that secularization 
was a part of a decline in the rural. Redfield represents a current view of the 
older problem of sacred-secular or folk-urban continuums. As Ryan points 
out: 


Although Redfield “found” his “folk” society in Yucatan, he was, in 
fact, describing a peasant village in conceptual terms laid out by 
Durkheim ... Maine... (and) ... Morgan... . Although Redfield 
never gave much attention to the “urban end” of his continuum, we 
may infer that it was a type conception resulting from the writings of 
Louis Wirth and others who in turn depended upon... (others). . 
i.e, the conceptual extreme of heterogenetic solidarity, dóntractnal, 
impersonal, and secular, etc.13 


Srinivas therefore seems to have built heavily upon the efforts of Redfield!* 
in his description of what is likely to happen i in India with increased urbani- 
zation. For both, therefore, secularization is just one of the many changes 
which are associated with the passing of rural societies. A common assump- 
tion seems to have been made—especially strongly by Srinivas—that new 
technology brings with it new situations which conventional sacred symbols 
do not encompass, and thus secularization is a seeming correlate of economic 

development.?® 

Efforts to test general theories of change empirically are at best a difficult 
affair. However, the results of the present survey suggest that the observa- 
tions of Srinivas, based on informed interpretation of earlier writers, do 
predict accurately some of the observed correlates of secularization as de- 
fined by this paper. Srinivas does not personally work with large samples, 
yet his observations of small villages do seem applicable to what is going on 
in the larger society. It is indeed among the urban and the highest caste 
where a lessening interest in the continuation of pilgrimage-taking is begin- 
ning. New j obs, unconnected with ‘traditional religion and arising to meet 


uC, H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Schocken Books, 1962) ; L. Wirth, 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, 44:1, 1938. 
2H, R. Maine, Ancient Law (London: Oxford University Press, 1931). 
18Ryan, Social and Cultural Change, p. 314. 
uR., Redfield, “The Folk-Urban Continuum,” American Journal of Sociology, 52 (Jan- 
uary), 1947, 
16Ryan, while not discussing Srinivas, says that “Redfield affirms in effect that Maine, 
Durkheim et al., were talking about different aspects of a single construct... . Further 
. the ‘modern community’ will move further toward the ultimate of secularity. ieee 
„Social, and Cultural Change, p. 315. Sriniva? seems to be making a similar assomption, 
which the result of this paper would suggest is reasonable. 
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the needs of an industrial or urban society simply seem to be outside the 
previously sacred rules for governing society and individuals. Because reli- 
gion and society seem closely linked in peasant society, all change seems 
to bring with it challenges to what is sacred. 

A less reductionistic formulation, which would also fit with the findings 
of the present paper, would be that as traditional relationships between the 
sacred and secular are altered, religious actions would be faced with the 
problem of dealing with different circumstances. Secularization would be the 
degree to which an older concept of effective religious action (a pilgrimage, 
for example) failed to encompass a newer emerging practice. Srinivas’ ex- 
ample of such a practice was given when he described how cowdung is no 
longer smeared on a new plastic table top. The present author suggests that 
a decline in the interest in taking pilgrimages represents yet another example 
of secularization which is occurring in response to economic development. 

, In conclusion, therefore, this paper does not hold that religious change 
cannot encompass new areas of action in the future in India. Rather, it does 
suggest that many aspects of traditional] religion face a declining interest as 
economic development takes place. In the broadest sense, therefore, seculari- 
zation is a useful term for explaining some of the changes which are taking 
place in modern India, even recognizing that there may be other aspects of 
life which will take on a sacred character. It is clear, however, that Srinivas’ 
application of many of the concepts of anthropology and sociology to mod- 
ern India is-probably an accurate reflection of the social changes which are 
occurring in response to economic development and cultural change. 
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‘THE POLITICS OF AGRARIAN 
REFORM IN PAKISTAN 


/ Bruce J. Esposito* 


Åna increasing governmental chaos, deepening economic problems, a 
crescendo of studert protests, and war disillusionment, President Zulfikar 
‘Ali Bhutto and the Pakistan People’s Party came to power in December 
‘1971. Three months later he enacted land reform legislation. The focus of 
this article is the nature and impact of the March 1972 Ima reform program 
of the Bhutto Government. 

The problems of political integration reached crisis proportions under the 
rules of ‘Ayub Khan (1958 - April 1969) and Yahya Khan (1969-1971). 
Political institutions introduced in the eastern sector under-Ayub failed to 
give the Bengal elite a feeling of participation in the political system, while 
at the same time economic policies helped increase their numbers. Hence, 
more and more people were ; spelecely frustrated. Recore ne to one author- 


ity: 


The regime’s [Ayub Khan] emadi on economic growth, without the - 
simultaneous development of political institutions, created a crisis in 
political management. The regime depended on thé civil administration 
to manage these increasingly articulate socio-economic groups, but in ` 
the absence of an ideology and effective political institutions, the civil 
bureaucracy proved of limited value as an integrative force.+ 


By the end of the-1960s the Central Government, largely located in West 
Pakistan, had lost the support of the eastern sector’s urban intelligentsia, 
industrial labor, urban salaried employees, and government workers. The 
rural poor were at least politically neutralized by their amorphous nature 
and limited public works projects. In addition, almost all the socio-economic 
strata were attracted by the banner of regional autonomy or independence. 


*The research for and preparation of this article were supported by a generous grant 
from the John C. Lincoln Institute of the University of Hartford. 

+Rounaq Jahan, Pakistan: Failure in Ndtional Integration (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972), p. 180. See also New York Times, December 4, 1970, p. 10. 
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President Yahya Khan was unable to ameliorate significantly the general 
political chaos in the west nor reduce the hostility in the eastern sector. 
Yahya, by proposing to return the country to party rule, hoped calm might 
be restored. In December 1970, elections were called for a National Assembly 
to elect delegates to write,a new constitution. The results of the new elections - - 
~——victory of the People’s Political Party (PPP) in the west and the Awami ` 
League in the east—soon indicated that it would be difficult to “constitution” 
over the differing goals of the parties. By March 1971 political negotiations 
failed and the battle.was joined. between Pakistan and what was later pro- 
claimed as the nation of Bangladesh. 

After the brief, disastrous civil war and renewed conflict with India, Bhut- 
to was catapulted to powér. He became Pakistan’s first civilian chief of state 
in over a decade. Immediately, he began to consolidate his position and de- 
velop a firm economic base for the remaining half of the country.? 


Buurto’s Lann. REFORM 


One of the victorious PPP’S ‘electoral gambits was the catchy slogan:3 


__ Islam is our faith a 
~ Democracy i is our “Policy a 
' Socialism is our’ economy"; 
‘All: power`tò ‘the Peoplé. ” f l 
Since “the People” included'the large garant E of Pakistan, a very 
significant portion of the PPP Program dealt-with agrarian reform. This’, 
Program blamed “a feudal’system of land tenure” for the poverty of the’ 
peasants, more than‘half of whom-were underemployed o or unemployed. Ac. 
cording to` the Program? 


West. Pakistani owners, ae Jare ‘estates, the feudal lords; constitute a 
formidable obstacle, to progress.. Not only, by -virtue’ of their wealth, 
: but on, account of their, hold over their tenants and the. neighbouring 

peasantry, they wield’ considerable power and are, even at present, a 

major political force. ... The breaking up of the large estates to destroy 

the power of the feudal landowners is a national necessity that will 
. have: to be carried through by practical nieasures.* 


The Party Beaten also. envisaged the need for cooperative farms. It argued : 
that for efficient utilization of the land, capital investment was: s required, and 
improvements must be made over several holdings. The Program envisioned ` 
that “social cooperative farms” would be created on a voluntary basis. For 
example, the cooperative would allocate labor, provide agricultural machin» ` 


*Robert La’ Porte; Jr., “Pakistan in ‘1972: Picking up the Pieces,” Asian Survey , 
XUI:2 (February, 1973), pp. 187-198. - 

*Election Manifesto of he Pakistan rane? Party, (1970 Third Edition) (n.p., R.P. 
1970), p. 3: `. S , i ; 

‘sIbid., p. gg F Araua ied. 
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ery, and regulate the supply of water for irrigation. The individual farmer 
would obtain seed and market his produce through the cooperative. 

In addition, the Program called for “agrovilles”—small towns linked func- 
tionally with rural areas. These “new urban settlements . . . [would] offer 
their inhabitants the maximum of amenities and participation in civic life.” 
It was envisaged that: 


... each agroville will have a main square in which civic life will focus. 
There will be around this centre the town hall, the offices of the co- 
operative, the town library, the civic centre with rooms for meetings, 
_ festivities, clubs, and exhibitions. The agrovilles will function as a 
. market place for the surrounding rural areas and contain establish- 
_ments for storage and processing of agricultural produce. Small manu- 
~ facture can thus be scattered all over the country utilizing local labour 
and reducing transport costs. During peak periods, the manpower avail- 
able in these agrovilles can be sent into the countryside to work. Repair 
workshops for agricultural machinery in the agroville will be machinery 
maintenance economical for the farms.5 ` ` 


The agrovilles would also contain hospitals and schools. The program also 
envisioned the development of large cattle farms so that more protein could 
be introduced into the diet. In addition, afforestation was seen. as a major 
need to maintain the ecological balance. 

.The actual land reform law was Martial Law Regulation No. 115.6 This - 
law applied to all of West Pakistan (the province of. Baluchistan, the North 
West Frontier, Punjab, Sind, and the Islamabad Capital Territory), but did 
not apply to the centrally administered tribal areas. Land Commissions, com- 
posed of the governor’ and three other men appointed by him, were estab- - 
lished in each province, and a Land Commissioner was chosen from within 
the Commission or brought in from outside, Landholding was tied to the in- 
dividual rather than the family and the reform was based on the.amount of 
land a person owned as of December 20, 1971.’ If a landlord owned more 


*Ibid., pp. 30-3. - f : i 

‘Land Reforms Regulation 1972 (Martial Law Regulation #115) (Karachi: Printwell 
Publications, 1972), pp. 1-17. The press reaction was generally favorable and tended to 
exaggerate the importance, as one will see later, of the reforms. One Lahore paper carried 
a headline “Land Reforms will Remove Inbalance in Society,” (Lahore Times, May 21, 
1972). Dawn called the reform “a step forward,” (March 3, 1972). The Morning News 
spoke of how “far-reaching will be the impact of the reforms. They meet the ends of 
social justice as well as the imperative need for increasing production.” (Morning News, 
March 3, 1972); Other laudatory comments were carried by the Business Recorder, 
Marekas 1972; Jang, March 4, 1972; Hurriyet, March 4, 1972; and Mashrig, March 4, ` 

"By December, 1971 it was obvious that Bhutto would he elected and the Party Pro- 
gram ap ene According to some landlords I interviewed in July 1972 they reported 
they had dispersed their lands among their heirs when Bhutto’s political fortunes began 
to rise. The bequeathed land lJessened“the aynount that would have been resumed. If. 
Bhutto had retroactively made the resumption date early in 1971, then more Jand would 
have been available for distribution to the peasantry. i 
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than 150 acres of irrigated land, or 300 acres of unirrigated land, or an area 
equivalent to 15,000 units calculated on the basis of soil classification as 
entered on the 1969 revenue records, this land would be resumed.® An indi- 
vidual landlord with excess land could select which land he wished to retain 
or have resumed. If a dispute arose as to what was legal or illegal under the 
Regulation, the Land Commissioner would decide.® 

In addition to the ceilings on landholdings, the Martial Law Regulations 
dictated change in the traditional tenure relationship between landlords and 
tenants. ‘After the issuance of the Regulations the landlord rather than the 
tenant is generally responsible for payment of the land taxes, seed costs and 
water costs. However, one would expect the landlords to attempt to secure a 
higher share of the produce to compensate for these additional expenses. The 
Regulations do not place any limit on what percentage of the total crop may 
be chargedasrent.1° 

By and large the announcement of land reform was received quietly by the 
peasants, despite the fact many had received promissory notes from PPP 
cadres indicating that when Bhutto came into office they would acquire— 
free—a certain amount of land. It appeared that the peasants, perhaps show- 
ing their traditional cynicism, were waiting to see what actual improvements 
would be produced by the reforms. However, there were scattered incidents 

_ between peasants (Haris) and landlords. Minor clashes were reported in the 
vicinity of Hyderabad, Sukkur, various towns in the Punjab, and the Thar- 
parkar District of Sind. 

These minor clashes were confrontations between the peasants, who seized 
Jand, and the landowners and police, who sought to restore order. One of the 
most serious incidents took place near Tando Jam in the Hyderabad District, 
in which gunfire was exchanged between Haris and the police who came to 
the aid of some Zamindars (large:landowners).1* The Sind governor, Mum- 
taz Ali Bhutto, promised ito institute an investigation of the incident.*5 

Peasant conferences were another method by which peasants made known 
their grievances. One conference.peasants held in Hyderabad demanded:1* 

1. One-hundred acres maximum per family 

2. Cessation of ejectments of Haris © @ 

_8. That no outsiders be allowed to settle in the Sind. 
„Such conferences indicated that the peasants considered the amount of re- 
‘sumed. land.to be distributed inadequate. 
_ Political ‘eppositon| léaders generaus denounced the land Reform Program 


S èLand Reforms Regulation 1972;3 pp. p 5. 
. Ibid., pp. 5-8. 
Douglas M. J ones, Sonie Comments on the Recent Land Reform Proposal for Paki- 
stan, (Pakistan, U.S, AID, 1972), p. 5. 
- “brat, February 28, 1972; March. 3, 1972; March 10, 1972; March 11, 1972; March 
12, 1972; Mashria, March 12, 1972; and Jasarat (Karachi) March 6, 1972. 
1Ibrat, March 11, 1972. See also Sun News Service, March 3, 1972. 
. Sun News Service, March 3, 1972. - 
*4Ibrat, April 3, 1972; see also Sun News Service, February 25, 1972. 
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for being too limited. The Sind leader, Ghulam Mohammad Khan Leghari 
of the National Awami Party (NAP) stated that the reforms “did not meet 
the expectation of the Haris.” Mir Ghaus Bux Bizenjo, President of the West 
Pakistan NAP, stated that “80% of the peasants in the country will not bene- 
fit from the new land reforms.” Bhutto’s political allies were generous in 
their praise. Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, President of the Pakistan Muslim 
League, described Bhutto’s land reform program as a “charter of emancipa- 
tion” for millions of Haris, Mohammad Hanif, Minister of Labor Works 
and Local Bodies in the Bhutto Cabinet, said the reforms would revolutionize 
the entire economic structure of the country. Syed Hasan Mahmood, a politi- 
cal independent, described the land reform program as “drastic” and “far- 
reaching and fundamental.’® 


Economic Impact 


The Pakistan Government has not released the total area of land resumed 
under the Bhutto land reform program, but all indications point to a limited 
redistribution.1¢ 

One way to gauge the approximate amount of resumed land indirectly is 
by reference to the 1960 Agricultural Census. This Census indicates that 
there were less than 14,000 farms larger than (150 acres.*" A portion of these 
over a decade were probably divided as a result of Islamic inheritance pro- 
cedures and the feeling of landlords that after the 1958 reforms there would 





*8Land for the Landless (n.p., n.p., 1972), p. 19. ar N 

16Earlier land reform measures will add some perspective to Bhutto’s. In West Paki- 
stan, a few ineffective lang reform measures were attempted in the various provinces be- 
fore West Pakistan was merged into one unit in 1955. These reforms generally had 
extremely limited economic inpact. See Twenty-years of Pakistan, 1947-1967, Karachi, 
1967; Economic Adviser to the Government of Pakistan; Ministry of Finance, Economy 
of Pakistan, 1948-1968 (Islamabad, 1968). The first significant land reform in Pakistan 
was taken under Ayub Khan. On February 7, 1959, West Pakistan Land Reforms Regu- 
lations (Martial Law Regulation No. 64) was promulgated and immediately came into 
effect. A West Pakistan Land Commission was created; the governor of West Pakistan, 
who was its ex-officio Chairman, appointed five members to this body. The Commission 
was a statutory kody and was invested with all the powers necessary for the implemen- 
tation of land reform. The Commission elected one of its members as the Chief Land 
Commissioner, who then was the highest appellate authority under the law. 

A ceiling of 500 acres for irrigated land and 1,000 acres for unirrigated land, with 
certain exemptions, was laid down under the new law. In the sale of the resumed land, 
the tenants were given the first choice. The land owner was offered compensation by 
way of interest-bearing bonds redeemable in 25 years. Jagirdari was completely abolished 
without compensation. Security of tenure was guaranteed to the: tenants. Splintering 
ee into uneconomic units was prohibited. (Economy of Pakistan 1948-1968, pp. 38- 

An area of 2,352,716 acres was resumed under the Land Reform Program. By 1968, 
1,600,000 acres were disposed of by sale. The remaining land in part was available for 
sale as well as use by the provincial governments. It is estimated that the number of 
people who benefited from these reforms was about’ 200,000. Approximately 150,000 
Wate era cultivating possession of the resumed land which was sold to them. 

wy ps 44. s 

Agricultural Census Organization, Ministry of Agricultare and Work, 1960 Pakistan 

Census of Agriculture Vol I] (Karachi: Manager of Publication, 1963), p. 217. 
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be continued limits placed on the amount of land they could own. 

Moreover, among the over-150 acre farms, almost half were listed as “joint 
farms,” which means that each of the owners would be entitled to the maxi- 
mum acreage. On the other: hand, there is no indication that smaller-sized 
farms were enlarged to over 150 acres in the period since 1960. According 
to the 1960 Census, the 14,000 farms total about 4.9 million acres. However, 
only 1.6 million acres of this is listed by the Census as “cultivated area.” 
The rest is either grazing land or other non-arable land.18 

‘An examination of the spatial distribution of the 14,000 farms over 150 
acres shows that over 25% are in the Kalat Division alone, 40% are found 
in D. J. Khan, Sargodha, Quetta, and Rawalpindi Divisions, One would infer 
from this that most of these farms were non-irrigated and, hence, a landlord 
could have a farm in excess s of 300 acres, but under the 15,000 produce index 
units. 

, One observer suggested that the landowners from whom land will be re- 
‘sumed will probably be less than six hundred.!? It is also likely that some 
resumed land will be retained by the provincial governments since that is 
what happened when Ayub Khan initiated-his 1958 land reform program. A 
portion of the cost of, provincial, government is paid by renting land to ten- 
ants, a practice į that ee: rise to part of the unwillingness to distribute all 
the land.?° 

One area whére dates, are , available i is in the Dadu District of the Sind, 
where over 100,000 peasants are landless. In this District, 288 declarations 
were filed by landowners under the Land Reform Regulation. Of these 288 
declarations, 187 pertain | to, land already alienated by December 20, 11971, 
and 44 declarations ‘were filed: ‘by present or former | government employees. 
In addition, 20 declarations have claiméd extra land because a tubewell has 
been installed of a tractor used. Only 66 declarations have been filed by 
landlords who have to surrender land. 

Tn view of these declarations, the Government would probably resume only 
6 000 acres from private landowners and 1,800 acres from government ser- 
-vants—in all 7,800 acres for‘ distribution to landless in this district. Much 
‘resumed land is listed as cultivable’ waste and is not irrigated. Nonetheless, 
if the 7,800 acres are distributed at the rate of 16 acres each, (subsistance 
‘acreage), approximately ‘488 landless peasants (2.5%) in the District will 
receive land, Reportedly, over 120,000 acrés were available for distribution 
throughout the Sind and an estimated 50,000 peasants were to benefit.?? 
In the other provinces | of ‘Pakistan, according to a February 1973 report, 


291960 Pakistan Cotas of Tirature, p: 217. See also Douglas M. Jones, Some Com- 
„ments on the Recent Land Reform Proposals for Pakistan 
Jones, Some. Comments on-the:Recent. Land:Reform Proposals for Pakistan, p. 4. 
“Tnterview with Secretary of the Punjab Land Commissioner, July 1972. The Secre- 
eA apomilatek, that at one point all this ine would -probably have to be given to: the 


Pe Pakistan Times, Ni vember i 19125 Pakistan n Times, December 9, 1972; ‘Dawn, De- 
cember 10, 1972. 
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211,000 acres of land were surrendered in the Punjab, the richest agricul- 
tural section of the country. However, distribution of this land has been very 
slow, and as of early 1974 only 40% of the total resumed area had been dis- 
tributed.?? The pace of distribution can only in part be explained by bureau- 
cratic inertia and provincial corruption; mainly it is the apparent lack of 
Central Government drive to implement the Land Reform Regulation. 

In the North West Frontier Province, 298,890 acres were resumed, and in 
Baluchistan over 768,800 acres. The resumed land in these areas is generally 
poor with desert-like conditions prevailing. In available sources there is little 
indication of the number of landless peasants who will benefit. 

The Central Government, in trying to make these new owners economi- 
cally viable, has in some instances provided limited loans for seed, fertilizer 
and agricultural implements. But in general, the consensus of informed 
agrarian opinion is that less than 5% of the peasants will in some way benefit 
from the Bhutto’s land reform.?® 


Furure or Lanp REFORM 


Political problems and economic-technological | factors were the major 
constraints on Bhutto’s land reform program and any further improvement 
in the condition of the peasantry. One of Bhutto’s first objectives was to 
consolidate his own power and to restore political stability while he still 
had a massive popular following. A constitution was drafted and deftly ma- 
neuvered through the Assembly. The knotty problems of the form of govern- 
ment and the division of power between the center and the provinces was 
settled by the end of October 1972. He further ‘consolidated his rule by dis- 
missing several military officers who possibly could have developed into. po- 
litical rivals. Political control of the North West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan was wrested from opposition party control, ‘thereby further 
strengthening Bhutto. 

The organization of the PPP also inhibits reform. The Party, during its 
rise, was indiscriminate in accepting various adherents, i.e., large landown- 
ers as well as the tenant farmers. Hence, theré is little consenstis in the‘ Party 
on what’ is a proper agratian policy. Moreover, the lack of centralism and 
discipline in the Party was deliberately encouraged by the PPP because of 
coritinual harassment under the Ayub and Yahya regimes. These policies 
allowed maximum independence ‘and flexibility ; at all levels and were con- 
sidered the best defense against persecution.” oo” 

Perhaps the major limiting factor is the apparent low priority that land 
reform and agrarian development has within thé Bhutto Government. 
Bhutto’s land reform program essentially, compita the Jand redistribution 
process. 


With the limited rural development funds available and only half-hearted 


*? Pakistan Times, January 5, 1974. 
28Discussion with Pakistani officials and U. S: AID oficiale i in July 1972. 
2tFar Eastern Economic Review, July 22, 1972, p. 1 : 
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Central Government support, the major rural problems remain. For exam- 
ple, of the 680 million dollar budget in 1972-73, over half was allocated to 
defense. Twenty million was allocated for “low cost housing and environ- 
mental improvement” and twenty-three million allocated for starting a na- 
tionwide public works program. The latter two figures are placed in per- 
spective when one compares the 3.2 million spent on a new house for the 
President in the capital.?5 

Rural credit, once dominated by the Hindu moneylender and now their 
Muslim replacements, is inadequate. Modern banking facilities are few in 
number and limited by the funds they can invest in the countryside. Rural 
unemployment and severe underemployment is variously estimated by ob- 
servers as between 25-60% of the total working male (10 years or over) 
rural population.?° This enormously unproductive group tends to reduce the 
general standard of living in the provinces. 

Agricultural productivity doubled during the decade of the sixties but 
will begin to level off in the 1970s. Since 1972, 65-70% of the irrigated wheat 
acreage is now planted with high-yielding varieties and much of the surplus 
created by the new technology has been absorbed by increased per capita 
consumption and higher birth rates.27 

The long-standing problem of tenancy appears in the late 1960s and in the 
1970s to have taken a new form—with many tenants completely expelled 
from the land and becoming casual day laborers or unemployed. A compari- 
son of the 1960 Agricultural Census?® and a Pretest for Second Census of 
Agriculture in Pakistan (1970) ?° indicates that for selected districts in the 
Sind, Punjab, North West Frontier, and Baluchistan there is a : general reduc- 
tion in the number of tenant farms (a tenant is defined as “a farmer who 
operated land belonging to others and pays fixed reng in cash or kind or a 
share of the produce”), an increase in the number of owner cum tenant 
farms (an owner cum tenant isa “farmer who owns part of his farm and has 
the rest of it as a tenant”), and also an increase in the number of owner 
farmers (an owner farmer is ia “farmer who owns his farm”). The exact 
meaning of these statistics -are open to interpretation. It is this writer’s view 
that the 1970 Pretest results failed to account for completely landless peas- 
ants—that is, agricultural day workers. Hence, what one actually has is a 
reduction in tenancy but with many tenants being forced off the land com- 
pletely to become casual.day laborers or unemployed. The Pretest results 
could also be interpreted to mean that some tenants did benefit from the 
Ayub Khan land reform program of 1959, and this accounts for the increase 
in part owner/tenants. It is also known that many absentee land owners and 


New York Times, June 23; 1972, p. 

Twenty Years of Pakistan 1947- Bor pp. 175-176. 

»*7U,S, AID, Pakistan, Economic Data Sheets (1972), p. 3; Office of Agricultural Policy, 
U. $; AID Pakistan, Pakistan Agricultural Sector Analysis (Pakistan, 1972), pp. 10-11. 

281960 Pakistan Census of Agriculture Vol. II. 

ie Fi: Temur, Pretest, for. e Census oj. Agriculture in Pakistan. aai 
np., 19 
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owner/tenants found that farming with the’ new technologies was highly 
profitable and tended to run their farms personally and ‘hence make former 
tenants casual day laborers. ` 

Partial documentary evidence corroborates the above thesis. Rochin, who 
did an off-farm migration study of the Hazara District in the North West 
Frontier Province, suggests an increasing rate of off-farm migration in the 
period from 1961 to 1971. This could be partially explained by increasing 
numbers of people attempting to earn a living by agricultural means and 
simply not being able to support their families. At the time of their departure, 
60% of the migrants left families who were farming less than 5 acres of 
barani (rainfed) land. Another 30% of the migrants left families who were 
farming between 5 and 10 acres of barani. In either case, these men would in 
effect be severely underemployed (recall that 16 acres represents subsistence 
agriculture for barani land) or else on casual day labor.®° 

According to one report, waterlogging and the associated problem of salin- 
ity account for the loss of over 40,000 acres a year. Pakistan’s share of 
the Indus water, according to the Indus Water Treaty of (1960, is the total 
annual flow of the three western rivers (i.e. the Indus, Jhelum, and the 
Chenab). India has been allocated the exclusive rights to the water of the 
eastern rivers, (i.e., the Ravi, Beas, and Sutley) with a total annual mean 
flow of 142 million acre feet (MAF). Pakistan must now use this water to 
irrigate areas which have traditionally been irrigated by eastern rivers as 
well as the watersheds of the western rivers. It appears, according to a USAID 
study that, by 1985: 


Pakistan will likely approach the practical upper limits of its irrigation 
potential; that is, fhost of the water sources available for irrigation that 
can be economically exploited will have been tapped.32 


All available evidence suggests the economic import of the Bhutto land re- 
form will be limited and that agrarian development has a low priority in 
Central Government perspective. The PPP pledge that it stands for “elimi- 


OR Le Ss » 

Refugio I. Rochin, Some Aspects of Off-farm Migration from Hazara District, West 
Pakistan (Ford Foundation Study, 1971). 

“Said Hasan, Pakistan: The Story Behind Its Economic Development (New York: 
Vantage Press, 1971), p. 175. See also Indus Times, June 23, 1963 and June 24, 1963. 
L. Dudley Stump, Asia: A Regional and Economic Geography (London: Methnen & Co., 
Ltd., 1952, revised edition), pp. 170-340. The problem stems from the generally porous 
nature of Pakistan soils and wide-spread leakage of the. extensive irrigation system. 
This lost water tends to raise the water level bringing with it salt compounds which 
lay at lower soil levels. ; 

“Office of Agricultural Policy, U.S. AIÐ Pakistan; Pakistan Agricultural Sector 
Analysis, p. 17. 
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nation of feudalism and will take concrete steps in accordance with the estab- 


lished principles of socialism to protect and advance the interests of the 
peasantry,”®° may well turn out to be largely political rhetoric. 


*Article 6 of the Programmatic Principles of the Pakistan People’s Party, 1967. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
IN SOUTH KOREA 
/ Kae H. Chung* 


Sx Korea is emerging as an industrial nation. From war-torn misery 
and the aftermath of economic stagnation, it has a record of remarkable 
economic achievements. In order to industrialize the economy, South Korea 
launched two Five-Year Economic Plans starting in 1962 and is currently 
undertaking the Third Five-Year Plan. During the first two planning periods, 
it was able to achieve high levels of capital investment, domestic savings, and 
foreign exchange earnings. As a result of the economic expansion, it was able 
to.double its GNP per capita in real terms during the first two economic 
planning periods. If this trend continues without reversion, the next decade 
will see South Korea joining with other advanced industrial nations who 
enjoy high standards of living. 

Although the economic breakthrough of the 1960s has changed the basic 
structure of the economy, it has, however, created new problems which are 
associated with rapid economic expansion. The problems of heavy foreign 
debt, poor industriaf health, and extreme dualism in the society have become 
critical issues in the South Korea economy. In erder to understand the in- 
dustrial progress in South Korea, one needs to evaluate the economic diffi- 
culties in conjunction with the achievements, 

The purposes of this article are threefold: (1) to review the process and 
the magnitude of economic expansion; (2) to study various economic prob- 
lems that are associated with rapid economic growth; and (3) to suggest a 
future direction. The Korean experience has far-reaching implications for 
developing nations that aspire to rapid industrialization. Korean develop- 
ment strategies, which emphasized inducements for private foreign capital, 
high interest rates for domestic savings, and incentives for exports, were 
somewhat different from conventional development strategies, which em- 
phasized low-cost foreign savings through aids and favorable exchange rates, 
low interest rates, heavy taxation, and import substitution as a means of 
financing industrial programs.! The results of these strategies are remark- 

*The author aknowiedee support for this study from a Wichita State University 
Faculty Research grant. 


1David C. Cole and Princeton N. Lymap, Korean Development aapa Harvard 
University Press, 1971), pp. 198-202. . 
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able in the sense that the structural changes in the economy took place in less 
than a decade. 


Economic PLANNING EFFORTS IN SOUTH Korea 

The history of industrialization efforts in South Korea is a relatively new 
phenomenon. The first planning effort was made by the United Nations Re- 
construction Agency during the Korean War as a part of economic rehabili- 
tation programs. This effort resulted in the Nathan Economic Plan, which 
aimed at the restoration of the pre-war consumption levels and the achieve- 
ment of a self-supporting economy.? This plan was, however, never accepted 
and implemented by the Syngman Rhee government. 

The second planning effort was made by the Economic Development Coun- 
cil of the Rhee government in 1958. This was a seven-year plan which would 
be divided into the first three-year and the second four-year phases. The first 
three-year plan was formulated in 1959 and was to cover the 1960-1962 
period. The main goal of the plan was to achieve economic self-sufficiency 
through the utilization of domestic human and physical resources in con- 
junction with foreign aid. But, before this plan was fully committed, the 
Rhee regime was overthrown by the nation’s college students in April 1960. 

The third planning effort was made by the Economic Development Council 
of the Second Republic in 1961. The Five-Year Plan was to concentrate in- 

` vestment on key infrastucture industries and labor-intensive methods of 
production. But the lack of strong political leadership created social and 
political unrest which was ended by the military coup in May 1961. The 
Five-Year Plan was not acceptable to the military government, but neverthe- 
less | provided an impetus to the formulation of the fourth economic planning 
effort in South Korea. 

The military government and the subsequent Third Republic undertook a 
comprehensive economic plan which contained two Five-Year Plans ('1962- 
1971). The ultimate goal of the plans was to industrialize the nation’s econ- 
omy so that it could enjoy a high level of economic growth and self-suff- 
ciency. The First Five-Year Plan (FFYP) was designed to prepare for rapid 
industrial expansion. Thus, the emphasis was given to the development of the 
infrastructure of the economy, especially in the areas of social overhead in- 
dustries (e.g., electric power, transportation, and communication) and key 
manufacturing facilities (e.g., cement, chemical-fertilizer, synthetic fiber, 
and other import-substitute industries). Export-oriented light-manufacturing 
industries, namely, textile, footwear, clothing, and processed food producers, 
were also encouraged during the first plan period. 

The Second Five-Year Plan (SFYP) was a continuation of the first, but 
more emphasis was placed on capital-intensive investment in chemical, ma- 
chinery, iron and steel industries, and on exports and import-substitute in- 


*Robert R. Nathan and Associates, An Economic Programme for Korean Recon- 
struction (prepared for the United Nations Reconstruction Agency, 1954), pp. 77-80. ` 
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dustries.? Self-sufficiency in food production had been a major target in 
both the first and second plans, but the relative importance of the agricultural 
sector had declined during the two planning periods. The overall objectives 
for the combined plan periods can be classified in the following four cate- 
gories: (1) the increase of industrial production capacity; (2) the develop- 
ment of social and physical overhead capital; (3) the improvement in agri- 
cultural productivity; and (4) export expansion. 

Overall, the nation had made great progress in its industrialization pro- 
grams during the first two planning periods. Concerted efforts made by gov- 
ernment officials, private industries, and a highly motivated work force, have 
resulted in expanded industrial capacities, exports, and an increase in per 
capita income and productivity. Especially, the strong political leadership 
commitment to economic development played a crucial role in the Korean 
industrialization. The political leadership in the 1960s could be character- 
ized as revolutionary, developmental, and entrepreneurial. Not all changes 
were intended and desirable, however. Korean industrialization relied heav- 
ily on foreign savings, imports exceeded exports, the agricultural sector was 
left behind the industrial, and the profitability of industrial firms was se- 
verely impaired. However, as they are gaining more experience and confi- 
dence in their industrialization efforts, Koreans should be able to deal with 
the industrial difficulties and move ahead with their economic plans. 

Korea is now undertaking the Third Five-Year Plan (1972-1976) which 
is a continuation of the first two economic plans. The third plan, however, 
unlike its predecessors which pursued unbalanced growth, places emphasis 
on balanced growth between manufacturing and other sectors and within the 
manufacturing sector. To this end, the plan focuses on the development of 
the agricultural and,rural sector, export expansion to improve the trade 
deficit, the development of heavy industries such as petrochemical, steel, and 
machinery to enhance the balanced structure in the secondary industrial 
sector, and social service industries such as industrial education and trans- 
portation.* 

Economic ACHIEVEMENTS 

Of the fouy major goals recognized in the First and Second Five-Year 
Plans, three of them have been reached according to schedule: (1) industrial 
expansion especially in the manufacturing sector; (2) increase in exports; 
and (3) improvement in overhead capital especially in electric power, trans- 
portation, and*communication. In addition, as a result of increased economic 
activities, the levels of employment and income have increased. 

Industrial Expansion: A single major achievement is the high rate of 
growth in the manufacturing sector. The secondary sector has expanded 
from 15% of GNP in 1961 to 30% in 1971 (see Table 1). The average an- 


Economic Planning Board, Second Five-year Economic Plan, 1967- 1971 (Seoul: 
Republic of Korea, 1961), pp. 23-26. 

*Economic Planning Board, Third Fi ive-Mear Economic Plan, 1972- 1976 (Seoul: Re- 
publié of Korea, 1971), , pp. 8-9. 2 
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nual growth rates for this industrial group were 14.7% and 20.8% for the 
first and second plan periods respectively. During the two planning periods, 
the primary sector has declined slightly and the tertiary sector has shown a 
moderate increase (see Table 2). Average growth rates of GNP contributed 
by all industrial groups were 8.3% and 11.4% for the First and Second plan 
periods respectively. These growth rates are substantially higher than the 
growth rate of 5.0% for the 1957-1961 period. 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of GNP by Industrial Group 





Year Primary Secondary Tertiary Total 
1956 44.2% 12.8% 43.0% 100% 
1961 43.8 14.9 41.3 100 
1966 37.9 19.8 42.3 100 
1971 24.2 29.9 45.9 100 





Source: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, pp. 48-49. 


TABLE 2 
Rates of Growth of GNP by Industrial Group 3 





Period Primary Secondary Tertiary Total 
1957-61 4.9% 8.3% 6.5% 5.0% 
1962-66 3.5 14.7 11.9 8.3 
1967-71 2.9 20.8 15.2 11.4 


Source: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, p. 48-49. 


A change in the industrial structure from the primary to the secondary is 
normally expected for developing countries. But some observers indicate 
that the rate of change in South Korea has been greater than the average for 
developing nations. Cole and Lyman compared the percentages of GNP con- 
tributed by the primary and secondary sectors in Korea at various levels of 
per capita income to those predicted by Chenery and Taylor from their cross- 
sectional studies of developing nations.” The comparison indicated that the 
manufacturing sector of the Korean economy started below the international 
average in 1954 (11.1% vs. 13.0%), but was above the average thereafter 
and had reached nearly 50% above the average in 1968 (28.0% vs. 19.1%). 

The phenomenal expansion in the manufacturing sector was primarily at- 
tributable to the First and Second Five-Year Plans which placed a heavy 
emphasis on the development of the infrastructure and manufagturing sectors 
of the economy. During the FFYP period, approximately 49% of the total 
investment was allocated to such social-overhead industries as electric power, 
transportation, and communication; about 34% to manufacturing; and only 
about 17% to the agricultural sector (10, pp. 25-35). The percentages of 
total investment allocated to the three major industrial groups during the 

i SFYP were about the same as those of the FFYP.° | 


Cole a Lyman, Korean Development, pp. 125-126. 
"Bank of: Korea, Review of Korean Economy (Seoul: Bank of Korea, 1971), pp. 46. 
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- The Korean approach to economic resource mobilization was unique in 
the sense that it deviated from the traditional methods of financing industrial 
programs. Traditionally, South Korea had relied heavily on foreign grant 
aid and forced savings such as taxes and an inflationary policy. As foreign 
aid continued to decline, serious efforts were made to attract foreign private 
loans and investments along with official loans. The government adopted new 
laws to induce foreign loans and investments and to provide loan guarantees 
to lenders and even to guarantee profit repatriation to investors. The re- 
sponse to these inducements was very favorable. During the First and Second 
Five-Year Planning periods, Korea was able to attract 3.7 billion dollars in 
foreign loans and investments (see Table 9). 

Another resource mobilization program was to divert private savings from 
the unofficial market and hoarding into the banking system. To this end, the 
government in the latter part of 1965 reformed interest rates on savings and 
loans to make them more realistic. The ceilings on interest rates were raised 
to 34.5% annually on 18 month time deposits and 36.5% on loans overdue; 
these ceilings were 15.0% and 20.0% respectively prior to the reform. As a 
result of the program, deposits in the nation’s banking systems increased 
from 78.5 billion wons in 1965 to 120.9 billion wons in 1966 and 972.0 bil- 
lion wons in 1971. The inflow of savings into the banking systems made it 
possible to expand the bank loan activities which have increased from 72.0 
billion wons in 1965 to 102.7 in 1966 and 900.5 billion wons in 1971.7 

Export Expansion: Another major achievement is the increased economic 
activities in the international market. As Table 3 indicates, exports rose from 
- $54 million in 1962 to $1,067 million in 1971. The growth rate amounts to 
an average increase of 40% per year. Major export items include mostly 
labor-intensive and light-manufactured goods such as textiles, wigs, shoes, 
clothes, processed foods, veneer sheets, plywoods, and electrical appliances. 

Previously, South Korea’s trade earnings were primarily derived from the 
sales of goods and services to foreign military forces stationed in Korea, and 
exports of primary products such as ores and crude agricultural materials. 
This trend has reversed during the First and Second Plan periods. As a re- 
sult of industrial expansion, regular merchandise exports have increased 
drastically’ since 1963 and have accounted for more than 65.9% of the total 
exports in 1971 (see Table 3). With the Korean involvement in Vietnam in 
1966, military transactions significantly increased along with regular mer- 
chandise exports. These exchange earnings began to level off, however, along 
with the scaling down of the war after 1969. 

The increase in exports was largely attributed to the products in the man- 
ufacturing rather than the primary sector. The ratio of the manufactured 
goods exported to the total exports has jumped from 26% in 1961 to 84% 
` in 1971 (see Table 4). The share of the manufactured goods in total exports 
will continue to increase because Korea has relatively ; poor natural endow- 


Bank of Korea,. Economic Statistics® Yearbook (eoul: “Bank of Korea, 1972), pp. 
- 114-115, 122, 
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ments which limits the supply of primary products and because of the struc- 
tural change in the industrial makeup. In particular, the inc-eased produc- 
tion capacities in petrochemical, steel, heavy machinery, and sophisticated 
equipment industries will further help to expand the export of manufactured 
and industrial products. 

TABLE 3 


Exports of Goods and Services 
(In Millions of Dollars) 





Military Others 
Year Merchandise Transactions Services Total 
1962 8 84.7 23.7 163.2 
1963 86.8 58.3 -30.4 175.5 
1964 119.1 63.7 28.2 211.0 
1965 175.1 74.0 40.7 289.8 
1966 250.3 100.9 103.5 454.7 
1967 320.2 162.6 145.6 642.9 
1968 455.4 216.6 172.2 880.3 
1969 622.5 249.4 278.8 1,150.7 
1970 835.2 . 232.2 i 311.6 1,379.0 
1971 1,067.6 219.3 332.7 1,619.6 





Source: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, pp. 3-6 and 254- 








TABLE 4 
Exports by Type of Commodity 
Primary Manufactured 
Year Products Products Total 
1961 14% 26% 100% 
1966 38 62 100 
1971 16 84 . 100 


° 
Source: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, p. 255. 


In addition, there has been a diversification in markets. The shift in inter- 
national markets has been away from Japan toward a heavy involvement in 
the North American continent. In 1960, the Japanese market accounted for 
about 62% of South Korea’s total exports, and the U.S. market amounted 
to 11%. By the end of the Second Plan in 1971, the comparab:e shares were 
24.5% for Japan and 49.8% for the United States.* The percentage decrease 
in the Japanese market does not mean however that there was a decrease in 
exports to Japan. Rather, it indicates a sharp rise in exports of newly manu- 
factured goods to the United States. The government effort to diversify its 
international markets into European, African, and Southeast Asian countries 
will further strengthen Korea’s export drive. 

The export expansion was also attributable to the “export first policy” of 
the government, Since Korean industrial programs rely heavily. on foreign 
resources, the export drive is a means of generating foreign exchanges for 


sIbid., p. 268; Hyong Chun Kim, “Korea’s Export Success, 1960-65”: Finance and - 
Devélopment, March 1971, pp. 14-21, . ` i TA aiy 
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future economic expansion and to serve external debt. Consequently, the gov- 
ernment launched an all-out campaign to expand exports. Export promotion 
policies included various direct and indirect export subsidies and adminis- 
trative supports by the government. Special privileges were given to export- 
ers in the form of granting tax exemptions, access to low-cost loans and 
imported raw materials, and favorable foreign exchange rates. Administra- 
tive red-tape was simplified for the exporters, and embassy staffs abroad were 
pressured to serve as export promoters. These export promotion policies are 
still an integral part of the export drive for the Third Five Year Plan and the 
government has set an export goal of ten billion dollars by 1980. 

Employment, Productivity, and Income: Employment, productivity, and 
subsequent per capita income have substantially improved during the First 
and Second Five-Year Plan periods (1962-1971). Since the data collection 
on labor statistics did not begin until the latter part of 1962, a comparative 
study on employment and productivity for the 1962-1971 period is not feas- 
ible. Labor statistics starting in 1963 will, nevertheless, illuminate the 
changes in employment and productivity during the industrial expansion 
period. 

TABLE 5 


Population and Employment by Sector 
(In Thousand Persons) f 





Total 
Year Population Employed Primary Secondary Tertiary Unemployed 
1963 26,868 7,946 5,022 889 2,035- 737 
1966 29,086 8,659 5,013 1,153 2,493 666 
1971 32,429 9,708 4,109 1,709 3,292 457 
% Change ' 
1963-71 20.6% 3 22.2% -26.1% 92.2% 61.7% ~387.9% 


Sources: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1965; Bank of Korea, Eco- 
nomic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, p. 6 and p. 300. 

The industrial expansion in the manufacturing sector had a positive im- 
pact on employment in two interrelated ways. One is the increased employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector and the other is the improvement in labor 
productivity. As Table 5 indicates, the total employment increased by 22.2% 
between 1963 and 1971, while the unemployment figure dropped by 37.9% 
for the same period. Employment in the manufacturing sector increased by 
92.2% for the 1963-1971 period, while that of the primary sector decreased 
by 26.1% foy the same period (see Table 5). The increased demand for labor 
in the secondary sector not only helped to reduce unemployment but also 
absorbed idle labor in the subsistence sector where labor productivity was 
relatively low. Labor productivity in the aggregate jumped by 84.3% be- 
tween 1963 and 1971. This increase was largely attributable to the enhanced 
productivity in the secondary industrial group, namely the manufacturing 
industries, which demonstrated a high rate of increase of 97.0% for the com- 
parable period (see Table 6). 

During the two planning periods (1962-1971), the GNP in real terms, 
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TABLE 6 
Labor Productivity Index* 
(In Thousand Won) 





Aggregate Primary Secondary Tertiary — 
1963 87.2 53.8 139.9 147.3 
1966 105.5 Lo 69.0 157.3 155.0 
1971 160.7 “, 79.9 275.7 218.5 
% change 
1963-71 84.3% 48.5% 97.0% 48.3% 


Sources: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1965; Bank of Korea, 
Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, pp. 14-15 and p. 200. 
*This productivity index was derived by dividing GNP (in Won) at 1965 con- 
stant market. prices by the number of employed in, each correspending indus- 
trial group. ` 





calculated at the 1965 constant market prices, increased by 154.5%, while 
the population increased by 26.2%. As a concerted result of the increased 
GNP and a slow rate of population growth, the per capita income in real 
terms increased by 101.7% for the two planning periods. 

Other noticeable changes in the economy are some substantial improve- 
ments in selected social overhead industries such as transportation, electric 
‘power, gasoline, and communication. The completion of:the S2oul-Pusan Ex- 
pressway, along with other expressways, signifies the moderaization of the 
nation’s transportation system. These roads link economic ceaters and ports 
and thus serve as main arteries for the economy to move vital goods and 
services. Completion of major dams in recent years will provide industries 
with sufficient electric power. The Ulsan Refinery has been able to process 

` imported crude oil ‘and provide fuel for motor vehicles. 
` A nationwide automatic telephone system along with å modernized postal 
system functions as a nerve system which channels daily information. With 
‘the completion of the satellite earth station in Kunsan, Korea is now linked 
with a ; worldwide’ tele-communication system òn an a instantaneous basis. 


E PROBLEMS. IN. THE Economy 


Not all changes are positive, however. The sudden increas2 9f economic 
activities created some problems that need to ‘be carefully explored. These 
include a heavy foreign debt, trade balance deficit, lopsided income distri- 
bution, and poor industrial health. Some have been created asa result of, or 
éven as conditions for, rapid industrial expansion. Others arè a result of 
default. 

Reliance on Foreign Savings: South Korea, in the absence of sufficient 
domestic capital formation, has been relying on foreign saviags for its in- 
dustrialization programs. A part of foreign savings has come <n the form of 
foreign aid which did not demand repayment, but this has substantially de- 
creased in recent years. Consequently, a large portion of foreign capital that 
was injected into the Korean economy hgs taken the form of commercial and 
governmental loans and direct investment by foreign nationals. i 
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During the First and Second Planning periods, the nation had to secure 
more than $3.7 billion of foreign loans and investments for implementing its 
industrial programs. The degree of reliance on foreign savings has been 
relatively high. The internal gap, which is the difference between total invest- 
ment and domestic savings, amounted to 52.8% of the total investment 
needed for the two plan periods. The ratio of domestic savings to total invest- 
ment increased from 11% in 1962 to 54% in 1971. Although the general 
trend of self-financing has improved, the rate of improvement became some- 
what stagnant during the Second Five Year Plan period (1967- 1971) (see 
Table ee 


TABLE 7 
Investmerit, Domestic Saving, and "Internal Gap 
(In Billion Won) 





Gross Investment Domestic Saving Internal Gap i 

{B _(A-B) (B/A) 

1962 45.47 5.17 o T 4030 11% 

` 1963 89.68 33.67 > 56.01 38% 
1964 101.24 48.88 52.36 ‘ 48% 
1965 118.48 60.75 57.73 51% 
1966 ' 223.11 121.32 101.79 54% 
1967 272.20 136.63 135.57 50% 
1968. 412.31 š 208.62 $ 203.69 50% 
. 1969 614.63 352.50 .262.13 . 57% 
1970 712.40 417.50 ` 294.90 59% 


-1971 806.99 437.84 ' 369.15 54% 
. Source: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, p. 48, 


Without adequate domestic capital information,.a developing nation must 
rely ‘on foreign s&vings for its industrialization. Yet, the question. of how 
much. South ‘Korea should rely on foreign debts.and how well it can meet 
the demand for amortization and interest payments on loans. and profit re- 
patriation on investments has become a subject of serious debate in recent 
years. In particular, the ability to meet debt-service requirements has be- 
come a critical issue because Korea has been aggressively soliciting foreign 
loans and investments for implementing its industrial programs. j 

The debt-service ability-of a country is often measured by the ratio of debt- 
service requirements to total exports. Although there has been argument 
against the use of this ratio, reasoning that a temporary inability to pay does 
not necessarily impair the ability to pay back the debt in the long-run, this 
ratio over time nevertheless indicates a country’s ability to meet its external 
- debt-service requirements. Any difficulty to meet these obligations may cre- 
ate a creditability problem in international money markets and even lead to 
default, if not properly controlled. 

As a result of the increased reliance on foreign savings, especially loans 
and investments by foreign nationals, the ratio of debt-service requirements 
to total exports has gradually incrgased over the years since-1962; the ratio 
has advanced from less than one percent in-1962 to 15.6% in 1971 (see 
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TABLE 8 


Foreign Trade and Obligations 
(In Million Dollars) 


DebtService 
Total External Foreign Require- 
Exports* Imports Gap Loans and ments 
Year (A) (B) (B-A) (A/B) Investments C) (C/A) 
1962 163.2 455.2 292.0 35.8% 79.14 11 1% 
1963 175.5 578.3 402.8 30.3 69.7 44 2.5 
1964 211.0 432.4 221.4 48.8 99.4 -5.9 2.8 
1965 289.8 488.4 198.6 59.3 175.8 7.4 2.6 
1966 454.7 TTUT 323.0 58.5 260.5 74.4 3.2 
1967 642.9 1,060.0 417.1 60.6 249.3 25.9 5.6 
1968 880.3 1,546.7 666.4 56.9 574.8 E23 5.9 
1969 1,150.7 1,945.1 794.4 59.2 894.1 113.9 9.9 
1970 1,379.0 2,181.7 802.7 63.2 570.6 1£9.7 11.6 
1971 1,619.6 2,638.7 1,019.3 614 764.0 253.0 15.6 








Sources: Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, pp. 234-255; Dong-A 
Ilbo, September 23, 1971, p. 2 and February 19, 1973, p. 3. 
* Total exports include regular commodity export and non-trade receipts. 
+ This figure represents foreign loans and investments for 1959-1962. 


Table 8). The external obligations were further increased in 1972 and are 
expected to be higher in 1973; the ratio advanced to 15.7% in 1972 and was 
expected to be 17.7% in 1973.° Further, these figures do not include interest 
payments on external loans under three years. When the additional debt-ser- 
vice requirements are added to the ratio analysis, the debt-serrice ratio will 
be quite high. 

Trade Balance Deficit: In spite of the phenomenal expansicn ‘in exports, 
the trade balance deficit is a serious problem. ‘The externa? gap which is the 
difference between imports and exports, is still growing in aksolute ‘terms. 
Although the ratio of exports to imports had improved substartially during 
the First Five Year Plan period, the rate of improvement has rzached ‘a pla- 
teau during the Second Five Year Plan period (see Table 8): 

The problem of narrowing the external gap should be attacked ‘from two 
fronts: by increasing profitable exports and by minimizing imports. Exports 
have been encouraged by the government by granting exporters various 
direct and indirect subsidies and administrative supports. There are, how- 
ever, several factors which tend to maintain a wide external gap. First, South 
Korean export industries depend heavily on imports for the supply of raw 
materials and industrial goods. The importation of industrial goods, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment increased substantially during the 
two planning periods. The ratio of imports in these categories to total im- 
ports increased from 25.9% in 1961 to 43.8% in 1971.1° 

Second, the world wide shortage of energy resources will have an adverse 


°Dong-A Ilbo (daily newspaper, Seoul), February 19, 1973. 
10Bank of Korea, Economics Statistics Yearbook, p. 265. 
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impact on the trade balance. First of all, the limited supply and the price 
inorease of these resources will interfere with the production schedules of 
export industries and will boost the cost of export items. Furthermore, since 
the trading partners, including Japan, United States, and European coun- 
tries, will experience an economic slowdown due to the energy crisis, the 
demand for imports other than energy resources and raw materials may be 
reduced. 

Third, the increased supply of import-substitutes will gradually reduce 
the need for imports. But, the need for importing raw materials, industrial 
goods, machinery and equipment will not be eased in the near future because 
of the delay in industrial development in these industries. Even with the com- 
pletion of import-substitution industries in industrial and capital goods, the 
problem of high costs will not be eased because of the high costs of domestic 
production. It is also likely that the argument for protecting infant industries 
may lead to the augmentation of tariff barriers against competing imported 
goods. This policy then will help to increase the prices of industrial and cap- 
ital goods which will make Korean exports less competitive in international 
markets,14 

Fourth, the devaluation of Korean wons and/or U.S. dollars may boost 
South Korean exports in the U.S. in the place of Japanese exports, but will 
increase the costs of industrial goods imported from Japan. As a result of 
the dollar devaluation, Korean exports of light-manufactured goods have be- 
come highly competitive in the U.S. in comparison with Japanese exports. 
But the Korean inroad into capital-intensive and technologically oriented 
export markets is far from competitive. Also, in order to increase the market 
share in the U.S., Korea may have to increase imports from the U.S. as a 
reciprocal measure. 

Finally, the pressure for importing food grains will not be reduced until 
Korea substantially improves its agricultural productivity. The share of food 
imports to total imports increased from 12.6% in 1961 to 16.6% in 1971. 
The amounts needed for importing food grains has been running around 
one-third of regular exports in recent years. 

Unbalanced Growth and Income Distribution: Korea has been known as 
an agricultural nation with the majority of the population engaged in that 
sector of the economy. And yet, Korea suffers from a chronic lack of staple 
grains even in normal harvest years. Although self-sufficiency in food pro- 
duction was a major goal in the First and Second Five-Year Plans, agricul- 
tural productivity did not noticeably improve over the years. Total produc- 
tion of crops remained around seven million metric-tons over the period 
between 1965 and 1970.1? There are several reasons why the agricultural 
sector has been less emphasized. First of all, there are physical reasons for 


“P, W. Kuznets, “Korea’s Five-Year Plans,” in Irma Adelman (ed.), Practical Ap- 
ae to Development Planning (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
> pp. 39-73. 


e 
12Bank of Korea, Review of Korean Economy, p. 62. 
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limiting agricultural development. Korea is a mountainous land formed of 
archean rock. This physical factor limits the opportunity to expand the farm- 
ing area and to use extensive farming methods as in the United States. The 
climate is also somewhat unfavorable for applying intensive and multiple 
farming methods as in semi-tropical regions. 

Second, from an economic standpoint, the development of the manufactur- 
ing sector seems to have a comparative advantage over the development of 
the agricultural sector. The supply of agricultural goods is relatively inelastic 
and has a rather long gestation period. The demand for agricultural products 
is also price or income inelastic and thus an increase in agricultural products 
will be disadvantageous in transactions. Conversely, since the supply of and 
the demand for manufacturing products are elastic, the producers are able 
to control the supply of and the demand for these products by adjusting pro- 
duction rates and prices of goods for their benefit. 

Third, an unbalanced growth strategy in favor of the manufacturing sector 
is often recommended for a country with scarce capital resources. Limited 
resources need to be selectively invested in key industries which become the 
foundation for industrial expansion, and then the development in the manu- 
facturing sector will provide the capacity to develop the agriculture-related 
industries such as fertilizer and farm machinery. Thus, unbalanced growth 
in a long run leads to a balanced growth. 

Fourth, since Korea’s industrialization demands the utilization of sub- 
stantial foreign savings for its industrial programs, exports become the most 
critical means for generating foreign exchanges to carry out further eco- 
nomic expansion and to pay off external debts. Potential export industries 
are usually found in the manufacturing sector, rather than in the primary 
sector. Consequently, the investment in the former was stmategically encour- 
aged. 

The argument for unbalanced P however, became less defensible 





TABLE 9 


Annual Income of Farm and City Households.. 
(in 1, 000° Won) 





. City Salary and 
Farm Households Wage Earners’ Households ._ 

a (A) (B) (A/B) ` 
1963 93.1 °- - i 80.2 e 116.2% 
1964 _ > 125.7 ; 97.2 $ 109.3 

. 1965. 112.2 er 112.6 99.7 
1966 130.2 a j ‘161.5 80.6 
1967 - 149.5 . 248.6 s 60.1 

1968 : 17990 | 286.0 62.6 
1969" 217.9 333.6 , 65.3 
1978 225.8 ` 381.2 67.1 

. 1971 356.4 “451.9 78.8 


Source: Bank of Korea, Monthly Economig Statistics, March, 1972, pp. 104- 
105 and 108-109; and June, 1973, pp. 116-117. 
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when the country had to import more than 25% of the total grains needed 
from foreign countries and spent about 30% of the trade export revenue for 
food imports.1* The U.S. surplus agricultural commodities have helped to 
meet food shortages and the demand for other farm products. The importa- 
tion of the low-priced agricultural surpluses served the purposes of the de- 
flationary policy and of averting food shortages, but has resulted in the 
stagnation of the agricultural sector and an increase in foreign debts. 

The stagnation in the agricultural sector is reflected in the income distri- 
bution of farm households. Average annual income of farm households has 
been lower than that of city households (see Table 9). Farm household in- 
come, however, is expected to improve in the future as the government em- 
phasizes the enhancement of agricultural productivity. 

The income distribution gap between the rich and the average population 
is as serious as that between the rural and urban household incomes. A crude 
comparative analysis shows that the portions of employees’ compensation in 
the national income accounts in 1971 were approximately 40% and 75% in 
Korea and U.S.A. respectively. In the same year, the portions of income 
from property and nonagricultural businesses were 29% and 18% in the two 
respective countries. This comparison implies that the national income in 
Korea was lopsidedly distributed in favor of industrialists and wealthy in- 
dividuals. 

The arguments for the uneven income distribution seem to be that: (1) 
the nation’s wealth should be concentrated in the hands of industrialists so 
that the accumulated capital can be productively invested; (2) the profit in- 
centive will motivate the industrialists to expand production capacities; and 
(3) low wages to workers will help to reduce production costs and thus main- 
tain a price advantage i in the international market. Yet, the widening income 
‘gap between “the haves” and “have nots” will create aoci) unrest and de- 
moralize working classes. 

Industrial Health: The South Korean economy in the 1960s could be char- 
acterized as production-oriented since expanding production capabilities 
were the major concern of industrial managers and economic strategists. As 
a result, production capabilities have increased substantially during the First 
and Second Plan periods. Increased industrial capacity boosted the produc- 
tion of goods, services and employment which helped to demonstrate phe- 
nomenal growth rates during the past decade. 

Yet, during this period, industrial health as indicated by the return on 
investment and the equity-to-debt ratio has gradually deteriorated. The rate 
of return on gross investment of manufacturing firms decreased from the 
highest level of 9.6% in 1963 to 0.9% in 1971. The equity-to-debt ratio has 
deteriorated from the healthy one-to-one level in 1965 to a one-to-four level 
in 1971 (see Table 10). This adverse trend improved slightly in 1972. The 
8.3 governmental measure prohibited curb-market financing and lowered 


*8Dong-A Ilbo, December 25, 1971 and January 19, 1973. 
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the financial burden of external debt, In addition, the increased activities in 
international markets have improved the economic scale of operations. The 
return on gross investment was 3.4% and the equity-debt was 24% in 1972.14 





TABLE 10 


Return on Investment and Equity Ratio 
(Manufacturing Industries) 





Return on 

Year Investment Owner's Equity Debt Ratio 
1962 9.1% 35.0% 65.0% 
1964 7.2 49.0 51.0 
1966 7.8 46.0 54.0 
1968 5.3 33.0 67.0 
1970 25 23.0 71.0 
1971 0.9 20.0 80.0 





Sources: Bank of Korea, Financial Statements Analysis, 1971, pp. 43-46; and 
Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1972, pp. 238-246. 


If the return on investment exceeds the costs of employing external debt, 
the financial leverage will help to improve the return on owner’s equity. But 
the costs of external financing were and are generally higher than the rates 
of return on investment in the Korean economy. Interest rates on commercial 
loans averaged about 25% between 1965 and 1970. The lowest interest rate, 
granted to exporters, was 6.0% and this rate was still higher than the return 
on investment during the latter part of 1960s.1° With the heavy reliance on 
external financing which was highly expensive and extensive, the return on 
owner’s equity had to suffer a downward trend; the return on owner’s equity 
declined from 20% in 1965 to 8% in 1971. To reduce thg burden of heavy 
financial costs, the government in 1972 took a protective measure which pro- 
hibited curb-market financing and lowered interest rates on savings and 
loans to 12% and 15.5% respectively.*6 

There is a tendency for the straitened industrial firms to blame the lack 
of capital and the high cost of external financing for their difficulties. Indeed, 
the financial problems are the immediate cause of the poor industrial health. 
But the problem of industrial health has its root in the economic policy which 
encouraged industrial programs that might not be justified from the individ- 
ual firms’ profitability standpoint and the managerial competence of indus- 
trial firms in dealing with tangible and intangible business prgblems that 
affect their managerial performance. 

The development of industrial health and the eventual success of the na- 
tion’s economic plans will in large part depend upon the utilization of sound 
economic rationale and managerial talents at the macroeconomic planning 
and the corporate levels of the economy. Indeed, the South Korean govern- 
ment has made rigorous efforts to utilize various macroeconomic planning 


“Dong-A Ilbo, June 30, 1973. 3 
Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics Yearbook, p. 133. 
‘SDong-A libo, August 3, 1972. 
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techniques such as sectoral input-output analysis, multiple regression analy- 
sis, and mathematical programmings in formulating economic plans. The 
planning efforts were then carried out by a group of energetic government 
officials, academicians, and foreign advisors. But the same degree of atten- 
tion was not employed in implementing these plans at the individual cor- 
porate level. Many industrial programs were implemented when these pro- 
grams met the macroeconomic decision criteria such as growth rate, employ- 
ment, exports, but not necessarily the corporate investment criteria such as 
profit, optimum capital structure, and discounted cash flow.17 Consequently, 
the conventional macroeconomic indicators have improved substantially, but 
the ability to generate economic surpluses with which individual firms can 
carry out the nation’s industrial programs has not improved. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


South Korea has made great progress in its industrialization programs, 
especially in expanding industrial capabilities and exports. The conventional 
growth indicators which include GNP growth rates, exports, domestic sav- 
ings, and foreign exchanges, have substantially increased during the First 
and Second Five Year Plan periods (1962-1971). The growth process is 
somewhat similar to the steps envisioned by Adelman and Morris (1967) in 
their studies of economic development. They see the entire process of national 
modernization as the progressive differentiation of the social, economic, and 
political spheres from each other and the development of specialized institu- 
tions and ‘attitudes within each sphere.7® 

South Korea ‘has experienced a high degree of differentiation of the eco- 
nomic sphere from the social sphere (e.g., values and institutions) that used 
to govern economic activities. During the FFYP and SFYP periods, the pri- 
mary concerns were the size of total investment, savings, and foreign ex- 
change earnings. The econopolitical climate and the national commitment 
to economic development assumed primary importance in the mobilization 
of national resources to achieve the ultimate goal of industrialization. At this 
stage of socioeconomic development, the differentiation of the economy from 
the political sphere i is, | however, not yet emerging. Consequently, there is still 
a possibility that various important economic decisions are made on the basis 
of political considerations rather than on economic criteria. 

The developmental strategy used in Korean industrialization is a dynamic 
one which moves from an unbalanced growth to a balanced one. At the initial 
stage of development, an attempt was made to expand the market economy by 
increasing the manufacturing sector and at the same time by decreasing the 
size of the substance sector. With the increased industrial capacity, a national 
effort is now being directed to achieve a balanced growth within each indus- 
trial group and between industrial sectors. Especially, the Third Five Year 


27Economic Planning Board, Second Five-Year Economic Plan, 1967-1971, pp. 156-158, 
18Trma Adelman and C. T. Morris, Soéiety, Politics, and Economic Development (Balti- 
more: Jobn Hopkins University Press, 1967), pp. 266-270. 
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Plan (1972-1976) is aimed at a balanced-economic growth by. developing 
the agricultural and rural sector of the economy and heavy industries that 
will enhance a balance in the manufacturing sector. 

As a result of industrial expansion, the economy has performed well on ` 
conventional economic criteria such as GNP growth rate, employment, and 
exports. But the ability to generate economic surpluses with which individual 
industries and the economy as a whole can further expand their economic 
activities has not improved. Further, the rates of return on gross investment. 
has-been impaired. The percentage of external debt in the‘financial structure 
of- industrial firms has increased to an-unhealthy level. Since the costs of: 
external financing are in- many cases higher than the rates ha return on in- 
vestment, the- return on owner’s equity has detériorated.. f : 

‘In light of the foregoing: discussions, the following 1 eine are recom- ' 
merided os a-means'of- minimizing industrial: difficulties in Korea. First, a 
significant degree of differentiation of the economic from the political sphere 
is necessary at this stage of economic development. The increase in govern- 
mental intervention in business may not only reinforce the dependency of 
the private sector on the government but may inhibit the development of 
competent managerial talents. This recommendation is not to imply that the 
government should neither engage in economic activities nor that economic 
institutions do not perform political functions. The two cannot be separated. 
However, it is suggested that there should be a proper balance between them 
instead. , 

Second, conscious effort should be made to employ investment decision 
criteria such as the economic size of operations, the optimum mix of finan- 
cial structures, fund flow analysis; break-even-point analysis, return on in- 
vestment and inventory control when industrial projects afe implemented at 
the microeconomic level. The most vital investment criterion should be that 
the rate of return on investment is at least greater than the cost of utilizing 
foreign capital. 

Third, the corollary to the first two recommendations is the necessity for 
developing entrepreneurial and managerial talents of incumbent as well as 
prospective industrial managers. As the nation expands its economic activi- 
ties, the increased complexity and international competition demands a 
utilization of sophisticated managerial talents. A gradual separation of man- 
agement from ownership and politics will facilitate the development of the 
managerial profession. The professional managers are not only nécessary to 
best meet the challenge in this changing world of technology, but should also 
serve the demands of various social groups such as stockholders, customers, 
employees, the community, and the government. 
` Fourth, in order to minimize the dependency on foreign grains, Korea 
needs to emphasize agricultural development as this will help to counteract 
some comparative disadvantages discussed elsewhere. It helps to (1) meet. 
the goal of self-sufficiency in food production, (2) increase the purchasing ` 
power of the agricultural population, (3) minimize the income distribution - 
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gap, (4) produce agricultural products which become viable export candi- 
dates, and (5) minimize the dependency on foreign capital. 

Fifth, Korea needs to be cautious in developing any industries which de- 
mand heavy use of fossil energy resources such as petrochemical and auto 
industries. Instead, their efforts should be directed to the development of 
industries which do not heavily depend on-expensive and imported re- 
sources. Such industries may include agricultural, fishery, forestry, mining, 
labor-intensive manufacturing, and “brain power” industries. 

Finally, the nation should be cautious .in-inducing direct investment by 
foreign nationals. The direct investment by foreign nationals usually reduces 
the pressure for advanced technology,- investment capital, and managerial 
talent, but it has a tendency to over-exploit, the-internal market and to en- 
danger.the existence of national industries.. Thus, the host nation should 
Perey evaluate and.control the mations interest in these international 
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REGIONAL POLICY AND 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION IN SOUTH KOREA © 
/ Bertrand Renaud* 


U very recently studies in economic development were concentrated 
at the national level. Much less attention was paid to the structural changes 
in depth- that accompany the development gains: reflected: in the national 
aggregates. Among the areas that were briefly acknowledged but less often- 
studied were the problems of regional economic development. In many ways 
the gap between national and regional studies is now being closed. In Korea, 
regional problems are quite significant because of the very rapid rate of 
economic growth during the past decade, the high population density and 
the partition of the country following World War II and the Korean War. 
A complete review of the current situation would go far beyond the limits 
of this presentation which emphasizes the problems of industrial location 
because much of Korea’s recent economic growth has come from the expan- 
sion of the mining and manufacturing sectors. In addition, it was felt desir- 
able to attempt economic interpretations of the major policy changes made 
by the central government in late 1971. 

As an introduction we describe briefly the nature of tthe regional prob- 
lem in Korea, postwar development in regional planning, and discuss possi- 
ble goals of a regional economic policy. Then we examine the limitations of 
a direct policy on migration to show that the location of industry is the cor- | 
nerstone of a sound regional economic policy in Korea. The recent decisions — 
made by the Korean government are examined in the light of the experience 
of other countries. This framework of regional policies is follpwed by a 
discussion of the organizational features required for an efficient implemen- 
tation. In conclusion, the possible outcomes of the industrial location policy 
under the constraints imposed by national policies are discussed. 


THE SETTING OF REGIONAL Economic DEVELOPMENT IN KOREA 

Until the end of World War II the economic structure of Korea was com- 
pletely integrated with that of Japan. This led to the rapid development of 
the mining resources located in the northern part of the country where the 
military-oriented Japanese government pushed the production of gold, iron, 


*The pein) alne is based on research done in Korea with the support of a grant- 
from SEADAG-The Asia Society, whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged, The 
author is solely responsible for the views presented. . 
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coal, copper, tungsten, graphite and other minerals necessary to the achieve- 


ment of its objectives. The southern part of the peninsula was assigned the 


role of supplying Japan with rice and other food products.* The intensifica- 
tion of the Japanese war effort led to the rapid expansion of the industrial 
and mining sectors whose employment increased more than five times be- 
tween 193] and: 1943 when 731,750 people were reported as employed in 
these two sectors.? In addition, the transportation system was geared to the 
strategic needs of Japan and not to the regional development of Korean 
communities. 

The spatial economic organization of the country was dealt two blows in 
succession. First, Independence in 1945 left Korea with an unbalanced struc- 
ture organized for the supply of primary products to Japan. Later, the divi- 
sion of the peninsula destroyed the natural complementarity between the 
North and the South. In the North were found most of the important min- 
erals, plus the essential part of the chemical industries (including fertil- 
izers), most of the metal manufacturing as well as the major sources of 
power. The South was left with agriculture (without fertilizers) and light 
industries such as textiles and food processing, plus a massive influx of 
migrants coming from Manchuria, Japan, and North Korea proper. The 
spatial structure of the country was destroyed and a new regional pattern of 
economic integration had to emerge under the expectation that the reunifica- 
tion of the two parts would be a long drawn-out process. The discussion of 
regional policy in Korea presented here must per force regard the South 
Korean spatial economy as a self-contained entity.® 

The spatial structure and the political and administrative organization 
of the country lend themselves well to efficient regional planning procedures. 
Geographically afd sociologically, South Korea is very well integrated. It 
is small (98.5 thousand square kilometers). With its rapidly improving 
transportation, any location is within easy reach of other cities and the 
society is very homogeneous offering little possibility of deep regional antag- 
onism on a cultural basis. 

Politically and administratively, the country has also an organizational 
setup which could be used very effectively in regional planning. While the 
major change has been in the creation of the two autonomous cities of Seoul 


*As Hayami and Ruttan have shown this integration policy was quite successful in 
contributing to the industrialization of Japan by saving large amounts of foreign ex- 
change and Sy extorting free transfers from the colonized areas, in a departure from the 
regional patterns of integration that could develop from an economic exchange free from 
military and police pressures. See Yujiro Hayami and Vernon Ruttan, “Korean Rice, 
Taiwan Rice, and Japanese Agricultural Stagnation: An Economic Consequence of 
Colonialism,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, November 1970, No. 4, pp. 562-589. 

*Ho-chin Choi, The Economic History of Korea, Seoul, Korea, 1971, p. 291. This figure 
should be considered with care because of the classification system used by the Japanese 
administration, 

"In fact, it could be said that part of the economic difficulties of the late 1950s should 
be attributed to the mistaken belief on the part of the authorities that reunification 
should be taking place soon so that aty move toward creating a self-contained South 
Korean economy would be unnecessary, counterproductive and possibly unpatriotic. 
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(in 1949) and Pusan (in 1963), there are now eleven administrative units 
of provincial rank. The traditional bounderies of the nine provinces are well 
established in Korea’s history. On the other hand, the rules zoverning local 
administration have changed considerably since 1949 and deserve a rapid 
review. In 1949 the Local Autonomy Law was enacted. It provided for the 
special city of Seoul, To (province), Si (city), Up (town), and Myon (vil- 
lage) as a system of administration and decision making. Only officials of 
provincial governor’s rank were appointed by the central government; lower 
ranking local officials were elected. The selection of an official changed to an 
indirect election system in 1949, was eliminated completely end replaced by 
central government appointments for all positions in 1958. Then a complete 
and abrupt shift to direct election of all officials took place in 1960 during the 

‘Second Republic. Eventually the provisional military government passed the 
Provisional Act for Local Self-Government in 1961 which, in fact, abolished 
the concept of local autonomy completely and provided for central govern- 
ment appointment of all officials again; it also replaced Up and Myon with 
the Kun (county) as the basic unit. This last episode was based on three 
factors: the population’s lack of familiarity with local autonomy, the ex- 
treme weakness of local financial resources, and the very authoritarian nature 
of the regime. At the time of this writing this system of regionalization— 
we cannot say decentralized decision-making—is still in fore. 

Some of the major regional economic problems can be summarized by 
comparing indices of provincial differences at the beginning of the 1960s 
when the economy was in Ligh gear and growing at arounc 9% a year. In 
Table 1 we present basic indicators of regional differences: the regional 
share of national output, the regional share of national population, the 
provincial rate of population increase between the last tw@ census years 1966 
and 1970, the output per worker and the gross income per capita in 1968, 
and finally activity rates in each province. All these indices illustrate the 
well-known disparities in Korea between the two major urdan centers and 
the rest of the country. They also show the rapid rate of change in the region- 
al structure which led to new attempts to formulate a ccherent regional 
policy. 2 


Post-War DEVELOPMENTS IN REGIONAL PoLicy 


“ Until 1961, attempts at regional development remained ill-focused. Unre- 
lated and unplanned efforts to develop public works, industrial and social 
-welfare projects were imposed and financed by the central gcvernment. They 
consisted mostly of education, water and housing projects cf narrow scope. 
There was little perception of the need for regional and/or urban planning 
-on the part of the government. After 1961, the new governm=nt promulgated 
two laws of significance. First, there was the 1962 City Plenning Act (No. 
983) which started the machinery for the modern management of the urban 
‘sector; second and more important, there was the 1963 Law Concerning 
Comprehensive Planning for National Construction (No. 1415). This Com- 
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prehensive Planning Law marks the beginning of regional planning in 
Korea. 

The Comprehensive Planning Law was concerned with “fandamental 
long-term plans which will become the targets and guidelines with regard to 
land locations and scales of facilities of the undertakings to be carried out by 
the central government or local autonomous bodies.” It established a legal 
requirement for regional plans and allocated responsibilities among differ- 
ent ministries of the executive branch, including a Deliberation Council on 
National Construction appointed by and presided over by the President 
(Amendment No. 1612). Keeping in line with the strong centralization of 
government it did not provide for much consultation with the legislative 
branch or the local residents. 

The planning machinery was based on four kinds of plans: general plans 
for nationwide construction or “nationwide plans,” “plans for particular 
areas,” “provincial plans,” and “county plans.” The hierarchy of plans was 
supposed to be from the top downward but no rule was provided for the 
solution of possible jurisdictional conflicts between the four sets of plans. In 
addition, the decisions of the Deliberation Council based on the law were 
supposed to enjoy a preferential right over “construction plans” based on 
other laws or decrees (Art. 5) but without clearly specifying what “construc- 
tion plans” meant. 

Once the law was passed everybody set out to work. Provinces and Kuns 
(counties) had their overall construction plans by 1964. These were revised 
in 1965 and reworked further in 1966 in a futile attempt to coordinate these 
plans with the Second Five Year Plan (1967-1971). In addition, a large 
number of specific regional development plans were written up and all cities 
and Kuns were expected to follow up. The level of achievement of these plans 
remained consistently low except for a few projects whose success owed little 
or nothing to the nature of the regional planning process itself.* They were 
hampered by a relatively high degree of ignorance of the social, economic 
and political problems of each area. The implementation periods were of 
unequal lengths and chosen arbitrarily. There was little awareness of the 
requirements to achieve the selected targets. No priorities were established. 
Coordination with the national policies of the Second Five Year Plan was 
minimal. Most of the regional plans were in favor of the primary sector 
when the national policy was to develop the manufacturing sector as vigor- 
ously as possible, Basically, they were compilations of desired public works 


*As noted above, the basic law was promulgated i in late 1963. In 1964, at the same time 
that the organizational machinery was put in place, most of the plans for To, Cities and 
Kun were completed. In addition, they were drawn by general administrative officials 
with no special talent or training for such activities. These plans were truly exercises in 

“paper-pushing,” they were based on poor or fictitious.data and contained projects whose 
realism was sometimes not considered. For the most perceptive administrators, these 
plans became mere tools for bargaining with the central government for grants-in-aids 
and more subsidies. Typically, most projects were to be supported with central govern- 
ment funds. 
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projects void of economic justification. Part of the problem was that few of 
the officials involved had any clear perception of what desirable goals for 
regional development should be. To some extent, this definition of economic 
objectives for regional development remains an unsettled issue in Korea 
today. 


POSSIBLE GOALS For REGIONAL Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Following the failure of the early plans, the government decided to pre- 
pare a new 10-Year Physical Development Plan for the period 1971-1981 
which would coincide with the third and the fourth national five-year plans. 
The objectives were outlined in 1968, but they were vague and did not com- 
mit the government to any specific line of action. Regional planning as 
approached in the government’s guidelines is defined as the problem of 
orderly land use in terms of (1) effectiveness of national defense, (2) inten- 
sity of land use, (3) the establishment of regional order, (4) optimum dis- 
tribution of social overhead capital, and (5) the effective use, development 
and conservation of resources.® 

For the discussion of regional economic policy it is useful to examine 
possible well defined economic goals and in the process to show that more 
refined statements of objectives are urgently needed beyond mention of the 
well-known fact that disparities between Seoul, Pusan and the rest of the 
country are too great and that the runaway expansion of Seoul must be 
stopped. Without the clarification of regional economic objectives, the inves- 
tigation of possible alternatives is rendered very difficult. 

When we look at regional development from the viewpoint of a specific 
province, what should be the goals? The expansion of the region’s employ- 
ment? The maximiation of the income level per employed individual? The 
stability of income and employment over time? The maximization of real 
wages? The size distribution of income within the province? The maximiza- 
tion of the product originating in the province? Are these objectives 
compatible with similar ones for the other provinces? 

We can also look at regional development from the national viewpoint 
and declare that the objective of regional policy is to bring more equity 
among regtons. But what does that mean? Equal shares of the benefits of 
economic growth? Equal growth rates among provinces? No further deepen- 
ing of present inequalities? The elimination of differences in regional well- 
being defined by a broad series of social indicators? 

It seems possible to define the economic development of a province as 
the increase in per capita income of that province provided that the terms 
used are defined precisely. Income would represent here the present value 
of the goods and services that could be used or enjoyed by the population 
during a given period without reducing the value of the population’s re- 
sources stocks below the value at the beginning of that period. In that fashion 


: 8Ministry of Construction, Republic of Korea, Guidelines for National Physical Plan, 
June 1969 (Korean version published in’ 1968), p. 3. ` 
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we have to take into account (at least conceptually) the deterioration of the 
physical and social environment and growth externalities in general. Income 
would include the value of goods and services marketed or not, and that value 
would not refer to market prices but to the satisfaction of the individual 
using it so that the distribution of income is considered. Finally, population 
would refer to the residents of theprovince. _ 

With this definition, regional economic development can occur through 
the migration of the labor force and/or the mobility of capital. We shall 
examine these two possibilities, taking into account the decisicns which were 
announced by the central government in 1971. In September of that year, the | 
Ministry. of Construction presented officially the 10-Year National Physical 
Plan; immediately afterwards the Cabinet made public some key features of 
anew industrial location policy. 


LIMITATIONS OF A DIRECT POLICY on MIGRATION 


The problem of regional manpower utilization in Korea is very different 
from that in mature economies where a higher degree of regional labor 
mobility is often desirable in order to improve local activitr rates and to 
offer employment to excess labor in depressed areas because in such coun- 
tries:depressed regions are generally endowed with declining industries. They 
have a trained industrial labor force which is not willing to move because 
migration implies typically a double change of location and em>loyment, and 
much pressure is applied on the government to. “move the jobs to the work- 
ers.” On the contrary, in Korea and many other less developed countries 
(LDC) we have a rapid increase in population coupled with massive rural- 
urban migration. The available evidence shows. that interregional migration 
responds very strongly to market forces and altogether mgbility mechanisms 
appear to be quite different from those of mature economies. Interregional 
migration policies in Korea must be based on appropriate models. 

An Important Model of Migration and Urban Employment: A most attrac- 

tive model for LDCs has been presented by M. Todaro.® His ar-alysis is very 
‘significant because it provides a rationale for the paradoxical migration of 
people in the face of already high unemployment rates in major urban cen- 
ters. It emphasizes the fact that labor migration in a country like Korea does 
not consist of a one-step move from a low productivity rural -ob to a high 
-productivity urban job. Typically, migration is expected to bə a two-stage 
phenomenon: people-move from an unskilled rural labor job to,work in the 
“traditional” urban sector (which shows up for the greatest part as “ser- 
vices” or “manufacturing firms with less than five employees”. in the official 
government statistics) a finally to a more permanent form of employment 
in the modern sector. -> 

Todaro shows that a x; consistent interpretation of migration hast to relate 


“Michael. P. Todaro, “A Model of Labor Migyation and Urban Unempl: ayment i in Less 
Developed Countries,” American Economic Review, March 1969, pp. 138-148: `° 
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TABLE 2 
CITY POPULATION, NEW INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT AND o 
NEW: CORPORATIONS, 1960-1970 


New Ind. No. of New Capital of 
Population® Employment» Corporationse New Corp.4 


1960 1966 1970 1960-1966 1960-1966 1960-1966 


Seoul 2,445 ( 33.6) 3,805( 88.8)  5,536( 42.7) 182.5( 83.2) 6,104( 72.0) 34,826( 85.7) 
Seoul and 
Pusan 3,608( 49.6) 5,235( 53.4) 7,416( 57.2) 285.4( 59.8) 6,937 ( 81.8) 37,225( 91.6) 


10 Largest 
Cities 5,886 ( 80.9) 7,997( 81.5) 11,007( 84.9) 424.9( 89.4) 7,991( 94.2) 39,533( 97.3) 


82Cities 7,272(100.0) 9,808(100.0) 12,955(100.0) 477.4(100.0) 8,479(100.0) 40,611 (100.0) 


®Population in 1,000. From Population Census Economic Planning Board. 

bNew mining and manufacturing employment in 1,000. From R. D. Norton, “Formal Ap- 
proaches to Regional Planning in Korea,” paper presented at the Conference on Korean 
Planning, Northwestern, Illinois, 1968. 

¢From Bank of Korea Economic Statistics Yearbook 1968, pp. 238-241. 

SCapital in million won. From Bank of Korea Economic Statistics Yearbook 1968. 


the decision to migrate to the relative size of the urban traditional sector, 
to the rate of industrial growth and the relative gap between rural and urban 
real income. While we cannot detail his procedures, a brief review of his 
method will clarify the discussion. Todaro first recognizes that “the existence 
of a large pool of unemployed and/or underemployed urban workers must 
certainly affect a prospective migrant’s probability of finding a job in the 
modern sector.” Urban labor supply should not be based on the prevailing 
real income diffesential between the countryside and the cities as such. 
Migration is really based on the rural-urban expected income differential, 
that is to say “the income differential has to be adjusted for the probability 
of finding an urban job.” The really significant variable becomes the differ- 
‘ential between the discounted stream of expected urban income, i.e., for each 
period the average real wage in the modern sector times the probability of 
finding a job i in that sector and rural real income. This probability is obvi- 
ously related to the rate of growth of the modern sector (mining and manu- 
facturing) and to the size of the pool of unemployed or underemployed people 
waiting for a job in the modern sector. The last important variable is the 
exact nature of migrant response to the rural-urban wage differential. 

` In Todaro’s formulation, the equilibrium rate of employment in the mod- 
ern sector given the value of the other variables can be represented by: 


E = (g-b) —- (g F(a) + g-b) 
E=. percentage. of employment in the modern sector 
g = growth rate of employment in the modern sector 
_ _ b = natural growth rate of the urban labor force 
` a = urban- rural real earning differential © 
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From this expression we can see that it is only when F(a) is equal to zero 
that the modern sector can absorb the entire labor force. The greater the gap 
between expected urban and rural income the larger the number of migrants 
who will go to the cities to swell the ranks of the “traditional” sector. 

Korean Migration Patterns: We do not know the exact shape of the crucial 
functions F(a) but we can still perform an informative exercise if, following 
Todaro, we assume F(a)= k.a, k being a constant of a priori value equal 
to 0.10. In Korea the model parameters had the following approximate val- 
ues for the period 1965-1970: g = 9.9, b = 1.6, a = 3.0, k = 0.10, where 
g is the growth rate of the modern sector, b is the urban labor force growth 
rate assumed close to that of natural urban population growth. Variable a is 
taken as the ratio of per capita income in Seoul to that in the lowest province ` 
(Chonnam Province).? With these values the percentage of employment in 
the modern sector is only equal to 73%: for three persons employed in the 
modern urban sector there would be one remaining underemployed in the ` 
traditional sector. 

For the purpose of regional policy, knowledge of the exact nature of F(a) « 
which represents the response of migrants to the size of the rural-urban in--” 
come gap would be most important. At present one can only speculate on 
whether the response varies by province and over time. However, the infor- 
mation available on interprovincial migration, regional income levels, and 
the location of new industries in Korea is consistent with the Todaro model. 
The correlation between the volume of migration and the increase in indus- 
trial employment between 1960 and 1966 for the 32 Korean cities is very 
high and a regression analysis indicates that the creation of one new indus- 
trial job corresponds to the migration of four to five people.® , 

During the period:1960-1966 for which we have detaileg information, new 
industrial employment, newly created corporations, as well as the largest 
proportion of new capital were concentrated in very few locations, Seoul and 
Pusan in particular (see Table 2). Under such circumstances we should 
expect migration to converge to the largest cities, both because the rural- 
urban wage gap was larger (see Tables 1 and 3) and also because the mod- 
ern sector was growing faster at these locations. While detailed results of the 
Census are not available yet, the growth rate of Seoul which reached the level 


"Employment in the modern sector includes: mining, manufacturing, construction, 
public utilities and transportation storage communications as defined in the statistics 
ublished by the Bank of Korea. Changes in productivity are not taken,into account. 
$ has a reasonable but arbitrary value below the national population growth rate of 2.0 
percent plus. : 
®These results were obtained by R. D. Norton. He ran cross-sectional regressions 
relating the column of migration M to the increase in industrial employment AE dur- 
ing the period. He obtained the following results: 
1) M = -12.1 + 5.05 AE (R? = .77) for the entire sample 
2) M= -2.6 +4.04 AE (R? = .82) excluding Seoul and Pusan 
3) M=-58+4438 AE (R? = .99) including Seoul and Pusan combined 
Roger D. Norton, “Formal Approaches to Regional Planning in Korea,” especially 
“Appendix B: Migration Model” of the paper presented at the Conference on Korean 
Planning, Northwestern, Illinois, 1968. - : 
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of 9.3% in 1970 is consistent with the fact that the value of g, the rate of 
increase in modern employment, is the highest there and so is a, the rural- 
urban wage differential. 

Tools for a Migration Policy: While a more detailed analysis would be 
required to confirm the situation in the case of different cities, we can cer- 
tainly say that in Korea we have a strong case for a containment policy 
toward migration, a situation quite opposite to that of mature economies. 
Three types of approaches could be considered. First, there is the theoreti- 
cally correct idea of using marginal-cost taxing systems which would attempt 
to charge migrants for their contribution to the congestion of social capital 
in the largest urban centers. Such a solution, which is already difficult to 
apply in the simpler case of highway use, would not be operational for a mul- 
titude of reasons beginning with the fact that we do not know how the mar- 
ginal cost of migration behaves, nor even exactly what it is made of. 

Still, it is possible to argue that in Korea the net private gain due to mi- 
gration is getting closer and closer to the net social cost for recent migrants. 
In such a case, there would be every reason for the national government to 
divert part of the flow away from the largest cities, Seoul in particular. At 
present the government is actively working on a series of coercive measures 
to cut down migration to Seoul and maintain its population size at the pres- 
ent level.® However, while the budgetary cost of such a method might 'not be 
high a careful evaluation of its sociological and political costs will probably 
show that the use of coercion to prevent people from moving to the capital is 
undesirable. It seems that the best avenue open for a redirection of migration 
flows is an active industrial location policy. 


POLICIES TOWARD THE LOCATION OF ĪNDUSTRY 


Free Market Forces and the Location of Economic Activity: The analysis 
of migration leads us to welcome a policy of regional deconcentration and 
industrial development for the sake of the congested large urban centers 
where economic inefficiency and socio-political restlessness are real possibil- 
ities. However, a case could also be made that interference with emerging 
regional patterns of development will affect negatively the efficiency of the 
Korean ecénomy. It rests on the argument that market forces will lead to 
least-cost solutions of regional problems in an acceptable manner. Support- 
ers of this view argue that at the present stage of its development, Korea 
must be concerned only with economic efficiency. The national objective is 
a maximum rate of national growth and the distributive aspects of national 


°On September 7, 1971 the Korea Times reported the results of a press conference on 
the 10-Year Physical Plan held at the Ministry of Construction as follows: “One of the 
basic problems, Ministry officials said, is how to contro] the migration of rural people 
into the cities, such as Seoul and Pusan. Seoul, for example, will naturally increase its 
population to about 9.3 million in 1981. . . . However, Korea is determined to cut down 
Seoul’s 1981 population to about 6.3 million by means of forced migration if necessary.” 
The implications of this statement canebe quite varied when one notes that Seoul’s 
population was close to 6-million at the end of 1971. 
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policies come far behind the need for rapid growth. 

In the business community, in particular, many fear that interference with 
market forces will lead to unsatisfactory regional policies resulting in the 
location of industry in suboptimal areas where costs will be high. This would 
affect the competitive-position of Korea in international markets and a re- 
duced export demand would lead immediately to a slowdown of industrial 
expansion. The second interference they object to is the control of industrial 
expansion in prosperous areas. This will not necessarily result in the diver- 
sion of industries to problem areas but might lead to the cancellation of ex- 
pansion programs or their diversion to another Asian country in the case of 
foreign investment, Implicitly, they raise two questions. First, would national 
output decrease if regional differences were to be reduced? Second, is it true 
that the market mechanism i is the most effective means of dealing with these 
differences? 

It can be shown that the reduction of regional differences is a function of 
national growth and moreover that there is a range of national growth rates 
compatible with the’convergence of per capita regional- income.1° Concep- 
tually, it is difficult to reconcilé general equilibrium theory which is static 
and marginalist in character with the dynamics of regional development. 
Spatial monopoly, or oligopoly is the rule, not perfect competition; a loca- 
tional decision is not marginal in character, it is a choice between no move 
at all or a relocation at a significantly distant location. Once a ehotee has 
been made marginal adjustments are impossible. 

In addition, space is not homogeneous. The concentration of economic 
activities at a given’ location resulting in external economies to industrial 
and commercial firms and market forces by themselves will lead to the con- 
centration of econemic activities in relatively few areas. New investment will 
be attracted to these‘ existing local ‘areas; this, in turn, will tend to raise the 
local marginal productivity of labor which will induce migration. The devel- 
opment of a skilled labor force further increases the attractiveness of the 
area for additional investment. It is quite clear that this cumulative process 
in the market has led to the ever-growing concentration of economic activity 
and population in Seoul, in particular, and.a few other cities. This interde- 
pendence 6f business decisions could make a supposedly bad location a su- 
perior one (for an individual firm) to an undeveloped but potentially better 
area because of the clustering of activities already there. 

The Case for an Active Industrial Location Policy: A direct case can also 
be made for an active policy of regional industrialization. It is familiar in 
the form of the “growth center” argument ‘according to which a policy of 
regional incentives can accelerate the concentration of population within 


See Takao Fukuchi and Makoto Nobukuni, “An Paoi Analysis of National 
Growth and Regional Income Equality,” International: Economic Review, 11:1, February 
1970, pp. 84-100, and Bertrand Renaud, “Conflicts between: National Growth and Re- 
gional Income ‘Equality i in-a Rapidly Growing rA Thé: Case of Korea,” Economic 
Development and Cultural. Change, 21:3, April 1973. Oe 
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selected regional centers. In turn, this will create favorable canditions for in- 
vesiment in social and’ economic overhead capital because cf the existence 
of economies of scale in urban services. In addition, the selection of well 
defined areas for government support will lead to maximum income multi- 
plier effects in the short run. It will make the region more atiractive to pro- 
spective investors, it will improve the quality of decal labor ard take the area 
along a higher growth path. m 

- The argument concerning the existence of economies of scale in urban 
areas has been clarified for the first time in the recent study cf the impact of 
additional industrialization on five Indian cities ranging in size between 
48,000 and 1,070,000. This study took into account existing surplus capacity 
in public facilities, city form, income levels and investment ard maintenance 
costs for 12 categories of urban services./? First, it reported that for a total 
of 18 cities studied there was “no general availability of unused capacity in 
quantities needed for substantial industrial expansion.” Second, that “capital 
costs per 1,000 rupees of value-added and per employee decline by 6 percent 
with increases in city size from 48,000 to 132,000 population, decline slightly 
to the next city size and then stabilize.” Finally, “compared to unit capital 
costs, which begin to level off at the 132,000 population level, annual costs 
per unit of value-added and per employee show a continuing small decline 
with increasing city size. This is because of economies in annual maintenance 
and operation costs with increase of scale in facilities, not because of capital 
cost differences.” 

While this information does not throw any light on the possible existence 
of an efficiency threshold for very large cities, it certainly suggests that more 
efficient results will prevail if new industrialization goes to cities of 130,000 
population and over in India. If we accept this benchnwark for Korea we 
would have had nine possible cities, excluding Seol and poset: as potential 
growth centers in 1970. 

The second argument in favor of the concentration of investment in select- 
ed regional centers is that it would yield the largest regional income multi- 
plier effects for a given investment. Like any typical investrrent multiplier 
this effect is a function of the center’s marginal propensity to save, marginal 
propensity to import from other areas (the “leakage” coefficient) and the 
marginal propensity to pay national taxes. All these factors are quantita- 
tively unknown for Korea; in addition, the a priori differences between cities 7 
and their hinterland do not lead to clear conclusions. - ° 

The ability of a regional growth center to attract outside investment is a 
more potent argument because it recognizes the basic factors affecting urban 
development: internal and external economies of scale as well as economies 
of agglomeration. These economies are related to the increasing size of the 
local consumer market, changes in the size and qualificatioa of the local 


See Gordon c. Cameron, Regional Economic Development, the Fedzral Role, Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970, especially chapter 3 for a full review af the argument. 

12Stanford Research Institute et al, Costs of Urban Infrastructure for Industry as 
Related to City Size in Developing Countries, Menlo Park, California: Stanford Research 
Institute, October 1968. 
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labor force, and also the development of better social and cultural amenities. 
- Methods available for attracting industries to lagging areas are broadly 
of two kinds. They include positive measures to encourage the flow of private 
capital out of the main centers to regions in need of development and also 
the movement of public funds to these areas, In Korea, this has taken the 
form of the “Industrial Estate” policy up to now. Early in October 1971 the 
government broadened the range of instruments by adding negative controls 
to limit plant expansions and new capital investment in Seoul. By now the 
overall regional development framework developed in Korea resembles—at 
least in its approach—the structures developed in Japan, Britain and France. 
~ Incentives and Controls—Recent Decisions: It is time now to look at the 
specific features of the Korean industrial location policy. The basic formula- 
tion for regional planning was laid in the Law Concerning General Planning 
for National Construction (No. 1415, 14 October 1963). In the practice of 
industrial location a significant number of other laws are involved but for 
the purpose of this discussion we must pay attention to the major tools pre- 
sented by the government. Of direct relevance to the discussion is the Export 
Industrial Estate Law (1964), the Law for the Establishment and Manage- 
ment of a Free Trade Zone (1970) and the October 1971 package including 
the Law on Provincial Industrial Development, the Tax Reduction Control 
Law, the Corporate Tax Law and the Provincial Government Tax Laws. 
These laws were a part of the 10-Year Land Use Plan which was othcially 
finalized in September 1971. 

- The announced purposes of this legal package are: (1) the ucenie 
tion of industrial plants from Seoul and Kyonggi Province to other develop- 
ment areas; (2) environmental protection; (3) balanced regional. develop- 
ment; and (4) potlution abatement and the elimination of regional dispari- 
ties by dispersing 6,000 out of 20,000 plants to the provinces. 

The incentives provided are a function of the location selected. If a firm 
moves to a designated development area it will enjoy (i) total exemption 
from ‘the Land Speculation Control Tax, (ii) exemption from the Corporate 
Income Tax for three years and taxes reduced by 50% for the following two 
years, and (iii) exemption from the Registration Tax, Property Tax and 
Land Acquisition Tax for five years. If the firm locates in an undesignated 
‘area it will benefit from total exemption from the Land Speculation Control 


Tax, Registration Tax and Acquisition. In addition, it will benefit from a 


special taxe schedule whereby the corporate tax rate will decline with in- 
creases in the volume of investment. 

Controls will also apply to new plants being established in the capital 
region. The Registration and Acquisition Tax rates will be five times the 
present rates. The Pollution Act will be applied more strictly to the plants 
remaining in the Seoul area. However, a “negative list” of 23 industries not 
subjected to these controls was compiled. As reported “the negative list is 
said to be formed under government consideration that monopolistic and 
heavy industries and sharply competitive industries such as textiles have 
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little reason to be removed from Seoul to other provinces.”!3 The negative 
list includes oil refineries, electronics plants, gas suppliers, steel makers, auto 
makers, cement manufacturers, chemical fertilizers, explosive manufactur- 
ers, many of which have their location already settled for the foreseeable 
future. 

The designated areas consist of the industrial estates selected by the Min- 
istry of Construction (MOC) in coordination with the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry (MCI) and others.14 The undesignated areas can be defined 
for practical purposes as any location outside of the area covered approxi- 
mately by a radius of 45 kilometers around Seoul, which is not included in 
an industrial estate. This choice of area poses problems as soon as we recog- 
nize the existing gap between large scale firms and small and medium scale 
firms. There is the possibility that the estate will be accessible only to large 
scale firms and that the incentive policy of the government will have little or 
no impact on other firms. Otherwise the sites selected appear to be relatively 
consistent with an explicit growth area policy, if we overlook the fact that 
several of these estates are in the Seoul.area and already completed. T 

. Physical and Financial Incentives: The system of incentives-presented is 
somewhat different in appearance from the British, Japanese or French sys- 
tem because it does not mention special loans and grants. But the central 
government has extremely powerful tools to pursue an industrial location 
policy, especially for large scale enterprisés. In particular, it-must approve 
any foreign loan (with its-attractive low rate). made to'a Korean corporation. 
In. addition, it controls the Korean Development Bank which makes: loans 
for large scale industrial projects as well as the Medium Industry Bank aich 
performs similar functions for medium and.small industries. 

. We must take note of the fact that in Korea large scale firms are operating 
in a controlled ‘environment somewhat reminiscent.of the relationship exist- 
ing between large Japanese firms.and the Ministry of. International Trade 
and Industry (MITI), with the leading role in-Korea being played by the 
Economic Planning Board.?® On the contrary, small and medium firms can 


18K orea Times, October 13, 1971. 

**Accordng to MOC’s Bureau of National Planning “Present. Situations d Plan for 
National Industrial Location” (March 1971, mimeo), the estates.are divided into coastal 
or inland estates, some being specifically designed for exports. The coastal estates are 
Ulsan, Pohang, Yosu, Piin, Chinhae, Inch’on 1 (Export), Inch’on 2, Inch’on 3, Masan 
(Export), Mokpo. The inland estates are Taegu, Kwangju, Chonju, Taejon, Churchon, 
Kumi, Wonju, Iri and Kunsan (Export). It must be noted that when the customary defi- 
nitions of “industrial estates,” “industrial areas,” and “industrial zones” are used, most 
Korean estates are in fact “industrial areas.” Normally, the term “industrial estates” 
refers to three aspects: the physical facilities (land, buildings, streets, utilities), the 
common service provided, and the institutional-mechanism of development and. con: 
tinuing management and operations of the estate. In Korea we have “industrial areas” 
where much of the effort is limited to real estate operations. It is only since 1973 that the 
government has taken a-more active interest in the management of the industrial estates. 

4°Yoshino reports for Japan that “Even more significant than the legally sanctioned 
cartel as a means for collusive actions amongelarge firms has been the advice cartel 
formed under the administrative guidance of the „Ministry of International Trade and 
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be considered as operating in a free market. To a dual organizational struc- 
ture should correspond an adaptable policy, but at the present time it appears 
that the policy package is mostly applicable to large scale firms. Let us at- 
tempt to evaluate these measures from two viewpoints: (1) whether they are 
consistent with the state objectives, and (2) whether the level of incentives 
is high enough to be effective. 

. The transfer of a plant or the expansion of a firm at a new location gener- 
ally implies a low level of productivity in the early years, and assistance in 
the form of infrastructure facilities like those provided in the Industrial 
Estate Program is warranted. In their present form they do not have the 
features of permanent subsidies unrelated to the cost of settling down (build- 
ing grants could have this effect since. cost. might not be higher in the de- 
velopment areas). The definite time limitation on tax waivers also avoids this 
pitfall. However, the real impact becomes blurred in the case of firms which 
are résponding to central government pressures to locate in development 
areas. In return for their compliance with government directives they might 
continue to extract subsidies, preferential loans and tax favors outside the 
basic framework. of the law because of their close relationships with. govern- 
ment: decision makers. 

. Itcould be argued that such firms should receive active support ; fom the 
government. beyond the present tax. framework because their continued 
growth: is expected to generate economies of scale and externalities leading 
‘to lower production costs and making the impact area an attractive location 
for development: The discounted social costs are expected to be. much less 
than discounted social benefits. But why have a legal framework at all? Little 
is known about these costs for the two dozen development areas considered. 
In addition;: linkage. effects. between large leading firms and related small 


-and medium firms do not seem to develop very rapidly for all.locations. The 


small number of jobs.created-in the large firms (relatively to the total.capital 
investment) has a'small employment multiplier effect for a.given length of 
time...A prime ‘examplé.of-this problem is the Ulsan industrial complex 
where only approximately 7,000 jobs were created in about nine years. 

The nature of the incentives appears acceptable. They do not differentiate 
between location in the Seoul area and the rest of the country for firms with 
foreign participation, while such firms have représented a sizeable : portion 
‘of recent industrial investment in large firms. Typically, such firms enjoy 
the following advantages: guarantees on capital-and profit repatriation, 
simplified ‘procedures for registration, tax exemptions, low-cost rent, low- 
cost utilities and exemptions from duties. If they are coerced to locate away 
from their desired location such investors might threaten to locate in Hong 
Kong or Singapore thus effectively negating the intent of the law. 





Industry (MITI), with the reluctant acquiescence of the Fair Trade Commission (FTC). 

‘Although the MITT lacks firm legal power for enforcement, for all practical purposes, 
the advice cartel differs little from thedegally sanctioned cartels.” See M. Y. Yoshino, 
Japar’s Managerial. System, Cambridge, Massachusetts: The M.LT. Press, 1968, -p. 170. 
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Some of these problems are hardly avoidable, the real difficulty seems to 
lie with the scale of inducements. The tax incentives are too small (in the 
Korean context) to influence location decisions. The original regular tax 
rates involved are as follows: 


a. Corporate Tax 49.5% of total profit (maximum) 
b. Acquisition Tax 0.2% 
c. Property Tax 0.3% (building); 0.2% (land) 
d. Registration Tax 1.5% 


The Acquisition and Registration Taxes are levied on land and buildings 
at the time of acquisition and would not make a decisive difference between 
the Seoul region and another location. The Property Tax is also relatively 
low. The real problem lies with the exemption from the corporate tax. In 
the Korean context it is essential for a firm to be immediately profitable con- 
sidering the high level of interest rates which at times has been of the order 
of 3% per month (curb rates on the unregulated money markets being higher 
than bank loans). The time discount becomes such that a manufacturer can- 
not afford to face a deficit in the early stages of production and reduced tax 
rates on reduced profit at a regional location are not very attractive when 
-one considers the share of financial costs in the total cost of production. 
` An additional difficulty with tax incentives is the current state of tax ad- 
ministration in Korea. While very rapid progress has been made since the 
tax reform of 1966, there remain difficulties with the procedures used for 
tax collections. They have led to complaints that excessive arbitrariness was 
shown in reaching collection quotas assigned by the government to local tax 
collectors. It would appear that tax evasion is relatively easier in the Seoul 
-area than in the provinces where new producers are more conspicuous. Such 
.a belief—however founded—might lead to discounting of the tax advantages 
for medium sized producers. 
_ To the uncertainties surrounding the real tax advantages obtainable 
through the program must be added the cost disadvantages in new areas due 
to the low. productivity of local labor, start-up costs, transportation and com- 
munication problems. One of the most significant studies of manufacturing 
-costs in new locations concerns Britain where location in outlying regions 
appears to be easier. For a sample of 36 cases it was found that unit costs 
in a new branch were on the average twice the cost per unit in the main 
factory during the first year of operation.1® This result does not distinguish 
clearly between new plants located in dynamic regions and those located in 
lagging regions but they support the view that expansion at the same loca- 


10W, F. Luttrell who directed this major industrial location study notes that: “It was 
fairly typical in the range of industries we covered, for extra operating costs in the early 
ears to vary between a half and the whole of the capital costs of construction of the new 
actory.” See W. F. Luttrell, Factory Location and Industrial Movement: A Study of 
Recent Experience in Great Britain. London: The National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, 1962, 2 volumes, p, 300. : 
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tion is always preferable to expansion in a new area in terms of operating 
costs. Inthe case of Korea it is natural to expect that plants locating in 
lagging regions will be operating at a higher cost differential, possibly with 
a capital intensive bias because of the need to internalize many of the func- 
tions performed by subsidiaries and satellite firms in the Seoul area. 

Administrative Controls: The last component of the new industrial loca- 
tion policy consists of direct administrative controls to prevent new invest- 
ment in the Seoul region and force relocation of “undesirable” firms out of 
Seoul. Restrictions on plant expansion and new capital investment in the 
Seoul region, without mentioning forced relocation, must be very carefully: 
devised. They have a low budgetary cost which make them attractive to the 
government but can lead to heavy real costs due to efficiency losses as the: 
preceding discussion has shown. 

The Korean plans can be evaluated in the light of two previous experi- 
ences. The first one was the French attempt to restrict development in the 
Paris ‘region. It was not effective because of the sharp contrast between the- 
controlled area which was geographically small and the rest of the country 
which was left unregulated. The net impact of controls was to generate a 
ring of new development in the area immediately outside the capital and 
there was no industry transfer to the problem regions. Similar procedures 
in the case of Seoul are very likely to lead to the same results. 

The second attempt at controlling the growth of a congested capital region 
is the British system of Industrial Development Certificates. It is the most 
rigorous control of industrial location ever used in Western Europe. Con- 
trary to the French experience, a central body, the Board of Trade, must 
grant permission for new industrial investment in any part of the country. 
Certificates have been granted almost automatically in the designated De- 
velopment Areas but with great difficulty elsewhere. Since cases are reviewed 
on their own merit, the system is very flexible and a very fine degree of 
control can be exercised when desired.17 

Even the British approach is not without problems. The administrators in 
charge of the program have to be extremely good and well informed about 
problems of industrial location. In a review of the British case A. E. Holmans 
contends “éhat a substantial increase in employment, even in manufacturing 
` industries, must be expected to take place in South-East England in the fore- 
seeable future, unless recourse is had to new methods of control which are 
much more drastic than the present I.D.C. system, however rigorously ap- 
plied.” Among the reasons for the observed expansion during the first decade 
of I.D.C.’s were (a) avoidance of the control over the location of new in- 
dustrial building, especially before the law was tightened in 1960,18 (b) 
growth of employment as a result of expansion not subject to control by 


. See L. Needleman and B. Scott, “Regional Problems and Location of Industry Policy 
in Britain,” Urban Studies, November 1964, pp. 153-173. 

28See A. E. Holmans, “Industrial Development Certificates and Control of the Growth 
of Employment in South-East England,” Urban Studies, July 1964, pp. 138-151. 
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I.D.C. in new small factories or without any expansion at all, and (c) growth 
attributable to dynamic industries which were found with greater frequency 
in the capital area. “There is evidence that a substantial part of the growth 
in manufacturing in South-East England in the 1950’s was of a kind which 
could not have been diverted to other places by more severe restrictions. It 
appears highly probable that the same will be true of the next decade or so, 
for most of the industries which appear to have good prospects of rapid 
growth are strongly represented in the South-East.” 

In the case of Seoul one may wonder whether the “negative list” does not 
include many large firms which could be moved, in the case of industries 
which are still susceptible to expansion in the near future. At the same time, 
controllable industries might consist of smaller scale firms which are not 
very conspicuous and require the urbanization economies found in the Seoul 
area to survive. A final but very important point is that in Korea, as in 
France or Britain, only industries are regulated while much of the expansion 
of the capital cities took place in the services area where rapid increases in 
employment and new office building construction occurred. 


ORGANIZATION AND IMPACT OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


So far we have reviewed regional policies concerning the regulation of 
the private sector by the government. The central government itself can also 
affect regional development through the sectors of the economy that it con- 
trols directly as well as the administrative controls on local economic ac- 
tivity. Regional policies always emphasize that the role of the public sector 
is to provide an environment conducive to regional economic growth, 

In the case of the optimum nature of regional investment the best evidence 
available is provided by Hansen in his analysis of French Regional Plan- 
ning.!® Using the framework suggested by Hirschmann, hê classifies regions 
into congested, intermediate and lagging areas. Regional investment can also 
be distinguished by their nature. On one side, we have private and govern- 
ment investment in directly productive activities (DPA), government invest- 
ment in public overhead capital, either social (SOC) or economic (EOC). 
Economic overhead capital (EOC) contributes directly to economic activity 
and includes such investment as roads, harbors, bridges, etc. Social overhead 
capital (SOC) which covers items such as education, health programs, cul- 
tural projects generally represents investment in human capital. 

Hansen found that, overall, SOC was most effective and most needed in 
the case of lagging agricultural regions. He found that EOC intestment is 
not very effective for such regions and correspondingly limited in their 
ability to attract DPA. On the contrary, in the intermediate regions of the 
East and Southwest EOC and DPA investments were both effective because 
the local capacity to absorb new industries was already high. 

In the Korean context such an approach might require a deep reorganiza- 


Niles M. Hansen, French Regional Planning, Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1968. z 
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tion of government operations beyond what is considered at the moment. 
We have noted earlier that all government operations are heavily centralized. 
All local operations are almost completely dependent upon goals assigned 
by central government offices; in addition, representatives of different min- 
istries communicate more easily with the Seoul offices of their own ministry 
than with local representatives and other ministries. Such a situation greatly 
reduces the local capacity to innovate and to absorb modern industries. As 
Friedmann points out in another context: 


The extreme form of centralization of power... has had two important 
consequences. First, it has drained the will to organize for economic 
development in the Provinces. The bureaucratic obstacles to self-start- 
ing local efforts are so great that few people are willing even to try. 
This leaves the local economies almost entirely at the mercy of central 
decision makers. The second consequence is related to the first. Re- 
gional development... is not a continuous process of structural growth, 
but a random and discontinuous process in which from time to time 
projects are imported from the capital city at the pleasure of central 
bureaucrats. Some of these, such as school and public housing, corres- 
pond to an immediate local need. But industrial or agricultural projects 
are implanted according to project—rather than region—related loca- 
tion criteria and constitute virtual enclaves of central power, without 
engendering any significant multipliers effects in the local economy. 


Only large urban concentrations suffer from this difficulty to a lesser de- 
gree. As Friedmann concludes, centralized decision making is acceptable 
provided that the bureaucratic center makes better decisions than the local 
people. But he argues that “although it is widely assumed that it is so, there 
are strong reasons, to think that the failure to decentralize often leads to 
wrong decisions, unjustifiable delays, and the neglect of potentially impor- 
tant development possibilities.”?° 

Even under the present organization, some progress could be made in the 
coordination of National, Sectoral and Regional and Urban Planning. Since 
National and Sectoral Planning are carried out by the Economic Planning 
Board (EPB) and Regional and Urban Planning by the Ministry of Con- 
struction, regional problems become a residual of national economic plan- 
ning. In addition, MOC considers its main function to be the regional supply 
of physical facilities. But, in the practice of regional development, fiscal and 
physical incentives cannot be easily dissociated especially when the state 
goal is to induce industrialists to invest in the provinces. In the case of in- 
dustrial estates, until 1973 the typical investor had to deal with a minimum 
of four ministries: EPB, MOC, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and 
the Ministry of Finance, so that streamlined procedures for interministerial 
coordination were and still are urgently needed. To summarize, better ad- 


?°John Friedmann and Andres Necochea, Some Problems of Urbanization in the Cap- 
ital Region of Chile, Centro Interdiscipljnario de Desarrollo Urbano y Regional, San- 
tiago, Chile, August 1970 (mimeo). 
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ministrative organization is required to improve regional planning both as a 
method for selecting objectives and targets and as a social process to reach 


them. 


POSSIBLE OUTCOMES OF THE NEW POLICIES 


When we consider the possible outcomes of the new regional policies in 
Korea we must realize that regional planning by its very nature is concerned 
with the long-run and that the long-run itself is only a succession of short- 
and middle-runs. People in charge of exploring long-run changes are gen- 
erally not those responsible for short-term policy decisions so that many 
desirable long-run objectives have to be bent by decisions made to counter- 
act undesirable short-term fluctuations. 

One of the obvious requirements for an effective policy of industrial re- 
distribution is that national economic prospects look favorable and firms 
have a desire to expand. In that sense the rapid pace of industrialization 
in Korea during the last decade made an industrial location policy easier. 
The new policy package presented by the government will now be affected by 
current international trade and monetary problems as well as the changing 
nature of foreign aid. There is a strong risk that regional planning will 
continue to be treated as a residual by-product of national economic plan- 
ning against the intention of the Third Five-Year Plan. 

It must be noted also that the present industrial location policy will not 
have much direct impact on the crucial wage differential between the rural 
and the modern industrial sector. It can have an impact on the direction of 
migration flows but not on their expected volume. An agricultural price 
policy which would attempt to vaise income is very difficult to implement. 
Because of the small scale of farm operations in Korea the financial burden 
would be prohibitive. 

Considering the similarities between Korean and Japanese regional struc- 
tural problems, it is interesting to review. the Japanese regional problems 
over the period 1950-1961. Shinohara found that “When dividing the entire 
country into two, the industrialized prefectures and the non-industrialized 
ones, the regional (income) differential has widened between the two groups 
but within each group, we see a tendency for the differential toebe reduced. 
The two countervailing tendencies of the aggregation and equalization hav- 
ing been offset, the overall (income) indicator shows a leveling off trend.”?1 
He also notes a very high correlation between the proportion of the labor 
force in the secondary sector and per capita income in each of the 46 pre- 
fectures. More important to the process of regional development is the fact 
that “in industrial prefectures in the neighborhood of big cities or in the 
newly developed heavy industry prefectures, the proportion of income 
which will belong to their prefectures in the total value-added is sometimes 
very low. In the prefectures in which the income gross-value-added ratio is 


Pa 


-34Miyohei- Shinohara, “Industrial Growth, Regional Structure and Differentials | in 
Japan,” Hitotsubashi Journal of Economics, February 1967, pp. 1-38. -` 
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very low, the profit is sent to the head office in Tokyo or Osaka and the in- 
terest and other overhead charges tend to flow outside the prefecture. De- 
spite 10 years of government effort to arrive at a better distribution of in- 
dustry, Japan has not been very successful and the gap between industrialized 
and non-industrialized prefectures has widened. 

In all likelihood a similar situation will prevail in Korea because of the 
export orientation of its economic growth. Future industrial expansion will 
take place in the immediate vicinity of the already existing industrial centers. 
The highest returns on government efforts would come from the interregional 
investment strategy of SOC investment in the lagging areas to raise the local 
capacity to absorb industries rather than attempting to industrialize these 
areas immediately. Besides the gains from a better interregional allocation 
of investment, much can be achieved through efficient urban planning and 
greater coordination among government agencies. As this article has at- 
tempted to show, more work has to be done on the selection of operational 
goals for regional development and on the establishment of priorities to 
achieve them.. l 





BERTRAND RENAUD is Assocate Professor of Economics at the University of Hawaii. 


TOKYO METROPOLITAN 


ASSEMBLY ELECTION—1973 
| | / Tosh Lee* 


(a in Tokyo billed it as the most heated local election ever held in 
Japan. Political experts regarded it as a significant indicator of the chang- 
ing trends in Japanese voting patterns. And, inasmuch as the seat of national 
power is in Tokyo, many people anticipated that it would signal the begin- 
ning of the end for the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party (LEP) and the rise 
of the opposition parties. On the eve of the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly 
Election of July 8, 1973, the Japan Communist Party (JCF) was enjoying 
its greatest popularity. On the other hand, the LDP’s strengtk in urban areas, 
already fading for a number of years now, was perceived by many to be at 
its lowest ebb. This is because the LDP has been unable to cope with urban 
demands effectively demands which range over such issues as pollution to 
rising prices and a host of other concerns which would provide a decent liv- 
ing. for urban dwellers. 

The results of a Tokyo-wide opinion poll conducted by the Asahi Shimbun 
in June 1973 showed that Tokyoites were far from pleased with Prime Min- 
ister Tanaka’s Conservative Cabinet as support for the LDP sank to an all 
time low of 17%. By contrast, Tokyo voters approval of Gowernor Ryokichi 
Minobe—a progressive candidate elected six years earlier as Tokyo’s Gov- 
ernor on @ joint ticket supported by both the Japan Socialist Party (JSP) 
and the JCP—rose to.a new high of 58%.1 Based on a comparison of the 

. relative strengths of each party in the 38 electoral constituencies in Metro- 
politan Tokyo, major newspapers in Japan forecast a 40% crop in the num- 
ber of seats won by the LDP and a 100% increase for the JCP.? The election 
therefore was considered primarily a showdown between the LDP and the 
JCP. 


*The author i is grateful for a Ford Foundation grant which supported the research per- 
taining to this article. Needless to say, the author alone, and not the Foundation, is 
responsible for the content therein. 

*For details concerning the Asahi poll, ‘er ane Shimbun, July 3, 1973, pp. 21-22. 
The poll was conducted on June 21 and 22, 1 

2Customarily, each major newspaper in Ja ai ore to forecast zhe results of each 
election a week or so before the election takes place. The estimates were quite uniformly 
consistent among all the papers with LDP (30;¢2), mat (251), J cœ Bo), J = 
(32:3),-DSP (4+2), Others. (4+2). - . 
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In the Asahi poll cited earlier, citizens of Tokyo were asked their opinions 
regarding what they considered to be the most serious problem facing this 
burgeoning metropolis with a population of well over ten million people. 
The overwhelming reply was rising commodity prices (27%), followed by 
land and housing shortages (21%), the increasing polluted environment 
(16%), and the lack of an adaquate welfare policy for the aged and the 
physically handicapped (13%). These then were the chief issues on which 
the five major political parties of Japan staked their political fortunes in the 
125-seat Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Election of 1973. 





TABLE 1 
: . Most Serious Problem Facing Tokyo 
Rising Commodity Prices. . . . s 6 1 6 ee ew ee ee 27% 
Land and Housing Shortages . . .. . bo kee war, ease eS eae BTM 
Increasingly Polluted Environment . . . . . St aoa? we cw LOM 
Welfare for the Aged and the Handicapped . . . . ..... . 138% 
Children and Education . . ...... Page dh itn Ge es 38 a ee o 
High Taxes. e 2. 2 2 2 1 ee ee ee ee woe we ww 4% 
Traffic Accidents and Congestion . . . . 2... 1. + es 4% 
Problems of Garbage Collection . . . . 1... .. Vicks ~8% 
Political Corruption. . . . a. 1... ED ee eC ee 2% 
Others: Goce eB ee we eh we awe aie sha Beas woe: eo 5% 





100% 


Source: Asahi Shimbun Opinion Survey of June 20-21, 1973. The results of 
eae poe are published in the same newspaper, July 3, 1973. pp. 


A CRITICAL ELECTION? 


There are a number of factors that characterize this election. In the first 
place, a solution for the problems cited by the Tokyo residents far exceeds 
the political capacity of a local government, and consequently the issues are 
all major ones intricately connected with the national administration. From 
the outset, therefore, this election appeared tantamount to an evaluation of 
Prime Minister Tanaka’s one-year rule as well as Governor Minobe’s six 
years of administrative performance. The result of this election will no doubt 
affect the Heuse of Councillors election in 1974 and may conceivably become 
an indicator for the political trends for the rest of the 1970s. 

Secondly, it is apparent that in recent years the LDP has been steadily 
losing support in the urban areas. This is demonstrated by the fact that a 
number of mayoral and gubernatorial elections in several other major cities 
along the Pacific belt —Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, and Yokohama—have been 
won by reform-minded progressive candidates sponsored by the JSP or by 
ä coalition of the JSP and the JCP. With this background, observers were 
interested in whether the JSP and the JCP between them would win a ma- 
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jority of 63 or more seats in the Tokyo Assembly and thereby bring about 
a realignment in political strength between the Conservatives and the Progres- 
sives. If this had occurred, it may have had the effect of a “political domino,” 
with progressive alliances in other metropolitan assemblies around the coun- 
try also capturing majorities in the future. 

Thirdly, for the Komeito Party, which had suffered a severe setback in 
the 1972 General Election, this election represented another test of its 
strength. Like the Democratic Socialist Party. (DSP), the Komeito has 
often been criticized for its middle-of-the-road policy which lacks a definite 
ideological spark. Since 1972, however, the Komeito has striven to over- 
come these shortcomings by: (1) renewing a more intimate relationship 
with its religious parent-body, the Sokagakkai, not so much in organizational 
matters but in terms of coordination whereby the Komeito would be able 
to benefit from the large pool of human resources the Sokagakkai has for 
electoral purposes; and (2) assuming an increasingly more radical political 
character by associating with the JSP and, when necessary, the JCP in joint 
challenges of the conservative symbol of power—the LDP. 

‘Lastly, this election was considered as the most heavily contested election 
in the history of the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly, with the total number 
of candidates advanced by each party scaled down to 223 as compared to 
240 in the last election. The Independents and other minor parties advanced 
fewer candidates than in ‘any previous election, thereby strengthening the 
degree of party competition among major parties. 

A New Po.itica, Map 

One of the focal points of this election was whether or not the combined 
seats for the JSP-JCP would exceed the number needed for a majority in the 
Assembly, thereby allowing the two parties to jointly confrol Tokyo politics. 





TABLE 2 
New Lineup in the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly 

F Elected Last Gain- 
Parties Freshman Incumbent Former Sub-total Election Loss 
LDP (68)* 13 (23)** 38 0 51 55 4 
Komeito (27) 4 (5) 22 0 26 25 +1 
JCP (41) 9 (24) 15 0 24 18 +6 
JSP (44) 4 (16) 10 6 20 23 -3 
DSP (11) 0 (7) 2 0 2 4 -2 
Others (32) 1 (31) l 0 2 1 +1 
T/T (223) 31 (106) 88 6 


125 126 — 


*Denotes number of candidates advanced by each party - ” 
**Denotes number of Freshman Candidates advanced by each party 
Source: Asahi Shimbun, July 9, 1973 


*In the General Election of 1972, the Komeito suffered: a severe setback, losing more 
than 15 seats in the House of Representatives. Jt is commonly accepted that the Komei- 
to’s break with the Sokagakkai was chiefly responsible for its dwindling strength. 
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As the results show (Table 2), the two parties were able to master a com- 
bined strength of only 44 seats—a number far short of the necessary 63. 

Voters and pollsters were astonished that the JCP fell far short of 
gaining the 35 seats predicted before the election. In terms of the election 
outcome, however, the JCP did considerably better than any other party by 
increasing its total holding from 18 to 24 seats and thus becoming the third 
largest party in the Assembly. In the blue-collar workers’ districts of Ara- 
kawa and Edogawa, the JCP for the first time gained one new seat in each. 
In the more densely populated areas of Setagaya, Ohta, and Suginami, the 
JCP ran double candidates in each area and was successful in electing both 
candidates simultaneously.* 

Compared to the other opposition parties, the JCP advanced more fresh- 
man candidates and successfully elected more freshman candidates. What 
this implies, then, is that among the opposition parties the JCP possesses a 
fresher outlook and a more flexible channel of political recruitment. Since 
a political party’s capacity to elect successfully freshman candidates is of 
vital importance, the JCP’s strength on this regard may well be connected to 
its future growth. 

From the viewpoint of the JCP itself, although its performance did not 
measure up to expectations, the party considers the election a victory of great 
magnitude. And no one would seriously challenge the contention that the 
JCP has been making steady advances in terms of increasing and expanding 
its political base, especially in urban areas. Part of the JCP’s success story 
is the fact that in Tokyo alone it possesses a membership of 30,000, and 
possibly a war-chest greater than any other political party in Japan.® At 
election time, the JCP is able to use all these resources effectively to chal- 
lenge the tarnished image of the LDP. And, in recent years, the JCP not only 
has successfully rid itself of its old image as a reckless revolutionary party, 
but it also has successfully changed its political style as a champion of re- 
form and social progress. 

In a newspaper interview prior to the election, Tetsuzo Fuwa (JCP Sec- 
retary and member of the party’s brain-trust) optimistically prophesied that 
the political climate and public opinion in Tokyo at the present time greatly 
favored a*progressive candidate, especially one supported by the JCP.7 In 
retrospect, however, as the results of the election show, Fuwa was somewhat 
off the mark. To begin with, not only was the JCP unable to gain as much 
as predicted by the party itself and by the polls, but the LDP was able to 


‘For details concerning the win-loss performance of each candidate, see Asahi Shim- 
bun, July 9, 1973, p. 1. 

5 Akahata (A JCP organ), July 9, 1973, p. 1. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the campaign expenditures of each party. However, 
in the 1972 General Election campaign, it was believed that the JCP spent more money 
-than the LDP. For details concerning how the JCP raises money, see Tosh Lee, “General 
Election, 1972—A Tenuous Victory?” in Japan Interpreter, February, 1973, pp. 4-14. 

“Based on a newspaper interview c ndncteg with the Secretarjes of all ihe major 
Parties. See Asahi Shimbun, July 6, 1978, p. 3 a . 
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reduce its losses to only four seats. The Komeito, an arch rival of the JCP 
which also was expected to suffer substantial losses according to the polls, 
actually won a nominal victory. In contrast, the JSP lost heavily in what 
appeared to be a favorable political climate according to the public opinion 
polls. 

In resolving this inconsistency, one can therefore point only to a form of 
political “backlash” which might conceivably have been operative in the 
1973 Tokyo election. What this means is that, with a progressive governor 
already as the steward of the Tokyo administration, the voters simply did 
not want too drastic a change, especially by putting the JCP or a joint JSP- 
JCP coalition in power. In Japanese politics, as in other democracies, an 
opposition’s political capital is largely based on aggressive criticism of the 
party in power, although they themselves may not suggest concrete alterna- 
tives. Consequently, it may be assumed that so long as Japan continues to be 
prosperous, the Japanese voters may continue to exercise their “backlash” 
votes either to (1) restrain the ruling party from arrogance and stagnation 
in power, or (2) prevent a radical opposition from taking over power, espe- 
cially when it seems on the verge of doing so. 

Despite the polls’ prediction that the JSP would win a total of 30-35 seats 
in this election, in fact the JSP suffered a severe setback. It was felt that the 
JSP was overshadowed by the intense fight between the LDP and the JCP. 
This is because, in the final analysis, the JCP spearheaded the opposition at- 
tacks on the LDP. The JSP’s defeat this time around, therefore, can be 
credited to a process of gradual erosion of its urban power base. An or- 
ganization like the JSP, which depends heavily on the labor unions (pri- 
marily the Sohyo) è but does not possess a strong working force in terms of 
grassroot organizational activities, will increasingly face qlectoral difficulties 
in urban centers. The General Election of 1972 had already indicated that 
the political strength of the JCP had now surpassed that of the JSP in urban 
areas.® The results of the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly election show that 
the JSP and the JCP replaced one another in terms of standings. In the Sugi- 
nami electoral area, for example, where the JSP previously had one seat, 
the JCP in this election won two seats while the JSP lost the one it had held.1° 
In the Chiyoda, Toshima, Katsushika, and Edogawa electoral aréas too, the 
JSP declined in strength while that of the JCP grew. 

The fact that the JSP suffered a defeat in this election will have at least 
two broad implications for party politics in Japan. First, it syggests that 
even at the national level the position of the JSP will be weakened consider- 





®Sohyo—General Council of Japanese Trade Unions—is the largest labor organization 
in J apan with around 6 million members. It has traditionally supported the JSP at elec- 
tion times. However, in recent years, the local chapters -(especially in urban areas) had 
sometimes refused to go along with the national decision and supported the JCP instead. 

°In the 1972 General Election, the JCP garnered more votes than the JSP in both 
Kyoto and Osaka, two urban areas in southern Japan. For detail, .see Asahi Shimbun, 
December 11 and 12, 1972. A 

10 Asaki Shimbun, July 9, 1973, p. 1. 
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ably. Second, it will have some impact on the structure of the opposition 
coalition of which the JSP has thus far assumed the leadership role. 

The LDP put up 68 candidates, including six who had “party certificates” 
in this election. Spearheaded by Prime Minister Tanaka’s last minute effort, 
the LDP conducted a most vigorous campaign under the belief that a Tokyo 
administration controlled by the Socialist-Communist alliance would threaten 
the free enterprise system. This sense of crisis, therefore, spurred the LDP’s 
furious attack on the Communists and Communism as a threat to the status 
quo in Japan, and this scare-tactic appeared to have paid off. The LDP, 
which had been predicted to lose as many as 20 seats, could be said to have 
won a marginal victory since it lost only four seats and still retained its 
position as the leading party in the Assembly. 

The LDP was strong not only in the traditionally conservative Tama areas 
in Western Tokyo but also in Tachikawa, Fuchu, and Akishima where the 
JSP and the JCP were believed to be gaining strength due to opposition to 
the U.S. Army and the Japanese Self-defense Force bases. In these smaller 
electoral areas, usually single-member representation districts, the LDP’s 
tactics of running the smallest possible number of candidates was successful. 

In the more densely populated areas of Tokyo, however, the LDP lost a 
total of eight seats, one each in Taito, Meguro, Chuo, Sumida, Koto, Nakano, 
and two in Arakawa. In turn, however, it gained two seats in Chiyoda and 
Toshima.!! Urban discontent is often more drastically expressed in the more 
densely populated areas of Tokyo. In these electoral districts, therefore, 
criticisms and distrust of the LDP are the strongest. These, then, are the areas 
where the erosion of LDP urban power base is most evident. 

What are the prospects for the LDP in future Tokyo elections? This will 
depend on two fa€tors. First, on the LDP itself; that is, the degree to which 
the LDP will be able to revitalize itself and begin to champion causes of 
change and improvement of the Tokyo environment and the degree to which 
the LDP will be able to absorb the massive discontent of the Tokyo voters 
and successfully transform it into trust, or at least tolerance. Second, it will 
depend on the capacity of the opposition parties to unite behind a concrete 
program for reforms and change, including perhaps a coalition government 
of the JSP-JCP-Komeito, and on the degree to which the voters perceive 
that the opposition parties as a bloc mean business. 
` For the time being, there appears no likelihood of a JSP-JCP-Komeito 
coalition government, since the JCP and the Komeito differ too fundamen- 
tally in their political ideologies. Above all, since the JCP advance is increas- 
ing at the expense of the JSP power base, the Socialists will have to exercise 
increasing caution in approaching the JCP too closely. The situation which 
requires a solution is therefore seriously deadlocked. The LDP’s further de- 
cline in this election was somewhat reduced by a “backlash” vote, but no 


“Ibid. 
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one can anticipate the direction ‘of this “backlash” phenomenon in future 
elections, and that includes the pollsters. - 

The Komeito, as usual, advanced a carefully screened number of 27 can- 
didates. It successfully elected 26, retaining the second position in the As- 
sembly, and achieving the highest rate in terms of candidates elected. This is 
partly because the Komeito possesses a solid support base in the Sokagakkai, 
and is able to present candidates in areas where it is assured of electoral 
success. In the Chuo electoral district, the Komeito gained a new seat and 
won in all the areas where it had previously registered success. 

In the General Election of 1972, the Komeito had suffered a severe setback 
due to a variety of reasons, but primarily because of its separation from the 
Buddhist parent-body—the Sokagakkai. It was pointed out at election time 
that the Sokagakkai rendered only lukewarm support for the Komeito and 
not all the Gakkai members voted for. Komeito candidates.!? In this election, 
however, the Komeito seriously examined its existing relationship with the 
Sokagakkai. While maintaining a distinct separation organizationally, the 
Komeito now was able to solicit more enthusiastic political support from the 
massive reservoir of the Sokagakkai members. In fact, one weekly maga- 
zine in Tokyo reported that the Komeito “immigrated” a conservative esti- 
mate of 10,000 Sokagakkai members from the countryside to Tokyo in order 
to campaign specifically for the Komeito candidates in this election.1° It is 
conceivable that the Sokagakkai members, perceiving the danger for the 
Komeito, came to the party’s aid at this critical time. But there is no reason 


why a Sokagakkai member should not support a Komeito candidate, since. 


they share similar political outlooks. The whole question regarding the mix- 
ing of religion and politics may well be a journalistic and academic contro- 
versy, but as far as the Tokyo voters were concerned, in this election, 
especially now that the Komeito and the Sokagakkai are separate and dis- 
tinct and do not share the same decision-making process, there existed no 
conflict of great magnitude. 


Over the years, the Komeito together with the JCP have been credited by 


Tokyo voters as the two parties that support welfare reforms and “human- 
centered” policies in urban Japan. With effective and tightly organized 
grassroot activities, the Komeito was able to carry out political homework 
well in advance. And this strategy appears to have paid off during this elec- 
tion. In an attempt to avoid the middle-of-the-road image, in the 10th Central 
Executive Committee of the party in January 1973, the Komeitg chose to 


121f one were to compare the announced membership for the Sokagakkai and the 
actual votes the Komeito received in previous elections, it is apparent that not all the 
Sokagakkai members vote for Komeito candidates at election times. The organizational 
separation between the two has further deepened this sense of crisis, and this is precisely 
the problem the Komeito is attempting to correct. 


“The Shukan Sanket (June 25, 1973) reported that there was a massive migration of 


Sokagakkai members to Tokyo for campaign purposes. It is assumed this is an arrange- 
ment made by the Komeito and the Sokagakkai through the new understanding they 
have reached. : 
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align itself with the progressive forces (JSP-JCP) in joint criticism and 
attacks on the LDP and the Japanese corporate businesses. This might have 
generated a fresher ideological outlook for the Komeito which became a plus 
factor in this election as well. 

Inasmuch as the JSP-JCP coalition failed to gain a majority in the Assem- 
bly, the role the Komeito will play in the Assembly will be of considerable 
significance. It will possess the “casting-vote,” a phrase the Japanese journal- 
ists use to refer to a balance tipper, in all legislation that will arise in the 
Assembly. In this regard, therefore, the Komeito’s strength will become in- 
creasingly apparent and to that degree its ideological stance will be carefully 
observed by not only the major parties concerned but the Tokyo voters as 
well. 

For the DSP, this election represented not only a severe setback but a clear 
indication that it will play an increasingly minor role in urban politics in 
Japan. The DSP was able to gain only two seats, half the number it had held 
in the Assembly prior to the election. Its platforms have long been co-opted 
by the other major parties, and its grassroots organization is almost non-ex- 
istent. And, above all, unlike other major parties, the DSP has not been able 
to appeal to a broader base of supporters other than the Domei members—a 
conservative labor union organization—with whom the DSP maintains a 
marginal tie. Since 1965 the DSP has been steadily losing in every Tokyo 
election. It would seem to be highly mee that this situation will change 
significantly in the future. 


Vores GAINED, Vores ‘Lost 


The voter turnout in the election was 60. 74%, approximately one percent 
higher than the last election with slightly more than half a million newly fran- 
chised voters this time, with women outvoting mën by a small proportion. In 
terms of the number of votes, the JCP registered the largest gain with a 48% 
increase over the -last election. The LDP and the Komeito both increased 
around 10% each while the JSP and the DSP suffered severe drops. Table 3 
indicates that-the LDP has consistently earned 30-34% of the votes over the 
last eight years and seems to have.levelled off at this percentage. Conversely, 
the three Major opposition parties (the JSP, the JCP, and the Komeito) are 
maintaining their “around-the-20%” vote-getting ability. The DSP, which 
has never been a significant force in Tokyo elections even in terms of vote 
counting, dost dramatically and will therefore continue to be discounted as an 
effective opposition party. With the newly achieved strength of the JCP and 
the steady advance of the Komeito, the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly ap- 
pears to be heading towards a more distinct multi-party struggle. 

Given the Asahi poll’s finding that popular support for the Tanaka Cabinet 
had fallen to a new low (17%), it was expected that the LDP vote would fall 
below 30%. This would have been consistent with the LDP’s performance in 
the General Election of 1972 when in both Kyoto and Osaka it captured less 
than 30% of the popular votes. Contrary to this expectation, the LDP not 
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TABLE 3 
Voting Trends in Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Elections 

1959 1963 1965 1969 1973 

LDP 53.7 48.2 *1,153,767— 30.2 1,493,493— 33.0 1,635,523— 34.1 
~ —_ — ** (429%) (+10%) 

Komeito 4.2 10.5 504,542— 13.3 784,090— 17.3 845,992— 17.7 
— — — (+55%) (+8%) 

JCP 3.2 45 384,589— 10.1 653,811— 14.4 968,210— 20.2 
ais = pare (+70%) (448%) 

JSP 30.1 27.8 1,072,451— 28.1 1,096,993— 24.2 984,476— 20.5 

oe a — — (+2%) (-10%) 

DSP 0.0 5.3 260,632— 68 221,132—- 4.9 173,614— 3.7 
— — — (-15%) (-21%) 

Others 88 3.7 383,211— 11.5 276,663— 6.2 184,034— 3.9 
at = = (-28%) (-33%) 

Total 100.0 100.0 3,759,192—100.0  4,527,993—100.0  4,791,523—100.0 
— — — (+20%) (+6%) 


* Denotes number of votes cast for each party during each election year 
** Denotes percentage-gain in absolute value of votes cast when compared to the pre- 
vious election year 
Source: Compilation from figures provided by the Election Office 


only registered a percentage gain in the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Elec- 
tion as compared to 1965 and 1969, but it also increased its support by a net 
gain of 150,000 over the number of votes it received in Tokyo during the 
1972 General Election. 

Again, if the number of votes received by each party inéTokyo during the 
1972 General Election is compared to the performance of each party during 
the 1973 Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Election, one finds that none of the 
major opposition panties (JSP, JCP, Komeito) registered any significant 
change in terms of number of votes received.14 The DSP, however, lost a 
total of around 230,000 votes. Therefore, it may conceivably be hypothesized 
that what the LDP gained, the DSP lost. What this implies then is that more 
conservative DSP supporters voted for the LDP on the grounds that the JCP 
advance might topple the conservative stronghold in Tokyo politics. This 
might explain some of the “backlash” votes that characterized this election. 


144s far as Tokyo is concerned, one could obtain the following comparison in terms. 
of votes garnered by the major oppositon parties in the 1972 General Election and in 
the 1973 Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Election. From these figures, therefore, the oppo- 
sition parties, as a bloc, did not appear to have made any significant gain or loss in 
terms of votes. 
1972 1973 


830,000 — Komeito — 840,000 
990,000 — JCP — 970,000 
990,000 — JSP — 980,000 
(Figures rounded off dn 10,000’s) 
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It could also be said that the LDP’s steady decline in voter support in Tokyo 
elections may have been halted and it may be able to maintain between 
30-35% of the votes in future elections. Conversely, the JCP, whose expan- 
sion was anticipated to be much larger than it actually was, may have reached 
the ceiling in terms of its strength in Tokyo. 

Despite the fact that there were more franchised voters this election, the 
JSP and the DSP both garnered fewer votes than they had in the last elec- 
tion. This is a significant indicator of a decline for both parties—gradual for 
the JSP and rapid for the DSP. The Independents and other minor parties, 
too, have received fewer votes from one election to another. As Tokyo poli- 
tics increasingly asstime party color and competition among major parties 
becomes more intense, the Independents and other minor parties will slowly 
be absorbed or will vanish from the political scene entirely. 





TABLE 4 





Floating Votes and Party Support 

Mainichi 

Shimbun Asahi Election Unexpected 

Survey ` Poll Results Votes 

LDP 25% 25% 34.1% 9.9% 
Komeito 7 7 17.7 10.7 
JCP 10 10 20.2 10.2 
JSP 21 18 20.5 1.0 
DSP 4 2 3.7 0.7 
Others 5 10 — — 
N.A./D.K. 33 28 —— — 
Total 100 100 100.0 32.5% 


Source: ‘Compilation from the Mainichi Shimbun Survey of June, 1973, and 
the Asahi Shimbun poll of June, 1973. 


That the JSP has been unable to grow further is perhaps best illustrated 
by the fact that it was not able to capture any significant proportion of the 
“floating” yotes.1® In the Tokyo election, approximately 30% of the voters 
could be considered as non-partisan voters. Table 4 shows that most of the 
floating votes were divided between the LDP, the JCP, and the Komeito, with 
only a small percentage accruing to the JSP and the DSP. 


SUMMARY 

‘Despite the fact that citizens of Tokyo yearn for a solution to all the ills 
which plague their city, these lie outside the realm of what a local govern- 
ment is capable of accomplishing. And, inasmuch sas all the major parties . 


+*Floating votes are synonymous to non-partisan votes. They characterize those voters 
who usually do not have a definite party affiliation or do not make up their minds as to 
which candidate to vote for until the last, minute. In Japanese elections, around 30% of 
the votes are usually considered floating votes. 
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addressed themselves to such problems as those articulated in the Asahi opin- 
ion poll, the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Election of 1973 resembled, in 
essence, a major national election, at least in form and in vigor of electoral 
campaign. . . 

While critical of the LDP’s inability to enact any significant legislation 
which will alter their lives, Tokyo residents were also uncertain of what a 
reform-minded JSP-JCP coalition government would do. Faced with this sit- 
uation, consequently, Tokyo voters decided that-the status quo was prefer- 
able to some politically drastic changes. 

The outcome of the election raised some unresolved questions in Japanese 
politics: First, which party will lead the opposition camp in the years to 
come, especially since the major opposition parties appear to ‘be engaged in 
a confused power struggle under a facade of cooperation? Second, will the 
JSP now choose to align more closely with the JCP as it has done, or with 
the Komeito, given the fact that the JCP might conceivably co-opt the JSP’s 
support base in Japanese politics? And, finally, is the major struggle in the 
future to be one between the LDP and the JCP, and what would be the im- 
pact of the development on the rest of the major parties? These are likely to 
be the focal points in the House of Councillors Election in 1974. 
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TEN DAYS IN OCTOBER— 
STUDENTS VS. THE MILITARY 
An Account of the Student Uprising in Thailand 


/ Ruth-Inge Heinze* 


A. result of the coup d’etat on November 17, 1971, the 1968 constitution 
was abolished, the parliament dissolved, and Thailand was put under martial 
law. Under the chairmanship of the former Prime Minister, Field Marshal 
Thanom Kittikachorn, a National Executive Council (NEC) was to govern 
the country until the drafting of a new constitution could be completed. The 
other four members of the NEC were the former Deputy Prime Minister, Po- 
lice Director General Prapass Charusathiara; Air Marshal Dawee Chulasap; 
Police Chief Prasert Ruchirawong; and Pote Sarasin (the only civilian). The 
NEC justified their actions with the necessity to counter the threat of com- 
munist insurgency but promised to return the country to democratic rule as 
soon as internal security had been restored. 


A small group of Thammasat University students who placed a black 
wreath at the Democracy Monument on Rajadamnern Road were arrested 
but, after a thorough*investigation, were released and public life continued 
as usual. The students at the nine state universities,’ however, began to or- 
ganize for the first time in the country’s history. The students of Chiang Mai 
University in the north, for example, held Hyde Park-style rallies in the 
summer of 1972 which drew crowds of several hundreds. The issues were 
irregularities in the university’s admission policy and the students’ demand 
for participation in the administration of the university. The Chiang Mai 
students further refused to enroll in the fall of 1972 when the tuition fee for 
one semester was increased from 475 to 750 baht (U.S. $23.50 to U.S. 
$37.50). The increase made it impossible for students from lower income 

s + 

*If not indicated otherwise, the data of this article are based on the author’s personal 
observations during research conducted in Thailand from October 1971 to October 
1972, personal communications (e.g., close contact with students while teaching at the 
University of Chiang Mai in 1972, private conversations, and letters), and the Special 


Issue of the Bangkok Post, October 19, 1973 in which the events during the critical ten 
days in October were summarized. 


+Six state universities are located in Bangkok (Chulalongkorn, Thammasat, Silpakorn, 
Prince Mahidol, Ramkamhaeng, Kasertsart}; the other three (Chiang Mai, Khonkaen, 
and Songkhla) in the provinces. 
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families to complete their degrees without a state fellowship. The strike broke 
down when senior students started to register.” 

Months passed and the level of communist insurgency activities in the 
south and along the northeastern and northern borders remained more or 
less constant. From conflicting statements issued by the NEC it gradually 
became apparent that they had no serious intentions of abolishing martial 
law and completing the drafting of a new constitution. With the election of 
engineering student Thirayuth Boonmee as secretary-general of the National 
Student Center of Thailand (NSCT) in August 1972, however, the students 
had found a leader. He focussed and accelerated the impetus of their protests. 
Within six months (September 1972 to January 1973), Thirayuth was able 
to forge an uncoordinated association of small campus enclaves into a power- 
fully controlled organization of approximately 100,000 members (including 
students from engineering and vocational schools, teachers training colleges, 
and high schools). 

In November 1972 students called a meeting at the Thai Daimaru to pro- 
test against Japan’s heavy involvement in Thailand’s economy but the meet- 
ing “fizzled.” Thais joked “that they had boycotted Japanese goods and could 
not get to the rallying points because so many of Bangkok’s buses are Japa- 
nese-made.”3 The consensus of the students was, rather than to boycott Japa- 
nese goods, to urge their countrymen to promote the purchase of Thai prod- 
ucts. 

When the NEC Decree #299 had given the Minister of Justice power over 
the judiciary, several hundred students of Thammasat University’s Law 
Faculty, supported by lawyers and law professors, walked on December 18, 
1972 in protest from their university across the Pramane Grounds to the 
Ministry of Justice. After three days of speeches anfl sign waving the in- 
terim parliament backed down and the degree was abrogated. 

In the meantime, the son of NEC chairman Thanom and the son-in-law of 
Deputy NEC Chairman Prapass (the heir apparent of the ruling military 
clique), Colonel Narong, had appeared on the political scene. As Director of 
Conscription he announced in April 1972 the arrest of six corrupt pro- 
vincial recruitment officers. He got involved in the dispute ‚over property 
rights between villagers near Khao Yai National Park and the Forestry De- 
partment and, by July 1972, in the scandal of the government-owned Union 
Livestock Trading Company. Narong was appointed head of the Committee 
to Suppress People Endangering Society and vowed to prosectute loan sharks 
and gun runners. In one case (November 1972) he confiscated 1200 rai 
(30,000 acres) from land speculators. When the Interim Constitution of 


®Most of the students at Chiang Mai University had applied for enrollment at one of 
the Bangkok universities but, on account of their lower scores in the entrance examina- 
tion or because of overenrollment in the capital, were forced to study at one of the pro- 
vincial universities. Senior students at Chiang Mai were, therefore, hesitant to further 
risk their chances for getting a university degree. 

3See Berry Hillenbrand, “A One-day Re¥olution Topples a Dictator,” Time, October 
29, 1973, pp. 73-74. 
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December 1972 called for an election of a new parliament, he was, however, 
defeated as Speaker by 242 to 34 votes in spite of his frequent public ap- 
pearances and speeches in which he advocated Southeast Asia’s cultural and 
economic unity. 


In January 1973 Narong antagonized students whose support he had in- 
vited in his campaign against corruption by interfering in their demands to 
raise Prasanmit College of Education to university status. Narong’s Com- 
mittee to Suppress People Endangering Society merged into the Bureau for 
Investigation and Follow-up of Government Operations (BIFGO) and his 
unpopularity at this time increased also among Bangkok’s (mainly Chinese) 
businessmen when he confiscated illegally mined wolfram and allegedly 
smuggled gems. He upset the clear-cut Thai hierarchies* of money (busi- 
ness) and power (military bureaucracy) further by telling (as a colonel) 
generals what to do. 


Student protests focussed on corruption in the government, e.g., the ad- 
mission of nine air force cadets to Chulalongkorn University without en- 
trance examination and, later in spring 1973, on the rice shortage caused 
by extensive rice exports. The Minister of the State Universities spoke of the 
“voice which cannot be ignored.” The publisher of Siam Rath, M. R. Kukrit 
Pramoj,° deplored the lack of leadership among Thai politicians and spoke 
of the Thai public being ready to pardon the later Prime Minister’s 
(Sarit’s) extravagant family life as they believe he cared more for the 
country in suppressing crime with a strong hand and leading it toward 
democracy. Half a year later Sumalee Viravaidhya was to speak of the 
“Ghosts of Sri Thanom.” This folk hero from Ayutthaya had cheated, flat- 
tered, and outlied hif contemporaries. “Too many people in this country 
worship powerful and wealthy individuals without condemning the manner 
in which the power and wealth was obtained.” In discussing the former rul- 
ing trio (the Father, the Son, and the Gross), she stressed the need for new 
folk heroes. Kukrit asked his countrymen to regard democracy on the same 
plane as Buddhism and to learn how to use their voting power. In provincial 
elections only 27% had gone to the polls and 89% had voted for the village 
headman or had followed the latter’s suggestions. Though he thought the 


- ‘Thai bureaucmcy had been standardized under King Boromatrailokanath (1448-88) 
who introduced the highly hierarchical administrative system. King Mongkut (1851-68) 
began and his son, King Chulalongkorn (1868-1910), completed the centralization of 
Thai administrative hierarchies which after 1932 were controlled mainly by the military. 
- 5M. R. Kukrit Pramoj is the younger brother of Seni, the former ambassador to the 
United States during the Japanese occupation (he did not deliver Thailand’s declaration 
of war against the United States) who became Prime Minister on his return to Thailand 
and is now the leading figure of the Democratic Party. Over the years Kukrit himself 
was considered persona non-grata for his outspokenness. He emerged from his seclusion 
only when he was asked to accompany foreign state visitors. His critical articles as editor 
of Siam Rath were, however, widely read. * 
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students were getting “too big-headed now,” he suggested that “they could 
be a kind of public conscience against corruption” in forming a student as- 
sociation and going into government service after graduation. 


On May 1, 1973, pictures of a helicopter crash occurring two days earlier 
near Thung Yai, Kanchanaburi Province, revealed that government officials 
had been hunting in a game reserve. While the government insisted that this- 
group had been on a secret mission, the students’ Thung Yai (Secret Mem- 
oirs), revealing contradictory facts, had by June 3 become a best seller. 
Tension grew when nine Ramkamhaeng students were expelled for putting 
out a satirical magazine “A university which still has no answer.” A protest 
march of 30,000 students which tied up Bangkok’s traffic for two days ended 
in chaos. Thirayuth, who had used the demonstrations to voice also a strong 
demand for a new constitution, offered his resignation. It was not accepted. 
(The King had instructed the police not to use violence against students and 
had prepared tents and food for the demonstrators on the palace grounds. 
This assured the students that he did not question their loyalty and the le- 
gality of their fight against corruption and for a permanent constitution.) 
The nine students were reinstated but suspended for two semesters. After 
fighting broke out between pro- and anti-Sakti students on the Ramkam- 
haeng campus, its rector, Dr. Sakti Phasukhiranat, resigned. Despite Pra- 
pass’s warning, the students then began to draft a constitution on their own. 


During August and September Thirayuth (who had graduated and could 
no longer be secretary-general of the NSCT) held planning sessions with 
university lecturers,® graduated student leaders, and students to compile a 
list of reputable people from all levels to sign a petition for an earlier con- 
stitution. After weeks of campaigning only approxim&tely 100 names were 
on the list and it was decided to start a leaflet campaign. As martial law was 
still in effect, the students appeared strictly in small groups. 


On October 6, 1973, the first day of the uprising, Thirayuth and ten other 
activists’ were arrested and held on an initial charge of violating Article 17 
of the provisional constitution which forbids more than five persons to 


*Rangsan Thanapornpan and Apichai Puntasen (instructors at Thhmmasat Univer- 
sity), Dr. Chaianand Samuthwanith (National Institute of Development Administra- 
tion), and Prasan Trairatwornakul (president of Chulalongkorn’s Student Union). 


7*Thammasat students Bandhit Hengnilrat (liberal arts), Thanya Chunkathatharn 
(political science, also writer for the weekly Maharaj magazine), Pridi Boonsue (politi- 
cal science), Thawee Muenthikorn (economics instructor at Thammasat), Nooporn 
Suwanpanich (former arts instructor at Chulalongkorn University), Chaiwat Suravichai 
(former vice-president of Chulalongkorn’s Student Union), Visa Kanthap (humanities 
student at Ramkamhaeng University), Prapansak Kamolpetch (parliamentary candi- 
date), Boonsong Chalethorn (deputy secretary-general of the NSCT), and Montri Jueng- 
siri-arak (writer for the weekly Social Science Review). 
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gather for political purposes. Prapass® ordered Assistant Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, Major-General Saneh Sitthipan and a team of 
agents from the Special Branch of the Crime Suppression Division and the 
Metropolitan Police to transfer those arrested to the Special Branch Second 
Section’s headquarters at Pratumwan. From there they were escorted to their 
homes where detectives looked for evidence and confiscated a large number 
of leaflets. The student organization of the National Institute of Development 
Administration asked the prime minister to drop the charges and the NSCT 
threatened to take steps against this police action. 

On the second day, October 7, 1973, another member of the activist group, 
Ramkamhaeng student Kongkiat Kongka, was arrested with the stipulation 
that bail could only be granted by Prapass. Police-Lieutenant-General Pra- 
chuab told the press that “so far none of the twelve had asked for bail.” 

On the third day, October 8, 1973, Prapass announced that plans had been 
uncovered which indicated that the twelve arrested were involved in a plot 
to oust the government and to instigate a major uprising. He claimed that the 
police had found documents pointing to activities of Thai and Chinese com- 
munists. The Bangkok police were then ordered on full alert. 

On the fourth day, October 9, 1973, Article 17 of the Interim Constitution 
was invoked which gave the Cabinet absolute power in matters of national 
security. Small groups of students went to the Special Branch Police head- 
quarters but were allowed to see only five of the twelve arrested.” They 
kiat Kongka. 
brought several packages with textbooks so that those held in custody could 
prepare themselves for the upcoming examinations. Former member of par- 
liament, Khaisaeng Suksai, considered to be the ringleader, was also put 
under arrest. e 

Two thousand students congregated for a Hyde Park-style rally on the 
Thammasat University campus and decided to march to Bang Khen where 
their leaders were detained, The national flag was lowered and a black flag 
put up as a sign of mourning. Over the protest of students Thammasat au- 
thorities, however, removed this flag. As thousands of students refused to go 
to class and instead joined the rally, the university called off the first-semes- 
ter examinatiéns. Students at the other Bangkok campuses put up posters 


*Field Marshal Prapass Charusathiara was at that time also Deputy Prime Minister, 
held the offices of Minister of Interior and Police Director General, and was “not only 
the chairman of the board at the Bangkok Bank, Thailand’s largest bank, but also . . 
head of the Board of Investment (through which all major investments must be cleared) 
and a major partner in 43 major companies including other major banks, a large invest- 
ment company, several cement and oil companies and a long string of import-export 
firms. These were just his overt connections.” Los Angeles Times, October 18, 1973, Part 
T, p. 7. Of the other five members of the NEC, the former chairman, Thanom Kitti- 
kachorn, was now Prime Minister, holding also the portfolio of Minister of Defense and 
Foreign Affairs, Air Marshal Dawee Chulasap had been given the Ministry for Agricul- 
ture, Police Chief Prasert Ruchirawong the Ministry of Health, and the only civilian, 
Pote Sarasin, had retired. . 

*Bandhit Hengnilrat, Boonsong Chalethorh, Visa Kanthap, Pridi Boonsue, and Kong- 
kiat Kongka. 
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and students of Prasarnmitr Teachers Training College started to build port- 
able sanitary facilities. 

` The Thammasat Student Legislative Body voted in an open meeting in the 
afternoon to ratify the Thammasat Student Council’s emergency action 
agreed upon when ten Thammasat students had visited their leaders at the 
detention center. They resolved: 

ia. to send an official letter to the university asking to postpone examina- 

tions indefinitely until the situation has returned to normal; 

b. to stage non-violent protests and stay together until the thirteen de- 

tainees were released; 

c. to appoint ten representatives who would negotiate with the govern- 

ment for a speedy release of the arrested; 

d. to send letters to all universities and institutes calling for a show of 

' strength and unity in supporting the negotiations; 
e. if the government still refused to release the thirteen non-violent pro- 
testers, to resort to violence in the form of demonstrations and blood- 

i shed. 
Disieroemnents between Sombat Thamrongthanyawongse (after Thirayuth’s 
‘graduation, Secretary-General of the NSCT) and Saeksan Prasertkul (Pub- 
lic Relations Chairman of the NSCT) on the issue of how to organize the 
protests marred the deliberations. 

On the fifth day, October 10, 1973, more than three thousand students 
from Bangkok universities and teachers training colleges rallied at ‘the 
Thammasat campus for the second day, demanding speedy releases of the 
arrested leaders and the promulgation of a new constitution by December 10, 
‘1973 (Constitution Day). Most of the students had spent an all-night vigil 
amidst light showers and cold winds. Saeksan’s girlfritnd, a Thammasat law 
student Saowanee Limmanonta, was in charge of uniting the crowd. Well- 
trained in public speaking, she produced skits, including one on Prapass as 
“the Godfather.” 
` More than one thousand students from Chulalongkorn University, Ban 
Domsej, Suan Sunantha and Thonburi Teachers Training Colleges came to 
the Thammasat campus. In the continuous speeches it was alleged that the 
(military) administration had staged the revolution “of itself, for itself, and 
py itself,” and rumors spread about a secret riot order sent to the Public Dis- 
aster Relief and Fire Brigade and other special commaddos. 10 The police 
prepared for a major demonstration. 

_ Summoned by Dr. Boonrod Binson, the Minister of the State Universities 
Bureau, rectors and deputy rectors of the nine state universities appealed to 
the government to ease the tension before events escalated and the situation 
went out of control, According to Marut Bunnag, the president of the Law- 


*°During the cabinet session‘on October 9, Prapass had been appointed head of the 
operation to “restore peace and order,” General Kris Sivara (appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Royal Army on October 3) betame his deputy. The new suppression force 
had its headquarters at the Communist Suppression Operation Command (CSOC). 
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yer’s Association of Thailand and member of the National Legislative As- 
sembly, the students were entitled to give those arrested every help (espe- 
cially food) and, as they did not have any intention to overthrow the govern- 
ment, could act as witnesses when the case went to court.14 

On the sixth day, October 11, 1973, 10:30 a.m., a delegation of ten NSCT 
members met with Prapass to deliver an ultimatum asking for the immediate 
release of those arrested. Prapass vowed that the country would have a con- 
stitution within 20 months. He assured the students during the two-hour ses- 
sion that the government did not want to obstruct those who sincerely call 
for a constitution, but only those who use the constitutional movement to 
overthrow the government, especially when documents pointing to commu- 
mist attacks were found. The others would be granted full justice and mercy 
and also expedition of their cases without going through normal legal pro- 
cedure which might postpone litigation. The military throughout the king- 
dom was, however, put on alert and hospitals were instructed to prepare for 
emergencies. During a consultation at Chitrlada Palace the King expressed 
his grave concern about the situation to Prime Minister Kittikachorn and 
Prapass. 

The NSCT assumed full responsibility for the closure of schools and the 
walkouts of students. Seventy per cent of all private and government schools 
in Bangkok had already called off classes either officially or on request of 
students who wanted to join the Thammasat rally. NSCT secretary-general 
Sombat estimated that more than 50,000 students had congregated on Tham: 
masat football grounds by that time. The students burned garbage in protest 
and gained merit by offering food to monks on the campus. The thirteen 
arrested leaders staged a hunger strike. 

On the morning of the seventh day, October 12, 1973, a senior officer hint- 
ed that five student activists might be released if investigations showed that 
they were not aware of the plot to overthrow the government. The legal 
actions against the other eight were to be sped up. 

As the examinations at Chulalongkorn and Ramkamhaeng Universities 
had also been postponed indefinitely, more than 3,000 students left these 
campuses. Having decided to “openly oppose” the government, they: marched, 
accompanied by sympathetic teachers, through the city, singing and carry- 
ing anti-government posters. Bystanders contributed money to the students. 
One hundred thousand bag lunches had been donated and were brought to 
the Thammasa’ campus where some students had fainted in the midday heat. 

Starting at midday, the NSCT set a twenty-four-hour deadline for the un- 
conditional release of those arrested. Director-General of the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Major-General Prakob Charumani, gave the assurance 
that no force would be used against demonstrating students. He appealed to 
the public to avoid the Thammasat area where traffic jams were building up. 
At 2:00 p.m. the cabinet held an emergency meeting at the Communist Sup- 


ee e 
This court, most likely a military one, would not provide lawyers for the protesters. 
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pression Operations Command (CSOC) which lasted several hours. 

At 7:00 p.m. rumors that the leaders had been released were greeted with 
cheers at Thammasat University. Sombat, however, reminded the students 
of the non-committal nature of such government action and suggested that 
they not disband even when those arrested were released. At 8:00 p.m. it was 
announced that bail had been granted. At 11:25 p.m., the student leaders, 
for the sixth day in solitary confinement, in following the NSCT decision 
which asked for unconditional release, refused to sign a paper accepting their 
temporary release. 

On the eighth day, October 13, 1973, the members of the NSCT steering 
committee confirmed their decision to demand unconditional release. This 
decision was relayed to the twelve activists at Ban Khen; the thirteenth pro- 
tester, Khaisaeng Suksai, was held at the Police Special Branch Division. 
Having been offered release on bail already the night before, the twelve de- 
tainees left their cells only reluctantly in the morning. Major-General Chai 
said they had been allowed to stay overnight solely “for fear of danger.” 
But the freed student leaders remained sitting on the grass outside the 
Ban Khen detention center and refused to go to Pathumwan headquarters. 
While they were insisting on their unconditional release, a commando of 
twenty police entered the cells at 11:45 a.m. and removed forcibly the stu- 
dents’ belongings. After heated discussions, the temporarily released student 
leaders walked up to the highway and waited for the final decision of the 
NSCT. 

In accordance with their previous warning, about two hundred thousand 
protesters left Thammasat Campus at 11:30 a.m. to march down Rajadam- 
nern Avenue. Soldiers had taken position in front of the CSOC headquar- 
ters. In this largest demonstration in the history of th® country, the students 
carried pictures of the King and the Queen, and the national flag as symbols 
of their loyalty. Instructors (among others Dr. Pramote Nakornthap and 
Dr. Oey Meesook) and people from all walks of life marched with them. 
Welfare committees loaded about ten small pick-up trucks with food, fruit, 
and other necessary supplies. On the way to the parliament, the students de- 
cided to rally half-way, at the Democracy Monument, if government forces 
should block the eight-lane Rajadamnern Avenue at Makkawan Bridge in 
front of the ECAFE building. Anticipating clashes with the police, tough 
vocational students walked in front of the columns. No police officer was seen 
in uniform and also the traffic police kept out of the way folloWing a previous 
order not to touch students—“Smile if they hit you. Don’t hit back, go 
home!” A large group of students sat down in front of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice headquarters at Pan Fah Bridge. When a police car cruised about fifty 
yards in front of the crowd, activists shouted, “It’s alright, they are only 
here to protect us. Let’s clear the way for them so they can leave.” And the 
car sped away. 

By this time approximately 400,00Q baht (US$20,000) had been collected 
for the demonstrators. Public bus lines running to Sanam Luang passed reg- 
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ular stops and the drivers picked up only passengers who were going to 
Thammasat University, saying “We are all fighting for the Constitution.” 

To keep the crowd under control, the columns had been divided into sec- 
tions for easier distribution of food and administering of first aid and the 
assigned commandos wore colored armbands, Groups of scouts cleared the 
path. Some engineering students carried wooden or metal bars, one student 
a gas mask. A group of girls marched ahead of one column, followed by 
thirty young men who carried sand bags to be placed on barbed wire ob- 
stacles. They also carried Red Cross flags. 

From 4:00 to 5:20 p.m. the King received a delegation of nine NSCT 
leaders, among them some of the previously arrested. He called for coopera- 
tion for the benefit of the country and announced the promulgation of a new 
constitution by October 1974 (as had been pledged the night before by Pra- 
pass, the chairman of the constitution drafting committee). Having achieved 
what they thought to be a victory, the students called off the demonstration 
and sent messengers to the Democracy Monument, to the group who had 
marched to Suan Ruen headquarters of the Commission to Restore Peace 
and Order and to other places to convey the King’s word. Retiring to Tham- 
masat University, they thanked the public for their sympathy and cooper- 
ation. 

Similar demonstrations had taken place at the provincial state universities 
during previous days. Anti-government posters, for example, were spotted 
at Chiang Mai thoroughfares and the police were put on full alert. Approxi- 
mately 100 students and 300 bystanders held a rally at Tha Pae Gate, the 
busiest section of the city, and the police went around and took down the 
mames of demonstrators. The Town Hall was surrounded but the storm did 
not break loose. 

The situation in Bangkok (apparently as a result of a breakdown in com- 
munications) took a decisive turn which led to the removal of the three top 
figures of the government of Thailand. At 8:00 p.m. a hard-core group of 
demonstrators, led by Seksan Prasertkul, gathered on the Royal Plaza in 
front of the old parliament building. Not sure if a truce had been produced 
in writing, the crowd grew restless, Seksan decided, therefore, at 11:00 p.m. 
to march to the palace. 

On the ninth day, October 14, 1973, at 1:00 a.m., when rumors spread 
that all student leaders had been killed, the NSCT also decided to march to 
Chitrlada Palgce. At 2:00 a.m. the demonstrators came close to clashes with 
the police. Sombat and Seksan, the leaders of both student groups, reunited 
at 2:30 a.m. on sound trucks in front of the palace after Seksan had been 
cleared of allegations he had connections with communist insurgents, had 
refused NSCT committee members the right to speak from the command 
car, had shown disbelief in the student-government agreement and had dis- 
patched body guards to trail NSCT members.1# 


Bangkok Post, “Thirayudh Boonmee, the Missing Hours,” November 4, 1973, p. 13; 
and “Students Explain October 14 Incidents,” November 8, 1973, p. 13. 
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‘ At 3:00 a.m. the King ‘granted nine student representatives an audience 
which lasted until 5:30 a.m. and in which Dr. Oey and Dr. Pramote had 
acted as intermediaries. Colonel Vasit Dejkhulkorn read a speech of the King 
from a sound truck, calling for return to law and order. Sombat also asked 
the crowd to disband peacefully but several groups, claiming they were not 
satisfied, refused to leave. 

At 6:30 a.m. a series of tear gas explosions was heard in front of the 
palace. This-instigated the riots during which 66 students were killed and 
another 876 participants injured.1® About one-third of the 80,000 partici- 
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pants ran in two directions, toward Wat Benchamabopitr and southward 
toward Vajiravudh College. Seeking a new audience with the King, one 
group of students went to the southern entrance gate of the palace, another 
to the northwestern gate. Police Lieutenant-General Monchai Pankongchuen 
(Assistant Director-General of the Police Department) ordered Acting Met- 
ropolitan Police Commissioner, Major-General Narong Mahanonda, to close 
the northwest entrance and leave only the southern exit toward Rajavithi 
and Rama V Roads open. Machine gun shots were heard. At this point an 
anti-riot car with seven policemen headed toward the crowd but was turned 
away by students who waved wooden clubs. 

The rumor that Colonel Narong Kittikachorn had called in crack troops 
from Lopburi was never verified but army trucks started to unload troops on 
Rajadamnern Road. The students began to run toward the Royal Plaza, ask- 
‘ing bus passengers to join them and warning all motorists. 

At 7:45 a.m. a group of demonstrators set fire to a police booth near Tham- 
masat University and commandeered the fire engine which rushed to the 
scene. Another group at Sawanee Bridge tried to obstruct police operations. 
Protesters threw stones at the Metropolitan Police headquariers on Rajadam- 


*8The Nation, November 8, 1973. 
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nern Road and broke many windows and doors (Suan Ruen and Prapass’. 
residence had been put under police protection). At 10:45 a.m. some pro- 
testers seized the Public Relations Department. The government announced 
on the radio that the building had been taken without violence and that a 
number of arms, including hand grenades, machine guns, and anti-tank 
rockets, had disappeared. At 10:50 a.m. shooting broke out between police 
and armed protestors near the Public Relations Department during which 
one policeman was injured. At 11:45 a.m. the demonstrators set fire to the 
Revenue Department and surrounded the Chanasongkram Police Station. 

Eyewitnesses speak of volleys into the crowd which ran wildly for cover or 
threw themselves to the ground. Still firing troops chased those fleeing. Navy 
patrol and Red Cross boats were cruising on the Chao Phya river where more 
than one hundred injured students, many of them in critical condition, were 
taken across the river to the Siriraj Hospital in Thonburi. 

At 1:30 p.m. tear gas canisters were thrown into the crowd from the Public 
Relations Ministry. Tanks lined up from outside the Royal Hotel and Public 
Relations Ministry down to Pan Fah Bridge and fired on unarmed people 
who had started a sit-in strike. At 2:47 p.m. six firemen, trying to put out 
fires, were obstructed by demonstrators and the BIFGO building was burnt 
down. Its janitor died in the flames. 

By 3:30 p.m. the military had gained control over the demonstrators on 
the Thammasat Campus. Large numbers of students withdrew across the 
river, jamming the Pran Nok Landing. Engineering students took off their 
university shirts and destroyed their I.D. cards as they feared police had been 
posted on the other bank of the river. Loudspeakers had announced that the 
Thammasat campus would be safe, so people ran from Sanam Luang into the 
campus, trying to avoid the tear gas shots from the Public Relations Build- 
ing, but squads of Soldiers on tanks moved from Phan Phoblila Bridge to 
the university and shot through the fence. A child, a female street vendor, 
and a student were killed instantly. Soldiers in a helicopter aimed machine 
guns at people on the campus and on top of the new Arts Faculty Building. 
Over the loudspeakers blood donors were asked to report to the Red Cross 
Hospital on Silom Road. 

The peak pf the riots was reached at 3:00 p.m. when soldiers from a strong- 
hold near the Revenue Department fired tear gas and M-16 rifles volleys and, 
mounting tanks, chased people from this area. Soldiers at the Public Rela- 
tions Building continued to fire sporadically at demonstrators while a car 
with Buddhfst monks, carrying the Thammasat flag, drove down Rajadam- 
nern Avenue at 4:10 p.m. 

A rallying base had been set up at Pran Nok, Thonburi (on the other side 
of the river) at 4:00 p.m. and the students at Thammasat campus waved 
white flags to be picked up. By 5:00 p.m. most of the students had reached 
the other side of the river. With public help the remaining students set up 
barricades near the Majestic Hotel. When at 5:30 p.m. the tanks were ordered 
to move back from the Public Relatjons Department, they opened fire on the 
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demonstrators and onlookers on Phra Pin Klao Bridge and four people were 
shot by soldiers at the Metropolitan Police headquarters. 

Although the resignation of the government was announced over Radio 
Thailand at 6:00 p.m., angry students continued to set fire to water trucks 
and tried to overturn fire engines. They also wrecked cars in front of the 
Public Relations Building. At 6:15 p.m. army trucks with soldiers passed 
again Rajadamnern Road, heading for the Defence Territory Command, and 
the demonstrators ran for cover. 

The King announced officially at 7:15 p.m. in a radio message the resig- 
nation of the government which left Thanom Kittikachorn still as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. Professor Sanya Thammasakdi1* was ap- 
pointed as Prime Minister of the caretaker government. 

Student leaders pleaded with the thousands of students at the Democracy 
Monument to leave in peace but other groups assembled at Pan Fah Bridge 
and Chalerm Thai Theater. Together with ten fellow students, a Nonthaburi 
engineering student pushed an empty bus across the bridge under machine 
gun fire from the Metropolitan Police headquarters. One group of engineer- 
ing students, holding Molotov cocktails, inched forward across the bridge 
and tried to storm police headquarters. These yellow-headbanded “com- 
mando” students were forced back by machine gun fire. The bloodiest battle 
ground was in front of the Chalerm Thai Theater. Ambulance sirens could 
be heard throughout the night, interrupted by roars of applause when bombs 
had been successfully hurled across the bridge. 

The thirty thousand supporters who had remained at the Democracy Mon- 
ument, some two hundred yards away, asked the government forces to stop 
the shooting. When the new Prime Minister, Sanya Thammasakdi, spoke at 
11:15 p.m. over the radio and television networks, he proclaimed that a new 
constitution would be drafted and elections would take place within six 
months. 

The shooting at the police headquarters stopped at 11:30 p.m. but the 
commando students still tried to storm the building. The area around Raja- 
damnern Road from the police headquarters to Sanam Sua Par Forward 
Section of the Supreme Command was off-limits to civilians. Though having 
resigned as Prime Minister and having yielded to student demands, Field 
Marshal Kittikachorn ordered all forces to fight to their full capacity to 
“prevent undesirable incidents ‘and to protect state property.” 

The events at Pan Fah Bridge escalated on the tenth day, October 15, 1973, 
1:00 a.m., when four hundred engineering students tried to cross the bridge 
with bombs in their hands. One doctor, one medical assistant, and five nurses 
were killed while tending casualties. At 4:00 a.m. a human barricade was 


“The 66 year old British educated law professor and rector of Thammasat University, 
a staunch Buddhist (President of the Buddhist Association of Thailand) enjoys the 
confidence of the King and the students. He refused, for example, to accept government 
regulations to control speakers and panel discussions. He was also ready to postpone 
examinations during the uprising. e 
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set up about fifty yards from tthe bridge to prevent police intrusion. 

The NSCT and its ten thousand supporters at the Democracy Monument 
‘pleaded again unsuccessfully with the rebel students to lay down guns and 
bombs and to return to the safety of the monument where the crowd had 
started to disperse. At 5:00 a.m. four thousand students were still at the 
monument and student leaders announced that the NSCT was negotiating 
with the new prime minister. 

Traffic chaos set in when people started to go to work at 6:00 a.m. Govern- 
ment agencies, cinemas, and many shops stayed closed. Chinese were stand- 
ing in front of their shops around Yawaraj Road (Chinatown) and discussed 
the situation. Hospitals took only emergency cases. Some five hundred stu- 
dents were treated at Siriraj Hospital, Thonburi, where hundreds of regular 
patients had to be turned away. At 7:00 p.m. the commando students at Pan 
Fah Bridge were still holding out but planned to retreat to the Democracy 
Monument. 

More than five gun shops were raided in Wangburapa area and near 
Chalerm Krung where students had rammed buses through iron-grilled 
doorways. Students and teenagers then renewed attacks in other parts of 
the city. Packed into commandeered buses and trucks, they destroyed police 
booths, traffic lights and threw garbage cans on the streets to set up barri- 
cades. 

Leaflets of the “Students and People Co-ordination Unit” called for the 
liberation of Thailand from enslavement by “barbarians” and asked for a 
general work stoppage to force the “two tyrants bearing the two family 
names” (Kittikachorn and Prapass) to resign. Air force personnel at Don 
Muang Airport distributed another leaflet which asked for a walkout of 
government officials, soldiers, and police in peaceful protest. At 8:15 a.m. 
Prime Minister Sanya ordered all civil servants in Bangkok to stop work for 
three days. After the disappearance of traffic police, traffic was paralyzed by 
9:00 a.m. 

Cheered by the crowd, the students at Pan Fah Bridge took positions on 
the bridge, the Phra Karn Fortress, and the main road to storm the Metro- 
politan Police headquarters and at 10:00 a.m. armed police in three police 
jeeps fired warning shots into the crowd. Some students began to direct traf- 
fic at intersections. They were assisted by boy scouts and supported by the 
public who donated food and money. 

The Supreme Command announced at 11:30 a.m. that the city-wide riots 
were organized by communist terrorists who had infiltrated Bangkok. A 
statement signed by Kittikachorn accused the crack units of deceiving the 
students, creating unrest, and destroying life and property. Several police- 
men had been killed, he said, and the terrorists had taken over Phra Karn 
Fortress as operation base to fire M-79 grenades at the police headquarters. 

At noon, the ten thousand demonstrators around the Democracy Monu- 
ment divided into two groups, one calling for non-violence, the other voting 
to fight the government forces. The yellow-tiger suicide squad sent a jet of 
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high-octane gasoline froma fire engine hose into the police headquarters and 
threw molotov cocktails into the gasoline pool. They entered the ground floor 
at 1:00 p.m. and burned nearby vehicles before fleeing to safety from machine 
gun fire. The cafeteria burned down rapidly and forced the police to retreat. 
Some of them went toward the Communication Ministry, others left through 
Samarn Mitr Hotel and Wat Pari Nayok. The Nang Lern police used loud- 
speakers to persuade students to open negotiations but the “yellow tigers” 
hijacked another fire engine and siphoned gasoline into the police head- 
quarters while the police on the upper floors were still shooting. 


At 2:00 a.m. armed police were ordered to move out of Phra Chom Kla 
Military Cadet Academy to restore peace and prevent sabotage acts as not 
only police property but also private cars had been set afire. Machine gun 
fire then caused an unknown number of casualties. 


At 3:00 a.m. the NSCT was still trying to persuade student protesters and 
the public to go home. Police were totally absent and also firemen and gov- 
ernment officials kept out of sight. Some students helped to extinguish the 
fires at Nang Lern Police Station and the police headquarters. Drivers of 
buses and army trucks offered students free rides home. 


After Prapass and Narong, with a party of twenty-four, had departed for 
Taiwan at 8:45 p.m. (Thanom actually left the next night, under the name 
“Smith” on TWA for Boston where his daughter had bought an apartment 
during her study years), peace returned to Bangkok. Advised by the King, 
the Queen, the Princess Mother, and the new prime minister, the NSCT at- 
tempted to restore order. They repeatedly appealed to the militant minorities 
to stop violence and destruction and assured the prime minister of his right 
to take necessary actions against breakers of the peace. Appearing on tele- 
vision at 9:00 p.m., the NSCT leaders entrusted the democracy they had 
fought for to the public. “We have made a new Thailand but it has cost us 
a lot. The students will help rebuild it.” 


General Kris Sivara (Army Commander in Chief), Trasert Thammaseri 
(First Army Commander), and Ueam Jirapongse (First Division Com- 
mander) who had refused to help Prapass against the students, backed the 
new government, and the 8:00 p.m. to 5:30 a.m. curfew was fted. Prime 
Minister Sanya ordered all under-secretaries of state to take charge of their 
respective ministries until new cabinet ministers were appointed. The King 
and the prime minister recognized the NSCT’s role in restoring democracy - 
and offered the palace grounds as the site of their temporary headquarters.15 
The day before, October 16, 1973, Sombat and a great number of NSCT 
-. leaders had entered monkhood for a limited period of time (following a Thai 
custom) to gain merit for their dead comrades. 


Bangkok Post, “Students win special government status (NSCT),” October 17, 
1973, p. 1. 7 
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With Sanya Thammasakdi, three university rectors and one dean now 
sit in the Cabinet, [and] the students have an unprecedented line of 
communication into the new government. This easy access seems to over- 
whelm some of them. Reflecting the modesty and caution that marked 
the students’ revolution, Prasarn remarked: “We are being listened to. 
But if our ideas get too radical, then the government should stop listen- 
ing. We don’t want the government to recognize us too much.”16 


Thirayuth Boonmee had already said in January 1973, 


Under no circumstances must we follow the didactic Western style of 
protest. In America and Europe students are working to destroy their 
governments, while we only want to point out mistakes so our political 
leaders can correct them. . . . Too many demonstrations over trivial 
matters will turn the people’s support into apathy. 


The students’ goal is to revive national pride, but 


this does not mean we want to go back 100 years in history and accept 
old ways just because they are old. Rather we must be selective in our 
internationalization and accept from the West only those ideas best 
suited to our country. He suggested, for example, to improve first the 
water transportation system before building new roads and employing 
Thai technicians where Western powers try to import, with their invest- 
ments, their own experts.17 


A small group of students under Seksan Prasertkul sought a more radical 
and activist approach to reform. He walked out of the NSCT council in 
November 1973 and formed the Free Thammasat Group among engineering 
and vocational students who had fought together but are constantly warring 
among themselves.1® And he became the leader of the Federation of Inde- 
pendent Students Thailand (FIST), a group which evolved among Chula- 
longkorn, Thammasat, Kasertsart, Ramakamheng, and Chiang Mai students. 
His guidelines are: 


1. preservation of democracy, the country’s religion, and the king; 

2. support for aggregation of students and people as power base for a 
democratic government; 

3. study of guidelines to solve ssoonomle; educational, social, and politi- 
cal problems; 

4. adherence to public interest as a principle i in not supporting any party 
in the competition of politics (e.g., uniting farmers, teachers, etc.). 

When the NSCT started to chart Thailand’s course to democracy, Thirayuth 


18T'imes, November 12, 1973, p. 71. 
. “Bangkok Post, January 21, 1973, p. 20. 

18Seksan spent one year as an American Field Service student at a high school in 
Wisconsin, . ee in 
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sounded a note of caution that the “dream came true could turn into a night- 
mare.”!° He urged unity but the entire executive committee of the NSCT, 
tarnished by bitter inner fighting, resigned on November 13, 1973. During 
the student elections in December 1973, Sombat was again elected secretary- 
general of the NSCT (university students) and Thirayuth is now leading the 
People for Democracy Group (students and young intellectuals). The fourth 
major student organization, the National Vocational Student’s Center of 
Thailand, represents the vocational and technical students. 

The Communist insurgents, who after seven years of active guerilla/psy- 
chological warfare in which they used quotations from Mao Tse-tung and 
who can count on approximately 7,000 armed men and 100,000 supporters, 
have not been able to control any of the different student groups. Stockwin 
remarks that 


Tronically, it may be reassuring to Thailand’s neighbors that the com- 
munists show no initial signs of taking the united front road, but seem 
intent on stiffening the Thai anti-communist spine.2° 


Students all over the country continue to accuse the government of cor- 
ruption, inefficiency and ties to the ousted trio. A majority of the governors 
as well as university rectors have been criticized. 


Will the students be the new elite? Are they willing to go into politics and 
build the democracy they have fought for? They plan to go to the country- 
side to inform the people of their basic rights and the government services 
to which they are entitled, but, first of all, they will have to learn to com- 
municate with this larger part of the population.*+ 


The students sponsor international student conferences and, with instruc- 
tors from Chulalongkorn University, study the economic*problems of under- 
developed countries and how to resolve Thailand’s trade imbalance. At their 
Asian Economic Conference (November 29 to December 5, 1973), however, 
representatives from only six countries participated.2? They protested 


1°Bangkok Post, October 21, 1973, pp. 15-16; October 23, 1973, p. 11; and November 
3, 1973, p. 7. ° 

Harvey Stockwin, “A new democratic conscience,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
November 19, 1973, p. 30. Note here the request of a communist leader in Northeast 
Thailand who sought student support for forming a Communist Party in Thailand to 
drive out the CIA and to demand the removal of U.S. bases. (Bangkok Past, November 
27, 1973, p. 5). 

*tWhen the author asked her ninety-eight students at Chiang Mai University who was 
planning to work on the village level, less than three per cent expressed any willingness 
to leave the cities even for a short period of time. Those who had participated in former 
‘Thammapatthana and other development programs reported that they had to face strong 
resentment of villagers who instinctively mistrust outsiders (e.g., not only government 
officials and students, but also monks from different regions). 

22The six countries were Thailand, Australia, Hong Kong, the Khmer Republic, Laos, 
and Singapore (not India, Indonesia, Bangladesh, and Pakistan). North Vietnam, the 
People’s Republic of China, and the Pathet Lae had not been invited. 
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against “imperial foreign aid and investment,” and suggested the shift from 
military to economic aid where each country has the right to determine the 
kind of aid it deems to be most urgent. This led to new student demonstra- 
tions against the United States and Japan in January 1974. 

The coming months will tell if the new prime minister can form a viable 
government which fulfills the expectations of the students and the demands 
of the population manifested in “wild” strikes prompted by the student 
movement, The 5-year Rural Development Plan (1971-76) has suffered from 
lack of coordination between planning ‘and executive and the reluctance to 
make decisions. With a rise in the consumer index of 20% in 1973 and a 
population growth of 3% (with a present population of 39 million) which 
will require additional educational and health facilities, with inflation and 
the oil crisis, the gap between rich and poor is widening. 

The constitution draft was submitted to the cabinet on February 5, 1974. 
After the cabinet’s review it will go before the National Legislative Assembly 
in March. So new party laws yet have not been issued. 


In the past, the only two political parties that commanded a large fol- 
lowing were the Democratic party, which usually played the role of a 
rather ineffective opposition, and the United Thai People’s party, which 
represented the Government in the Assembly and was, therefore, mostly 
military. The Democratic party, led by Kukrit Pramoj’s older brother, 
Seni, is [over differences between Seni and Thangrai] in disarray after 
years without power, and if the military keeps its word and stays out of 
politics, the People’s party will, for all practical purposes, cease to exist. 
A number of small groups are now being formed, but all of them, so far, 
Jack a strong candidate.2% 
e 
The general public reminisces with nostalgia on the predictability of the 
military government. This leaves the King as the only stabilizing force. 

It would be an oversimplification to speak of the King’s reappearance on 
the political scene. When his presence was felt only during the days of crisis, 
foreign observers apparently failed to recognize what has always been in 
the back of Thai minds—i.e., to see the King as the manifestation of the 
country’s moral power and to appreciate his active concern with the 
country’s problems during his frequent trips throughout the kingdom. When 
he persuaded the leading 1 military clique to leave the country, when he ap- 
pointed the new prime minister and selected the committee and the repre- 
sentatives to draft a new constitution, his word would not have had so much 
weight otherwise. 

While all parties involved try to keep the ethical values of their issues in- 
tact, factionalism has set in and has taken the impetus out of the increasing 
demands. It will depend on the insight of the newly evolving power groups to 


use the diversity of opinions as activating and stimulating forces in a country 


Ani car e 
*8Warren, The New York Times Magazine, February 10, 1974, p. 34. 
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which is in the process of democratization. It will furthermore depend on 
how much patience each group can muster and what common levels can be 
found to realize successfully their aims in coordinated efforts. The large num- 
ber of victims during the student uprising in October 1973 has, in any case, 
activated the sense of responsibility for overt actions. 


RUTH-INGE HEINZE is a Research Fellow at the Center for South and Southeast 
Asian Studies, University of California, Berkeley. 
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STUDENT "REVOLUTION" IN THAILAND: 
THE END OF THE THAI 
BUREAUCRATIC POLITY? 

/ Robert F. Zimmerman 


D uring the ten day period from October 6 to October 15, 1973 Thailand 
experienced the beginning of a revolution. Thai students who have been de- 
veloping into a political pressure group since late 1972 were able, given a 
unique convergence of fortuitous events and some rather irrational reactions 
on the part of Col. Narong Kittikachorn and Marshals Praphass and Tha- 
nom, to overthrow their government. In the process a new political force has 
been created and the Thai political equation is unlikely to ever be the same 
again. The student Revolution of October 1973 will be at least as significant 
an event in Thailand’s political history as was the Coup of 1932 against the 
monarchy. The students have challenged the Thai bureaucratic polity in a 
way that could not have been predicted six months earlier and that was un- 
expected even as late as the first week in October when, with the designation 
of General Kris Sivara to replace Marshal Praphass as Commander of the 
Royal Thai Army, it appeared as though the “Polity’s” leadership had re- 
solved once again an internal political balance problem. 

This paper focuses on events since the October uprising. It analyzes the 
role of the king, the new student ; power , and student factionalism and what 
this may mean for the future of the “revolution.” Finally, it reviews the con- 
tinuing revolution and current mood in the country. 


THe Revo.ution’s Basic THEME 


What the students have begun in 1973 is a “revolution” of character and 
scope unprecedented in Thai political history. A brief review of the basic 
underlying theme of the issues and events of 1973 will put the subsequent 


‘development of student/people power in perspective. 


In November (1972 the students organized and led, with tacit Government 
support, a weeklong demonstration against, and boycott of, Japanese im- 
ported goods. “The most significant aspect of this demonstration was that it 
gave the students an opportunity to test their organizational skills and public 
demonstration technique. From this point on, however, the basic theme and 
purpose for student activity became the need for a restructuring or at least 
renewed delimiting of the Thai political process. Arbitrary military rule was 
their target; a constitution their objective. 

The students ended 1972 and began 1973 with successful protests against 
the National Executive Council (NE€) Order No. 299, which would have 
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compromised the integrity and independence of the judiciary by placing it 
under the control of the NEC led by Marshals Praphass and Thanom. The 
Decree was rescinded. In May the Thung Yai Hunting Scandal gave the stu- 
dents an opportunity to join with the press in putting pressure on the Thai. 
Government to see that justice was achieved and that the government officials 
discovered hunting in a game reserve and using government vehicles and 
equipment be punished for using the prerogatives of position for their own 
personal enjoyment. Dr. Kasem Sirisampan of Thammasat University drew 
attention to the significance of student activity in this case when in May he 
told USOM Thai-American Seminar participants, 


In the university .. . five years ago we could not imagine that the stu- 
dents would go with a reporter and look for somebody breaking the law. 
But now there is change. The students are active. The lesson is this: 
Everything is moving quickly. This is a dynamic society now. And 
something has to be done to catch up with the rising force of the people.? 


In June, the National Student Center of Thailand led and organized the 
largest demonstrations ever seen in Thailand. They protested the expulsion 
of nine Ramkhamhaeng University students who had written a satire on the 
recent decision by Thanom and Praphass to extend their terms in office for 
yet another year. The Cabinet which approved this decision was identified 
as “The Animal Council of Thung Yai.” There was irony and omen late on 
the evening of June 21, 1973, when a bolt of lighting lit up the sky as a 
student dropped a black shroud over the Constitution on the Democracy 
Monument. He and his followers then: demanded a Constitution in six 
months, not three years as Praphass had promised the week before. Two days 
later Thirayudh, Boonmee calling this “only a beginnixez,” brought the con- 
stitution issue into the open, 


We must win. If we students and the Thai public are not brave enough 
to fight for the Constitution we would not be gathered here. But the fight 
must be won with reason. We must fight for the Constitution because 
the government of our country must be run by the people not the mili- 
tary. We want to show the government that we are not satisfied with the 
present government and want a permanent Constitution.? 


Ultimately the nine students were reinstated while the Rector of the Ram- 
khamhaeng University was forced to resign. The National Student Center of 
Thailand announced on July 10 that the students would begin drafting a na- 
tional constitution themselves. The revolution had now truly begun. 

During July, August and September the issues of demonstrations and the 
Constitution were the subject of much editorial comment in the press. A 
seminar on the constitution and demonstrations was held at Thammasat Uni- 


*USOM Seminar IX, “A Dialogue on Thaj Politics—Continued,” May 24, 1973. 
*Bangkok Post, June 23, 1973, p. 1. 
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versity in early August. It was at this time that some -student leaders and a 
small core of university professors reportedly began planning to organize a- 
group of some 2,000 students to work throughout Bangkok for two months 
beginning in October to develop interest in the need. for a constitution and 
thereby have a base of support by December 10 when the students offered 
their own version of a Thai National Constitution. 

Eleven political activists belonging to the Early Constitution Movement 
were arrested on October 5, 1973 for passing out leaflets calling for early 
promulgation of a Constitution. Thirayudh Boonmee was among them and 
five others were students. Their activity may have been the beginning of the 
two month campaign reportedly planned in August during the Thammasat 
seminar. Two other activists were arrested later. Praphass and Thanom were 
claiming there was “a third hand” behind these activities. In their view they 
were Communists. The third hand, however, was more likely a small but 
dedicated and influential group made up of university professors who had 
been telling their students for years that Thailand needed a more responsive 
system of government. The arrests sparked a week of peaceful protests and 
Hyde Park-style speeches. 

‘Among the pamphlets distributed by the students during the week of Oc- 
tober 6-13, 1973 was one called “Constitution” that included an article en- 
titled, “Constitution and National Security” by the National Student Center 
of Thailand (NSCT). Across the top of the page was a quote from St. Augus- 
tine, City of God Book IV: “And so, justice removed, what are kingdoms but 
great robber bands? And what are robber bands but small kingdoms?” 
Within the article Rousseau is quoted, ' 


Even the strongest®™%f men is not strong enough to remain in power for- 
ever if he cannot change his strength into right and (cause) obedience 
(to be seen) as a duty. (Changing the strength into right means build- 
ing the foundation for a lawful government.) 3 


The rallying cry was a call for a Constitution and, quoting Abraham Lin-, 
coln, a government “of the people, by the people and for the people.” By the 
day and hour their ranks swelled. The students themselves were surprised 
by the extent of the support and interest they already had. 


About four hundred thousand students and their supporters marched to 
Democracy Manument on Saturday, October 13, 1973 threatening violence: 
if the arrestees were not released and a shorter time frame for drawing up a: 
new constitution not promised. They were by now almost beyond control. 
The government’s agreement to their demands was too little and too late. The- 
violence and bloodshed that occurred throughout October 14-15 were all but.. 
inevitable. The students finally forced the “Terrible Trio” of aoe Pra- 


*Pongpen Skuntaphai, “Democracy and P¢litics in Thailand,” p. 14 as quoted by the 
NSCT in the Constitution and National Security in 1973. 
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phass and Narong into exile and brought to a conclusion the first phase of 
the revolution on the evening of October 15, 1973. 

Five student leaders appeared on T.V. and spoke of their intentions and 
hopes now and in the future. Briefly, these included: 

a) A statement of their original aims: “We were not out to destroy Thai- 
land or her people. Our objective was freedom and democracy for her 
people”; 

An acceptance of the new government: H. M. the King had nominated 
Professor Sanya Dharmasakdi and appealed for support. They were 
now prepared to accept this as a government committed to democracy 
for Thailand and, in the sense that it came into being as a result of the 
demonstrations of the people and with the blessing of the King, a dem- 
ocratic government; 

Their hopes for the future and their role as students: They appealed 
for support from people in the provinces to keep building on this be- 
ginning for democracy and they felt it their duty as students to con- 
tinue to struggle to protect true democracy in Thailand. Finally, they 
regretted that so much blood and so many lives had to be paid for this 
new government. 

Two or three of students appeared on the verge of tears. One could hardly 
doubt the sincerity and commitment in their hearts and minds. And one could 
not help but think they had won a great victory. 

There is no precedent in Thai history for these events. It must be one of 
the most significant ironies in recent Southeast Asian history that the stu- 
dents of Bangkok, with their calls for Democracy and a Constitution, quota- 
tions from Rousseau, Locke, St. Augustine, Abraham Lincoln et al, were 
able to mobilize approximately 400,000 active partioépants, including stu- 
dents from up-country, and accomplish the overthrow of a government which 
the Communist Party of Thailand, with its quotations from Mao Tse-tung 
and seven years of active guerrilla psycho-political warfare in the country- 
side, had never even come close to threatening. At this writing it is unclear 
how much the communists may have been involved in these events, but they 
definitely did not instigate, initiate or control them. They were as surprised 
as everyone else at what had happened. They certainly have no Similar record 
of success through their efforts among the Thai peasants in the rice paddies 
of Northeast Thailand or the hill tribes of the North. In the end, the thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung appear to have had less impact on Thai students and profes- 
sors than those of Rousseau and Abraham Lincoln. The Thanom-Praphass 
Government was destroyed not by a communist revolution, but by a dem- 
ocratic revolution led, in part, by the children of its leading bureaucrats. 


b 


— 


ee 
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Tae ROLE OF THE Kinc 


The students, however, cannot govern the country nor bring to fruition by 
themselves the restructuring of the Thai political process that some of them, 
along with their professors, believe is the next phase in the revolution. This 
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will remain primarily the basic responsibility of the Thai bureaucracy and 
perhaps party politicians and it will require the consent and cooperation of 
those outside what M. R. Kukrit Pramoj in “Dialogue on Thai Politics” calls 
“the Circle.” Obtaining this support, as well as motivation within the Thai 
bureaucracy to reform and serve better than they have in the past, will re- 
quire, in turn, the active leadership of another political power now thrust 
into the breech by events beyond his control—the King. Pramoj made the 
following observation: 


The King has turned out to be a tremendous force in the country at the 
present moment. Whether we like it or not he is going to take action. 
Since the King is revered anyway in our country, no matter whether he 
does right or wrong he is going to become a stabilizing influence on Thai 
politics if we give him a certain sort of venue in which he can exercise 
his activities. What the King says the people follow and believe and vice 
versa. The King doesn’t seem to care very much for this government, he 
only cares very much about his people.* 


The venue for the King has now been created. Since October 15, 1973 he 
has used it with consummate skill and restraint. He alone was able to bring 
the students and the military together and to get them to respect his appeal 
for a new political structure and process for Thailand. 

Moreover, the King himself has played a key role in the creation of an 
environment in which a new Thai constitution oan be developed that will not 
be so easily dispensed with as have all its predecessors since 1932. The King 
appointed as Prime Minister a man well known for his integrity, honesty, 
and commitment to the need for constitutional government—Judge Sanya 
Dharmasakdi. The King and Prime Minister Sanya selected the eighteen 
member Constitution Drafting Committee which is composed of not only 
lawyers and jurists but journalists as well. It even includes a woman, Suma- 
lee Viravaidhya, who has long been an outspoken proponent of the need for 
a constitution. And then, on December 10, 1973 the King played his trump 
card: he appointed a 2,346 member National General Assembly with repre- 
sentatives from all segments of Thai society that, in turn, elected a new 299 
member National Legislative Assembly to replace the Thanom-Praphass 
hand-picked NLA which had continued to conduct business under the new 
government. 

It is now evident that the King had been thinking about the problem of 
formal review and ratification of the Constitution for some time, and had 
been planning to assist in the resolution of this problem ever since the Octo- 
ber 15 resignation of the Thanom Government. Undue political chaos and 
resentment would have occurred had the National Assembly been dissolved 
at that time. The problems posed by the continued existence of the Assembly 


ee R. Kukrit Pramoj, “Dialogue on That Politics,” USOM Seminar VIII, March 29, 
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had to become evident to a great many more people than was then the case. 
Pressure had to build up and an alignment of forces both within and outside 
the Assembly had to be determined before it could be dissolved and replaced 
in an orderly fashion—one in which the King could step in briefly with a 
solution and then back out of the limelight as he did following the October 
uprising. There could no longer be any doubt, however, that the King was 
putting his prestige and power behind the development of a new political 
structure and process for Thailand. 

Once the new constitutional government is in power he may be able to 
play a less dominant role, yet remain a key reference point for the people 
and their leaders to draw upon during periods of crisis (beyond the capacity 
of the new leaders). Thailand is unique among the nations of Southeast Asia 
in this respect. Students in Korea, the Philippines and Indonesia who are 
studying and are undoubtedly inspired by the actions of their contempo- 
raries in Thailand will need to consider this element in the Thai equation 
very carefully—since they have no comparable figure. 


STUDENT Power DEFINED 


The students began the year 1973 as “phuunooj”—little people without 
power. The “phuuyai,” the men with power, have now left the country. For 
the first time in Thai history a government has been changed by the 
“phuunooj” and there-has been a clear demonstration of the ineffectiveness 
of military/police power in an internal political contest between “little peo- 
ple” with a popular political cause and “big people” with only their weapons 
but no justice: they are but “robber bands.” It is possible that now “politics” 
in Thailand will revert to the hands of the “big people” who have power as 
defined in traditional Thai terms (positions of responsibility and control 
over people and their futures within the system), that can be used in inter- 
bureaucratic political competition similar to that described so well by Wil- 
son, Riggs and Somvichien.® But it can never be the same political equation 
again simply because there will be fewer military men in positions to exercise 
direct political power or make final political decisions, and, unlike the Coup 
of 1932 which ushered in clique politics, the new source of power that 
changed the present government does not have its roots in traditional Thai 
political values, attitudes and patterns of action. 

_ These roots lie, in part, in the thoughts and actions of the students’ lec- 
turers and teachers. And in this sense the Student Revolution ‘of 1973 might 
really be said to have begun as early as 1969 or 1970 when a small group of 
lecturers began, through their teaching, to oppose the military leadership. 
They argued that without democracy Thailand would remain underdevel- 


"Fred W. Riggs, Thailand: The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity (Honolulu: 
East West Center Press, 1966) ; David A. Wilson, Politics in Thailand (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1962) ; Kamol Somvichien, Thai Political Culture and Political Devel- 
opment (Wan Waithayakorn, August 25, 1971. English version, translated and edited by 
Robert F. Zimmerman, USOM Thailand Research Officer, remains unpublished). 
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oped. Discussions were carried on outside the classrooms in the “coffee coun- 
cils” on campus. Seminars were held. Books and papers were published, 
many clandestinely, over these years.° The coup against Parliament in No- 
vember 1971 which threw out the 1968 Constitution and the Parliament 
elected thereunder only served to inspire further commitment and effort on 
the part of these people to bring about an end, eventually, to military domi- 
nance of the Thai political system. This “cause” became the core of their 
message to university students throughout 1972. Now the students, in turn, 
have acquired a legitimacy of their own and a unique position, reinforced 
by an expectation that they could play an ombudsman type role in future Thai 
politics vis-a-vis both the Parliament and the government bureaucracy. Their 
role could be to guard against excessive concern with narrow inter-bureau- 
cratic political ‘and personal interest that compromise the justice and welfare 
interests of the people as a whole. Theh Chongkhadikij has already observed, 


Through the leadership of the country’s youth, a mighty force had con-. 
gealed and made itself evident—people power. ... Government power 
may appear so eroded by student power that for a long time the gov- 
ernment may feel that it would have to act within the confines of student 
demands and may feel restricted in doing anything that may arouse 
student resentment or resistance. It will always have to think about 
whether the students would like any plan or project or policy that, it 
has in mind—which is good.7 l 


Sombat Thamrongthanyawongse, the Secretary General of the NSCT im- 
mediately after the overthrow of the old regime, outlined the next steps: 


Of special importance now (is) educating the public. The students 
should also be prgpared to understand, identify and solve problems so 
that their skills could be applied to help the people who had not had 
the opportunity of a good education .. . a full scale campaign will be 
launched to educate the people in democracy. 


.-. the public should realize that this Constitution will not be a normal 
one like before. ... This one will have come into existence by the blood 
and tears of the people who had risen up against the past regime... . 
This time dt will not be easily thrown out like garbage . . .8 


®Orn Chamrasromrun, “How the Intellectual Revolution Evolved,” Bangkok Pest, Oc- 
tober 28, 1973, p° 14. 

"Theh Chongkhadikij, editor, Bangkok Post, “Finally . . . Gov’t to Promote People 
Power,” Bangkok Post, October 19, 1973, p. 4. 


Bangkok Post, Sunday Magazine, Prasert Kongrukgreatiyos, “Student Chief Charts 
Thailand’s Course to Democracy,” October 21, 1973, pp. 15-16. By late January 1974 
both the NSCT and Seksan Prasertkul of FIST were acknowledging “failure” in these’ 
campaigns. There was some student misbehavior, unpreparedness and the farmers them- 
selves seemed to remain “absolutely indifferent.” The students, however, could not avoid 
such difficulties on their first foray into rural areas. The Government and NSCT are 
continuing the democracy teaching campaigns and it is too early to tell whether they 
will be successful or not. 
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Seksan Prasertkul suffers no illusion as to the critical stage Thailand now 
finds itself in. First he notes that “Those cursing the deposed trio and govern- 
ment administrative authorities who try to bring reconciliation between vari- 
ous groups are missing the point.” Then he looks at the Thai people and their 
future: 


... deterioration of Thai society was due to political under-development. 
The military, police, and the civil service became the strongest organi- 
zations in the country while the majority of the people had not been 
organized into a group. 


The foundations for deterioration are still there. It was wrong to think 
that eviction of the trio was enough. The existing social and political 
systems will continue to produce evil persons at a high rate. 


It is unavoidable that the whole structure from the mass base right up 
to the Government must be changed. “A change in individuals is not 
enough.” 


It is necessary to substitute the military, police and the civil service with 
the people as a base of power. 


In a democracy it is not enough for people to cast their votes periodical- 
ly and people must set themselves up as co-operatives or occupational 
associations or into regional groups.® 


Sak Prachin of the Bangkok Post has called for a new perspective on the 
students of Thailand, and suggests, 
e 

we would hope that future politicians who will soon be stepping into 

the electioneering arena will remember that their representation of the 

people in their districts was made available by the lives of some and by 

many who will have to wait a number of years before they become old 

enough to qualify for elections.1° 


Student power in Thailand can also remain a potentially powerful force _ 
simply by weight of numbers and intellectual power. Nineteen percent ofthe . 
population is between the ages of 15 and 25. In this group, one-fifth of Thai- 
land’s people, lies a special potential capacity and will to identify and analyze 
problems, and to articulate them for all the people. This group is further 
reinforced by a close alliance with professors and political activists in the 
25 to 35 age group. Beyond thirty-five there are articulate and outspoken 
leaders such as M. R. Kukrit Pramoj, his brother M. R. Seni Pramoj, Dr. 
Thanat Khoman and Dr. Puey Ungphakorn who continue to serve as sources 


*Bangkok Post, “Seksan: Answer is a People’s Democracy,” November 3, 1973. 
Sak Prachin, “Praphass at the Wrong End of the Stick,” Bangkok Post, October 21, 
1973, p. 19. 
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of information and inspiration to the youth of Thailand. Taken together this 
is a formidable force. 

One of the great gaps in Thailand has been that which existed between 
this increasingly potent student capacity along with that of their professors 
and that of the traditional Thai leadership. This imbalance in perspicacity 
will not be redressed easily or quickly. It could be a “positive” imbalance 
because if the students can become an effective pressure group and watch 
dog on the actions of the government, Thailand will have taken a long step 
forward toward modernity. Riggs characterizes the modernity of a political 
system by, 


referring to the extent to which the functionally specialized state bu- 
reaucracy has been brought under effective control by political institu- 
tions outside the governmental bureaucracy. 


The significance of such extrabureaucratic institutions lies not only in 
the fact that they are able to formulate demands and rules which he- 
come government policies—important as this is—but also, and perhaps 
equally important, that by serving as the spokesmen and leaders of 
such extrabureaucratic institutions, the key authorities of a political 
system gain the requisite power to activate the bureaucracy.1! (Empha- 
sis added.) 


The students with their education and capacity to organize have now been 
able to challenge Thailand’s bureaucratic polity. How much, however, does 
the students’ power depend on their “unity”? Within days of their victory 
signs of division began to appear. By the end of November the entire NSCT 
leadership was forc®d to resign under clouds of suspicion, mutual recrimina- 
tion, charges of corruption and open competition for power among and be- 
tween its leadership. 


STUDENT FAcTIONALISM AND Its POTENTIAL IMPACT ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF “Trur DEMOCRACY” IN THAILAND 


Nature and Scope of Student Factionalism: In terms of their commitment 
to their struggle for the Constitution, democracy for Thailand and the even- 
tual removal of the Thanom-Praphass-Kittakachorn clique, there was an 
impressive consistency and unity among the students throughout 1973. These 
were transcendent causes for them and when the time finally came (though 
much sooner than they or the government expected) when a price had to be 
paid the students were willing to pay. Even in their sacrifice, however, there 
lie clues to basic divisions among the students. The bloodletting that began 
early on Sunday morning, October 14, 1973 was initiated due in large mea- 
sure to division, competition for leadership and misunderstanding between 
the moderate university students and their leaders in the National Students 


eee eects es 
“Riggs, Thailand: The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity, p. 319. 
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Center of Thailand, and the more “radical” students and “toughs,” the tech- 
nical and vocational students, and their leaders. Indeed, during the week of 
October 6-13 the basic division between the university students and the en- 
gineering and vocational/technical school students was evident in the divi- 
sion of labor between them. The latter provided the physical protection and 
security forces that stood between the demonstrators and their student speak- 
ers, the university students, and the government’s police forces. They were 
prepared for violence from the beginning, just as they have been for so long 
in the gang wars and school rivalry struggles they wage among themselves. 
These were the students, too, who would shed the most blood in the fighting 
against the police and soldiers on October 14 and 15, 1973—a fact even 
recognized by Sombat Thamrongthanyawongse, Secretary General of the 
NSCT. And, ironically, these are the same students who less than three 
months later, threatened most the continuing revolution in Thailand. On Jan- 
uary 1],:1973, the technical/vocational school students staged a demonstra- 
tion demanding the right to study for degrees, threatening to ‘burn down the 
Ministry of Education. Even more important, they attacked the NSCT for 
not supporting their cause and charged that this was an ungrateful act since 
the vocational students had contributed so much to the October victory. 
There has been a progressive decline in their capacity to refrain from vio- 
lence whether against the government or among themselves. If division be- 
tween the “elite” students and the “commoners”? continues to widen and 
conflict over the best means to establish “true democracy” in Thailand de- 
velops, they will, in their frustration, attempt to remind their detractors in 
the press, among university students and in the government who in Thailand 
were really the ones willing to fight to the end and shed their blood for their 
country. This will only widen the gap between students and the general pub- 
lic without whose support student power will be meaningless. 

Division, possible competition for leadership and communications prob- 
lems were also evident even at the very beginning of the “October Student 
Revolution.” Students at Thammasat University began organizing the dem- 
onstration protesting the arrest of the “Constitution 13” before the NSCT 
itself had been organized. Seksan Prasertkul played a key role in this early 
organization. Sombat said that since Thammasat “could not ‘wait for the 
NSCT plan” and Jaunched its own on-campus protest, “the NSCT had to fol- 


12To the degree that there are the beginnings of class differentiation in*Thailand, it is 
evident among the students themselves. The majority of engineering and vocational stu- 
dents come from a different “class” or, at least, status base in Thai society. Few of their 
parents have positions of status and power in the “Thai Bureaucratic Polity.” The par- 
ents of the university students hold these positions. “Moderate” vs. “Radical” students 
could probably be drawn along these lines. Even the student leaders, however, can be 
differentiated on an economic status basis. There are few, if any, sons or daughters of 
the really wealthy among the activist student leaders. The leaders come from middle to 
lower middle “class” (or status) families. The three major leaders themselves, Sombat 
Thamrongthanyawongse, Seksan Prasertkul, and Thirayudh Boonmee are all from fam- 
ilies who have little or no status or power in®the Thai political-economic system, and 
Seksan is the poorest of them all. 
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low the course of the Thammasat action.”!8 That was Saturday, October 6. 
One week later on Saturday, October 13, the NSCT leadership’s hand was 
forced again—and again Seksan was the initiator when he moved demon- 
strators from the Democracy Monument to Chitrlada Palace, Transportation 
and communications problems, coupled with some apparent suspicion among 
student leaders themselves as to each others real loyalties and intentions, 
made it difficult to get the NSCT leadership, under Sombat, together with 
the newly released “Constitution 13” and Seksan the leader of the Thamma- 
sat students. The NSCT Executive Committee, for example, suspected that 
Seksan was a communist. This misunderstanding grew, according to Prasarn 
Trairatvorakool (president of Chulalongkorn University students), from 
Seksan’s refusal to let NSCT committee members deliver speeches from the 
command car; Seksan’s disbelief and refusal to announce the student-gov- 
ernment agreement; Seksan’s refusal to let NSCT committee members into 
“his” intelligence section; Seksan’s alleged statement, “Drag Sombat here” 
during the height of the demonstration; and, the reported dispatch of body- 
guards to trail NSCT committee members.'* Finally, further division was 
caused by those students (primarily vocational and technical school stu- 
dents) who wanted a fight to the end and achievement of their ultimate ob- 
jective—the fall of the regime. 

By early November Sombat and Seksan were engaged in a power struggle 
within the NSCT. Seksan alleged that Sombat had no authority to give an 
interview to the press that had not been cleared first through the NSCT Pub- 
lic Relations Office headed by Seksan, and that B/100,000 was missing from 
the NSCT funds. Sombat should accept responsibility and resign, Seksan 
stated, and he tried to oust Sombat from his post as Secretary General of the 
NSCT. The moveefailed and Seksan ended up walking out of the special 
NSCT council meeting called to deal with the charges. Sombat’s response to 
Seksan’s charges were accepted by the NSCT council. 

The next day Seksan resigned from the NSCT. He claimed his position 
with the NSCT did not permit him to “think and write freely.” He also 
claimed that there was often conflict among the committee members. They 
never paid attention to his political ideology. The most important factor was, 


the different level of political consciousness and knowledge among its 
members. This led to such a great break that there was no possibility 
of a reconciliation. . ~. I thoroughly studied the pros and cons of my 
leaving the NSCT. I decided it would not suffer from this split because 
as a committee member I did not even have the right to vote on any 
crucial issues.15 


The final straw was the accusation by committee members that his girlfriend 
was corrupt. 


*8Sombat Thamrongthanyawongse, Bangkok Post, October 21, 1973, p. 15. 
“Bangkok Post, “Students Explain @ctober 14 Incidents,” November 8, 1973. 
Bangkok Post, “Seksan Quits,” November 2, 1973, p. 1. 
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With this resignation the lines of competition and division between the 
students were more clearly drawn. Seksan announced that he would continue 
to serve as a consultant to the engineering and vocational students. He then 
proceeded to organize a “Free Thammasat Group” comprised of members 
who had fought together since the Constitution Movement began. Four 
guidelines for this group’s activities were outlined: 

a) The preservation of democracy, the country’s religion and the King; 

b) Support for the aggregation of students and people to be the power 
base for the democratic government; 

c) Study of guidelines to solve the economic, educational, social and po- 
litical problems which will then be proposed to the government and 
disseminated to the public; and, 

d) Adherence to the public interest as a principle, not supporting any 
party in the competition of politics.1® 

Seksan intends to concentrate on uniting occupational groups such as 
farmers, teachers and engineering students and thereby achieve what he be- 
lieves was the real objective of the “revolution” —the setting up of a stable 
government of the people. Immediately after he had organized the “Free 
Thammasat Group” he was elected chairman of a group of independent stu- 
dents from five universities—Chulalongkorn, Thammasat, Kasetsart, Chi- 
ang Mai and Ramkhamhaeng—called the Federation of Independent Students 
of Thailand (FIST). At formation this group had only one hundred “hard 
core” members. The strength of this organization was to depend on careful 
selection of its members in an attempt to “create the new type of students 
who really believe in the democratic process.” Punctuality, for example, 
would be stressed and “anyone failing to attend a meeting is liable to with- 
drawal from the membership.” Members were expected to sacrifice them- 
selves for the federation. While Seksan was organizing his new base of sup- 
port the NSCT also reorganized itself. New elections were held in December 
1973 and Sombat was reelected as Secretary General. Nor was Thirayudh 
Boonmee idle. He now leads the People for Democracy Group, consisting of 
students and young intellectuals. A fourth major student organization is the 
National Vocational Student’s Center of Thailand which is in effect to the 
vocational and technical students what the NSCT is to the unfversity stu- 
dents. The NVSCT, however, is having trouble controlling all vocaticnal 
students as was evident during the January 11, 1974 demonstration at the 
Ministry of Education, which, in fact, it had recommended against. By early 
January there were estimated to be no fewer than 23 newly organized stu- 
dent/intellectual/business/labor groups. 

What appeared to be happening to the students between November 1973 
and January 1974 could be interpreted as 'a manifestation of traditional Thai 
personal clique power competition: characteristic of the Thai bureaucratic 
polity. Such conflict may be only further exacerbated with the promulgation 


1°Bangkok Post, “Seksan Heads Varsity Group,” November 13, 1973, 
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of the Constitution and the establishment of new political parties and labor 
unions that will, in turn, recruit actively among the students in a way that 
has never before occurred. Some students will join “socialist” parties, others 
“democratic” or other ideological parties that might appeal to the students 
(who are definitely more “ideologically” oriented than the traditional Thai 
political leaders). The Communist Party of Thailand has already begun to 
try to benefit from, infiltrate or otherwise utilize student power wherever 
and whenever possible. The first public indication of such intent is the appeal 
on January 26, 1974 by a communist leader in Northeast Thailand for stu- 
dent support in setting up a legal Communist Party in Thailand as well as to 
resist the CIA and drive it out of Thailand, and remove U.S. bases and the 
Doi Intanond Radar Station in Chiang Mai province." The last “three goals” 
were all primary issues in student protests during January 1974, 

Finally, there is no reason to expect that “the students,” as they leave 
school, will remain a political force independent of the parties. Thirayudh, 
who was so crucial in the June demonstrations and was one of those arrested 
as a member of the “Constitution 13” group, has already been challenged by 
other students who claim he is no longer a student himself and therefore 
should not seek to lead them. 

Disillusionment may well begin to appear as the system refuses to be man- 
aged and made responsive. As Seksan said: 


People want the constitution, want real democracy so much, that if they 
are not patient and politicians do not aim our new democratic system at 
solving the nation’s problems, the most dangerous thing will happen. 
That is, those who fought for democracy will abandon the ideals they 
fought for and turn instead towards one of two extremes: left-wing dic- 
tatorship or right-wing dictatorship.18 


Impact of “Factionalism” or Differentiation on the Continuing Revolu- 
tion: The “unity” required, however, for student/people power to remain 
effective, is not that characterized by one or two monolithic organizations 
or one type of approach toward the development of a democratic system. If 
there had been only unity among the students and they had all chosen to fol- 
low one maa and accept only one rigid policy and set of goals, in this case 
those of the NSCT established leadership, the Thanom-Praphass government 
would probably still be in power, since it was precisely the student’s disunity 
that helped create the conditions for the Thanom-Praphass downfall. 

‘Nevertheless, many observers believe that the students are too “factional- 
ized” to continue to have much impact on the Thai system. The term “fac- 
tionalism” describes the type of division that was manifest in the January 


“Bangkok Post, “NE Reds Seek Student Support,” January 27, 1974, This station has 
had some American funding but will be exclusively a Thai installation with Thai staffing, 
Pe eae “Why Thailand is at a Very Crucial Stage,” Bangkok Post, October 
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1974 demonstration by vocational students at the Ministry of Education. . 
There they not only attacked the university-dominated NSCT but their own 
leadership in the NVSCT, charging that it was a “tool” of the NSCT. Some 
university students, recognizing the harm violence can do to their image and ` 
capacity to bring constructive pressure to bear on the system, are increas- 
ingly inclined to deter vocational students from using the mass demonstra- 
tion technique for fear of precipitating large scale violence. Both the NVSCT 
and the National Vocational College Student Center of Thailand are also 
aware of the increasing danger of violence, however, and on January 27, 
1974, they joined in an appeal to the public to refrain from demonstrations 
or causing disorder so that the government can concentrate on developing 
the country. 

On the other hand, “factionalism” is too simplistic a term to describe ac- 
ceurately even the split between Seksan and Sombat that led to the organiza- 
tion of the Free Thammasat Group and FIST or all the other organizations 
that have come into being since October 1973. Seksan and Sombat could not 
work together within the same organization. They could do so, however, as 
leaders of their own organizations—as was the case with their cooperation 
in protesting and ultimately forcing the cancellation of the controversial 
second international airport for Bangkok at Nong Ngu Hao. 

The restructuring of Thailand’s socio-political process will require com- 
mitment and hard work to be sure, but it may not require that all the students 
speak with only one voice or have only one or two sets of goals and an agreed 
upon set of means. It will require that their goals and means be at least com- 
patible and not in conflict or competition with each other. It will require that 
their leaders not compete with each other for power, followers and influence 
in the traditional Thai pattern. The measure, then, of the impact the students 
are likely to have on the Thai bureaucratic polity in the*future will have to 
come by looking at the goals they espouse, the means they choose to achieve 
them and the nature and scope of their involvement in specific programs and 
projects. 


THE CONTINUING REVOLUTION AND THE CURRENT Moop 


The fact that the students can continue with their revolution, or “reforma- 
tion campaign,’ ’ and that its impact and potential impact can ‘continue to 
expand is nowhere more evident than in the nature, scope and variety of 
pressure for reform and change that has characterized the Thai scene since 
October 1973. One does not read a newspaper in Thailand today that does 
not report on some aspect of the continuing revolution. The students in Bang- 
kok and in what now appears virtually every major province and urban area 
in the country continue to press for change—even while engaged in ap- 
parent power struggles within and among their own leadership. 

No fewer than 48 of the 71 province governors have come under pressure 
from students protesting corruption, government inefficiency, ties to the 
ousted trio, or other grievences within the provinces. The Governor of Chan- 
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taburi province even had people demonstrate in his support while protesting 
his transfer by the Ministry of Interior to another province to replace an 
ousted corrupt governor. University Rectors, Deputy Rectors, College Direc- 
tors and even student leaders in provincial colleges have also been forced to 
resign or have been pressured to do so by students protesting their dictatorial 
attitudes, poor curriculum or corruption. 

Issues now being taken up by student and other interest groups range from 
the Thai balance of trade to the reconstruction by vocational school students 
of police boxes destroyed during the uprising. Corruption, the price of rice, 
the oil crises, horseracing and other forms of gambling, the arrest of people 
who sell petrol or other goods above the set prices, the education system, ed- 
ucation of the people about democracy, the Constitution and how to select 
members of Parliament, freedom of speech in classrooms, clean-up cam- 
paigns have all become issues of interest for student groups or businessmen 
and university professors. 

Toward the end of February and throughout March the major student 


" organizations—the NSCT, FIST and the People for Democracy Group— 


have joined together in issuing joint public statements and carrying out 
small Hyde Park-style rallies. The issues on which they have chosen to unite 
include: 


a) The Draft Constitution on which they have offered over a dozen sug- 
gestions for amendment or deletion. 

b) The Ban Na Sai incident which the students and others described as 
Thailand’s “mini My Lai.” The students have called for a change in 
communist suppression policy and tactics. 

c) Conduct of Members of the National Legislative Assembly. The stu- 
dents have crit¢cized NLA members who failed to show up for the first 
session on the Constitution. They have vowed to report on NLA mem- 
bers’ conduct in the future. 


Seksan and Sombat have joined to support Thirayudh Boonmee’s initiatives 
in these areas—all of which can serve as “transcendent causes” for students 
in the future. 

This all suggests that “student unity” may not be required and “factional- 
ism” may not be an obstacle to further progress and reform of the Thai 
socio-political system. There are at least four possible benefits to be derived 
from what may first appear only as student factionalism or excessive organi- 
zation of splinter groups. First, it offers a wide ranging, differentiated set of 
roles, activities and opportunities for many leaders, local and national, that 
will, in turn, serve as proving grounds for Thailand’s future Parliamentar- 
ians. Second, students and other young “political animals” may eventually 
find it easier to cooperate and coordinate their efforts through many organi- 
zations offering more clearly identified roles, responsibilities and opportu- 
nities than would one or two monolithic organizations wherein internal per- 
sonal struggles for power, influence, and identity might become more impor- 
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tant than serving the nation. Third, a differentiated set of organizations and 
groups will offer opportunities to try many different techniques and ap- 
proaches to organization. The strong will survive and provide lessons for 
others. And fourth, the prospects for development of regional and provincial 
organized and based leaders and centers of power will be enhanced. This will 
contribute to a more representative political system over the long run. 

It is ironic, perhaps, that Seksan Prasertkul’s Federation of Independent 
Students (FIST) was the first of the widely heralded organizations to run 
into major organizational problems. Seksan has resigned from his position 
as Secretary General, Seksan said his resignation was necessary to make way 
for a more able successor—an admission of his own lack of preparation for 
the difficult job of organizing a pressure group that can operate effectively 
in the current Thai effort toward a participatory democracy. Neither he nor 
FIST have been very effective or influential operating alone, though they did 
have an impact when they cooperated with the NSCT to bring pressure to 
bear on the Government over the controversial second international airport 
at Nong Ngu Hao. In mid-January, however, Seksan took up the cause of the 
street vendors claiming that the Bangkok Metropolitan Administration was 
discriminating against them by ordering them off public sidewalks into other 
special areas. When his counter proposals that they be allowed to remain 
behind a line drawn on the pavement were not met he walked out of a meet- 
ing with Bangkok Authorities on January 15 with a veiled threat that such 
discrimination could result in a repetition of the October 14 incidents. 

This threat and his support for the sidewalk vendors have drawn severe 
criticism from the press as well as other student organizations. It may, in 
fact, have harmed his long range political aspirations. The Bangkok Post on 
January 22 said: e 


The outrageous threat by a prominent student leader that there would 
be a repetition of the “October 14 incidents” if the Governor of Bang- 
kok failed to accommodate vendors on the city’s sidewalks is an arro- 
gant challenge to legal authority. The student leader who voiced the 
threat must be made aware that the public would not support the vio- 
lence and destruction he advocates. The October 14 incidents won im- 
mediate popular support because they led to the overthrow of the “Ty- 
rannical Trio” and the launching of a democratic government. The 
public will never tolerate any flouting of the law for personal political 
purposes.1® E 


Actually, this is as much a message to other students as it is to Seksan. It 
appears, in view of their public calls for no more protests, that the NSCT 
and Vocational student leaders are beginning to get the message. 

In his resignation announcement Seksan said that FIST would undergo a 
reorganization of its structure and a revision of its code to meet the new sit- 
uation. There would be a thorough assessment and evaluation of all its 


2°Bangkok Post, “Student Disobedience,” ji anuary 22, 1974. 
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activities including the democracy propagation and local problem study pro- 
grams. He said further that he himself would take a hands-off attitude and 
turn his attention to further study, writing books or perhaps to being a 
teacher. 

Many observers began to wonder in which direction and to whom Seksan 
would turn. Only three months earlier he had set ‘out on his own to try to 
make operational his theory about how best to solve the problem of political 
underdevelopment in ‘Thailand. He has now apparently found that partici- 
patory democracy requires more endurance, knowledge and capacity for 
long term organization than does organizing and managing street demonstra- 
tions and inspiring people to carry big sticks against tanks ‘and soldiers. He 
is in this sense a microcosm of the reality the entire student movement faces 
today in Thailand. In 1973 it brought down a government and created hope 
and a sense of freedom. What can they now build in 1974? Today in Bang- 
kok, the people are waiting for an answer to this question. 

Seksan himself has begun to answer these questions about both himself 
and the future of the student movement in Thailand. In an interview in 
March with Claudia Ross, Seksan recognized the difficulties the students now 
face in attacking an entire social system as opposed to a few personalities. 
This is more difficult because it means antagonizing a larger group of gov- 
ernment people rather than just a few personalities. He recommends: 


New forms of action other than protests and demonstration to cope with 
new issues such as changing the social system. Students have to learn to 
work without publicity and do something more creative than hold dem- 
onstrations, since this no longer fits people’s mentality. 


Seksan feels, however, that Thai society taken as a whole is more politically 
aware: “Hyde Parks and panel discussions are being held in nearly every 
province and books on social problems are selling better than all the others.” 
Finally he drew attention to a fundamental difference between the situation 
of the students now as opposed to pre-October days: 


. ». the student movement will no longer automatically be in the lime- 
light because other groups outside the university are now concerned 
with public issues. This situation didn’t exist before October, that’s why 
public opinion focussed on the students; they represented the only pro- 
test movement to challenge authority or expose social problems.2° 


Nevertheless, Seksan’s earlier experience and the obvious disregard or 
unawareness shown therein for the impact violence or threats of violence 
can have on the general Thai public is what causes many observers of the 
Thai political scene to remain sceptical about the possibilities for change in 
the traditional Thai bureaucratic polity. On the one hand there continues to 


*°Claudia Ross, “Seksan: Students Alowe Can’t Change the System,” Bangkok Post, 
March 3, 1974. 
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be a deep and abiding fear that somehow the deposed trio or others like them 
will return to power—justified, in part, by student violence and disorder. 
Euphoria has begun to give way to apprehension, uncertainty and self-doubt 
in the general public about whether democracy can really work in Thailand. 

There are also many Thai who do not want to see the system changed. 
These latter are especially upset by the current unrest and what they regard 
as a dearth of direction of the top. They long for the peace, order and pre- 
dictability of the military dominated bureaucratic polity. Some may, in fact, 
believe they can ensure and hasten the return of that system by spreading 
seeds of distrust and doubt. But if they succeed in this effort they may only 
set the stage for a far bloodier revolution in the future. For the simple fact 
remains: the deep and significant change that Sanya, the students and their 
professors and the King are striving for appears also to be required by the 
imperatives of the environment. Thailand may be unable to retain its politi- 
cal integrity and play a leading role within the rapidly changing context of 
Southeast Asia, or meet the development needs of its people, without a major 
restructuring of the Thai political system and the development therefrom of 
a more politically aware and sensitive leadership. The traditional bureau- 
cratic polity that rested on military power and practiced politics almost as a 
“game” among a few clique groups and their bankers at the top cannot meet 
these needs. 

Even among those who do not like its current direction there are many 
who will admit that there needs to be some change. They are for the moment 
less influential than the proponents of a major restructuring, who include 
the King, most student leaders and professors, and General Kris Sivara. 
With a split in the military between the professional soldiers and the politi- 
cians—or “bank presidents” as M. R. Kukrit calls thém—Kris is able to 
pledge his support publicly to the King and to make it stick. He is scheduled 
to retire in October 1975. By that time a new Constitution unlike any of the 
earlier organic laws should be in force. A new legislature elected under this 
constitution will also be in place and it will have more “legitimacy” than its 
predecessors. Whether it will also be less obstructionist and more responsible 
than its predecessors remains to be seen. F 

In view of all these uncertainties both for and against major change, it is, 
at this point in time, impossible to say how easily democracy will come to 
Thailand or how readily it will be accepted. For the moment the only thing 
that can be said with certainty is that the present government ard its backers 
are well aware that the arbitrary, extralegal and extraordinary processes 
and procedures of a military government concerned primarily with maintain- 
ing its own security within the peculiar brand of Thai bureaucratic coup 
group politics should be replaced by a more responsive and creative political 
system. A new constitution is merely the first step in outlining the new struc- 
ture and ground rules for political activity therein. 

The draft constitution was completed, within the three month time sched- 
ule promised in October 1973 and was submitted to the cabinet on February 
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5, 1974. The Cabinet passed the Constitution and it was submitted to the 
National Legislative Assembly in early March. Its future there appears, at 
this writing, clouded at best. The Assembly is under no obligation to rubber 
stamp the Constitution. Critics have already taken issue with its require- 
ment that all lower house members must belong to political parties. There 
is no specific provision for women’s rights. The judiciary is to remain under 
the Ministry of Justice. This displeases many. The nature of the upper 
house, whether it should be elected or even whether there should be one, 
is an issue. Some critics have even proposed the current draft be dropped 
altogether and that the 1948 constitution, with amendments, be adopted in 
its place. Current predictions for approval and promulgation range any- 
where from July to November 1974. 

The prospects for a long and stormy debate on the Constitution is seen 
by some as a potential threat to the King. This is because the longer actual 
promulgation of a constitution and elections thereunder are delayed the 
more difficult it will be for the King to remain aloof from the political process. 
Yet the longer he has to play a political role, the greater the danger of com- 
promising the integrity and aura of his institution. Nevertheless, there are 
many monarchists who want to see the institution of the monarchy strength- 

‘ened and they may tend to rely on the King for their own political purposes 
as well. In the process they become as much a threat to the King as the 
Communists. It appears, however, that the King himself recognizes this 
threat. He has made no public comment whatsoever on the Constitution. 
Nor has he taken any other political action since he encouraged Prime 
Minister Sanya in January to stay in office until the Constitution is com- 
plete and elections are held thereunder. 

Further complicating the current atmosphere is the fact that Thailand is 
at present, in the words of M. R. Prudhisan Jumbala, in a “state of value 
anomie.” The students, academics and others who now so freely toss around 
phrases like social democracy do not appear to understand them and their 
implications, or how they can be applied in the Thai environment. They do 
not, it seems to many, have a set of values that are clearly enough defined 
to serve as reference points from which to select one of the new ideologies 
about which they now talk so freely. Prudhisan speaks for many Thai among 
both the intelligentsia and those less well educated who feel that the students 
would be better advised now to turn their attention to their own education 
and demand hat those among their professors who are now trying to build 
political power bases for themselves would serve better if they turned away 
from political activism to preparing others to play this role. They should 
help the students understand more clearly the implications of the ideologies 
they have been exposed to. He asks: 


If it is true that we cannot have democracy without education, is it not 
time that students and lecturers come together to discuss what is edu- 
cation? How are we going to organize our educational goals? Is it pos- 
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sible to build strong academic associations which will safeguard aca- 
demic integrity among members of the profession? If we do not ask 
these questions now, we will not have a university worth its name and 
in the long run, we will not have democracy either. What we will have 
is brainwashing.?1 


CONCLUSION 


There is going to be disorder in Thailand and it may get worse before it 
gets better. Some people lose and some gain in the restructuring now under- 
way. It is difficult to predict prior to completion of the election process with 
certainty how well this attempt to develop a responsive government will turn 
out. One can say, however, that the student uprising of October 1973 will 
change Thai politics at least as much as the military coup of June 1932. The 
irony is that this time it is the King who has played such a crucial role in 
creating the best opportunity the Thai people have ever had to develop a re- 
sponsive, “democratic” government. And yet what King Bhumibol is doing 
today might just as well be viewed as an exercise of initiative and perception 
toward continuation of a process his own grandfather, King Chulalongkorn, 
set in motion at the end of the 19th century. Moreover, it is only logical that 
at some point in time he would take advantage of an opportunity to assist 
in the development of a political system as responsive to the needs of his 
people as he himself has been since he assumed the throne. 

In the final analysis, the students as active representatives of “people 
power” will remain a critical element in the Thai political equation. Their 
effectiveness ‘as a source of constructive and creative pressure for funda- 
mental change will depend on how well they deal with three particularly 
challenging problems: (1) Factionalism (as opposed to differentiation of 
roles, organizations and opportunities for political participation) ; (2) Dis- 
illusionment and frustration caused by the difficulty of building “true de- 
mocracy” in the face of traditional Thai hierarchical values and attitudes 
(as well as their own inexperience) ; and, (3) The need for self-control and 
limitation in the number and type of activities in which they become in- 
volved. They need to be selective in their targets as well as the sili a used 
for bringing pressure to bear on them. 


All three of these can lead to violence among students or aganit the sys- 


tem, or in the case of the latter, irritation for the general public with a con- 
comitant loss of public support without which the students will be powerless. 
Seksan Prasertkul, who had warned others to be alert to the danger of “want- 
ing democracy so mudh.. . that they will become impatient . . . and abandon 
ideals they fought for,” is now the most prominent of student leaders facing 
precisely this problem. 

At the same time, however, the debate on the Constitution, both within 
the National Assembly and in seminars on university campuses with the 
leading political personalities and scholars participating, offers the Thai 
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students a lesson in political science currently unparalleled in the developing 
world. ; 

The potential danger for Thailand as a whole is heightened by the strong 
probability that trying to turn back to the “order” of the old system would 
fracture the society even more than is now the case. Yet, at this writing there 
is still no political leader or clear purpose for the revolution, no single per- 
son who can inspire faith and participate actively in carrying to fruition the 
opportunity to build a more responsive political system that the student and 
the King created for Thailand on October 14-15 and December 11, 1973. 
For the moment, the process toward development of a constitution and a new 
political structure is carrying itself—and it, apparently, will have to produce 
the leader as well. 


ROBERT F. ZIMMERMAN is a former Research Officer for the U.S. Agency for Inter- 


national Development, Bangkok, and is eurrently on detail to the Political Section of 
the American Embassy, Bangkok. 


TOWARDS A THEORY OF GROUP 
FORMATION IN THAI SOCIETY 

AND PRESSURE GROUPS IN THAILAND 
AFTER THE OCTOBER 1973 UPRISING 


/ Prudhisan Jumbala* 


T October Uprising in Thailand, itself an outcome of actions by pres- 
sure groups, gave the opportunity for the rise of pressure groups. Though 
this mushrooming is to be expected, it does raise theoretical problems as to 
their depiction. The problem lies in the lack of an appropriate theory of 
group formation in Thailand generally and also in the judgment as to whether 
the nature of groups is changing in the new political climate. 

It is our contention that an adequate study of these newly-formed pressure 
groups cannot be arrived at without an historical and theoretical framework. 
It is therefore the purpose of this paper to provide a siggestion in that di- 
rection. At the same time, we also attempt to make a preliminary survey of 
pressure groups using existing documentary material as well as an analysis 
from the point of view of a participant observer who is a committee member 
of one of the pressure groups. 

With this in mind, the paper is thus divided into three main sections. The 
first is a theoretical and historical articulation of group formation in Thai 
society in relation to the concepts of patrimonialism and the bureaucratic 
polity. The second gives examples of the so-called pressure groups existing 
before the Uprising. The third and last examines the newly-formed groups 
and makes critiques of and speculations about their future structures and 
roles in the Thai social and political structures. 

It must be stressed here that this paper is merely a starting point for 
academic discussions on the subject of pressure groups in Thailand. As such, 


*The author would like to thank all those who participated in the seminar organized 
by The Social Science Association of Thailand for criticisms on the Thai version of this 
paper and in particular Mr. Sanch Chammasik, Dr. Likhit Dhiravegin, Mr. Somboon 
Suksamran and Mr. Robert Zimmerman for comments on this and other occasions. 
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it is necessarily of a theoretical bent. Furthermore, given the time and re- 
sources available, it cannot claim to be a comprehensive survey of existing 
groups. 

THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK 


We may start by examining the appropriateness of the Western definition 
of pressure group to the study of the Thai mode of social organization. Ac- 
cording to Duverger: “Pressure groups do not participate directly in the 
acquisition of power; they act to influence power while remaining apart 
from it; they exert ‘pressure’ on it, not to place their own men in power, at 
least not officially.” And “Most pressure groups are non-political organisa- 
tions, and political pressure is not their primary activity. Any group, associa- 
tion, or organisation, even those whose normal concerns are far removed 
from politics, can act as a pressure group in certain areas and in certain cir- 
cumstances.”! Pressure groups are thus theoretically distinguished from 
political parties by their non-acquisition of power. Secondly, it can be 
observed that pressure groups lie problematically at the boundary line be- 
tween the social and political systems. 

It is my contention that the concept of pressure group so defined is still 
alien to Thai society, much more so than the concept of the political party.? 
The Western definition per se is not adequate and it is therefore required 
of us to search for a more meaningful articulation of the concept. This is not 
to say that the Western concept is utterly useless for our purposes. To the 
contrary, it provides a comparative model and one which may be one of the 
end points towards which groups in Thai society would move. 

Turning our attention now to Thai society and following what has become 
an academic tradifion, we might begin with Embree’s depiction of Thai so- 
ciety as a “loosely-structured social system.”® It is our opinion that the long 
drawn-out discussion on this subject* shows clearly the problem of using 
the Western model of permanent formal groups in an attempt to depict Thai 
social organization. Embree, though using the word, was not concerned 
about social structure but about the description of individual behavior with 
superficial reference to culture. At most it was a micro-sociological analysis 
using methods appropriate to the depiction of behavior of people in closed 
communities. This being so, Embree failed to give ia conceptual framework 
for the analysis of Thai social organization in structural terms. 

However, this failure should not deter us. On the contrary, we should press 


1Maurice Duverger, Party Politics and Pressure Groups, 1972, pp. 101-2. 

2As a committee member of the Union for Civil Liberty (Thailand), the author is often 
asked, with expectations of a positive answer, whether the Union intends to become a 
political party. 

*John F. Embree, “Thailand: A Loosely-Structured Social System,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 52 (1950), pp. 181-93. 

‘See Hans Dieter Evers, (ed.), Loosely Structured Social Systems: Thailand in Com- 
parative Perspective, 1969, in particular Boonsanong Punyodyana, “Social Structure, 
Social System and Two Levels of Analfsis.” 
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on. Macro-sociological models have been provided by Riggs and Jacobs, but 
there remains a gap between macro-sociology and micro-sociology, the 
bridging of which is a persistent problem area in sociology generally. Our 
attempt here is to develop the idea of patron-client system as such a gap- 
bridger while simultaneously questioning the idea that tracition and mod- 
ernity are ‘always at opposite poles. 

The hypothetical model of the patron-client system may be built up from 
the ‘anthropological ethnographies on patron-client relationships. Such eth- 
nographies have, however, tended to stress the dyadic nature of the relation- 
ship ‘and thus dwelt at the level of interpersonal relations. A later shift in 
emphasis from the dyad to the triad opens the way for the linking of patron- 
client and social network concepts which would prove useful in the building 
of a system model.’ This implies that we look at the patron-client relationship 
as one which is similar to instrumental friendship in which “each member of 
the dyad acts as a potential connecting link to other persons outside the 
dyad” as contrasted with emotional friendship which “involves a relation be- 
tween an ego and alter in which each satisfies the emotional need of his oppo- 
site number.”” In this sense, friends are actual or potential intermediaries be- 
tween ego and the person whose resource ego requires. ‘The line connecting 
ego and this alter is made up by the mobilization of various friends’ and 
friends of friends’ personal contracts and can be depicted as a social net- 
work.® 

Though similar to instrumental friendship, patron-client relationships are 
distinguished from the former by the situation of unequal control over re- 
sources, giving us an asymmetrical relationship. It needs to be recognized 
further that such relationships are total relationships and any separation of 
economic, social and political spheres of action from each o-her only denies 
their inherent logic. For instance, the relationship between the landowner 
and the peasant-tenant is not merely an economic relationship but has impli- 
cations of support for the tenant’s family and also the tenant’s building for 
his landowner patron. Furthermore, though it may be argued that the client 
is in a disadvantaged position but, even if this is recognized by him, it still 
is not easy for him to discontinue the relationship. This is because a situation 
of debt bound by the generalized norm of reciprocity had already been built 


For bibliography and discussion on this subject, see: P. Jumbala, “Sogial Network: 
Concept and Application,” unpublished B. Phil. paper, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of York, 1972, and P. Jumbala, “Patron-Client Relations, Entourage System and 
Development,” unpublished B. Phil. paper, Department of Sociology, University of York, 
1973. 

Jeremy Boissevain, “Patronage in Sicily,” Man, 1:1 (1966), p. 18. 

Eric R. Wolf, “Kinship, friendship and patron-client relations” in M. Banton, (ed.), 
The Social Anthropology of Complex Societies, A. S. A. Monograph, 4, London, Tavi- 
stock, 1966, p. 10. 

®The problem of depiction and levels of emergence of social networks, action-sets, non- 
groups and quasi-groups are much more complex than can be dealt with here. For further 
details see Jumbala (1972, 1973). 
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up.? This explains the not infrequent fact that such relationships span many 
generations and prevail in the face of change. 

Looked at in this way, the patron-client network has “a cone-shaped struc- 
ture with a patron superintendent over a coterie of clients at lower sta- 
tions,”?° diagramatically depicted as follows: 
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The important differences in the structure of the two types are that in the 
horizontal type, any individual can take the place of any other within the 
group, and a new member stands on the same footing as all the other mem- 
bers, while in the vertical type, the individual’s group participation is regu- 
lated by his established relation to a given group member—A. The absence 
of A in this case would make the sustaining of the group extremely difficult. 

This comparison between these two ideal-types clarifies the theoretical dif- 
ference between the Western model of permanent formal groups and the 
network group which documentary materials show to be typical of group 
formation in Thailand and other countries such as Japan, Italy, East Africa 
and Latin America. In terms of particular groups, network groups have less 


*Alvin Gouldner, “Norm of Reciprocity: A Preliminary Statement,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXV (1960), p. 165. 
joe Van Roy, Economic Systems of Northern Thailand, Structure and Change, 
2p. 115. 
“See Chie Nakane, Japanese Society, 1973, pp. 92-66. 
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permanency, though this method of social organization has not become ir- 
relevant even in the “Development” period. 

Turning to Thailand, the patron-client system which derived from inter- 
personal nelations was the likely origin of the patriarchal political arrange- 
ment (Por Muang) of the Sukhothai period. This patriarchal system evolved 
into what Weber called patrimonial bureaucracy.!* 

‘The patriarchal system which depended on the administration of the realm 
by relatives of the rulers proved limiting when the realm expanded in area 
and population. It necessitated the building of a machinery which recruited 
non-relatives into it. Though more systematic, this system did not differen- 
tiate between functions ‘as in the Western industrial model. Importantly, it 
did not conceptually distinguish between private and public interests. This 
meant that local lords and administrators could build up their own material 
and human resources and thus at times were able to challenge the ruler’s 
authority. Therefore, the patrimonial system, though attempting to gain ab- 
solute central power, found it difficult to do so completely. 

Rabibhadana provides supportive historical evidence on the Thai system 
which may be considered as a formalized patron-client formation which 
attempted to exercise social and political control over the whole society: 

The Thai, extremely conscious of the importance of manpower, divided 
the Kingdom into groups of men, each with a chief who served as a re- 
sponsible member of a staff-line patron-client structure ...in the formal 
organization of Thai society, the basis of organisation was a hierarchy 
of client and patron relationships.1% 


He observed further that complete integration into the formal structure 
never occurred. Formal and informal systems existed side by side and were 
in competition with each other. In times of war, the formal system was dom- 
inant; but after a while informal clientships began to grow, giving rise to 
political factions which became a threat to the power of the King.’* This 
Thai historical evidence thus supports the Weberian notion of the partri- 
monial society. 

This effective control of the provinces by the central administration was 
recognized by King Chulalongkorn who, catalyzed by the need to ward off ` 
European colonization, launched a series of administrative reforms in the 
1890s to bring about national unity and efficient administration. The entry 
of Siam into international trade meant the introduction of a market system 
which reduced the economic self-sufficiency of the provinces. This facilitated 
the centralization of government in the financial field and the latter in turn 


2H, Gerth and C. W. Mills, (eds.), From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, 1958, p. 
2 


7. 

Akin Rabibhadana, The Organization of Thai Society in the Early Bangkok Period, 
1782-1873, Data Paper No. 74, S.E. Asia Program, Cornell University, 1969, pp. 77 and 
126. 

14Tbid., p. 183. 3 
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formed the basis for the centralization in other fields. It is not now doubted 
that the centralization part of the policy was successful. However, though 
Western concepts of administration lay behind the reforms, functional dif- 
ferentiation after the Western model did not come into effect to any extent. 
Therefore, it can be said that the administrative reforms were mere in- 
corporations of Western technologies into the operations of the existing 
patrimonial bureaucracy rather than a marked shift towards the form and 
content of the legal-national kind of bureaucracy.’ 

All in all, what resulted from the juxtaposition of the static-agrarian and 
the expansive-industrial type of societies meant the creation in Thai society 
of a mixed system with its own dynamics. Though important in its contribu- 
tion to the aversion of Western colonization, it also created an inflexible and 
more centralized system which became increasingly inappropriate of pro- 
cesses of change in the environment. The 1912 plot against Rama VI and the 
1932 coup d’état, both initiated by bureaucrats, were consequences of the in- 
ability of the system to cope with a minority of its members, particularly 
those educated in Europe, whose expectations of individual mobility were not 
sufficiently fulfilled.1® These two cases are more akin to the power wrangles 
between factions in the patrimonial bureaucracy itself rather than revolu- 
tions from outside the bureaucracy. This being so, the 1932 coup d’état did 
not bring about a significant change in the bureaucracy but created an op- 
portunity for bureaucrats to more absolutely exercise their power without 
the balancing force of the monarchical institution, theoretically on a set of 
morals (Tosapidh Raja Dhamma). The bureaucracy became unaccountable 
to any sovereign power since most governments since 1932 were composed 
of those who have climbed up to them by way of the bureaucratic ladder. 

We may summarize that the patron-client system under study is the result 
of the evolution of interpersonal relations of the patron-client kind which, 
through the extension of dyadic sets, form a network of people at various 
levels of society. In the Thai case, there were efforts to formalize this system 
but these were not totally successful. The influence of the West meant that 
the legitimacy of this system was questioned in such a way that it now is a 
doubted justification for the organization of the Thai bureaucracy. However, 
in behavioral terms, the Thai bureaucracy remains patron-client in character 
and has extended itself through the use of Western technology. 

This is to say that the patronage system is not confined to the Thai bureauc- 
racy but operates at various levels in the society. It is here pertinent to 
discuss the patronage relationship between the bureaucracy and extra- 
bureaucratic organizations as well as patronage within extra-bureaucratic 


See Thawatt Mokarapong, History of the Thai Revolution, a Study in Political Be- 
haviour, Bangkok, 1972, pp. 62-68. 

*°In this mixed system, the method of social mobility remains through individual mo- 
bility as it was in the original patronage system, though with some consideration of 
technical ability rather than through group mobility. For a discussion on individual and 
group mobility in relation to Thai sodiety, see Punyodyana in Evers, op. cit., pp. 98-103. 
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organizations. The reason for our emphasis up to now on the bureaucracy 
is dependent on our belief that interest groups and pressure groups cannot 
be adequately discussed without reference to it. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BUREAUCRACY 
AND EXTRA-BUREAUCRATIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The relationship may be discussed in terms of what are normally called 
the “formal” and “informal” systems. Interestingly, from our argument 
above, the “informal” system of patronage is indeed the rule rather than the 
“formal” legal-rational bureaucracy. This is to say that the patronage sys- 
tem explains the behavior of bureaucratic relations with those outside the 
bureaucracy more succinctly. For example, the bureaucracy pays lip-service 
to the idea of equal service to all, but in operational terms equality does not 
exist in society and the creation of debt through the giving of favors is the 
norm held by most bureaucrats. In this connection, a model built by Lom- 
nitz for Chile is illuminating :1* 
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There are two types of interrelationships. First, between bureaucrats and 
the upper class such as ministers and businessmen. The bureaycrat does 
favors for the businessman by neglecting the use of rationality in decision- 
making—for example, accepting a business project without open competi- 
tion. This has financial returns, being graft. In relation to the minister or 
politician, it may be allowing the use of government-owned property for 
private purposes, the recruitment of a minister’s client. A more complex 

"L. Lomnitz, “Acculturation, Markets and Economic Development,” in G. Dalton, 


(ed.), Studies in Economic Anthropology, American Anthropological Association, Wash- 
ington, 1971, p. 98, Fig. 2. 
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deal is one where the minister demands “exceptional” service for a business- 
man who is the minister’s friend. The returns are in kind, such as social 
prestige or promotion. 

Second, between the bureaucrat and the citizen. This is the giving of 
favors to relatives, friends and personal clients in special service or recruit- 
ment. The favor creates a debt repayable by the creation of a good name for 
the bureaucrat or even in financial terms. Since the bureaucrat obviously 
has more resources to distribute than the ordinary citizen, there is an on- 
going debt relationship. Furthermore, the giving of favors is confined to 
those who are trustworthy and thus does not imply equitable distribution. 

It must be noted here that these kinds of giving of favors serve to support 
the power base of the bureaucrats themselves as individuals and as a group. 
The doing of favors which are reciprocal and equal are done only among 
those considered social equals. 

These interpersonal links form the basis of bureaucracy-extra-bureaucracy 
relationships. Such networks have considerable influence on the structure 
and operations of extra-bureaucratic organizations and yet the subject has 
hardly been dealt with academically. 

There is no historical evidence of the existence of interest-groups in the 
early Bangkok period. The first documented interest-group appeared at the 
end of King Rama V’s reign, consisting of commercial associations orga- 
nized by the Chinese to look after their business interests. Chenvidyakarn 
summed up that “the Thai political system both under the Absolute Mon- 
archy and now does not accept the need for social groups which really 
mediate between the government and the individual and which would sig- 
nificantly compete with the institution of the Bureaucracy.”18 

Though there are some similarities, the differences between Chinese and 
Thai associations ‘are marked. One of these is the fact that the Chinese are 
built on the spirit of mutual help whereas the Thai are usually built down 
from the top. The Thai associations are usually entered into to receive gifts 
rather than to work for mutual benefit, and are therefore less permanent.1® 
These observations by Ratanamongalamas of the differences show his use of 
Western models without regard to the fact that in all societies members ex- 
pect returns from the group and the group only survives well when it provides 
such returns. The reason for their non-survival perhaps lies more in their 
originally being formed for personal gains through giving the least benefit 
to and expecting the least involvement by members. Ratanamongalamas’ 


18Montri Chenwidyakarn, “Kor kid bang prakarn nai ngai kotmai, nayobai satarana 
lae krabuan karn muang” (Economic Interest Groups in Thailand: Some Thoughts from 
the Legal, Public Policy and Political Process Angles), in Journal of Thammasat Uni- 
versity, 3:2 (February 1974), p. 49. 

2°Sawaeng Ratanamongalamas, “Klum Itipol: Kamnerd Bodbat Pu Sang Lae Tasana 
Kong Karn Plien Plaeng” (Pressure Groups: Origins, Originator’s Roles and Views on 
Change) in Chai-anand Samuddawanija, et al. (eds.), Sat Karn Muang (Political Ani- 
mal), Thai Watana, Bangkok, 1971, pp. 210-237. 
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own evidence that a person well-connected with the bureaucracy is most likely 
to be selected as leader supports this contention.?° 

Such evidence confirms our hypothesis of bureaucratic patronage of ex- 
tra-bureaucratic organizations. The question as to how far these “personal” 
groups affect government policy and bureaucratic procedures can only be 
answered through further research. Chenwidyakarn argues that commercial 
associations do not have much influence.?! However, his approach is essen- 
tially legalistic and neglects the possibility that informal influence on bureau- 
cratic procedures after legislation may be more important than pressure on 
the legislative process. This is not to deny the effect of laws. Laws are only 
part of the political situation which through threat limits the activities of 
pressure groups but does not prevent them from forming in actual as op- 
posed to legal terms. At least of equal importance to group formation/non- 
formation and group structure and limitations is surely government policy 
and bureaucratic procedures. Some examples of governmental and bureau- 
cratic intervention in the fields of agricultural cooperatives, workers’ asso- 
ciations and the Teachers’ Council will make this clear. 

Agricultural cooperatives have been set up by the government since 1916 
with a view to encouraging self-help. At first the cooperative movement ex- 
panded but later declined in numbers and membership after Sarit’s seizure 
of power in 1960. The reasons for their failure are traceable to the bureau- 
orats who set up the cooperatives for their own advancement and did not 
make evaluations as to their success. They lacked proper financial control 
and proper guidance. Instead, their activities were under close but incorrect 
governmental control. The people began to feel that the cooperative was not 
beneficial to them in the face of middlemen merchants in each locality. The 
cooperative movement, by becoming a tool for political and bureaucratic ad- 
vancement and control, could not achieve its purpose of helping the farmers 
to help themselves.?? j : 

‘Govermental intervention also applied to the-labor movement. At first, 
the government supported the setting up of the Central Labour Union in 
1947. In 1949, this union was accused of being associated with Communists 
and was legally dissolved, but existed in an underground fashion. In 1954, 
Prime Minister Pibul helped to set up the Thai Workers” Society to balance’ 
the power of the Central Labour Union. Committed members are military 
and police officials. The organization of labor is by no means extensive and 
much of this is administered by non-laborers as a weapon of control.?4 


Ibid., p. 219. 

210p. cit., pp. 67-68. 

*2Supachai Manuspaibool, “Thailand’s Cooperative Movement: Half a Century of 
Stagnation” in S. Manuspaibool, (ed.), The Cooperative Movement and National Eco- 
nomic and Social Development, Social Science Association Press, Bangkok, 1972, pp. 8- 


8. 

*8Pasuk Pongpaichit, “Wiwatanakarn Buang Ton Kong Samaggom Lukjang nai Utsa- 
hakam Thai” (The Development of Workers’ Associations in Thai Industry), in P. Pong-- 
paichit and N. Vitchapan, Kah Jang Lae Raeng Ngan Sampun nai Utsahakam Thai 
(Wage and Labour Relations in Thai Industry}, Kurusapa Press, Bangkok, 1972. 
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The third example of the Teachers’ Council is a clear example of both legal g 
and administrative intervention in the operation of what is made to appear 
as a teacher’s interest group. The law provides for 12 seats out of 27 in the 
committee to be filled by ex-officio officials from the Ministry of Education. 
The other members have usually been educational administrators at the 
provincial level. Membership is compulsory for all teachers in government 
schools. The Council has responsibilities for the promotion and punishment 
of teachers. All in all, the Council is more a part of the bureaucracy than a 
teachers’ association. The legal backing provides it with a weapon to block 
any alternative group-formation. 

Such evidence suggests that our idea of an interpersonal basis of group 
formation and the resultant patron-client network is not far from the truth. 
This model is not only useful for the depiction of internal structure of groups 
but also provides a way of tracing the connections which groups have with 
bureaucrats and the relationships between groups. This last is supported by 
Ratanamongalamas in connection with the “interlocking directorates” of 
Chinese organizations, but whether such interlocking brings about coopera- 
tion between them varies from case to case.4 

Up to 1972, it can be said that the influence of groups on legal provision 
and administrative practices have been minimal except for associations of 
those with ‘Chinese origin. Their success can probably be attributed to their 
tradition of extended family grouping, their experience of difficulties as im- 
migrants necessitating close cooperation, and their superior economic power. 
Such was the picture of group-formation in Thai society under restrictive 
social and political conditions before the October Uprising. We now go on 
to discuss the new groups which emerged one or two years before and those 
which have appeared since the Uprising. 

THE UPRISING AND PRESSURE GROUPS 

Briefly, it may be argued that Thai society experienced a state of con- 
fusion of values for some time and this was accentuated in the last few years 
by the flooding of American culture and mass media. This created in urban 
areas an increase in the gap in the values held by the generaticns. In short, 
a conditien of anomie existed in Thai society, particularly in Bangkok. 

The partial acceptance of Western values also created a high demand for 
imports. This, together with the stagnation of the agricultural economy 
(which created queues to buy the subsistence food, rice) and the develop- 
ment trend of centralizing industry for the benefit of the well-to-do iand the 
business sector, meant a condition of sucking the products of labor from the 
rural areas. This also exerted a pull on the rural labor force into the urban 
areas regardless of employment opportunities. Furthermore, graduate un- 
employment became evident, thus creating dissatisfaction among university 
students leading to an increasing interest in politics together with a search 
for new values. 


——————— e 
“Op. cit., p. 222, 
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In political terms, the Thanom-Prapass government held an operational 
® “theory” of Polarization-Paralyzation. This meant the increasing harassment 
of those who disagreed with them and included among these middle-of-the- 
road liberals who were suspected of having contacts with Communists. This 
situation meant for them only two choices—to work against the government 
even though this meant taking extremist position, or to let the government 
paralyze them, that is, to stay absolutely quiet. There was in effect no active 
choice apart from Fascism or Communism. Those with democratic ideals 
were paralyzed in this situation and hence interest or pressure-group forma- 
tion was made unusually difficult except for the students. 

The students were originally very parochial. However, their social con- 
sciousness had been gradually growing for some time. Cooperation in sport- 
ing activities both as players and supporters as an experience in crowd 
behavior should not be overlooked. The National Student Centre of Thailand 
(NSCT), founded in 1969, originally confined its activities to public welfare 
programs. They soon moved on to an anti-Japanese goods campaign. Finally, 
they focussed their attention on the wrongs of the Thanom-Prapass govern- 
ment as exemplified in the Thung Yai issue, the Ramkamhaeng Rector issue 
and, with ex-students as the vanguard, the massive demonstration to demand 
the constitution, the event which led to the overthrow of the Thanom-Prapass 
govenment in October 1973. The distinctiveness of students lies in their hav- 
ing common places of work, a factor which most other groups lack, their 
not having been numbed by the bureaucratic practices, and their not having 
to worry about the family. As far as is known, they were not supported by 
any unit of the bureaucracy or politicians. The aforesaid threat of unem- 
ployment and the Cabinet’s command that universities should not provide 
a public forum awakened many students to the need to take action to safe- 
guard their human rights. 

The Uprising brought ‘about some changes in Thai politics—a change in 
government and the intention of the new government to promulgate quickly 
a democratic constitution. However, social and economic conditions have 
not changed. There remains a confusion of values among the urban popula- 
tion, nor has there been any improvement in economic conditions. On the 
other hand, the increase in consciousness about the need for democracy might 
well influence the form and content of group formation. If we assume change 
towards the democratic ideal, we would expect much less emphasis on per- 
sonalities, friendship networks and dependence on personal con{acts with 
bureaucrats with an attendant increase in members’ participation in decision- 
making and operations within the group. Such characteristics of permanent 
interest-groups after the Western model would be the anti-hypothesis of our 
patronage model. 

An analysis of the structure and the relationship between structure and 
members’ participation of various new groups is here presented in an attempt 
to test this anti-hypothesis. We begin with the NSCT which as an organiza- 
tion concentrated on particular issues. Its structure was composed of a policy- 
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making committee made up of chairmen of university student associations. 
The administrative committee underneath this body had little say in policy- 
making. The structure was therefore highly centralized. The selection of 
chairmen of student associations had stressed experiences in sporting and 
social activities and not knowledge on economic, social and political issues. 
The selection of committee members therefore was an easy ex-officio appoint- 
ment rather than recruitment according to the needs of the job. This raised 
criticisms within the NSCT itself and led to the resignation of the committee 
about one month after the October Uprising, supposedly to reform the struc- 
ture and elect new leaders. During this caretaking period, the author asked 
a high-ranking official of the political section of the NSCT whether there 
would be a structural change. The answer was, “I don’t know.” This 
shows that decision-making even at this crisis point was still held by a few 
people. When new elections were held, the structure had hardly changed at 
all and it was a foregone conclusion that the committee would remain largely 
the same as before. 

It can be observed that the NSCT leaders in practice still did not open the 
organization to wider participation nor did they consider the importance of 
changing the organizational structure from one which succeeded in times 
of confrontation to one more in keeping with the spirit of democracy or the 
new conditions needing the release of creative energies. 

Out of the conflicts within the NSCT, the Federation of Independent Stu- 
dents of Thailand (FIST) was formed of “free student” groups both in uni- 
versities and technical colleges. So-called representatives from these groups 
form the central committee of FIST with a coordinator in Seksan Prasertkul, 
a person of some personal fame in the student body. FIST is more politically 
motivated than NSCT and Seksan’s idea of Buddhist Socialism provides the 
ideal for the group. From participant observations of FIST’s activities on 
the labor problem, the author observed that there was use of ready-made 
theory without thorough analysis of the particulars of the problem in Thai 
society. The method of work of this group and many other groups lacks pa- 
tience and sophistication in analysis and reflects their hurried attitude to 
action. 

All in alf it is observed that though students are comparatively interested 
in politics, their organizations lack a structure which allows members to 
participate in decision-making and do not pay attention to the formation of 
a permanent basis of organization. Their activities tend to be news-snatch- 
ing and this, together with the lack of structures of participation, leads one 
to suspect that they are organizations of personal rulership rather than one 
built upon the democratic ideal. As for relations with outside patrons, there 
is no evidence to that effect, though with the emergence of political parties, 
infiltration by politicians would not be at all unlikely. At first, student or- 
ganizations competed with each other for fame, but after a while they have 
been cooperating successfully on particular issues. 

We turn now to workers’ associations which have increased their activities 
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in wage and welfare claims since the enactment of a labor law in 1972. Their 
leaders, however, admit that workers do not generally see the need to 
join their associations. They are frustrated by the workers’ lack of knowledge 
about the labor law and negotiation procedures. This self-admitted gap be- 
tween leaders and the ordinary workers suggests that such associations are 
not totally representative. Although leaders agree together that labor federa- 
tion formation should be legalized, they are sceptical about the actual forma- 
tion. From this, it is observed that the present leaders are afraid of losing 
power and that they suspect that high-ranking bureaucrats and ministers 
would infiltrate to support the candidacy of those who are ready to “sell 
out.”25 There is therefore a competition between the leaders’ own system of 
patronage and the patronage of bureaucrats and politicians. 

Another kind of interest-group is that of the teachers. Apart from the 
Private School Teachers’ Society and the Metropolitan School Teachers’ So- 
ciety which existed before, other associations have mushroomed since the 
Uprising. Of note are the Teachers’ Centre and the Teachers’ Union, which 
are distinctive in their attack on the Teachers’ Council. Though their methods 
of working are somewhat arbitrary, due primarily to the leaders’ inexperi- 
ence, they have caused some worries for the Teachers’ Council. They also 
stand in danger of being influenced by the Ministry of Interior which is in 
competition with the Ministry of Education for control over primary schools. 

Another category of pressure groups includes those which avow to serve 
the general public rather than their own interests. The ones worth mention- 
ing are People for Democracy and the Union for Civil Liberty. People for 
Democracy transformed itself from a constitution-demanding group to one 
concerned with human rights and constitutionalism. An open election was 
held in which Thirayuth Boonmee, an ex-student leadergwas elected its co- 
ordinator.?® It has staged many demonstrations since the uprising and has 
run a propagating democracy program. At first, there was close cooperation 
with student groups, but it later became more individualistic until the Com- 
munist Suppression issue at Na-Srai?’ led them to recognize the need to court 
the support of other groups. The Coordinator would seem to play an impor- 
tant role and it can be said that little consultation with but a few members 
had been done. s 

The Union for Civil Liberty?’ is noted for its domination by university 


*6On January 20, 1974, General Sawaeng Senanarong, Minister at the Prime Minister’s 
Office (both in the Thanom and the present government), opened the new office of the 
Labour Centre of Thailand. This is an example of open patronage by a politician. 

*°People for Democracy Magazine, 1:1 (November 15, 1973). 

27People for Democracy group led by Thirayuth Boonmee alleged that government 
officials burned the village of Baan Na Sai, February 12-13, 1974. 

2®The author is a committee member of the, Union for Civil Liberty. Therefore, the 
readers may wish to make corrections for biases. 
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Lecturers?’ though its-membership is open to all. Its aim is to protect basic 
human rights which are the basis for democracy. Its constitution states that 
it is apolitical—that is, it will not be the tool for the seeking of power nor 
will it support any particular group or interest. Elections of officials are to 
be done by a general meeting of members and no one can serve more than 
one period of tenureship.®° Such a safeguard shows its ideal of being a pres- 
sure group rather than a political party and its wish to prevent the monop- 
olization of power. Its activities have been wide-ranging but noticeably 'at- 
tentive to reason. The present committee is trying to involve members in 
decision-making and operations. Sometimes it makes use of the “lobby” 
method on members of the National Legislative Assembly. This suggests an 
alternative method which differs from the use of personal contacts with 
bureaucrats. 

From this brief survey of new pressure groups, ‘one cannot say that there 
is a clear trend towards the anti-hypothesis of the democratic model, though 
the citizen groups with members from various professions do show more 
understanding of democratic procedures than student groups. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that some of their committee members have had educa- 
tional training in democratic countries and do not accept normative behavior 
of the Thai bureaucracy in any case. In general terms, however, there is little 
to suggest that our patronage model will be inappropriate to the study of 
pressure groups in the new environment, though admittedly there is need 
for considerably more care and sophistication in the development and use 
of this model.*? 


FUTURE TRENDS 


Although it is too premature to say anything definite about the future of 
pressure groups ir? Thailand, possible alternative directions can be projected 
as problem areas for further research. In terms of the relationship between 


2°This is reflected in the 15-man committee, which includes eight Lecturers. It is 
noticeable that although Lecturers are usually active members of pressure groups, there 
is still no university lecturers’ association at the national level. While Faculty Councils 
are being set up, the break-out of institutions is doubtful. Apart from these, it is worth 
asking whetker the Social Science Association of Thailand and The Political Scientist 
Association of Thailand are academic associations or are tending towards the seizure of 
political power. 

®°Lakkarn, Watuprasong Kong Sahapap (Rules and Aims of the Union for Civil Lib- 
erty), November 1973; Thammanoon Sahapap (Constitution of the Union), November 
1973. . 

81When the preliminary Thai version of this paper was presented to a group of mem- 
bers of the Social Science Association of Thailand on February 2, 1974, the author was 
asked why no mention was made of “communist insurgents” as a pressure group. The 
answer was that the author did not wish to overstep the bounds of his knowledge. Sub- 
sequent thought on this matter gives the author the idea that one might ask whether 
“communist insurgents” have in mind a patronage model of Thai society and, if they 
have, how they interpret it. Do they see it as something undesirable and therefore do 
not use it, or as a fact of life and therefore build their own patronage system? If the 
second strategy is chosen, then we might say that they are in competition with the gov- 
ernment in the building of patronage systems, and the most effective system will be the 
ultimate winner. f ; 
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pressure groups and political parties, we have already observed that pres- 
sure groups lie at the problemmatical boundary between the social and politi- 
cal systems. In terms of Western theory, pressure groups do not seek power, 
at least not directly; but in terms of the Thai historical situation, this belief 
is not held by most people. This gives rise to frequent questions as to whether 
pressure groups would become political parties and some pressure groups 
are being organized with a view to becoming political parties when the law 
allows. With this kind of pressure and the aforementioned infiltration by 
politicians and bureaucrats into pressure groups, the movement can be two- 
ay. 

T In theoretical terms, one can see that pressure groups and political parties 
have complementary roles. Pressure groups raise questions about particular 
issues and interests rather than making policies according to political ideol- 
ogies. The fact that pressure groups do not need to seek power means that 
they are able to adhere to principles better than political parties which have 
to worry about winning seats in parliament. Cooperation between pres- 
sure groups is theoretically more possible than that between political parties. 
A certain pressure group may support a party on a particular issue while 
supporting another party on another issue. There are three theoretical pos- 
sibilities of cooperation with political parties: (1) pressure groups superin- 
tendent over political parties; (2) pressure groups subordinate to political 
parties; and (3) an equal relationship between pressure groups and politi- 
cal parties. 

The form of pressure groups and their relationships to political parties 
and politicians in Thailand in the future obviously depends partly on the 
political situation. If there is a coup d’état setting up a government which 
limits political participation, then pressure groups will haye to change dras- 
tically to suit the situation. If, however, democratic constitutionalism is es- 
tablished, then pressure groups would be able to evolve according to their 
own dynamics. 

Pressure group formation may be according to these models which are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive at any one time: 

1) Remain as before with internal patron-client system and a patronage 

relation to the bureaucracy. 

2) Give rise to a mixed form which would mean greater ellcioncy i in the 
operation of the patronage system to include a larger number and 
categories of people. Externally, they may build up more permanent 
contacts with politicians and political parties as additional or alterna- 
tive means of influence to those connections with bureaucrats. 

Turn into interest/pressure groups according to the Western model 
using reason and democratic procedures to formally pressure parlia- 
mentarians and bureaucrats at various levels together with “lobbying.” 

In my opinion, the mixed system, though the most difficult to depict, is the 
most likely. The ability of pressure groups to maintain autonomy from the 
bureaucracy, politicians and political parties will depend on their ability to 
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cooperate with each other. This will enable them to cover a wider range of 
problems and to elicit greater support than to work separately. However, 

_ this does not mean that a permanent coalition is a possibility, but only co- 
operation on specific issues in which interests coalesce. Whether this will be 
in the direction of functional differentiation, one cannot say at present and 
there is no evidence to suggest a move in that direction. 

This article is posed as the beginning of a discussion on what theory 
should be used to explain the structure and behavior of pressure groups in 
Thailand. It is hoped that it will stimulate discussion on the topic to move 
towards a theory which is suitable. Such a theory needs to be dynamic in 
terms of the time and problem dimensions, It is hoped that this paper on 
group formation will not only be useful for the discussion about pressure 
groups but also about the bureaucracy, the relationships between the bu- 
reaucracy and extra-bureaucratic organizations and a political party system. 





PRUDHISAN JUMBALA is Lecturer jn the Faculty of Political Science, Chulalongkorn 
University, Bangkok, Thailand. 


THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS OF 
TAIWAN, 1966-72 
/ Chen Fu Chang* 


‘Lie purpose of this essay is to analyze the development of Taiwan’s 
balance of payments and its relation to the domestic economy in the period 
from 1966 to 1972—i.e., after the termination of the U.S. aid program in 
1965. It appears that except for the year 1968, a balance of payments surplus 
was achieved in combination with a high rate of economic growth. There 
was in general much harmony between the balance of payments and eco- 
nomic growth. First, the inflow of capital helped to finance the deficit in the 
current account of the balance of payments, providing additional resources 
for domestic capital formation. With economic growth geared especially 
toward exports, later exports exceeded imports, resulting in ‘a current ac- 
count surplus. The experience provides an interesting case where the inflow 
of capital (previously U.S. aid) and expansion of trade functioned as an 
engine of economic growth along the traditional pattern. But the tremen- 
dous surplus that the inflow of capital and the surplus jn the current ac- 
count combined to create in recent years have given rise to difficulties in 
monetary control, and now threaten the economy with inflationary develop- 
ments. 


THE OVERALL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS POSITION 


The balance of payments is a summary record of all transactions of a 
country with the rest of the world during a given period of time. Because of 
its double-entry nature with each transaction recorded as both a debit and a 
credit, the balance of payments must always balance in the sense that the 
total debits equal the total credits (except for errors and omissions). How- 
ever, this accounting balance is of no analytical meaning. For an analysis 
of the overall balance of payments position, a meaningful way is to segregate 
from the total transactions those items that are of a balancing or induced 
character, i.e., the financing undertaken in response to the rest of the balance 
of payments. Practically, this comes to the movement of international re- 
serves. Since foreign exchange is subject to control in Taiwan, international 


*This study was facilitated by a financial gragt from the National Sciences Council, 
Republic of China. 
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reserves may conveniently be defined as the net foreign assets of the banking 
system. As thus defined, the overall balance of payments showed a surplus 
over the period except for a deficit in 1968, and the surplus has been espe- 
cially pronounced in recent years. 

A summary of the balance of payments of Taiwan from 1966 to 1972 is 
presented in Table 1. For the period as a whole, the net surplus amounted 
to NT$46,342 millions (NT$40 = US$1), of which about half was from the 
surplus of 1972, and more than 80% from the surpluses of the last three 
years. To find out how the surplus came about, let us examine the various 
accounts of the balance of payments. 


The Current Account: The most important component of the current ac- 
count is the trade account. Over the years, both exports and imports in- 
creased steadily. As shown in Table 1, the exports increased by 450%, 
while the imports increased by 300% from 1966 to 1972. The rate of in- 
crease initially was higher in imports than in exports, and thus the deficit 
in the trade balance enlarged from 1966 to 1968. However, since 1969 the 
nate of increase of exports has surpassed that of imports. As a result, the 
deficit shrank to a negligible amount in 1969, and thereafter gave way to 
surpluses. For the whole period, there was a net surplus of NT$33,229 mil- 
lions. The improvement in the trade account has resulted partly from the 
accumulation of capital investment in the export-oriented industries over the 
past years, and partly from the realignment of exchange rates in the 1971 
Smithsonian Agreement. With the value of the NT dollar pegged to the US 
dollar, it was depreciated vis-a-vis some currencies of major industrial 
countries, particularly the Japanese Yen, and hence the competitive position 
of Taiwan’s expérts was greatly strengthened. 

While the balance of trade account was improving, the balance of services 
account showed an increasing deficit after 1966. This was largely due to in- 
creases in transportation, insurance, and certain other services, most of which 
were rendered by foreign institutions, as both exports and imports were in- 
creasing. To a lesser extent, the increasing deficit was also due to an increase 
in investment income of foreigners in Taiwan as the investment of for- 
eigners continuously accumulated over the years. On the other hand, the 
travel expenditures by foreigners increased significantly. However, the in- 
crease in receipts did not match the increase in payments. As a result, the 
services 4ccount showed an increasing deficit. As shown in Table 1, except 
for a surplus for the year 1966, there were deficits for each year from 1967 
to 1972 with a net deficit of NT$18,807 millions for the whole period. For 
the current account as a whole, it showed deficits for the years from 1966 
to 1970, and surpluses for 1971 and 1972. For the whole period, there was 
a net surplus of NT$14,422 millions. 

The Unilateral Transfer Account: The unilateral transfer account was not 
an important item after the tergiination of the U.S. aid program. For the 
period under review, it showed a net credit balance from year to year though 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Balance of Payments of Taiwan, 1966-72. 
In millions of NT dollars 





(NT$40 = US$1) 
1966 1967 1968 
Transactions Credit Debit Credit Debit Credit Debit 
Current Account 

Merchandise 21,746 23,441 26,199 28,664 33,035 35,991 

Services 4,659 4,008 5,752 6,124 8,626 11,015 
Transporation & Insurance (856) (2,195) (2,056) (3,460) (2,063) (4,737) 
Investment income (339) (414) (444) (657) (477) (1,196) 
Travel (817) (146) (1,863) (306) (2,589) (636) 


Government expenditure (1,867) (589) (1,640) (850) (2,409) (1,915) 
(not included in other items) 


Miscellaneous (780) (644) (249) (851) (1,088) (2,531) 
Balance on current account 1,044 2,837 5.345 





Unilateral Transfers Account 








Private (net) 726 : 1,048 611 
Government (net) 221 73 33 
Balance on unilateral 
transfers account 947 975 644. 
Capital Account 
Direct investment (net) 336 1,063 1,091 
Other long-term 
capital (net) 920 5,036 3,504 
Short-term capital (net) 1,629 1,656 © 2,094 
Balance on capital 
account 2,885 4,443 2,501 
Errors and Omissions (net) 2 264 484, 
Movement in International 
Reserves (net) 2,790 2,317 1,716 





Sources: The Central Bank of China, ‘Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly. 





the amount of balance was not of great significance. For the whole period, 
the net credit balance totalled NT$4,586 millions as shown in Table 1. 

The Capital Account: The capital account showed a continuous net inflow 
of capital. It also accelerated ‘before the Government of Republic of China 
withdrew from the United Nations in 1971. As shown in Table 1, the net in- 
flow of capital from 1966 to 1972 totalled NT$25,948 millions. While the 
inflow of capital largely took the form of long-term lending, direct invest- 
ment became increasingly important except for a setback after withdrawal 
from the United Nations. This was largely due to the improvement of the in- 
vestment climate in general and the provision of tax incentives to investment 
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1969 1970 1971 1972 
a a a a a a a 
Credit Debit Credit Debit Credit Debit Credit Debit 





43,256 44,012 58,603 55,043 81,888 70,250 119,180 93,277 
9,804 11,010 10,642 14,789 13,642 18,893 16,330 22,423 
(2,218) (4,979) (2,448) (6,396) (2,304) (7,448) (2,656) (7,917) 
(759) (1,603) (1,898) (2,571) (1,823) (3,308) (2,063) (3,676) 
(2,671) (513) (3,588) (1,051) (4,581) (1,833) (5,182) (3,123) 
(2,040) (808) (1,014) (1,050) (720) (1,052) (1,453) (L811) 


(2,121) (3,107) (2,194) (3,721) (4,214) (5,252) (4,976) (6,396) 











1,962 587 6,387 19,810 

350 612 343 600 

38 55 93 115 

312 557 436 715 

2,055 2,456 2,057 948 

3,854 2,105 1,556 2,681 
1,3700 2,732 1,906 1,049 

4,539 7,293 1,707 2,980 

694 58 202 210 
3,583 7,321 8,732 23,315 





in particular. With respect to the flow of short-term capital, it varied from 
year to year. Over the whole period, the inflow and outflow were to a large 
extent balanced out. As foreign exchange is controlled, the inflow of capital 
can not be repatriated without prior approval, and therefore the inflow of 
short-term capital was largely of commercial credit. As new credits were ex- 
tended, the existing credits continuously came to maturity. With a difference 
in timing between the extension of new credits and the maturity of existing 


*It should be noted that the short-term capital does not include that under import 
usance letters of credit, which are cgnsidered as a liability of the banking system and 
deducted from the foreign assets in arriving at the net international reserves. 
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e 
credits, it was natural to swing from a net inflow to a net outflow. 

The net inflow of capital, except for 1968, more than offset the deficits in 
the current account. As 2 result, there were surpluses in the overall balance 
of payments in spite of the current account deficits in 1966, 1967 and 1969 
respectively. But the net inflow of capital in 1968 was not sufficient to offset 
the current account deficit, leaving an overall deficit. In 1970, with the 
current account almost balanced out, the inflow of capital led to a large 
overall surplus. After 1971, the deficit in the current account gave way to a 
surplus which, with the inflow of capital, combined to create tremendous 
overall surpluses. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND Economic GROWTH 
International and domestic economic activities are closely interrelated. 

Foreign trade both affects and is affected by national income. The effect of 
foreign trade on national income is clearly seen from the basic equation of 
national income: 

Y=C+I+G+X-M 
where: 

Y = GNP 

C = consumption 

I = domestic investment 

G = government expenditures 

X = exports (consisting of goods and services) 

M = imports (consisting of goods and services) 


The component “X —M” in the above equation corresponds to the current 
account in the balance of payments. So far as its direct effect on the level of 
money income is concerned, it is quite clear that an increase in exports gen- 
erates a corresponding increase in national income while an increase in im- 
ports results in a corresponding decrease in national income, and vice versa. 
Therefore, if X = M, its effect is neutral. If X > M, it exerts an expansion- 
ary effect, while it has a deflationary effect if X < M. Since changes in na- 
tional income will still generate successive expenditure-income rounds, if its 
indirect effect is taken into account it will be a multiplier. In this connection, 
the effect of foreign trade on the level of money income taken by itself was 
deflationary for the years from 1966 to 1970, but expansionary for 1971 and 
1972. 

However, the effect of foreign trade on the level of money income would 
not be as significant as its effect on the efficiency of allocation of resources. 
While the effects of exports and imports on the level of money income are 
offset, an expansion of foreign trade results in an extension of the market. 
In general, the larger the market, the greater will be the extent of specializa- 
tion. The more extensive the specialization, the more efficient the allocation 
of resources, or the higher the productivity. In this regard, Taiwan’s foreign 
trade has greatly contributed to efficiency in the allocation of resources, and 
thereby helped economic growth. 
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TABLE 2 


Foreign Trade and GNP, 1966-72 
In millions of NT dollars 


Total of Exports 

Years GNP % Exports* % Imports* % and Imports % 

1966 125,554 100 26405 210 27,449 219 53,854 42.9 
1967 143,045 100 31,951 22.3 . 34,788 24.3 66,739 46.6 
1968 167,975 100 41,661 248 47,006 28.0 88,667 52.8 
1969 190,806 100 53,060 27.8 55,022 28.8 108,082 56.6 
1970 218,428 100 69,245 31.7 69,832 32.0 139,077 63.7 
1971 249,275 100 95,530 383 89,143 35.8 184,673 74.1 
1972 292,355 100 135,510 46.4 115,700 39.6 251,210 86.0 


*Both exports and imports include services and factors’ income abroad. 
Sources: The Central Bank of China, Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly. 





The development of foreign trade and GNP from 1966 to 1972 is summar- 
ized in Table 2. Over the seven year period, exports and imports grew at 
average annual rates of ‘about 31% and 27% respectively. The rates of in- 
crease were much higher than that of the GNP, which increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of about 15%. Therefore, as percentages of the GNP, exports 
rose from 21% in 1966 to 46.4% in 1972, imports rose from 21.9% in 1966 
to 39.6% in 1972, and the total of exports and imports rose from 42.9% in 
1966 to 86% in 1972. The market for many of Taiwan’s industries are 
abroad, and most of its industries feed upon imported capital goods and raw 
materials, The rising proportions of both exports and imports to GNP reflect 
an allocation of «esources toward production in’ which the country has a 
comparative advantage. By extending the market, foreign trade has also 
made it possible to build up many industries on a sufficiently large scale to 
become economical, providing a stimulus to investment which would other- 
wise be lacking. Thus, trade, specialization, and investment have gone hand 
in hand, and thereby promoted productive efficiency and economic growth. 
With its limited domestic market and poor endowment of natural resources, 
it is quité evident that the growth would have been very limited without 
foreign trade. 

While foreign trade affects economic growth, the growth of the GNP also 
exerts an influence on foreign trade. Other things being equal, the larger the 
GNP, the greater will be the demand for imports. Therefore, it has sometimes 
been argued that rapid economic growth would be incompatible with a favor- 
able balance of payments. This is, however, an exercise in a priori reasoning. 
In fact, whether or not a high rate of economic growth and a favorable bal- 
ance of payments are compatible depends upon the structural development 
of the economy. So far as the economy of Taiwan is concerned, while the 
growth of the GNP increased the demand for imports, as its industrialization 
was primarily directed toward exports, the increase in exports exceeded that 
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in imports. As a result, a high rate of economic growth was accompanied by 
a favorable balance of payments. “Indeed, it is the success in increasing 
exports relatively to imports that makes Taiwan’s achievement in economic 
development highly commendable.”? 
CAPITAL INFLOW AND Domestic CAPITAL FORMATION 

While export-oriented industrialization made economic growth harmoni- 
ous with the balance of payments, the inflow of capital also helped to ease the 
balance of payments strains and to provide additional resources for domestic 
capital formation in the first years after the termination of the U.S. aid pro- 
gram in 1965. However, the inflow of capital together with the transfer re- 
ceipts that constitute a transfer of real capital (i.e., real resources) only 
corresponds to the deficit of the current account. This can be seen from the 





TABLE 3 


Domestic Capital Formation and Its Sources of Financing, 1966-71 
In millions of NT dollars 


ems 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
ross domestic capital formation 29,155 36,052 43,148 48,245 57,416 65,159 72,177 
s sources of financing 
Gross domestic savings* 27,164 32,255 38,172 45,747 56,140 70,936 91,988 
Inflow of capital (net) 2,885 4,443 2,501 4,539 7,293 1,707 2,580 
Transfer receipts (net) 947 975 644 312 557 436 715 
Increase (—) or decrease in 7 
international reserves -2,7190 -2,317 1,716 -3,583 -7,3821 -8,732 -23,815 
Errors and omissions ` 949 696 115 1,230 © 747 812 209 
Total 29,155 36,052 43,148 48,245 57,416 65,159 72,177, 
‘8 percentage of gross 
omestic capital formation s 
Gross domestic savings 93.17% 89.47% 88.47% 94.82% 97.78% 108.87% 127.45% 
Inflow of capital 9.90% 12.32% 5.80% 9.41% 12.70% 262% 3.57% 
Transfer receipts 3.25% 2.70% 149% 0.65% 097% 067% 099% 
Changes in international reserves -9.57% 6.48% 3.98% -743% -12.15% -13.40% -32.30% 
Errors and omissions 3.25% 194% 0.26% 2.55% 1830% - 1.24% 0.29% 


Gross domestic savings exclude external transfer receipts. 
ources: The Central Bank of China, Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly. e 





2Mo-Huan Hsing, Industrialization and Trade Policies in Taiwan, (offprint from 
Taiwan and Philippines: Industrialization and Trade Policies, published by Oxford 
University Press for The Development Center of the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development), The Institute of Economigs, Academia Sinica, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China, 1971, p. 157. i 
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variants of the above basic equation of national income. That is: 

C+1+G=Y+(M-X) . 
or: 

I= (Y-C-G) + (M-X) 
It is clear that the total resources available for private consumption, domestic 
investment, and government uses equal the GNP plus an import surplus 
(X < M) or minus an export surplus (X > M) or, alternatively, the source 
of domestic investment is equal to the domestic savings (Y-C-G) plus 
an import surplus or minus an export surplus, From the point of view of the 
balance of payment, a net debit (or credit) balance in the current account 
must equal a net credit (or debt) balance in the unilateral transfer, capital, 
and international reserves accounts taken together in allowing for errors and 
omissions since the total debits equal the total credits. This means an inflow 
of capital plus transfer receipts minus an increase (or plus a decrease) in 
international reserves in allowing for errors and omissions equal to the im- 
port surplus, which constitutes a transfer of real capital. 

‘The domestic capital formation and its sources of financing from 1966 to 
1971 are shown in Table 3. From 1966 to 1970, the net inflow of capital 
amounted to NT$21,661 millions together with a net transfer of receipts of 
NT$3,435 millions, of which NT$14,295 millions or about 57% was merely 
added to international reserves, and only NT$10,801 millions or about 43% 
used to finance the deficit of the current ‘account,? which contributed to the 
domestic capital formation. As a percentage of the domestic capital forma- 
tion, the net inflow of capital and transfer receipts in allowing for the in- 
crease in international reserves constituted only about 5%. Since 1971, with 
a surplus in the current account, not the inflow of capital and transfer receipts 
entirely but alse a part of domestic savings were invested in international 
reserves. Therefore, while the inflow of capital proved to be helpful in the 
early years after the termination of U.S. aid programs, it is no longer indis- 
pensable except for the input of technology and management that accom- 
panies direct investment. In the evolution of its balance of payments, Taiwan 
appears to have passed through the young and adult debtor stages into the 
matured debtor stage. 


: BALANCE or Payments SURPLUS AND THE Money SUPPLY 
With the surplus in the balance of payments, the money supply increased 
rapidly and, particularly in recent years, it has caused difficulties in monetary 
control. Since foreign exchange is controlled, all foreign exchange earned or 
needed must be sold to, or bought from, commercial banks, and all foreign 
exchange bought or sold by commercial banks must in turn be surrendered 
to, or replenished from, the Central Bank. Therefore, the surplus in the bal- 
ance of payments not only resulted in an equal increase in the money supply 
(or mear money), but also gave rise to an increase in the reserves of com- 


“This figure is somewhat different fgom the deficit of current account due to errors and 
omissions. 
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mercial banks. Under the present fractional reserve system, it entailed a mul- 
etiple expansion of bank credit and money supply (or near money). 

The changes in the monetary base and related factors, commercial bank4 

credit, and bank deposits from 1966 to 1972 are shown in Tables 4 and 5. 

For the 7 year period, the increase in foreign assets of the Central Bank 
amounted to NT$52,655 milions." The increase in recent years was especial- 
a a en ae 

~” TABLE 4 
Changes in Monetary Base and Related Factors, 1966-72. 
In millions of NT dollars 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 Total 
Changes in Assets of the 


Central Bank of China: 
Foreign Assets $ 885 $1,929 $ 830 $5,324 $8,183 $9,284 $26,220* $52,655 
Discounts & Advances : 
to Other Banks 505 1,561 2,134 -2,066 -128 1,520 -1,822 1,704 
Advances to Government 969 303 487 69 -68 -2,191 ~15 -446 
Securities 10 548 316 -342 294 -401 -192 233 
Total: 2,369 4,341 3,767 2,985 8,281 8,212 24,191 54,146 
Changes in Non-monetary 
Liabilities of the Central 
Bank of China: 
Government Deposits 1,412 1,194 1,500 1,467 1,483 -189 2,511 9,378 
Sino-American Development 
Fund Deposit -843 -978 -1,489 -165 -313 -255, 620 ~-3,423 
Deposits of Other Banks other 
than Reserve Deposits 351 430 57 2,759 4,363 @2,773 10,865 21,598 
Net Worth & Other Liabilities 126 51 -375 483 -163 -174 164 112 
Total: 1,046 697 -307 4,544 5,370 2155 .14,160 27,665 
Changes in Monetary Base: / 
Currency in Circulation 805 1,779 1,046 1,606 2,484 3,182 3,659 14,561 
Reserves of Other Banks 
Reserves Deposits at 
Central Bank 451 1,620 2,799 -3,047 646 2,600 e 5,771 10,840 | ; 
Cash in Vault 67 245 229 «4-118 -219 275 601 1,080 
Total: 1,823 3,644 4,074 -1,559 2,911 6,057 10,031 26,481. 


*Adjusted in allowing for changes in the book value of gold. 
Sources: The Central Bank of China, Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly. 





*Commercial banks refer to the whole banking system exclusive of the Central Bank. 

It may -be noted that the increase in foreign assets of the Central Bank is different 
from that in international reserves. This is because on the one hand there is a time lag 
between the time when the foreign exchanges are bought or sold by commercial banks 
and when those are surrendered or replenished from the Central Bank, and on the other 
hand the foreign liabilities of commercial banks are deducted from the foreign assets in 
arriving at the net international reserves. 
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ly large. The increase in 1972 accounted for about half of the total increase, 
and the increase in the last three years accounted for more than 80%. How- e 
ever, the increase in the foreign assets of the Central Bank was partly offset 
by changes in other factors affecting the monetary base. First, as ‘a policy, 
the savings deposits of the Postal Savings System and certain deposits of 
commercial banks were required to be redeposited with the Central Bank, 
and since November 1972 the Central Bank has issued certificates of time 
deposit to commercial banks which are not accounted as reserves. The total 
increase in these deposits from 1966 to 1972 amounted to NT$21,598 mil- 
lions. Second, fiscal operations also acted as an important off-setting factor. 
During the period, there was an increase in Government deposits with the 
Central Bank of NT$9,378 millions and a reduction of advances of the Cen- 
tral Bank to the Government of NT$446 millions. Allowing for other changes, 
the net result was an increase in the monetary base of NT$26,481 millions, 
of which NT$14,561 millions was absorbed by an increase in the currency 
in circulation and NT$11,920 millions added to the reserves of commercial 
banks. 





TABLE 5 


Changes in Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Banks*, 1966-72 
In millions of NT dollars 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 Total 
Changes in Assets: 
Cashin Vault . $ 67$ 245$ 229$ -118 $ -219$ 275$ 601 $ 1,080 
Reserve Deposits at the 
Central Bank e 451 1,620 2,799 -3,047 646 2,600 5,771 10,840 
. _ Other Deposits at the 
4 Central Bank 351 430 57 2759 4,363 2,773 10,865 21,598 
Foreign Assets 1,887 2,139 -1,752 112 1,893 2,781 4,812 11,372 
Loans & Investment 6,419 9,777 11,856 13,365 13,907 19,891 22,588 97,803 
Total: 9,175 14,211 13,189 13,071 20,090 28,320 44,637 142,693 
Changes in Liabilities: 
- Demand Deposits 1,743 2,928 1,744 2,418 3,687 7,409 11,473 31,402 
Time & Savings Deposits 5,997 6,110 4,440 8566 12,211 15,586 23,592 76,502 
-. Government Deposits 1,307 303 2,341 1,436 713 ~1,060 3,042 8,082 
” Sino-American Development 
Fund Deposits 454 — — — — — — 454 
` Borrowing from the : 
` Central Bank ` 505 1,561 2,134 2,066 -128 1,520 -1,822 1,704 
Foreign Liabilities -18 1,751 794 1,853 2,255 3,333 7,717 17,685 
Net Worth & Other Liabilities 95 1,558 1,736 864 1,352 1,532 635 1,772 
\ Total: 9,175 14,211 13.189 13,071 20,090 28,320 44,637 142,693 


*Commercial banks are referred to as the whole banking system excluding the Central Bank. 
Sources: The Central Bank of China, Taiwah Financial Statistics Monthly. 
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The increase in the reserves of commercial banks partly resulted in an 
expansion of bank credit, and partly in an accumulation of excess reserves. 
As shown in Table 5, total loans and investments of commercial banks in- 
creased by NT$97,803 millions over the period. There was still a large excess 
reserve left with the banking system, which at the end of 1972 reached more 
than NT$3,000 millions,’ excluding the certificate of time deposits at the 
Central Bank. In contrast to the increase in reserves and expansion of credit, 
there was an increase in total deposits of NT$107,904 millions, of which 
demand deposits increased by NT$31,402 millions and time and savings de- 
posits increased by NT$76,502 millions. Thus, the money supply, i.e., the 
currency in circulation plus demand deposits, increased from NT$14,845 
millions at the end of 1965 to NT$60,808 millions at the end of 1972, an 
average annual rate of increase of about 22%. The increases in recent two 
years were especially pronounced, amounting to about 30% and 33% re- 
spectively, and now threaten the economy with inflationary developments. 
As the year 1972 progressed, while the consumer prices increased by 4.3%, 
the advance in wholesale prices ran as high as 7.3%, the largest increase 
since 1964. Had the increase in foreign assets not been offset by changes in 
other factors, and had the banking system expanded credit to the fullest ex- 
tent with the increased reserves, the increase in the money supply (or near 
money) would have been still much higher. Therefore, the surplus in the 
balance of payments has come to create monetary difficulties. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After the termination of the U.S. aid program in 1965, the balance of pay- 
ments was in surplus except for the year 1968. The surplus first resulted from 
a net inflow of capital in excess of the deficit in the current account. With an 
export-oriented industrialization, later exports also exceeded imports, result- 
ing in a current account surplus. While the inflow of capital and expansion 
of trade functioned as an engine of economic growth, the tremendous surplus 
that the inflow of capital and the current account surplus combined to create 
in the recent years has brought the threat of inflation, Barring any severe 
contraction in world trade, the present trend would continue in the years to 
come. . 

To cope with such a situation, it seems to be desirable to limit the inflow 
of capital, particularly short-term capital, and to repeal certain existing im- 
port restrictions.” With the surplus i in the current account, the inflow of 
capital merely leads to increases in both international reserves and money 


eee Central Bank of China, Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly, January 1973, pp. 

The Government has recently taken action to place restrictions on issuing import 
usance letters of credit and to free almost all imports from restriction. While the inflow 
of capital under the import usance letters of credit does not affect the international re- 
serves position since it is deducted from the foreign assets in arriving at the net inter- 
national reserves, it does affect the foreign assgts of the Central Bank and thus the 
monetary base. 
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supply without economic significance except for the technology and manage- p 
ment the direct investments bring with it. In addition, it even entails a net 
loss to the economy as a whole if the interest rate on the inflow of capital is 
higher than on the deposits the Central Bank keeps abroad. A liberalization 
of imports will not only slow down the increase in the money supply and in- 
crease the resources available for domestic use, but it will also increase com- 
petition and promote technological progress. For further economic growth, 
emphasis should be put on furtherance of technology and management and 
improvement of social conditions. Success in these areas surely push the 
economy of Taiwan to a higher level. 





CHEN FU CHANG is Chairman of the Department of Banking, National Chengchi 
University, Taipeh, Taiwan, Republic of China. 





THE POLITICS OF LIN PIAO'S ee a 
ABORTIVE MILITARY COUP 


Ying-Mao Kau and 
Pierre M. Perrolle 


Ta dramatic uniqueness of contemporary Chinese political events is 
fascinating to Western observers and students of China. To the political 
analyst seeking patterns of occurrences of cross-national comparative value 
based on non-Chinese experiences, however, Chinese politics present a con- 
stant and difficult challenge. The prominent role assumed by the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) in China’s domestic politics in the 1960s, 
and since the Cultural Revolution especially, has made the Chinese case 
particularly relevant to the theoretical question of the political role of mili- 
tary organizations. Yet, the common pattern of a distinct and independent 
military establishment intruding on the civil authorities by exerting strong 
political pressures or by the outright assumption of political power has not 
been clearly applicable to China in which the lines between military and 
non-military have been blurred by a long revolutionary*history of organi- 
zational fusion between the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and the PLA; 
by the deliberate politicization of the army sanctioned by the political leader- 
ship; and by the extensive overlapping of political and military elites.? 

As academic debate has proceeded among Western students of Chinese 
politics concerning the political role of the PLA, especially its role during 
the Cultural Revolution, new and surprising events have taken place in 
China. The alleged military coup attempt against Mao Tse-tung by his suc- 
cessor-designate and Minister of Defense, Lin Piao, and the aftermath of 
Lin’s mysterious death on September 13, 1971, have presented a new chal- 
lenge to our understanding of civil-military relations in Chima and have 
raised far ranging questions concerning the Maoist model of army-building, 
leadership succession, elite factionalism and the policies of carrying forth 


10n the role of the PLA in China’s political system, see Ying-mao Kau et al., The 
Political Work System of the Chinese Communist Military (Providence: East Asia 
Language and Area Center, Brown University, 1971); Ellis Joffe, Party and Army 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965); and John Gittings, The Role of the 
Chinese Army (London: Oxford University Press, 1967); Ying-mao Kau, ed., The 
People’s Liberation Army and China’s Natior®Building (White Plains, N.Y.: Interna- 
tional Arts & Sciences Press, 1973). 
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the revolution. The available documentation makes it clear that Lin Piao’s 
confrontation with Mao is regarded in China as a serious problem whic 
has outlived the abortive coup and its architect. 

In this article the events and issues concerning the Lin Piao case will be 
examined in terms of general patterns of political-military relationship and 
military coups. Then additional long range implications of the political 
events of 1970-1971, as we are able to reconstruct them, will be raised. Al- 
though the documentation upon which our reconstruction and analysis are 
based is drawn from Taiwan sources, its authenticity has been confirmed by 
official statements of the top Chinese leadership and by informal conversa- 
tions visitors have had with local cadres inside China as well.? Yet, as the 
account of the events and related evidence contained in the top-secret docu- 


‘ments of the Central Committee essentially constitute the only version avail- 


able to us, they should naturally be treated with caution and tested against 
known facts, wherever possible. 


Tue Rise AND FALL or Lin Prao: From LUSHAN To LUSHAN 


Lin Piao’s impressive military career parallels the history of the Red 
Army. His meteoric political rise, however, began immediately after the 
Eighth Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee (August 2-16, 1959) at 
Lushan during which P’eng Teh-huai was purged following his abortive 
challenge to Mao’s Great Leap Forward, the communization movement, and 
military construction. Lin replaced P’eng as minister of national defense 
and began to implement energetically the line of army-building favored by 
Mao. Party structure within the PLA was overhauled and Party control and 
leadership over the army was reinvigorated. By 1963 the “political work sys- 
tem” of the PIA was revived and a series of mass movements carried out 
involving such slogans as the “Four Good Company,” the “Five Good 
Soldier,” “Three-Eight Work Style,” and the “Four Firsts.” Politics was 
placed “in command” and prominence was given to the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung.® 


rt 


*For a gomprehensive collection of the CCP secret documents related to the Lin Piao 
case, see Chinese Law & Government, V :3-4 (Fall-Winter 1972-73). The most authorita- 
tive official words may be found in Chou En-lai, “Report to the Tenth National Congress 
of the Communist Party of China,” Peking Review, No. 35-36, September 7, 1973, pp. 
17-25 (hereafter cited as “Political Report, 1973”). 

‘For a eomplete translation of the Political Work Regulations of 1963 see Kau et al, 
op. cit. The “Four Goods” stress “good in political and ideological work, good in the 
‘three-eight work style,’ good in the military training, and good in management of army 
livelihood.” The “Five Goods” emphasize “good in political ideology, good in military 
techniques, good in the ‘three-eight work style,’ good in carrying out assigned tasks, and 
good in physical training.” The “Three-Eight Work Style” refers to the three phrases 
and eight characters enunciated by Mao: “a firm and correct political direction, a ‘per- 
severing and simple style of work, and flexible strategy and tactics;” and “unit, intensity, 
solemnity, and liveliness.” The “Four Firsts” mean: the human factor first in handling 
the relationship between men and weapons, political work first in handling the rela- 
tionship between various kinds of werk and political work, ideological work first within 
political work, and living ideological work within ideological work.” 
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e Àt the same time the influence of the PLA began to be felt in the society 
at large as army heroes like Wang Chieh, Lei Feng, and Mai Hsien-teh were 
hailed as revolutionary models for the whole nation to emulate. From 1964 
onward, people all over China were mobilized to take part in the “Learn 
from the PLA” movement and, between 1964 and 1966, “political work 
systems” were introduced into schools, enterprises, factories and state and 
Party organs in imitation of the army’s organizational structure and staffed 
by army cadres and demobilized servicemen. 

During the Cultural Revolution the power of the army grew to unprece- 
dented proportions as the PLA was called on beginning in early 1967 to 
intervene to impose military control when chaos and armed conflict between 
Red Guard and Revolutionary Rebel groups seizing power from the “power- 
holders” and the “capitalist-roaders” threatened the state. The influence of 
the army was institutionalized when military representatives came to dom- 
inate the composition of the provisional organs of power (known as revolu- 
tionary committees), based on the three-way alliance of the military, the 
revolutionary masses and the revolutionary cadres. Later, in the reorganized 
Party committees, the military continued to play the dominant organizational 
role (see Table 1). 

It was also during the Cultural Revolution that Lin Piao reached the peak 
of his political career. Described in August 1966 as Mao’s “close comrade- 
in-arms,” and sole Vice-Chairman of the Party, by 1969 Lin was officially 
proclaimed in the new Party Constitution (approved at the Ninth Party 
Congress, April 1-24, 1969) as Mao’s successor. 

However, as Lin rose in the political hierarchy and his army expanded 
its power rapidly in the political arena, tensions began to emerge between 
the military and the civilian leadership in competition for power and influ- 
ence. An abrupt turning point in this increasingly tense relationship ap- 
pears to have occurred during the Second Plenum of the Ninth Central Com- 
mittee held at Lushan, August 23 to September 6, 1970. At the meeting some 
specific disagreements between Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao came to light. 
Mao was apparently shocked by the unexpected “surprise attack” launched 
to challenge his authority between August 23 and 25 by Ch’en Po-ta and 
seven top military leaders, probably acting at Lin’s initiative.t The gist of 
the surprise attack was an attempt to reverse Mao’s previous instruction that 
in the new State Constitution a State Chairmanship should not be established. 


tt e 

“These military leaders were Huang Yung-sheng, Wu Fa-hsien, Yeh Ch’iin, Li Tso- 
p’eng, Ch’iu Hui-tso, Li Hstieh-feng and Cheng Wei-shan. See “Mao chu-hsi tsai wai-ti 
hsiin-shih ch’i-chien t’ung yen-t’u ko-ti fu-tse t'ung-chih ti t’an-hua chi-yao” [Summary 
of Chairman Mao’s Talks to Responsible Local Comrades during his tour of inspection] 
commonly known as Document No. 12 (1972) of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party (hereafter referred to as “Document No. 12”), released by Chung- 
yang jih-pao [Central Daily, Taipei], August 10, 1972 and translated in Chinese Law 
and Government, V:3-4 (Fall-Winter 1972-73), pp. 31-42. One should bear in mind that 
the authenticity of this and other documents released through Taiwan sources is open 
to question, at least in part. Their general authenficity has been accepted, however, in 
light of corroborating data from the Chinese press and other sources. 
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The incident apparently prompted Mao to reevaluate Lin’s loyalties and 
policy orientations. Mao was later to describe the events of the Lushaw 
plenum as “a struggle between two headquarters.”® 

The power struggle which followed the Lushan confrontation may be 
broadly divided into two stages. In the first stage, from September 1970 to 
January 1971, Mao maneuvered rapidly in an attempt to break up Lin’s 
power bases in the Central Committee, the Military Affairs Commission 
(MAC) and in the Peking Military Region by taking three pre-emptive 
measures: launching a criticism campaign against Ch’en Po-ta and Lin’s 
other supporters; adding to the MAC men loyal to himself; and reorganizing 
the top leadership of the Peking Military Region. The specific actions taken 
by Mao involved the following: on September 15, 1970, Mao issued a “Let- 
ter to the Whole Party” demanding the launching of a “Criticize Ch’en 
[Po-ta] Rectification Campaign.” In December, Mao called an Enlarged 
Politburo Conference at Peitaiho (also known as the North China Confer- 
ence), insisting on criticism and self-criticism for the seven “big generals” 
who supported Lin Piao. And in January 1971, Mao transferred the Thirty- 
Eighth Army, a unit loyal to Lin which had been moved into Peking in June 
1966, out of the Peking Military Region and relieved both the commander, 
Cheng Wei-shan, and the second political commissar, Li Hsiieh-feng, who 
were known to be Lin’s followers.® 

The second stage of the struggle is characterized by Lin’s desperate at- 
tempts at political survival from February 1971 until his death on September 
13, 1971. In February 1971 Lin entrusted his son, Lin Li-kuo, deputy direc- 
tor of operations of the Air Force, to begin the secret organizing and plan- 
ning of a military coup against Mao.’ A number of top military leaders 
seem to have heen involved in the plot at an early stage, including Huang 


Yung-sheng (chief of staff), Wu Fa-hsien (commander in chief of the Air 


“Ibid. 

‘See “Fen-ts’ui Lin-Ch’en fan-tang chi-t’uan fan-ko-ming cheng-pien ti tou-chen (ts’ai- 
liao chih erh)” [Struggle to Smash the Lin-Ch’en Anti-Party Clique’s Counterrevolu- 
tionary Coup (Materials, Part IT) ] commonly known as Document No. 4 of the Central 
Committee (hereafter cited as “Document No. 4).” Excerpts of this document have ap- 
peared in Chung-yang jih-pao [Central Daily, Taipei], April 13, 1972 and in Fei-ch’ing 
chuan-pa® [Special Bulletin on Bandit Intelligence, Taipei] No. 5 (June 6, 1972). 
These excerpts have been collected and translated in full in Chinese Law and Govern- 
ment, op. cit., pp. 43-57, 

"This account of the plot is based on “Document No. 4” and on “Struggle to Smash 
the Counterrevolutionary Coup d’Etat by the Lin Piao Anti-Party Clique (Materials, 
Part III)>” an English language excerpt of Central Committee Document No. 24 (here- 


‘inafter referred to as “Document No. 24”) released in Report on Mainland China (Chi- 


nese Information Service, New York), No. 27 (October 18, 1972). The full Chinese text 
has not yet been released. This excerpt is also available in Chinese Law and Govern- 
ment, op. cit., pp. 58-67. Other sources of information on the plot include Mao’s inter- 
views-with Sri Lanka Premier Bandaranaike on June 28, 1972, and French Foreign Min- 


ister Maurice Schumann on July 10, 1972. See also, The New York Times, October 12, 


1972 for Chou En-lai’s account of Lin’s escape in his interview with representatives of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and Hsiian Mo, “An Analysis of the Joint 
Anti-Mao Activities Led by Lin Piag and Ch’en Po-ta” in Chung-kung yen-chiu (Studies 
in Chinese Communism, Taipei) VI: 7 (July, 1972), pp. 4-14. 
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Force), Li Tso-p’eng (first political commissar of the Navy) and Ch’iu’ 
Mui-tso (director of the General Logistics Department.) From March 22 
through March 24, an outline plan for a military coup called “Project 571” 
(the number, read “wu-ch’i-i” in Chinese, is a homonym for “armed upris- 
ing”) was drafted in the Shanghai area. The strategy called for primary re- 
liance on the mobility of Air Force units to carry out a quick strike against 
the Shanghai-Nanking area, controlling media and communications links 
and then extending control through “coordinated action” of a variety of 
military units. A specific contingency plan called for the assassination of 
Mao on September 12 by bombing his train while he was on an inspection 
tour in the Shanghai area. However, Lin’s daughter, Lin Tou-tou, revealed 
the plot to Chou En-lai just in time to save Mao’s life. 

On hearing that the coup attempt had been foiled, Lin, his wife, Yeh Ch’iin, 
and his son, Lin Li-kuo, boarded an Air Force Trident jet at Peitaiho in ‘an 
apparent attempt to escape to the Soviet Union. But the plane crashed near 
Undur Khan, Mongolia at 2:30 a.m. on September 13, and all nine persons 
on board were burned to death. The co-conspirators, Ch’en Po-ta, Huang 
Yung-sheng, Wu Fa-hsien, Li Tso-p’eng and Ch’iu Hui-tso were immediately 
arrested and dismissed from office. An ad hoc committee of the Central Com- 
mittee was formed after the incident to investigate the conspiracy and other 
activities of the Lin-Ch’en group. The committee concluded its work by sub- 
mitting its final report of investigation and recommendation for action to 
the Central Committee on August 20, 1973 just before the opening of the 
Tenth Party Congress.§ 


THE Potrrics or MILITARY INTERVENTION: POLICY DIVERGENCE , 


A common pattern of military intervention in national politjcs is generally 
based on profound dissatisfaction of military men with state policies. Mili- 
tary groups then combine this dissatisfaction with a sense of national mission 
and attempt to take policy matters and political power into their own hands 
in order to correct the inadequacies they perceive. The record of the Lin 
Piao case, however, does not convincingly support the argument that the 
attempted coup against Mao was prompted by a profound divergence be- 
tween Mao’s and Lin’s policy orientations. The thrust of the case sppears 
to have stemmed mainly from power struggles among individual leaders and 
key institutional forces led by Mao and Lin respectively. Any policy diver- 
gences should nevertheless be taken into consideration as potential predis- 


posing or facilitating factors in the generating of a military coup even if the, ` . 


coup is actually triggered by other reasons. 

Policy differences may be inferred from two separate sets of documents: 
the alleged plot documents and the criticisms of Lin Piao. Since we are con-. 
cerned here with the impact of policy divergence on the behavior of the - 


®*For the text in English, see “CCP Central Committee Document A (1973), 
No. 34,” Issues & Studies, X:6 (March 1974), pp. 117-120. 
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conspirators, it is their point of view as expressed in the plot documents that 
will receive the major emphasis here.® e 

In the outline of “Project 571” the economy is described as stagnant, the 
standard of living as dropping and the masses as dissatisfied. The “dis- 
affected” groups identified by the document are: the peasants, because they 
Jack food and are short of clothing; cadres, who were attacked during the 
Cultural Revolution; young intellectuals, who were sent to the countryside 
in a disguised form of labor reform; Red Guards, who were the scapegoats 
and the “cannon fodder” of the Cultural Revolution; administrative cadres 
who were sent to “May 7” cadre schools and considered the movement a 
threat to their job; and workers whose wages had been frozen and who 
thereby feel exploited. The “571” plot called for a policy of “prosperous 
people and a strong country” to replace “a prosperous country but an im- 
poverished people” and for making people “happy with their homes ‘and 
content with their work.” Further evidence of Lin’s dissatisfaction with 
economic policy may be inferred from the allegation that Lin attempted to 
“overturn the three agenda of the Second Plenary Session of the Ninth 
Central Committee,”+° which included the State Council Report on the Na- 
tional Planning Conference and the National Economic Plan for 1970.14 
Finally, at the Tenth Party Congress which was convened in August 1973, 
Lin was formally accused of having produced for the Ninth Party Congress 
in April 1969, in collaboration with Ch’en Po-ta, a draft political report 
which stressed the priority of economic production over the task of continu- 
ing the revolution and class struggle.1* Indeed, such accusations against Lin 
are consistent with the theme emphasized in the current campaign of “criti- 
cize Lin"Piao and criticize Confucius” which clearly identifies Lin as a re- 
actionary rigletist rather than a leftist, as he was generally thought to be 
before 1973.18 

The foreign policy line of the conspirators is not very explicit, but several 
points suggest that there may have been an appreciable difference between 
Mao and Lin on the most important foreign policy issue of the late 1960s, 
namely attitudes toward the potential security threat posed by the Soviet 
Union. The “Project 571” outline states that the conspirators would have 
the support ‘of the Soviet Union. Indeed, Soviet support would most likely 
be available to any faction plotting against Mao regardless of whether or 
not any “illicit” prearrangements had been made. Lin’s alleged attempt to 
„escape éo the Soviet Union on September 13, 1971 also may be indicative of a 
possible Soviet role in the Lin Piao affair. More significantly, from the ac- 
cusations that Lin neglected the policy of military preparedness, we can 


"Unless otherwise noted this section is based on “Document No. 4.” 
2°See “Document No. 24,” op. cit., p. 61. - 
**For the text of the communique, see Peking Review, No. 37, September 11, 1970, 


pp. 5-7. 

“Chou En-lai, “Political Report, 1973.” 

*°See, for example, “Lin Piao and the Doctrine of Confucius and Mencius,” Peking 
Review, No. 7 (February 15, 1974), pp. 6-12. 
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infer that Lin perceived the Soviet threat as being less serious than Mao’s 
&sessment of it. This is reinforced by the fact that a second agenda item 
of the 1970 Lushan Plenum appears to have been the Report of the MAC 
on “strengthening the work for preparedness against war.” This too may 
have been an area of policy which Lin sought to overturn. 

The most vehement expressions of dissatisfaction in the “Project 571” 
outline are related to the nature of China’s political leadership and of Mao’s 
leadership style in particular. The leaders were described as “corrupt, 
muddled and incompentent, opposed by the masses and deserted by their 
followers.” As for Mao himself, the conspirators said that: 


He abuses the trust and status given him by the Chinese people. In an 
historical sense he is going backwards—actually he has become a con- 
temporary Ch’in Shih Huang [the First Emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty] 
..» He is not a true Marxist-Leninist, but rather one who follows the 
way of Confucius and Mencius, one who dons Marxist-Leninist clothes 
but implements the laws of Ch’in Shih Huang. He is the biggest feudal 
despot in Chinese history. 


More generally on the subject of revolutionary policy, Mao’s theory of 
continuing the revolution was denounced as being nothing more than Trot- 
sky’s theory of permanent revolution. The conspirators objected to Mao’s 
“merry-go-round” style of engaging successive groups in political struggle: 


The target of their revolution is in fact the Chinese people and first in 
their way are the army and those who do not agree with them. 

Their socialism is in essence social facism. They have turned China’s 
state machine into a kind of meat grinder for mutual slaughter and 
strife, and they have made the Party and the whole country’s political 
life into a patriarchal life of the feudal, dictatorial and autocratic 


type.14 


On the whole, these criticisms of Mao are closer to personal attacks than 
to clearly argued policy differences. Furthermore these criticisms were made 
when Lin and his supporters were already under attack. The primary reason 
behind Lin’s opposition to “merry-go-round” revolutionary struggle was 
undoubtedly his realization that he was the next target. It was eXplicitly 
stated in the plot outline that “the coup [by Mao] is presently developing 
in a way that will benefit the pen [civilian forces].”15 Such a statement 
shows that the plotters perceived the conflicts very much in terms got only 
of the personal animosity and distrust between Mao and Lin, but also of 
the power relationship between the Party and the Army. 

On the subject of military-building, Lin is accused of having turned the 
PLA into a “cultural [wen-hua] army,” engaging only in civil [wen] train- 
ing and neglecting military training.?® It should be noted that the balance 


+4“Document No. 4” in Chinese Law and Government, op. cit, pp. 48-49. 
157bid., p. 47. e 
1e Document No. 12” op. cit., p. 40. 
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between military and political work, like the balance between “democracy” 
and “centralism,” for instance, is a delicate one, difficult to assess, particu 
larly as it is subject to change with shifting objective conditions. Given the 
difficulty of evaluating the “correct” balance, disagreement with Mao is a 
likely occurrence. Lin may have stressed civil work because of his different 
perception of the Soviet military threat, or because it would have caused a 
power shift within the PLA in favor of those who placed more emphasis on 
military affairs than Lin Piao. In general, considering the political events 
of the 1960s, it is unlikely that Mao would have tolerated the thorough re- 
organization and politicization of the PLA by Lin after 1959 if he had not 
supported such a policy. 

Ef the attempted military coup by Lin Piao against Mao cannot be satis- 
factorily explained in terms of Lin’s dissatisfaction with policies, it can be 
viewed more fruitfully in terms of political power factors. This is not to say 
that one should assume that all political actors in China seek to maximize 
their power and that a military coup was the inevitable next step for Lin 
Piao, given the great degree of power already attained by him and by the 
PLA in the course’ of the Cultural Revolution. Lin’s power base, it should 
be noted, certainly provided the preconditions for a coup, but in China as 
elsewhere, such a power base is a necessary but not a sufficient factor in the 
attempt to seize total power. The deciding factor came, rather, as a result 
of the specific and intricate power relationships in Chinese politics in the 
1970s. 


LEADERSHIP SUCCESSION AND POLITICAL SECURITY: 


One of the major features of Chinese politics, intensified by the lessons 
of the Cultural, Revolution, is that the acquisition of political power carries 
a degree of risk roughly proportional to the level of power involved. One 
aspect of Chinese politics appears to be the vicious circle in which each at- 
tack on a power base generates new techniques of self-defense, and each new 
bastion of self-defense prompts a new wave of attack by those who espouse 
a (Maoist) policy of maintaining a diffusion of power which prevents any 
single faction from impeding the course of revolution. 

As Idhg as no evidence appears to the contrary we may continue to as- 
sume that Mao selected Lin as his successor after the mid-1960s largely on 
his own political judgment. While this appeared at the time to be a reason- 
able angwer to the question of succession, this solution carried within it the 
seeds of failure in terms of Mao’s aims because of the inherent necessity for 
Lin Piao to expand his political base. Only under conditions of the broadest 
possible acceptance of Mao’s will could the designation by Mao of a succes- 
sor preclude any kind of succession struggle. Since such acceptance is quite 
unlikely, Lin could expect some challenge to his newly elevated position. It 
is not surprising to find, therefore, that Lin and his generals attempted to 
take definitive measures to consolidate their power base and insure their 
political security. It is to one of these measures in particular that the chain 
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of events leading to the abortive coup can be traced: the attempted creation 
of a state chairmanship, to be filled by Lin Piao. 

The downfall of leading political figures in China has usually entailed 
the extensive build up of a case against such individuals, including some 
rewriting of history and the presentation of evidence which sometimes 
reaches far into the past. The attack on Lin is no exception. Lin is now iden- 
tified as a Confucius of the modern age and a counterrevolutionary plotting 
to restore the “rites” to the state.1? His pessimistic and conservative attitude 
toward the revolutionary movement is now claimed to have been detected by 
Mao as early as 1930.18 The Party has also circulated a private letter Mao 
was supposed to have written to his wife on July 8, 1966 expressing his 
doubt about Lin’s ideological purity and loyalty to the Party.!® 

The earliest definitive accusation against Lin came just prior to the coup 
attempt and was made by Mao in ‘his talks with local cadres during his in- 
spection tour of late August and early September 1971. An important theme 
running through the transcribed talks is the contention that, in revising the 
State Constitution, Lin sought to create a state chairmanship in complete 
contravention to Mao’s repeated opposition. In Mao’s own words: 


Do not establish a state chairman and I will not be state chairman—I 
said this six times—And each time was just one sentence wasn’t it? 
Even if there had been six thousand sentences they wouldn’t listen. My 
words aren’t even worth half a sentence; they aren’t worth anything. 


The document does not discuss underlying policy considerations but Mao 
implied that Lin wanted to establish a State Chairman in the new Constitu- 
tion and wanted to occupy that position himself for reasons of personal 
political ambition: “a certain person was very anxious to*become State 
Chairman, to split the Party and to seize power.”?0 

What was also particularly irksome to Mao was the way in which Lin at- 
tempted to promote his own ideas. Political style and work methods seem 
to have been as important in Mao’s mind as policy. Evidence of this is the 
strong wording used by Mao in his August 1971 accusations and the more 
recent campaign calling for all political opposition to be “open and above 
board” and not to “intrigue or conspire.”21 The methods Lin adopted at 
the Lushan Plenum were probably not very different from our own style of 


See, for instance, “Criticize ‘Restraining Oneself and Restoring the Rites’,y Peking 
Review, No. 9 (March 1, 1974), pp. 7-3. A 

18Shih Chih-chien, “A Forceful Criticism of Lin Piao Right-Deviationist Pessimism: 
Notes on Studying ‘A Single Spark Can Start a Prairie Fire’,” Peking Review, No. 2 
(January 11, 1974), pp. 7-9. 

For the full text of the letter, see Chung-yang jih-pao [Central Daily, Taipei] No- 
vember 4, 1972. The letter has been translated into English in Chinese Law & Govern- 
ment, VI:2 (Summer 1973), pp. 96-100. : 

20 Document No. 12,” op. cit., pp. 36-38. 

See, for instance, Hsiao Pin, “Yao kuang-ming cheng-ta, pu yao kao yin-mou kuei- 
chi,” [Be Open and Aboveboard, and Do Not Intrigye and Conspire] Hung Ch’i [Red 
Flag] No. 3 (March 1, 1972), pp. 31-35. : 
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politics such as lobbying and caucusing behind closed doors before open _ 
meetings. But to Mao this type of behavior was totally unacceptable: é 


At this [1970 Lushan] conference they engaged in surprise attacks and 
underground activities. Why weren’t they brave enough to come out in 
the open? It was obvious they were up to no good. First they concealed 
things, then they launched a surprise attack . . . their coup didn’t just 
last a day and half, but went on for two and a half days, from August 
23 and 24 to noon on the twenty-fifth. They certainly had a purpose in 
doing all that!22 


In fact the entire plenum was cast in the extreme term of a “struggle between 
two lines” and Lin was explicitly ranked with Mao’s principal enemies from 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Wang Ming and Chang Kuo-t’ao to P’eng Teh-huai and Liu 
Shao-ch’i. 

Mao has also accused Lin of promoting the “theory of genius.” The theo- 
retical issue is that of the place of individuals (heroes or geniuses) in the. 
historical process. The theory of genius supports the importance of individ- 
uals such as Mao Tse-tung and by implication denigrates the historical role 
of the masses and of leadership organizations such as the CCP.?3 The prac- 
tical issue, however, involves the symbolic manipulation or “deification” 
of Mao Tse-tung.?# 

Whatever Lin’s motives may have been for elevating the status of Mao 
and his works, these take on a new dimension following his official designa- 
tion as Mao’s successor in 1969. Since an explicit agreement on a line of 
succession had been made between Mao and Lin, Lin could only stand to 
gain fron? increasing Mao’s symbolic legitimacy. Mao himself recognized 
that “he wanted to build me up but in fact I don’t know who he had in 
mind—the truth is that he built himself up.”?5 Furthermore, the “theory of 
genius” underscores the importance of having a single dominant political 
leader. If this theory gained widespread acceptance, it would give legitimacy 
to one-man succession by Lin Piao rather than to the formation of a collec- 
tive leadership. 

‘Other errors ‘attributed to Lin by Mao in the late summer of 1971 are 
related t8 fairly conventional attempts to reinforce patterns of personal and 
organizational influence. These attempts have included the building up of 
personal loyalties—particularly after the purge of Chief of Staff Yang 
Ch’eng-wy in March 1968—in key organizations such as the MAC, the mili- 
tary region and district commands and provincial Party committees. Lin 
Piao had apparently even won over the support of Ch’en Po-ta, the foremost 
ideologue of the nation, although the precise nature of their complicity at 


2°Document No. 12,” op. cit., p. 35. 
Ibid, p. 36. 

2 Document No. 4,” op. cit., p. 48. 
“Document No. 12,” op. cit., p. 38° 
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the Second Plenum of the Ninth Central Committee remains obscure.?® As 
«2 special case of personal loyalties Mao singled out the role played by Lin’s 
wife, Yeh Ch’iin: 


I have never approved of one’s wife heading the administrative office 
of one’s work unit. At Lin Piao’s place, Yeh Ch’iin is the director of 
the administrative office. When those four [Huang Yung-sheng, Wu 
Fa-hsien, Li Tso-p’eng, Ch’iu Hui-tso] asked for instructions from Lin 
Piao, they all had to go through her. .. . You shouldn’t rely on secretaries 
and allow secretaries to get such enormous power. My secretary just 
handles receiving and dispatching—I sort documents myself, read them 
myself, and write necessary comments by myself to avoid mistakes.27 


One of Mao’s major concerns with the building up of personal loyalties 
is that it generates organizational factionalism within the Party and army.?® 

An additional theme running through Mao’s criticism is the excessively 
dominant role that the PLA came to occupy, vis-à-vis the Party, the people 
and Mao himself. At ‘a time when the Party was being rebuilt at the local 
levels in the late 1960s, Mao saw that the Army was reluctant to relinquish 
its political power and administrative authority and restore them to the 
Party committees: 


Local Party committees had already been established and they should 
have exercised unified leadership. Wasn’t it just confusing if matters 
already decided upon by local Party committees were still taken to 
Army Party committees for discussion?29 


To Mao, this was a serious violation of the Party’s cardinal feadership 
principal that “the Party commands the gun,” and not the oter way around. 
As the power of the military penetrated into revolutionary committees and 
Party committees at all levels, it became “arrogant and complacent,” and 
the tradition of giving emphasis to the mass line style of leadership was dis- 
regarded. The strong demands in 1969-71 to carry out campaigns in which 
“the PLA should also learn from the people of the whole nation,” and the 
army should observe more strictly the Three Main Rules of Discipline and 
the Eight Points for Attention clearly reflect Mao’s dissatisfaction ‘with the 
Army. 


elt is likely that Ch’en threw his support to Lin in exchange for an agreement not to 
attack him for his leftist leadership during the Cultural Revolution. Lin natiirally. wel- 
comed Ch’en’s support for strengthening his own power base. Hsiian Mo, “Lin Piao Ch’en 
Po-ta lien-ho fan-Mao ti fen-hsi,” [An Analysis of the Lin Piao-Ch’en Po-ta Alliance 
Against Mao], Chung-kung yen-chiu (Studies on Chinese Communism), 6:7 (July 
1972), pp. 4-15. 

2™ocument No. 12,” op. cit., p. es This raises the speculation of how Mao views the 
role of his own wife, Chiang Ch'in 

28Fbid., p. 40-41. 

=lbid., p. 40. 

See, for example, “Learn Humbly from the Masses,” Hung-ch’i [Red Flag], No. 4 
(April, 1971) ; translated in Selections from China Mainland Magazines, No. 704 (1971). 
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Mao was also greatly disturbed by the fact that the PLA was not responsive 
to his policy directions. Regardless of Lin’s specific reasons for promoting 
a “cultural army,” Mao saw the situation as a definite indication that the 
PLA was not being completely loyal to him. Mao bluntly stated that: “He 
[Lin] also said that the People’s Liberation Army was founded and led by 
me, but personally commanded by Lin—why can’t the founder also com- 
mand? ”31 

The insubordination and complacency of the PLA, or at least of Lin and 
his powerful associates, may have troubled Mao for some time prior to the 
1970 plenum. But their behavior at that plenum seems rather clearly to have 
crystallized Mao’s sense of the adverse political situation surrounding him.®? 


Tuer Pouitrics or SURVIVAL: RIDING THE TIGER 


The outline of “Project 571” indicates that ‘at the time of its drafting 
(March 22 to 24, 1971) the Lin Piao loyalists clearly saw themselves as the 
potential targets of the uncertainties of Mao’s political strategies: 


[B-52 (a code name for Mao) and his handful of dictators] not only 
incite cadres to struggle against cadres, and the masses to struggle 
against the masses, but they also incite the armed forces to struggle 
against the armed forces and Party members against Party members. 
They are the greatest advocates of armed struggle in China. 

They manufacture contradictions and splits in order to attain their 
goal of divide and rule, destroying each group in turn and maintaining 
their ruling position. ... Today he uses this force to attack that force; 
tomorrow he uses that force to attack this force. Today he uses sweet 
words and honeyed talk to those whom he entices, and tomorrow he 
puts them ġo death for some fabricated crimes. Those who are his guests 
today will be his prisoners tomorrow. 

Looking back at the history of the past few decades, do you see anyone 
whom he had supported initially who has not finally been handed a 
political death sentence ?83 


The conspirators saw no possibility of placating Mao’s anger. They also 
realized, that their fate would not be decided by Mao alone and that they 
could not avoid a head-on clash with the civilian forces which were de- 
termined to deprive them of their newly gained power and status. As they 
put it, “a new power struggle cannot be avoided; if we do not seize control 
of revoltitionary leadership, it will fall into the hands of others . . . political 
power in the future will devolve on whoever gains revolutionary leader- 
ship.”* In discussing the timing of the coup, the conspirators presented an 
even more desperate view of the predicament they found themselves in: 


*1“Document No. 12,” op. cit., p. 38. 

"1 bid., p. 37. 

Document No. 4,” op. cit, p. 54. Unless otherwise indicated the discussion in this 
section is based on “Document No. 4” 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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Both we and the enemy are riding a tiger from which it is hard to dis- 

® mount... this is a life-or-death struggle—either we devour them or 
they devour us. Strategically, there are two critical moments: one is 
when we have completed our preparations and are able to devour them; 
one is when the enemy has opened his mouth to devour us and we are 
in critical danger; at this point we must burn our bridges behind us 
whether or not we are prepared.?5 


It is in this frame of mind that the group went ahead with its planning. 
The architects of “Project 571” were apparently convinced of the general 
feasibility of a coup in spite of certain difficulties. They were aware of the 
possibility that the timing of the coup might be forced by Mao’s attacks to 
occur a bit prematurely. They further stated that “at present the preparation 
of our strength is still not adequate.”36 However, as the months went by 
between March and September of 1971, the problem of the lack of prepared- 
ness presumably was greatly diminished. Aside from the problem of pre- 
paredness, the conspirators identified the following difficulties in implement- 
ing a military takeover: 1) the tight security surrounding Mao; 2) lack of 
unity among military units; and 3) defensive measures taken by Mao. 

To overcome the problem of security it was vaguely proposed that the 

“palace” could be encircled and that a high level meeting could be used “to 
get [Mao and key CC members] all in the net at once.” The document also 
mentions such picturesque means as the use of poison gas, assassination, car 
accidents, kidnapping and a new type of weapon code-named “543.” 

The lack of military unity was another serious problem. We know from 
the experiences of the Cultural Revolution and most notably from the Wuhan 
incident of July 1967 that when pressed for commitment, various military 
units did not display unitary loyalty and that such complexities have in fact 
often made it difficult to refer to “the military” as though it were a corporate 
body, undifferentiated in terms of its political loyalties and organizational 
discipline. In the words of “Project 571,” “because of B-52’s divide and rule 
policy, the Army’s internal contradictions are fairly complex, which makes 
it difficult to form a united force which we can control.”87 We know from 
Mao Tse-tung’s preemptive actions following the 1970 plenum that spme 
military elements were clearly loyal to him. In Mao’s own words, he “mixed 
in a little sand so that air could circulate” by adding men—presumably 
loyal to him—to work groups of the MAC. He also “dug up the cornerstone” 
of the opposition by reorganizing the Peking Military Region ine January 
1971.38 The conspirators were keenly aware of this move which appears to. 
have effectively thwarted one plan to seize power through regional control. 

-This left Lin with the alternative of seizing power “over the whole nation” 





**Ibid., p. 50. 

281 bid. 

“Tbid. . 
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by using the highly mobile (and also highly reliable) Air Force, Indeed the 
architects of the plot allegedly included Lin Piao’s own son, Lin Li-Kuo® 
(Deputy Director of the Air Force Operations Department), Yii Hsin-yeh 
(Deputy Director of the Air Force Political Department) , Li Wei-hsin (Dep- 
uty Director of the Secretariat of the Political Department of the Fourth 
Air Force Group), Chou Yii-ch’ih (Deputy Director of the Air Force Politi- 
cal Department). In “Project 571,” basic supporting units included the 
Fourth and Fifth Air Force Groups controlled by Wang Wei-kuo (Political 
Commissar of the Fourth Air Force Group stationed in Nanking), Ch’en 
Li-yiin (Political Commissar of the Fifth Air Force Group stationed in Che- 
kiang) and Chiang T’eng-chiao (Political Commissar of the Air Force Unit 
of the Nanking Military Region). 

But support for Lin was not restricted to the Air Force. Other reliable 
military units named included the Shanghai, Peking and Canton “Fleets,” 
(code name for pro-Lin forces) ; the 9th and the 18th Divisions; the 21st 
Tank Regiment; the 34th Division; and civilian aviation. In addition, aux- 
iliary support was expected from the 20th and the 38th Armies; the Ad- 
ministrative Group of the MAC; the Scientific and Technological Commis- 
sion of the Ministry of Defense; and finally unidentified forces of the Soviet 
Union. It is known furthermore from the criticism campaign which followed 
the Second Plenum that Lin was supported by such major figures as Huang 
Yung-sheng, Wu Fa-hsien, Li Tso-p’eng, Ch’iu Hui-tso, and of course Lin’s 
wife Yeh Ch’iin. 

The military support Lin Piao was ready to muster was obviously con- 
siderable. The specific steps were roughly to seize power in Shanghai mili- 
tarily by capturing Chang Ch’iin-ch’iao (First Secretary of the Shanghai 
Party Committee and loyal to Mao) and criticizing him politically. Then 
military control would extend to Nanking, Chekiang and Kiangsi and even- 
tually throughout the entire country, seizing and maintaining strict control 
over radio stations and communications links. Public support was to be 
generated by “attacking B-52’s forces while waving B-52’s flag” and by 
offering amnesty to all those “who in the past have been persecuted by B-52 
on fabricated charges.” From the point of view of military power seizure, 
the coup certainly seemed feasible. The more difficult long range task would 
have been that of establishing a basis of legitimacy for political rule. 


THE Poritics oF MILITARY RULE 


In terms*of the ability to assume control effectively following a military 
coup, Lin Piao was of course in a relatively comfortable position. Consider- 
ing first the PLA separately from Lin Piao as an individual, the PLA en- 
joys both a high degree of administrative capacity and popularity. Particu- 
larly if one includes the categories of demobilized servicemen and the militia, 
the PLA has already thoroughly infused itself throughout the administrative 
and leadership structure from the top echelons down to the productive units. 
During the Cultural Revolution the military emerged as the “mainstay of 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat” and military representatives became 
“prominent in the “three-way alliances” of the “provisional organs of power”. 
(revolutionary committees). As the Party structure began to be rebuilt after 
the Ninth Party Congress (provincial level Party committees were reestab- 
lished between November 24, 1970 and August 19, 1971), the dominance 
of the army persisted. As shown in Table 1, the representation of the PLA 
in the provincial Party committee leadership was even higher than in the 
earlier provincial revolutionary committees (formed between January 31, 
1967 and September 5, 1968). The power of the Army clearly surpassed 
other institutions such as the Party and state bureaucracy. 








TABLE 1 
MILITARY REPRESENTATION IN KEY LEADING ORGANS, 1969-71 
Total Military . 
Membership Representation 
Organization N N % 
Politburo 25 13 52 
Central Committeeb 
Full members 170 64 38 
Alternate members 109 4l 38 
Provincial Revolutionary 
Committez° 
Chairmen 29 21 72 
Vice chairmen - 250 90 36 
Provincial Party 
Committeed 
First secretaries 29 i 22 ° 74 
All secretaries 158 95 e 60 
a a ee 
Sources: 


a Issues and Studies VIII: 1 (Oct. 1971) 23-27. 

b Tsu-kuo No. 89 (Aug. 1971), 9-11. 

c Chung-kung yen-chiu VI: 7 (July 1972) p. 2. 

4 Tsu-kuo No. 100 (July 1972), 7-8. 

Also, Derek J. Waller, “Elite Composition and Revolutionary Change in Com- 
munist China, 1965-1969,” paper presented at the Association for Asiar Studies 
Meeting, 1972; Donald W. Klein and Lois B. Hager, “The Ninth Central Com- 
mittee,” The China Quarterly, No. 45 (January-March 1971), pp. 37-56. These 
data are also reported in Ying-mao Kau “The Case Against Lin Piao,” Chinese 
Law & Government, V:3-4 (Fall-Winter, 1972-73), p. 8. é 


Aside from the extensive administrative experience of PLA men, the Army 
as a whole enjoys tremendous prestige and popularity. China provides an 
extreme case of the political pattern of popular support for armies which 
have been the instrument of national independence or liberation through 
revolutionary war. In addition, in the Chinese case, popular sentiment to- 
ward the PLA is constantly being rekindled by massive propaganda cam- 
paigns and by the broad and conspicuous Tole played by the Army in society 
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since 1959. Inthe “Project 571” outline, the conspirators themselves pointed 
out that “revolutionary leadership has historically devolved on our ‘fleet’e 
[code name for Lin’s forces].”8° In spite of Mao’s principle that “the Party 
commands the gun, and the gun must never be allowed to command the 
Party,” it seems that the PLA as an institution had both the popular accept- 
ance and the capacity to assume political rule. There was indeed the impor- 
tant precedent of having exercised extensive political power since 1967. 

A separate question was that of the potential leadership role of Lin Piao. 
Lin himself of course benefited from his designation as Mao’s successor. He 
could hardly have hoped for more in the way of legitimate status. Neverthe- 
less, the coup would have been directed against the present legitimate leader 
and would have been very difficult to justify regardless of the popular images 
ofthe PLA and of Lin Piao. Some would argue that in an authoritarian sys- 
tem, popular opinion is generally not relevant to politics. But Chinese society 
had just experienced a Cultural Revolution in which the masses were mo- 
bilized to “seize power” from the authorities, and it is probably not irrelevant 
to consider factors of popular images and legitimacy. The conspirators 
themselves seemed quite concerned with popular opinion, notably the “blind 
faith” of the masses in Chairman Mao. The plot outline strategy was to “at- 
tack B-52’s forces while waving B-52’s flag in order to soften public opinion 
[emphasis added].” And in reference to the planned capture of Chang 
Ch’iin-ch’iao, the outline called for “bringing into play all the instruments of 
public opinion to publicize his traitorous crimes.” Success in implementing 
legitimate rule immediately following the coup clearly hinged more on justi- 
fying the removal from power of Lin’s opponents than on building up au- 
thority foreLin Piao whose prestige was already assured. The experience 
of the Cutural Revolution has shown that a fairly large number of powerful 
individuals could not be easily toppled from their high positions without 
violent struggles. And the most difficult problem would have been the dis- 
position of the hitherto infallible leader in whom the masses had “blind 
faith,” Mao Tse-tung. 


‘Lonc RANGE PROBLEMS 


We have argued on the basis of several secret CCP documents related to 
Lin Piao’s attempted coup that although Lin may have had some (but 
clearly not extensive) policy-related disagreements with Mao and that Lin 
was in a relatively good position to successfully carry out his “Project 571,” 
the major Impetus for the attempt flowed clearly from a sequence of ‘actions 
and reactions since the Cultural Revolution which stemmed from the dy- 
namics of power balancing and distribution between the Party and the Army, 
and between Mao and Lin. In the absence of a well-defined and accepted 
process of political succession, the successor-designate was forced to con- 
solidate his power base and these attempts at consolidation ran counter to 


*°“Tocument No. 4,” op. cit., p. 47. 
““Ibid., pp. 53-54. i i 
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Mao’s basic political principle of maintaining a diffuse power distribution, 


for, as Lin came to see it, a policy of “divide and rule.” Having aroused Mao’s 


suspicions with regard to his loyalty, the successor-designate saw no alterna- 
tive but to attempt, by force and conspiracy, to seize power and victory from 
the jaws of the tiger. 

The Lin Piao affair did not end with his death in September of 1971. Since 
that time there have been ongoing political campaigns aimed at thoroughly 
discrediting Lin and resolving various issues emanating from the crisis of 
the attempted coup. In these campaigns there appear to be three major prob- 
lem-areas of long range significance. 

The Role of the Military: The Maoist doctrine of army-building empha- 
sizes two basic principles: The military should function not only asia “fight- 
ing force” but also as a “working force;” and “the Party commands the 
gun.” In essence, this means that the PLA should participate in political, 
economic, cultural and other work outside the barracks, but that this work 
should be done only under the leadership of the Party. The military should 
mever be allowed to dominate the Party or exercise direct control over so- 
ciety. Lin’s attempted coup clearly taught Mao a lesson that an unrestrained 
expansion of the role of the military to meet political crises could lead the 
Army to overstep the bounds of its authority and upset the pattern of civil- 
military relationship favored by Mao. 

The energetic campaigns launched after the Ninth Party Congress to re- 
inforce the Party’s “centralized leadership” (i-yiian-hua ling-tao) and to 
rectify the army’s style of work clearly reflect Mao’s sense of urgency that 
the military was moving in the wrong direction.*! Some specific corrective 
measures taken by Mao are noteworthy. The Party reconstruction movement 
started in 1969 demanded an end to the abnormal phenomgnon of “military 
control,” replacing it with the Party committee’s collective leadership and 
unified leadership. Meanwhile, the weight of military representation in Party 
committees and revolutionary committees at various levels was gradually re- 
duced, and the military was asked to withdraw from direct involvement in 
administrative and managerial control.4? Within the PLA, it was stressed 
that “politics must be in command of and lead military affairs, but it can- 
not replace military affairs.”*5 To combat the “arrogance and complacency” 
of armymen entrenched in new positions of power inside and outside the 
barracks, the Party reissued the Three Main Rules of Discipline and the 


““Tsung-chieh chia-ch’iang tang ti ling-tao ti ching-yen.” [Sum Up Experience in 

iy aaa Party Leadership], Hung-ch’t [Red Flag], No. 13 (December 4, 1971), 
p. 4-6. 

“Document No. 12”; and Ying-mao Kau, The People’s Liberation Army and China’s 
Nation-Building, Introduction, xix-lxxvi. “T’uan-chieh ch’i-lai cheng-ch’ii keng-ta ti sheng- 
li” [Unite to Win Still Greater Victories], 1972 New Year’s Day joint editorial by Jen- 
min jih-pao, Hung-ch’i, No. 1 (January 1, 1972), pp. 5-11. The editorial also appeared in 
English in Peking Review, No. 1 (January 7, 1972), pp. 8-11. 

#An-chao Mao-chu-hsi chien-chiin lu-hsien chua-chin chiin-shih hsiin-lien” [Grasp 
Military Training According to Chairman Maoés Line of Army Building], Hung-ch’i, 
No. 5 (May 1, 1972), pp. 32-34. 
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Eight Points for Attention of the old Red Army and singled them out as 
“important teaching materials for education in ideology and political line.” e 
The tenor of the educational campaign gave disciplinary matters the highest 
priority demanding the armymen “to obey [Party] orders in all actions.”** 

To be sure, the efforts to redefine the limit of the military’s activity, to 
restore the proper “mix” between military and political work in the Army, 
and to reimpose traditional work style on the armymen have shown consid- 
erable success since the Ninth Party Congress. Yet, the influence and power 
of the PLA is still highly visible today. In the Tenth Central Committee 
elected in August 1973, for example, slightly over one-fourth of its mem- 
bership still consists of military personnel. Hence, the problems of con- 
trolling the military, involving such sensitive and complex questions of 
power distribution and organizational coordination on a large scale, are 
likely to persist for some time beyond the demise of Lin Piao. 
- Political Opposition: One of the most difficult problems in the Chinese 
political system under the charismatic and authoritarian leadership of Chair- 
man Mao is undoubtedly the handling of political opposition. The authori- 
tarian system in itself is intolerant of political opposition; and the aging 
Mao with his preoccupation with continuing the revolution has undoubtedly 
compounded the problem. In the Lin Piao case, the opponents identified 
include not only those close personal associates of Lin’s but also leaders who 
developed vested interests in the growing status and power of the Army. 

Right after the fall of Lin, at least 32 key military generals occupying top 
posts (chief-of-staff, commander or deputy commander, and political com- 
missar or deputy political commissar) in the three general departments, two 
services and eight arms of the PLA at the national level were arrested and 
dismissed. At the levels of military region and district, more than 25 com- 
manders and polStical commissars had been removed by early 1973. In the 
same period, a total of 48 top provincial-level Party secretaries appear to 
have been removed from their posts. Among them were 35 military com- 
manders ‘and political commissars, representing 73% of those removed.*® 
The overwhelming majority of these purged leaders were Lin’s close followers 
since the days of the Fourth Field Army. In the Tenth Central Committee, 
for instange, the number of the former Fourth Field Army leaders dropped 
from a previous record high of 41 to 27. 

The decline of the power and status of the military after Lin’s abortive 
coup is clearly reflected in the over-all drop of the military representation 


“«“Chin-hsing ssu-hsiang ho cheng-chih lu-hsien chiao-yii ti chung-yao chiao-ts’ai” [Im- 
portant Teaching Materials for Education in Ideology and Political Line], Hung-ch’i 
[Red Flag], No. 12 (November 1, 1971), pp. 7-11. 

“Parris H. Chang, “Mao Tse-tung and His Generals,” a paper given at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, April 1973. 
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in the Tenth Central Committee elected in August 1973.46 Of the 195 full 
*members and 124 alternate members, the PLA now accounts for only 29% 
and 23% respectively, a drop of over 10%. While only 17 Party cadres of 
the Ninth Central Committee failed to get reelected to the. Tenth Central 
Committee, the figure for the military leaders was 52, amounting to a 
casualty rate of 76% of the military representatives in the Ninth Central ~ 
Committee. In the 25-member Politburo, the loss of military representation 
was even sharper between 1969 and 1973 when it fell from 52% to 20%. 
The unprecedented large-scale reshuffle of top military commànders and 
political commissars in eight out of China’s eleven military regions in Janu- 
ary 1974 is just another example of Mao’s determination to weaken further 
the power base of the PLA and place it under tighter control of the Party. 

These successful moves, however, by no means signify a complete victory 
for the Party and the conclusion of a clean-up of the opposition within the 
political system. The on-going movement to “criticise Lin Piao and Con- 
fucius,” as revealed by Chou En-lai at the Tenth Party Congress, is only the 
beginning of a stepped up, concerted effort to weed out thoroughly the Lin 
clique and its poisonous influence in China. 

Periodic campaigns against opposition inside and outside the Party, often 
done at a considerable cost to political stability, have long been a familiar 
political phenomenon in China’s revolutionary society. In theory, Mao holds 
the view that political opposition has a positive role to play—the determina- 
tion of correct political line requires a process of dialectical confrontation 
of alternatives. But the struggle should be carried out according to the 
formula of “unity-criticism-unity.” Opposition that leads to permanent 
schisms within the Party and organizations, therefore, can not ke tolerated. 

Mao’s theory of continuing the revolution, however, also asserts: 


For a long time to come, there will still be two-line struggles within the 

Party, reflecting [class] contradictions, and such struggles will occur a 
ten, twenty or thirty times. Lin Piaos will appear again and so will per- 

sons like Wang Ming, Liu Shao-ch’i, Peng Teh-huai and Kao Kang. 

This is something independent of man’s will.47 


Since class and political struggles are inevitable, Wang Hung-wen. pdinted . ` 
out at the Tenth Party Congress that “a true Communist must act without 
any selfish considerations and dare to go against the tide, fearing neither 


“Data discussed in this portion are based on the authors’ computation. For compar- 
able analysis, with slightly different results, see Fang Chiin-kuei, “Chung-kung shih- 
chieh chung-yang wei-yiian-hui ti fen-hsi” [An Analysis of the Tenth Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party], Chung-kung yen-chiu (Studies in Chinese Commu- 
nism), Vol. VIJ, No. 9 (September 1973), pp. 16-27; “Chung-kung shih-chieh chung- 
wei-hui ch’eng-yiian chien-chieh” [A Brief Survey of the Membership of the Tenth Cen- 
tral Committee of the Chinese Communist Party], Chung-hua yiieh-pao (The China Sf 
Monthly), No. 697 (Oct. 1, 1973), pp. 28-34. Modified versions of these two articles are 
to be published in English in Chinese Law & Government, Vol. VII, No. 1 (Spring 1974). 
“"Chou En-lai, “Political Report, 1973.” ee 
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removal from his post, expulsion from the Party, imprisonment, divorce nor 
guillotine [emphasis added].”48 The big question remains, of course, how 
to uphold “unity” on the one hand, and “dare to go against the.tide” on 
the other; and also how to distinguish between antagonistic and non-antag- 
onistic contradictions. To what extent these key principles can be effectively 
operationalized and well coordinated to generate sufficient political energies 
needed for constructive purposes continues to be a crucial question for 
China’s political institutionalization. 

Political Succession: In one sense the Cultural Revolution attempted to 
create a generation of political successors and work out a final solution to 
the problem of succession to Mao himself. In the course of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, Lin Piao emerged as Mao’s successor, and his position was formal- 
ized by the 1969 Party Constitution. But naming a single successor clearly 
had disastrous consequences in terms of intra-elite political behavior. Mao’s 
present views on the question seem to be that no single individual should 
succeed him. Thus, in addressing the Tenth Party Congress in August 1973, 
Wang Hung-wen formally declared that the tasks of the Party in training 
“successors” are to train “not just one or two persons, but millions” in the 
course of “mass struggles.” 49 

This hope is probably the only. viable alternative to Mao’s previous at- 
tempts to appoint “heroes” from above. It remains unclear, however, how 
the new approach of “mass struggle” can be put into practice without seri- 
ously disrupting political stability and organizational effectiveness that are 
indispensable for China’s continuing development. Whatever approach he 
may eventually choose to follow, Mao is, for the time being at least, settling 
for the non-committal formula of “combining the old, the middle-aged and 
the young in leading bodies at all levels.”5° This new formula, representing 
a new form of “three-way alliance,” also serves the current need of replacing 
the old “three-way alliance” of military representatives, Party and adminis- 
trative cadres, and representatives of mass organizations, which now must 
become defunct if the military is to withdraw from active participation in 
politics and administration. 


“*Wang Hung-wen, “Report on the Revision of the Party Constitution,” Peking Re- 
view, No. 35-36 (September 7, 1973), pp. 29-33. 

“Ibid, ` 
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JAPAN'S TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE TO THE WEST: 
AT A NEW CROSSRCADS 

/ Terutomo Ozawa* 


J apan’s postwar economic expansion has been admired as an economic 
miracle and praised for the phenomenal growth rates it engendered, a 
phenomenon that has enabled Japan’s economy to become the world’s third 
largest. Yet Japan’s national income statistics, though quantitatively im- 
pressive, do not fully convey the true power of its economic vitality. What 
the Japanese strove to attain was not so much the growth of output per se 
as an improved content and mix of output. They have struggled to cast off 
the old stigma of being shoddy producers and to achieve a world-wide repu- 
tation as high-quality manufacturers. Indeed, the Japanese have long been, 
and still are, obsessed with an incessant desire to catch up with and eventually 
to surpass the West in industrial performance. If there is anything that can 
be identified as the élan vital of the Japanese economy, it is this, obsessive 
drive to compete with the West.1 

This peculiar social trait stems from the century-old infetiority complex 
that has motivated Japan since it was forced open for commerce under un- 
equal treaties with the West in the 1850s. As a way to prove to the world 
that they were a “civilized” people, the Japanese tried feverishly to learn 
Western ways. The “Westernization” efforts they made in those days are 
best described by G. B. Sansom: 


+ 
They made up their minda to take over foreign ways of life not so 
much because they recognized the absolute merits of Western culture— 
a point on which in truth taey were at that time not able to form a ra- 
tional judgment—as because the sooner they could display tọ the 
world a colorful imitation cf Western society, the sooner would the un- 
equal treaties be revised. This was their goal, and much that is obscure 
in early Meiji history becomes clear when it is looked at in the light of 


* This essay will be included as a chapter in my forthcoming book on the Japanese 
economy to be published by the MIT Press in 1974. . 

This section expands my previous examination of some characteristics of the Japa- 
nese efforts to emulate the West: Terutomo Ozawa, &Japan’s Technology Now Challenges 
the West,” Columbia Journal of World Business, March-April, 1972, pp. 41-49. - 
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these circumstances. That treaty revision was a controlling factor in the 
political life of Japan until it was accomplished in 1894 is clear enough ® 
from the most cursory study of political documents; but day-to-day 
social life also reveals, in curious and unexpected ways, how important 
it was thought by Japanese leaders that their countrymen should make 
a good impression on the outside world by showing themselves as ear- 
nest followers of Western example. Their anxiety sometimes took an 
extreme form. So thirsty were they for approval that they developed a 
nervous dread of ridicule. A study of the vernacular newspapers for a 
few years after 1870 reveals some interesting evidence of this fear of 
foreign criticism. Such is an announcement in the Nichinichi newspaper 
at the end of 1871 of an order issued by the Tokyo municipal authori- 
ties against nakedness. The writer explains that rikisha men and day- 
labourers must give up their old comfortable practice of stripping to 
the loincloth during their exertions. They must cover themselves with 
something, for the headline says: “You must not be laughed at by 
foreigners.””* 


Even today the Japanese are highly sensitive to the opinion foreigners 
have of them and their country. If their “modernity” is questioned by out- 
siders, they will feel ashamed and quickly try to correct the situation. They 
even do so simply by anticipating possible criticism. For instance, when they 
hosted the 1964 summer Olympics, Expo-70, and the 1972 winter Olympics, 
they went out of their way to “modernize” Tokyo, Osaka, and Sapporo re- 
spectively, by building new highways, subways, monorails, hotels, and other 
“showcase” facilities. On these and other occasions in the past, the govern- 
ment hag in fact, capitalized on the Japanese people’s intense feelings of 
shame and pride for national purposes.® 

As anyone familiar with the history of Japan knows, its initial industri- 
alization program, starting in 1868, was carried out under the banner of “a 
prosperous economy and a strong army.” This was Japan’s nationalized 
effort to counter the dominance of Western powers. World War II completely 
dashed this effort. After a brief period of self-debasement, however, and with 
the help of fortuitous economic booms, notably the Korean War, the Japa- 
nese quickly regained self-confidence. Since then, proving to the world its 
capacity to create “a prosperous economy,” if not with “a strong army,” has 
again become a national obsession. Thus Japan’s postwar economic drive 


. needs to be looked at in historical perspective. 


During the 1960s Japan overtook England, France, and West Germany, 


‘one after another, in the international competition for GNP growthmanship 


and acquired the status of the world’s third largest economy. The public 
cheered everytime the Japanese government, with the faithful support of the 


ee B. Sansom, The Western World and Japan (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), p. 
3For an authoritative analysis of ¢he social characteristics of the Japanese, see Chie 
Nakane, Japanese Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970). 
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news media which reported official statistics with eye-catching headlines, 
dramatized a new success. Industrial expansion became almost a national 
pastime. The people were ecstatic about the phenomenal increases in the 
domestic output of iron and steel, ships, automobiles, TV sets, and the like, 
which were presented in comparison with those in Western countries. 


Since Japan is a resource-scarce, labor-abundant island nation, its post- 
war economic policy was, as it had been in the prewar years, aimed at recon- 
structing its economy as a workshop for the world, importing raw materials 
and exporting finished goods. “Export or perish” was a national slogan— 
not an explicit government pronouncement, but a generally agreed-upon 
mode of industrial orientation of the Japanese who were consciously or sub- 
consciously aware of their country’s dependence on overseas raw materials. 
Furthermore, export performance, once it had become successful, began to 
serve as a psychological scoreboard for economic performance, as did GNP 
statistics, recording in a reassuring manner Japan’s rising status in the 
international economic community. 


Goods to be shipped overseas were, in general, far more carefully produced 
and inspected than were goods sold at home. Additional accessories, parts, 
and safety devices were often installed on export models. This double stand- 
ard has been acknowledged, for example, by the automobile industry: “Safety 
standards and exhaust controls of cars produced for sale in Japan are not 
up to those built for export to the United States.”* 


Indeed, until very recently the phrase “goods for exports” was almost 
sacrosanct to the workers. They seldom went on strike if contracted delivery. 
of export items was at stake. Aside from the practical reason (making a 
success out of exports), they were very much interested in how foreigners 
judged them through the quality of their products. They worked on export 
products with almost the same competitive spirit and zeal they displayed in 
participating in the Olympic games. Consequently, the Japanese took un- 
usual pride in their technological accomplishment and export performance. 


Viewed in the above light, export markets, it is clear, played a crugial 
role in motivating the Japanese to improve their products. Indeed, it may 
not be an exaggeration to say that had it not been for export markets Japa- 
nese products would not have attained the high level of quality they exhibit 
today. Thus Japan’s technological progress has been fundamentally “other- 
directed.” The acceptance and popularity of Japan’s high-value consumer 
durables, such as cameras, color TV sets, desk-top calculators, and other. 
electronics products in the Western markets, especially in the United States, 
has not only strengthened Japan’s balance-of-payments position but has also 
served as a psychological booster. Although exports represent only about 


‘Quoted in “Business Abroad: An Auto Industrye Goes into Shock,” Business W. eek, 


August 7, 1971. 
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9% of Japan’s GNP, their dynamic socio-psychological impact on Japan’s 
industry cannot be overstressed. Ps 


OVEREXERTION 


President Nixon’s dramatic announcement of a new economic policy in 
August 1971 brought Japan’s postwar drive to a sudden halt. The Japanese 
realized that they had “over-proved” themselves in the international eco- 
nomic game, most excessively in the U.S. market. Understandably enough, the 
American people’s initial admiration of Japan’s economic resurgence had 
turned into fear as they were confronted with the “stagflation” (stagnation- 
cum-inflation) and the adverse effects of their chronic international-payment 
deficit on the value of the dollar. The rapidly increasing share of Japanese 
exports in the U.S. market and the huge U.S. trade deficit with Japan became 
political irritants, particularly in the face of Japan’s one-sided restrictions on 
imports and foreign investments at home which have been only partially and 
sparingly liberalized in recent years. In the United States, moreover, a trade 
deficit came to be equated, rightly or wrongly, with a loss of jobs and profits, 
and imports and overseas manufacturing investments came to be blamed for 
the problems of unemployment. 

In sharp contrast to the U.S. economic predicament was the continued 
improvement in Japan’s economy. Japan’s foreign exchange. reserves, which 
stood at about $8 billion on the eve of President Nixon’s economic action in 
August 1971, accumulated quickly in the ensuing months as strong specula- 
tion about the imminent revaluation of the yen continued and the Bank of 
Japan absorbed a flood of dollars. Even after the first formal revaluation of 
the yen in December 1971, hot money continued to flow in, and trade kept 
on registering surpluses. At the end of 1972, Japan’s official holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange were on the order of $18 billion.’ 

The Nixon administration’s pressure succeeded in forcing Japan to adopt 
“orderly exports” to the U.S. and to divert Japan’s export drive elsewhere— 
notably to Europe. Yet this market-diversification strategy quickly aroused. 
strong resentment and clamor for protectionism in Europe. Furthermore, 
European countries, beset by inflation and the prospect of running trade 
deficits themselves in the near future, joined forces with the U.S. in stressing 
the responsibility of surplus countries to take corrective measures—clearly 
with an eye to clamping down on Japan’s trade surplus. To the Japanese a 
surplus yas a symbol of success and of good financial management, one 
which they had long strived to attain—yet all of a sudden it turned out to 
be the target of criticism for unneighborly economic aggression. 

-- In fact, although Japan had dreamed of a resounding victory in inter- 
national economic competition, it was totally unprepared for such sudden 
success in the form of unexpectedly large foreign reserves and, moreover, for 





, “It has even been said that its true reserves were in the neighborhood of $25 billion, 
since under the IMF accounting system official deposits with commercial banks and offi- 
cial holdings of foreign bonds are not counted as part of a country’s official reserves. 
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hostile reactions from the rest of the world. Even now a majority of the Japa- 

«wese feel that they are poor compared to the Westerners—even though they 
are aware that they have indeed achieved in large measure what a former 
minister of trade and industry described as their “century-old dream of 
catching up with the West.”® 


DISILLUSIONMENT—-GROWTH SYNDROME 


Strained economic relations with the West coincided with the rising dis- 
content of the Japanese public with industrial expansion. A large segment 
of the population began increasingly to question the desirability of con- 
tinuing such a national drive in the light of the serious problems of pollution, 
congestion, and decay in their living environment. With their rising levels 
of income came rise also in the demand for social goods and services whose 
provision had long been neglected in the unbalanced postwar economic 
growth. Japanese workers, noted for their frugality and propensity to save, 
were frustrated by inflation, especially by the rising land prices that made 
it difficult for them to buy their own homes. Thus, despite soaring national 
incomes, the people began to feel disillusioned with the results of industrial 
expansion.” 

The belief that exporting was necessary for survival had been inculcated 
in the Japanese. Long hours of hard work, loyalty to their employers, and 
frugality in their life style were even considered the obligations of people 
living in a heavily-populated and resource-poor country. By and large, they 
constituted a persevering and obedient labor foree—even a docile one by 
Western standards—and were highly disciplined in their work habits. These 
characteristics appeared to be indelible marks of Japan’s feudalstic past 
left on its “modern” corporate society. Yet their recently-atigined affluence 
began to undermine the traditional mores of self-denial and sacrifice, par- 
ticularly among the young generation reared in a relatively affluent and 
democratic postwar period. 

The recent series of events—the “Nixon shocks” and the rising antag- 
onism of the Western countries toward Japan’s export drive—caused a de- 
cisive turn-around in the Japanese people’s sense of values. Suddenly they 
were awakened to the fundamental changes that had taken place*in their 
international economic and political relationships. The maxim “export or 
perish” abruptly lost all its potency. The government was compelled quickly 
to adopt the policy of orderly exports by enforcing restrictions on exports 
which were judged to be disrupting other countries’ markets with politically 
undesirable repercussions. f 

While government officials and industrial leaders reassessed Japan’s eco- 


Quoted in The New York Times Magazine, March 26, 1972, p. 78. 

1For example, a 1972 survey conducted by the Japan Economic Council indicated that 
70% of the respondents cited the stabilization of consumer prices as their top concern 
and that 60% expressed their preference for conservation of nature rather than economic 
growth. The Japan Economic Journal, March 13, 1973. i 
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nomic and political positions, the general public pressed for the use of mok 
-economic resources, including foreign exchange reserves, to alleviate the. 
social costs of industrial growth and to improve overhead social capital. The 
liberalization of import controls, particularly those on foodstuffs, was de- 
manded as a measure to curb inflation. The smoldering dissatisfaction of 
the people with the government’s industrial policy led to political protest, 
quickening the end of the administration of former Premier Eisaku Sato, 
who had held the reins during the period in which Japan had made its most 
impressive economic growth. 

The subsequent election of Premier Kakuei Tanaka—an unconventional 
statesman in many respects—and the unexpectedly substantial gains made 
by the Communist and Socialist parties in the 1972 general elections sym- 
bolized the mixed mood of the public which was in search of new social values 
and a new mode of life. Although Tanaka’s grandiose scheme to “reconstruct 
the Japanese archipelago” presents a refreshing vision and a new hope, the 
public is now demanding more immediate results in the improvement of 
public housing, transportation, sanitation, medical services, and social wel- 
fare programs, and above all, in a slowdown of inflation. 


New CHALLENGES 


The government was not aware of the changing desires of the people. This 
fact is reflected, for example, in the following official statement made in 
1970: 


A quarter of a century ago, all the factories along the Tokyo Bay shore 
were destroyed, and although the water in the bay was perfectly clear, 
the people were cut off from the supply of jobs and food. People wanted 
food and am income, regardless of what happened to the water in Tokyo 
Bay. Today storehouses all over Japan are overflowing with rice. Count- 
less companies are looking for employees, while job hunters have de- 
creased. In spite of this the people are not satisfied. They are crying 
out for a return of clear water and fresh air. It follows, then, that 
growth is not a matter of blowing more and more air into a balloon, ad 
infinitum. It must be a sensitive response to the needs of the people. 


The same document rationalizes the past policy of neglecting social capital 


thus: 


. . .gike countless rivulets eventually joining together to become one 
large river, small amounts of capital were gathered together to be chan- 
nelled, in concentration, into growth industries. As a result, the problem 
has arisen of a relative poverty of social capital such as roads, but 
priorities in economic development should start with adequate improve- 
ment in industrial capital, after which improvement in social capital 
can be aimed at with the help of industrial capital.8 





"OECD, The Industrial Policy of Japan (Paris: OECD, 1972), pp. 19 and 16. 
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SNe this implies that the postwar neglect of social capital and welfare 
was a part of the growth plan of the government—though not, for obvious 
reasons, publicized as such. 

Yet with the recent turn of events both at home and overseas, the time has 
come for the government to redirect its priorities to give greater attention to 
improvements in the social infrastructure and to the solution of environ- 
mental problems. It is, moreover, particularly worried about the country’s 
image as an underdeveloped society with modern facilities only in the export 
industries—and worse still, as a polluting society. Ecological destruction 
can no longer remain a regional problem. It has become an international 
issue, since its externalities are felt across national borders. 

Furthermore, the seriousness of pollution and congestion, and the back- 
wardness of Japan’s distribution system and its social service sector, has been 
played up by the foreign news media, with the implication that they con- 
stitute a hidden source of its trade competitiveness; that is, they suggest that 
Japan’s exports are partly subsidized by capital that ought to have been in- 
vested in the social infrastructure and in the avoidance of ecological dis- 
ruption—and that its imports are unduly restricted by archaic and inefficient 
distribution systems. For example, a recent Fortune article describes the 
situation as follows: 


In a nation that ranks among the top economic powers, only 15 percent 
of the homes are connected to sewers... 

. By stressing exports and stinting on its own social needs, the nation 
has, i in effect, given away products to the world at low prices—and at 
the expense of its own people who produced the goods. The Jå apanese 
have worked hard and long, and American consumers, among others, 
have enjoyed the fruits of their labor. è 


. . Official white papers now reflect the view of many discontented 
Japanese and meticulously describe the wide disparity between national 
wealth and social welfare. It’s now openly acknowledged that Japan is 
a backward society by many a measure of public well-being, from 
social-security coverage to public park space.® 


As the appalling domestic conditions are divulged to the world*°commu- 
nity, the national sense of shame is once again being stirred up among the 
Japanese, and economic policies are forced to turn inward to focus on these 
problems. Thus, for the first time in Japan’s industrial history, improving 
the quality of life has become a subject of serious national concern under 
internal and external ‘pressures. Modernity can no longer be showcased by 
simply building monorails, skyscrapers, and high-speed trains. 

Japan is thus confronted with new challenges to “houseclean” its own 
internal structure and to cater to the needs of its own people; it must create 
a truly modern society worthy of its status as one of the world’s leading in- 


*Louis Kraar, “Japan Sets Out to Remodel Itself, Fortune, March 1973, pp. 98-101. 
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dustrial states. The national recognition of such needs was no doubt strength- 
ened by the pre-election publicity given Premier Tanaka’s plan to remoda@® 
the Japanese archipelago, which in turn served to support his election. 
Japan’s innovative efforts are now turned inward and redirected toward the i 
solution of domestic problems and the long-term growth of the economy. 

The days when the primary motive for innovative activity was to improve. Ț 
the quality of exports have ended. 


The progress of technology in the postwar period has been characterized 
by a massive absorption of Western technology and a hodgepodge of im- 
provements, most of them rather fragmentary, made by various segments 
of the industrial sector. Individual firms have vied fiercely with each other 
in their struggle to secure, through technological assimilation, a larger market 
share both at home and abroad in an atmosphere of “excessive competition.” 
No doubt consumers have been the major beneficiary of postwar innova- 
tions, especially in those countries where Japan’s export drive proved most 
successful. 


Turning inward is also a practical necessity for Japanese industry in the 
face of the inevitable internationalization of the hitherto protected domestic 
sector under the recent program liberalizing imports and foreign investments 
in Japanese industry. Japanese firms must now compete in their own back- 
yards against Western firms for the rising incomes of affluent consumers. 
Neglect of their own Japanese consumers, evidenced in such practices as a 
double standard of quality (and price) between export and domestic models, 
can no longer prevail in an open economy. 
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In addition to the competition expected from Western firms which set up 
manufacturing’ and distribution operations in Japan, rising imports from 
developing countries are expected to pose threats to Japan’s conventional 
low-technology industries as the preferential tariff program is expanded, 
To cope with these forces of competition, Japan must keep upgrading its 
technological capacity to create new industries. More resources and efforts 
thus need to be devoted to the development of science and technology to 
create ay industrial structure that will be truly viable over the long haul 
in an increasingly integrated world economy. 


Invariably, the future direction of Japan’s research efforts points to more 
comprehensive and more co-ordinated approaches, more central planning. 
What is at stake is no longer so much individual firms’ competitiveness as 
the long-term viability of the entire Japanese economy. Consequently, the 
direction of research efforts is changing from private to public, from frag- 
mentary to more comprehensive, from simple to more sophisticated, and 
from uncoordinated to more centrally organized. It is expected that this new 
trend will expand the government’s role in planning, coordinating, and fi- 
nancing R & D. In fact, such role-enlargement is already recognized by gov- 
ernment planners: 
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S86 E JAPAN'S TECHNOLOGICAL CHALLENGE 


The right path to inrovation in the industriál structure is that of 

© creative development in industry through new technical know-how. 

Creative development is like a fabric woven laterally by the woof of 

technological development and encouragement of new industries, and 

lengthwise by the warp of promotion of wider uses of information, with 
computer development playing a central role. 
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Most of such investment in research and development in advanced 
nations is carried out by government, but... in Japan the percentage 
of government research investment is extremely small. In view of this 
state of affairs, it will be necessary henceforth vigorously to strengthen 
the Government’s research and development activities, centering on 
large-scale “vanguard” technology that requires huge expense and in 
which the risk is great, and on technology which the Government deems 
necessary to develop without delay, and at the same time to assist 
development of technology in the private sector.1° 


Research efforts by government and industry are already under way to 
alleviate the problem of pollution. Other areas competing for an equal share 
iof governmental leadership are the development of energy (notably nuclear) , 
ocean resources, aircraft, and other high-technology, industrial sectors. All 
these areas involve large expenditures, and high risks—hence, inevitable 
government participation. At present, under the government’s direction and 
with its financial support, “a city of science” is under construction on a ten- 
thousand-acre site at the foot of Mt. Tsukuba, northwest of Tok ahi’ uni- 
versities and various research institutions, both public and Dae 
expected to be established. 

As the complexities of the problems to be dealt with and the scale of re- 
search increase, a “system approach” and interdisciplinary team work are 
called for. Here the Japanese may have an advantage, since they can mo- 
bilize the devoted efforts of a group of researchers of diverse backgrounds 
in relative harmony. A strong group orientation is a peculiarly Japanese 
characteristic. The mores of ringisei—the decision-making system of group 
consultation and collective responsibility—may prove highly instrumental 
in systems-focused research activities, since an individual’s efforts can be 
harnessed to that of others for he success of his group’s research rather than 
his own. This is indeed in sharp contrast to the research atmosphere pre- 
vailing in the United States, where a general distaste for, and anti-trust legal 
constraints on, co-operation among large corporations are said to hinder the 
effective development of a systems approach in research and development.14 

With an abundant supply of technically well-educated people, their tradi- 
tional respect for science and learning, their impetuous passion for anything 


OECD, The Industrial Policy of Japan, pp. 20-21. 
“Eli Ginzberg, “Confrontation and Directions,” ein Eli Ginzberg (ed.), Technology 
and Social Change (New York: Colambia University Press, 1964), p. 152. 
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riew, and their tenacity and power of concentration, the Japanese may ae 
‘again be able to show their innate capacity for meeting, at the national level, , 
the new challenges.the gigantic task of recasting their industrial arion 
ment in a new mold and uplifting the quality of their modern life. ~ 





TERUTOMO OZAWA is Associate Professor of Economics at Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. ° 
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FROM CALIFORNIA 


A Buried Past 
An Annotated Bibliography of the 
Japariese American Research Project Collection 
Compiled by Yuji Ichioka, Yasuo Sakata, 
Nobuya Tsuchida, and Eri Yasuhara 
Fhe Japanese American Research Project Collection consists of 
primary and secondary Japanese-language source materials, 
including government archival documents, concerning Japan- 
ese emigrants and their descendants in the United States. 
Deposited in the Research Library at UCLA, these materials 
are indispensable for many historical and sociological studies. 
The bibliography describes many of these documents for the 
first time, and contains brief historical background and sum- 
mary evaluations as introductions to major sections. 

LC: 73-83063 300 pages $10.00 


The Failure of Democracy in South Korea 
Sungjoo Han 
Mr. Han explains the collapse in 1961 of Chang Myon’s liberal- 
democratic government and its effect on Korean politics since. 
Focusing on the roots and forces of social and ideologicat 
conflict, to discover how such conflict affects liberal democ- 
racy, he examines the values and positions of major ocio- 
political sectors in South Korean society, including the Agliti- 
cal parties, military, police, bureaucracy, business, and 
students. Mr. Han finds many parallels to the situation con- 
fronting Korea today. 

LC: 73-76100 256 pages $10.00 


Human Fertility in India 

Social Components and Policy Perspectives 

David G. Mandelbaum 

This study describes the methods that have been employedor 
proposed to limit the fertility rate in India, as well as the 
specific difficulties confronting government efforts to popular- 
ize family-planning programs. Mr. Mandelbaum considers both 
the achievements and the shortcomings of the official Family 
Planning Programme, tracing them to their roots in the culture 
and society. LC: 73-84384 144 pages $6.00 
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